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buy 

cotton direct 

frm th£ AMERICAN COTTON 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

The American Cotton Co¬ 
operative Association has 
available every staple you 
require, whether Atlantic, 

Delta, Western, or Irrilgatecl 
Growths. 

For up-tchsample cotton and 
on*time deliveries, buy direct 
from the A.C.C.A. 

m 

IT fhYB TO BUY 00*01^ 
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EXTRACTS from MINUTES of the MEETING 
of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON COM¬ 
MITTEE, held at the Grand and Palace Hotel, 
Lugano, Switzerland, on Friday, 14th October, 
1932, at 10 a,m. 


’ There pri'si^nl: Mr. Paul Schlumbergrr, Vice-President 
(in tli(‘ chair), Mr, John Syz (Switzerland), Mr. Frederick 
Holroyil,, J.P. (lingland), (Vnnit Jean dc Hemptinne 
(B(‘lgiuin), Mr. Artluir^ Kufiler (Aiustna), Mr. R. Brasseur 
(Ih'lgiuiii), Dr. Eriic.st Zucker (Czccho-SIovakia), Mr. Holder 
Seblnilov, Mr. IT. Windfdd-Hansen (Denmark), Mr. Roger Seyng, 
Mr. R. A. de la Beaumclle (France), Dr. Hendrik van Ddden, 
Dr. W. Bohm (Germany), Mr. Joan Geldennan (Holland), Dr. 
G. Mylius, Dr. S.A, Soldmi (Italy), Mr. Santiago Trias (Spain), 
Mr. Casjiar Jenny (Switzerland), Mr. Arno S. Pearse (Expert 
Adviser), Mr. N, S. Pearse (General Secretary), Mr, John 
Pogso'ii, junr. (Assistant Secretary), and Dr. J. Muzik and Dr. 
1). Zacliystal (Czccho-Slovakian Secretaries). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from: Mr. William 
Howarth, J.P., Mr. John H. Grey. J.P., Mr. Fred Mills, J.P., 
Mr. T. Ashiirst, Mr. John Pogson (England), Mr. Otto Annmger 
(Austria), Baron K. E. Palmen, Mr. M. Lavonitts (Finland),* 
Geh, Komm. Otto Lindenmqrer, Mr. Edmund Pilthey (Ger¬ 
many), Mr. Robert von Szurday (Hungary), Sir Ness Wadia, Sir 
Thomas Smith (India), Mr. K. Shimada (Japan), Mr. Edtjar^o 
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hXTRAC'l'S OF MlNlll'hS 


Blikstacl {Norwiiy"), Mr. fl. P. Frivcira (P(jrttt^al), and Mr. .\v'l 
rSwcclcii). 

Mr. S {' TI L U M B K H Ci B R, ui the ini'clin}^, 

liih api)rt‘cia1 inn of tlu‘ opportunity to liold it in siuh dclij^littul 
s«rrouiului{j^s as Lugano, and thanked the >Swiss Assotialion foi 
the .satisffulory arrangements made and lor the hospitality 
extended to the representatives. 

Mr. John Syz rejilu'd <m behalf ol the Swiss Assoeialion, 
and cordially wekomed tlie delegates. 

PUESIUENOY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COITON FEDERATION. 

The Chairman referred ill symiialhetic terms to the 
President’s illness, and .statcil that Mr. William Tlowarth had 
tendered his re.signat ion verbally to the Gimenil Si'cn'tary. 

Mr. John. Syz sassoeiated himself with the sympathetic 
expression of Mr. SrhhimlKrger, and stattul that no one upon the 
Committee desired Mr. Howartli to vac ate his olhre a.s Pri'sident. 
The Committee fully endorsed thi.s desire, ami thereupon he 
moved the following resolution, which was carried imanimously:— 

“This Committee learns with gri'at salisfaclkm that the 
health of the esteemed President, Mr. William llowarlh, has 
much improved after his recent serious illness, and cxprcsst*s 
tlK‘ sincere hope of his .speedy recovery. 

“ The Committ^ is convinced that in a short tune Mr. 
William Howarth, in consequence of his iron will and energy, 
will again be able to fulnl the activities of the office as 
President of the International Federation. 

“ In order to facilitate his work, it is hereby resolved: — 

“To nominate two Vice-Presidents, one of them residing 
in England. The English member Associations to he 
invited to .submit a name as candidate for this office. 

“This resolution to take effect at once, and to he suh- 
niitled to the next Congress for ratification and f<ir the 
pur^xisc of a corresponding change of the rules. 

“ In the meantime, the Committee .sincerely hojx'.s that Mr. 
Howarth will continue to hold the office of President.” 

Mr. F. Ho L R 0 Y D (England) moved, and it was unauimou.sly 
a^eed, that the following telegram should Iki S(*nt to Mr. 

“At the opening of the meeting of the International Com¬ 
mittee at Lugano to-day the Committee heard with great 
pleasure that its most esteemed President is improving in health, 
and herewith sends him its heartiest greetings and a sincere 
desire for his speedy and complete recovery.” 

The Committee also passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Holroyd’ 
for his services to the International Federation during Mr. 
Howarth’s enforced absence. 

^The Chairman pointed out that, in view of the first re.so- 
lution, it would necessary to alter the Statutes relating to the 
election of President and Vice-President. Mr. John Syz 
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(Switzoriiiiid) proposed llial the rule should be amended as 
follows; 

“ 'file Clonuniltei* elects its officers from amongst its own 
nusuliers. 

‘ ‘ The office's of President and two Vice-Presidents are to be 
held alternatively by different persons of the International 
(‘!!ointniU^ for a period of two years, but in view of England’s 
position in the world’s cotton industry, the President will be 
elected every second term from amongst the English repre¬ 
sentatives of llie International Committee. One of the Vice- 
Presidents is to be chosen from and by the English representa¬ 
tives on the Committee.” 

This suggestion was carried. 

International Wool Textile Organization. 

Mr. F. Holroyd (Eng:land1 gave ,a brief account of the 
proceedings of the International Wool Confer^ce held at 
Amsterdam, on October 4 and 5, at which both himself and the 
General Secretary had been present. He expressed the opinion 
that it would be mutually advantageous to both the International 
Wool Textile Organization and the International Cotton Federa- 
tioii if they would co-operate one with the other. It was thereupon 
decided to invite the International Wool Textile Organization to 
send one or two delegates to the next International Cotton 
Congress, to be held in Prague in 1933. 

Limitation of Credits. 

A letter had been received on this subject from the International 
Wool Textile Organization and circulated to the International 
Cotton Committee. A general discussion took place, and finally 
it was decided that the first step towards co-ordination should be 
the collection of information upon the customs relating to the 
sale of cotton cloth in the various affiliated countries. The following 
resolution was finally adopted : •— 

" "riiat the Head Office of the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion circularize the various affiliated Associations with a view 
to obtaining information upon the various existing usages in the 
sale of raw cotton; cotton yarn, grey and bleached; cotton doth, 
grey bleached and fim'shed j for the home market and for export. 
This information to be finally laid before the Committee and 
published in the International Cotton Bulletin.” 

International Textile Congress. 

After some discussion, the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. K tr F F L E R (Austria), was adopted unanimously;— 

“ That this Committee, while not convinced that there are 
at present enough questions of common interest to the v^ious 
sections of the world’s textile trade to warrant the convempg of 
an International Textile Congr^s, expresses its willingness to 
appoint dde^tes to any joint international committee, should 
special questions of common interest arise,” 
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EXTRACTS OF MINUTES 


'rRADE ReSTKUTIONS. 

Mr. R. Bras SE UR (Belgium) lutnuluced tin* subject by 
reading his paper I'Utitled “ Note on the Proposal of an Tnter- 
jialioual MVxtile Ag'reeincnt." This paper liad been circulated to 
the ('oimnittee. 

Mr. Hrasseur read and elaborated upon his statement, and 
said that other countries besiiles Holland, Belgium and Imxeni- 
bourg were eligible to entcu into the (Juchy agreeinenl. 

A prolnngued discus.sion ensued and, finally, Mr. IT o LRO Y p 
submitted the following resolution, which was adopted unani¬ 
mously ; — 

" Resolved, that Mr. R. Rrasseur (Chairman), Mr, Joan 
Gclderman, Mr. A. Kufflcr, Dr. G. Mylius, Dr. W. Bohm, Mr. 

]. H. Grey, Mr. R. A. de la Reaumelle, Mr. II. Windfeld- 
Hansen, and Dr. Ernest Zuckor be appointcil a sub-Comraittee 
with a view to bring other countrie.s within a Cotton Customs 
House Tariff Agreement, to study the effects of tariffs, currency 
restrictions, quotas, etc., and tlicir incidence upon industry and 
trade, and that the Sub-Commitlee be empowered to obtain 
ex^iert advice.” 

Consideration of the Recommendations of the American 
Cotton Moisture Sub-Committee. 

Dr. G. M Y L I u s (Italy) submitted figures showing that Texas 
cotton was dryer than cotton from Eastern ports, but he considered 
tests ought to be taken. He asked permission for the introduction 
of Mr. H, Tobler, a prominent member of the Italian Association, 
and Prof. Camilio Levi, the manager of the Milan Testing House. 

Mr. Tobler had invented an apparatus for taking a cotton 
sample right from the centre of the bale without necessitating the 
removal of the bands. The sample was so far only used for 
testing for humidity, but could also be u.sed for estimating grades. 
Prof. Levi supported Mr. Toblcr’s statements, and slated that no 
heat was generated in the extraction of the sample, thus elimiiiatiiig 
loss of moisture, The great advantage, however, was the speed 
in sampling and the possibility of taking the sample without 
breaking the bands. Waste was small, and the results of moisture 
teats were the .same as those taken in the usual manner. The weight 
of a sample taken was 300 grammes instead of 500 grammes, .but 
in reply-to Mr. Brasseur, Prof. Levi stated that it made no 
difference to the actual result of the test that only 300 gramme.s 
were sampled. He stressed the point that the sample was not 
touched by hand. 

The Committee then adjourned for luncheon. 

Upon'the resumption of the meeting, the General Secretary 
read, the following recommendations adopted at the Ghent meeting 
^ of the American Moisture Sub-Committee, on August 15, 1032. 
(S^ee Appendix.) - ' 

.'discussion; ithe following resolutions were eventually 

Adopted :w-- , 

" That this Committee eiadbr^' the above recommendations 
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c f tlu M( istuu Sul) ( imuitUt inciting htld at Ghent on 
\ti^ust [c; u)^ i unifoim mtthod o£ testing 

Auk lie 111 1 tton foi in nsture content 

ll wis ilso igncd to recommend the members of all 
ilfili iti 1 Assiii itions to I iriy out moisture tests on the basis 
ol tlu dove unifnin methoeis anel submit copies of their 
lesuits 11 tlu EIc 1(1 Oflicc through their national Association for 
t dml iLif n 

As leg lids i stindard of moistuic content in American c i f 
cotton tlu following lesolution was hnally agreed upon — 

Light ind i half per cent to be the standard regain for 
c 1 / American cotton with a tolerance of o 5 per cent down 
If the cotton contains less than S per cent of moisture the 
spinner shill pay the diffeience to the seller up to 8 per cent 
If the moistuie content be mire than 8 5 per cent the seller 
shall pay for the excess above 8 S licr cent 

A vote of thanks was passed expressing the high appreciation 
of the ( ommittec for the gieit amount of work accomplished by 
the Sub Committee foi M isture in Ameiican Cotton and the 
Geiunl Secretiry wis instructed to forwaid a lettei expressing 
the thanks of the ( ommittec to the membtis of the Sub Committee 
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hXFKACJS or MINUrn 


Plans ior Dealing wiiii Redundant ConoN Maciiinfry in 
I HI AtniiAiri) C ouNTRirs 

Ml R Bl AS&rUR (Belgium) introduced th^' question b> 
It iding his pqRi cn The Depression m the C otton Tndustiv 

Mr CASPAR JlNNl (Swit/cil md) wis of the opinion thit 
the scuippmg ot olisoktt mdehineiy wis a matltr to bt dc ilt with 
intinnlly and not mUmatleiiilly is condituns difftied ton 
suit i dlily in e ach country He then proct t ded 1 o cxpHin the schc me 
in foicc in his own country He stated thil the sum of iS otX) 
Swiss fiancs per month was intended to lie collected from 
thost manufactuieis suppoitmg the scheme, the rate of levy 
being one frailc per loom per month still running When i 
purchase of old machinery was made the stllei would havi 
to sign in agreement to the effect tint no cotton oi iitificial 
silk rainufactunng would be carried on in the mill toi a 
period of at least 30 years llie sjx ikei cmphasi/ed the necessity 
lor the abolition of the thud shift m the eotton industry and for thf 
limitation of the single shift to eight hours He subiiuttid tint 
the subject of tht elimination of the thud shift should be discusstd 
at the Prague Cotton Congress Ihe speaker also diew ittention 
to the detrimental effects to Emopean industry genet illy by tht 
payment of unemplo5micnt beiiefiil The cost of pioduetion must 
be still further 1 educed in order to allow the agricultural workci 
to buy cotton goods The suggestion of the InternUional Labour 
Office to work 40 hours a week would raise substantially our cost 
of production still further 

Mr R Brassfur (Belgium) further pointed out that if a 
40 hour week weie adopted stiU. more double shift working would 
lollow, and instanced the fact that double shifts had been mad( 
possible by the adoption of the 48 hour week after the w ir mste id 
of the 56 hour week pieviously in existence 

Dr G MYLlUb (Italy) stated that a scheme for an agrteme nt 
between Italian cotton cmi loyers in the spmiimg section was put 
forwarci last year and closely studied by those concerned, m older 
tc arnve at a severely regulated reduction of output It wis 
intended to reduce proportionally the hours of lalioui every time 
spinners production statistics icvealcd th( necessity Cor tins 
UK asure Provision was also made m the scheme for the stoppage 
of sections of the machine ry m individual mills 

XJl)on the scheme being submitted to the trade, however, 
sufficient favourable replies were not received to justify its fxing 
put into operation 

Further measures were explored towards the end of 1031 and 
last spnng the spinning section of the Italian Ascociation lormu 
lated a scheme for a cartel to include aU branches of spinning mills 
m Italy whether limited to spinning or connected with weaving 
sewing, hosiery or knitting 

According to this latter scheme spinners set up a special com 
mittee with full powers to est abhsh the maximum number of spindles 
to be run, and to fi.x the degree and the period of time tor a 
stoppage of machinery 

Th^e regulations will 01^ come into operation after their 
approval by the Superior Confederation of Industries, thus 
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gudranteemg that the mierestb of the individual spinner and of 
the whole spinning trade aie alike duly protected 

1 oi the pursuance of llie above mentioned aims a levy con 
sisting of a lixcd sum jicr ^ipindle will have to be raised in order 
to cre lU i fund sufficient to comix;nsate for the stoppage of either 
a pa it oi the whole of the woiking plant of the firms, due con 
sKltration lieing given to both age and working capacity of the 
])lant 

1 he pioicct of the Unicn was approved by the General Board 
of the Association, and a ballot ol spinners is now being taken on 
the question, but it is still uncertain whether or not the necessary 
majority will be obtained 

In reply to a question, the speaker said that before Government 
powers arc given for the acquisition of redundant machinery, yo 
per cent of the industry must be in favour of the scheme 

Mr Santiago Irias (Spam) presented to the Com¬ 
mittee the resume of the jilan that the jute industry of Spain had 
elaborated, and which was generally applied to the cotton 
industry It consisted of the payment of a tax of lo or 15 
centimos per kilo of all raw material imported The amount goeo 
to 1 common fund to lie divide d between the members in proportion 
to the number of spindles, 150 pesetas pei slopped spindle down 
to 75 peselas foi those which are working 

Lach spinntr pays this tax rather than sell at a loss, since he 
can rely on a safe profit if his goods cannot be absorbed by the 
market alone since it suits him to stop all or part of his machinery 
In this way the leduction of the amount of production is automatic, 
in accoidance with prices and these in turn according to 
production 

There is at present exi''ting in Spain the Industrial Cotton 
Committee founded m order to piotcct exports, which collects 
from the spinners ro centimos per kilo of cotton which they import 
This collection is applied as bounties on exportation So far, the 
existence of the Committee has been of benefit in that, while not 
increasing Spam’s production excessively, it has been able to 
maintain production within reasonable limits 

JOINl royPTIAN C OITON COMMITTEE 

riic General Secretary read the resolutions adopted by the 
meeting oi tlic Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee held at Winder- 
mere on July n and 12, 1032, and, after discussion, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted — 

“ It was unanimousl'v resolved to approve the recommenda¬ 
tions arrived at by the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee at 
Windermere, on uly ii and 12, 1932, and further deaded lo 
callect information upon the various types of Egyptian cotton 
consumed, and the quantity of Egjptian and other kinds of 
cotton consumed by the tyre industry 

“ It was furthermore a^eed to collect statistics upon the 
consumption of artificial silk during the course of the next 
International Loom Census m December, 1933 ” 

The meeting then adjourned at 6 p m until 9am the 
following morning 
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EXTRACTS from MINUTES of the ADJOURNED 
MEETING ol the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
COMMITTEE, held at the Grand and Palace 
Hotel, Lugano, Switzerland, on Saturday, 
15lh October, 1932, at 9-0 a.m. 


LxiiucnoN Ol Dusr from ConoN in GiNNiN(r 1 ac iokiis 

On this question bting laiscd, it was the unanimous (Usirt ol 
the CommitUe that rcpicscntations be maiU to the |no|Ki 
authoiitics uigmg the elimination of dust, etc , lioin eottoii at ihc 
gimiciics 

Discussion oi PiirLiMiNAR’i Akkanciminis oi iiii Tniik 
NAIIONAI CoilON CONGRISS 10 ni Hill) IN PKA( UP H;,, 

It was decided that the I radc Restrictions Suh ( oniimtUc, 
along with the Officials, should lx* responsible foi inakiiig the 
preliminary arrangements in connection with the Piague Intel 
national ( otton Congiess I oi the purixise of lacihtating 
co-opeiation between this Sub-Committee 'ind the (/edio- 
Slovakian Associations, the Secretaries of the lattei Imdus wen 
authorized to be present, should they so desire 

It was decided to hold the Cotton ( ongies m Whit week, 
1933 The preliminary programme of meetings and Congress 
proceedings to be as follows — 

Tuesdav, June 6, IC333 Meeting of the Jennt Lgyptian ( otton 
Committee 

Wednesday, June 7, 19^3 Mcetiiigs of the Inleinalionai 
Cotton Committee and Congress Sub-C ommiitee 

( ougri<,\ Proceeding', 

Uiursday Morning, June 8 , 1033 Tiuuigurid Reception 

Thursday Aft (moon, ]unc 8, 1933 111st Session of ( ongiess 

Friday, lime Q, 1933 Second Session of (ongrC'S 

Saturelay Morning June 10, ic)33 Thud Session oi Congtess 
''Resolutions) 

It was also decided to hold a sepaiatc Scclienul Meeting for 
the Egyptian section 

The following subjects are suggested for discussion - 

The Effects of Futures Trading upon the Colton anel the Cotton 
Yam Market 

The Protection of Spinners from Financial I osses Due to 
Failure of Cotton Exporters 

The Development of the More Looms per Wea\cr System 

The Effect of Unemployment Benefit upon Euiopean Industry 
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[^Ot/ur Sfai of I radi l\if rts Kill b jo ind on / 2S ) 

T N( I AND 

A hit,t numlKi of mills wtK still stoiipid in tlu spinmntT 
s<<lioii iiul iinny iiiou wcu woikm^ short tmu A stiikc m the 
W( ivin^ siclioii h ul only iceenth Uiiuuntfel I he g,etKril 
position sliowid pi utic illy no duny compiud with the inevioiis 
si\ iiK nths Miigms w(U unreinuntrcilivt 

Sinc( the ihovc icpoit wis picscntcd i sliike Ins arisen 111 the 
spinning? section of tlu I incashiro cotton indusliy, owing to the 
representative inieting ol the Opciative Sinnneis Amalgamation 
having declined to ratify tlu agieement re iched at the Midlanel 
Hotel m Manchester on Octobei 22 A billot is now being taken 
oI tlu members both the nrdrooin and spinners amalgamation to 
asceitiin whether they are prcjiaitel to iccept or uiect the settle 
ment inivtel at between their olfieiils nul icpic entative of the 
I nglish Spume is lederitum 

SWII/FRI AND 

Dining die 1 ist lew weeks the ml iiul muket had iminovcel to a 
sliglit extent Init tlu expeirt trade had liiitlur ele tci unite el 

C /I (no Si ovakia 

Di /ucke r mformeel the Comniitta of the toim ilion of a e aite I 
in the coarse spinning section in (/echo Slovakia This cartel 
e,ontroiIed the puces and proeluction of reiarse cotton yarns, but did 
not contiol the scllinc, oigini/ation 1 he operation elicl not raise 
spnincis’ margins by moie than 2 pci cent on the aggregate 
Apinoxiinliely (;<? pei cent of the coarse sinnncis veeie numbers 
of this caitcl 

riic spinning section m C /echo Slovikia was at piesent working 
ibout Oo per cent of lull cipicity which wis less than July and 
AuLUst Prospects for the futuie weie howcvei not so bright, 
itul moie sluirt tune is being contemplated 

fn (he wc iviiig section prices weic tinsitisfactory the cvport 
hiisiiuss hid liee 11 seriously anecteel by tlu iin])oit piolnhitions in 
the Bdkm Stiles bully jiei cent of the loomswcu stopped 
Double ‘•hilts wci< being woiked by some lew hrms 

IToIIANI) 

( emeUtions 111 tins countiy fen tlu expoit Iriele lennuiud poor 
Most mills were on shot! tune, csixcially those woiking for txpoii 
Some of the so mills working for the | ava tiaele have many thousand 
looms tot illy sto])])ed I he demand loi the home track market is 
better than that 1 01 export Price lenuincd poor due to excessive 
competition from firms foimcily engaged in the manufactme for 
e xport 

Dr NMARk 

This country is still suffering from the eflects of the ciisis, anel 
though the prices of agricultural products ha\e risen a Utile duung 
llie last few months, they are as yel far from piohtabk Further, 
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the cxpoit trade is suffeiing ironi the eilects of the quotii winch 
hive been iiiUochucd m many coiinliics, ruintly even soim 
these cpiotis hive been furthei ittUiceel 

I he consequent ehect upon Dinish buying powe \ is ve r-v git it 
Shipping IS «i]so sulk ring he ivily i gri it pe ice nt ige oftlie tonni{.t 
lx ing 1 11(1 up D< nmirk his been (eunjxlhd (through the i 
(plot is) to limit nn}ioits e ]i< n illy ol lu\ui> good fn in <oiiiitiie s 
which have cut down Dinish exports to them 

I he cotton nulls ue lunmiig to about So pel cent of iioimil 
capaeity it the pit sent tune, this improve me nt being due to the 
liimlation of im[)orts 

No changes have taken place in wages 

BriGlUM 

Since August 8 the general demand for yiin tind elotJi Ins 
increased to a certain extent, but ])ncts ire still veij iinsitis 
factory Shoit tune working, which hid jnevioiisly amounted to 
50 pel cent , has been reduced to or 40 per cent Sdts whuh 
die at piesent being effected arc mainly for tint jnit of the 
industry cate ring foi home consumption 

Wages, which have not been changed since May list aie now 
at the same level as they weit m NovemlKr, IQ 2 O 

IlALY 

Duimg the third quaiter of this year all luchccs of letivity 
and production in the Italian cotton indiistiy have shemn a 
decline However, it is noted that in the summer months 
there is always a decline in activity, and this is acaiituiUd 
during the present period by the application to the whole of the 
industry of the holiday period granted to the operative«. 

Towards the end of September there was 1 certain un unit of 
recovery noticeable 

The indices of wages remain the same 

The situation as regards the first seven months eif this vc ii, as 
comiiarcd with the same period of last year, was as follows 

10 ti i»u 

llflBfiO 171101 

222 010 20U110 

J70 180 171007 

As regards the cxjiort trade. Dr Myi lUS stated thil the 
export of yarn has increased recently, whilst the export of woven 
goods has been considerably reduced 

Spain 

Iherc has been little apparent diange in the cotton industry 
during the period under review, but production has declined by 
some 15 per cent compared with normal, owing to the increase of 
mter-wcek holidays, reduction of horns in the mills of the centre 
and highlands, together with the abandonment of shift working 
all as a consequence of the strict application of old ami new social 
legislation 

Wages have not experienced any general alteration, but if any 
difference is to be mentioned it is in the diiection of a slight 


a ims (quint ils) 

1 il iiLS (timutals) 

loiil 
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increase in a few industrial regions, where they have had ti) lx* 
regulated in order to balance the more uniform rates in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. 

The margin of profit, especially as regards spinners, which was 
considered remunerative, has been sensibly affecletl by the rise 
exiKjrienced lately in the price of cotton, a rise not reflected by any 
increase in the sale of the product.s immtioncd. 

As regards exports for the ciuarter, the volume amounted to 
2 ,I 7 Q ,200 kg., representing a diminution of 133,914 kg., in com¬ 
parison with the figures representing normal exports. 

Austria. 

Thirty per cent, of the spindles were indefinite!}^ stopped. The 
remainder have formed a cartel for the control of productiori, 
sales and prices. Spinners seemed quite satisfied with this 
organization, but more short time was being worked. 

France. 

The state of trade in France had slightly improved since 
August, when the spinning section was working 57 per cent, ot 
full capacity and the weaving section 65 per cent. Prices remained 
unsatisfactory. Wages have been slightly reduced, vi/., generally 
from 10 to i^er cent,, and there was a tendency towards a further 
reduction. Tncre was still a negligible quantity of double shift 
being worked. 


Unemployment Benefit. 

Mr. CasPARJenny (Switzerland) was asked to submit his 
report upon the unemployment payments as affecting the cotton 
industry. He spoke as follows:— 

“ The remarkably interesting and carefully prepared statement 
of Mr. Brasvscur prompts me to make the following observations:— 

The payments to unemployed workers constitute an important 
cause of the decline of the cotton industry in Europe. Es^cially 
responsilde is the English ‘ dole,’ for England was the first 
country to introduce comijcnsation for unemplo3mient. The 
enormous growth of overseas productive capacity .since the 
World War ha.s only been possible because large numl-iers 
of the population, especially in Great Britainj have not 
shown the slightest appreciation of the necessity for the 
adaptation of production costs to the new conditions, a 
resistance made possible only by the existence of unemploy¬ 
ment benefit. As soon as the ratio between prices and wages 
cost of production became unfavourable, unemplo3mient was 
bound to increase. If we look bade to-day we find ample confirma¬ 
tion of the fact that as soon as the ratio of the cost of living to 
prices and wa^es respectively was affected unfavourably, unemploy¬ 
ment b^ame intensified. Europe has, for the most part, lost its 
industrial predominance far more by excessive payments to its 
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unemployed, such as became customary after tlie war, than by the 
war itself. The restrictions on the free play of forces on tlie labour 
market have facilitated to the utmost tlegree the huilciiTig up of an 
industry overseas. It is the industry’s express desin* to treat its 
operatives well, but this is only pos'sible within economic Innils. 
Before the war a victory such as that won for the eight-hour day 
would have been characterized as a great stej) forward, and would 
liave required a long period for general application by industry, 
whereas to-day it is believed by wide circles of the jiopulation that, 
witliout any reference to the cost of living, wages can he main¬ 
tained at any level, the State along with industry sliouldering th«' 
heavy burden of payments to the unemployed. Attention is 
drawn to the paper published by Professor Charles Rist, entitled 
“ L’Assurance-Chomage, Cause du Chomage Permanent." The 
unemployment insurance problem ought to be thoroughly discussed 
at the forthcoming International Cotton Congress in Prague, and 
the attention of the Governments in those countries which are 
members of the International Cotton Federation should be drawn 
to the injurious effects of the whole procedure. I therefore" 
propose that a paper on this subject be prepared by a Swiss 
economist, and I therefore ask for the requisite information 
from all afiiliated countries to be sent to the Head Office of the 
International Cotton Federation before December 31, 1932. 

The Congress in Prague should also deal with other questions; 
for example, with that of the night shift. The night shift is 
absolutely unnecessary in the cotton industry, and should be 
strictly prohibited in all countries, not only .a.s regards women 
and children, but as regards all operatives. The abandonment of 
night-shift working would reduce the productive capacity of tlu^ 
industry by several per cent., but this is in its own interests. 
Further, the authorities should be approached with a view to the 
reduction, to two eight-hour shifts, of two-shift working where 
more than eight hours are worked per shift. There are still 
countries in which ten or eleven hours per shift are worked—a 
procedure which cannot be recommended on humanitarian grounds 
alone. Cessation Of two-shift working is neither po.ssible nor. 
desirable, but its limitation to two eight-hour periods would entail 
a further tolerable reduction of productive capacity. Also as 
regards the working of single shifts, in many countries more than 
eight hours per day are worked, and industry cannot understancl 
why a 40-hour week is being asked for as long as there arc still 
a number of countries which are not even considering the adoption 
of a 48-hour week. Production costs would be raised to a high 
level even if a wage reduction were to be effected, and it would be 
irnpossible to compete with those countries which still worked the 
longer hours. Overhead charges would remain exactly as they 
were with the 48-hour week. 

‘ But the most important factor which makes the adoption of the 
40-hotir week impossible is the certainty that by this means the 
disparity between industrial and agricultural working hours and 
earnings would' be still greater, a factor which is, to a great ■ 
extent, responsible fox the present crisis. The pur^asing power 
of. the agricultural working population would again be appreci- , 
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d)lv u cilia I if inclii^itri il wi lioiiis wi ic tint iilttl liy tlu 

intiochulioi) ol tin 4S li<un A'ctk uuuy if,iiculliUril woiktis were 
luiffl into mcliislr} ind 111 spiU «l \t unciiiployiiunt in ill 
incliistius if^iKuUiirt in nnny touiitrus is sufltiuig from 1 
short ol lihrin owing to the muinploynuiit hiiiflit Bui, of 
couisi mniy woikcrs on iccount ol the shoi ter wot king hours in 
industi^ lnv( Intotiu diss itisfud with iguciiltui il 1 ihour, wh< ic 
h< urs lie nitui illy longti 1 lu consttiiuna of this ficl miy be 
luithd inlcnsiiicfl if iddiliond turtnlmtnl of the working houis 
wcu to tike place IS uguds industiy 

1 OKl\ not k Wl] K 

After some discussion the Coininittee adootccl the* folloviing 
i( solution u]ion the 40 houi week is sugge steel by the Intc rnatioii il 
1 ibour Office 

In MOW of the fact that the 4S hour week is lar from being 
utimrsnlly adopted this C ommitUe is of the unanimous 
opinion th it the intioduction of a 40 houi week should not even 
be considered ’ 

hlNANC lAI SlAir MJ Ni 

1 lu I in men 1 Statement w is siilmiitted ind ippiovcd 
Rl III C IION Ol OHK IRS 

On the motion of Mi F H o r K o Y n (b nglaiid), sccontU d by 
Ml John bv / (Swit/crlaml) it was unanimously lesolved to 
approve the election of all the olficials 

blAiUlIS Rj VISION SCIB COMMmJJ 

On the motion of Mr I HoiROVl)(l iiglanel) it was decide cl 
tint i Subcommittee composed of Mi F Holroyd the 
Ifonoi uv Seciet iry the Gencial Sceietaiy and Mi John 1 sylor, 
tlu Itdcnlion boheitor, shoulti revise the Statutes anti bubinil 
then suggestions to the next meeting of the Tiitenidtional Cotton 
C omnutte t 

Dau andFiao 01 Nixi MiiriNi 

lilt C (muTiittee was pleased to lecept the invitation of the 
Hilgiin A,ssoeidUon to hold its m>t meeting in Ibusscls, to lake 
pi ut in Mdich, at a date lobe fixed later 

You 01 1 HANKS 

On the motion of Mr JohnSy/ (Swit/eiland) a vote ol 
thanks was passed to the Chanman, Mi Paul Schlumberger, and 
earned with acclamation 

riic nuetmg then terminated 

During Iho evening of October 14 the International Cotton 
Committee wafa entertained to a dinner at the Gianel and Palace 
Hotel by the Schwcizenscher Sj^iniier, Zwirncr und Wcbei Vcrcin 
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At this (liniuT tbo jm'scntat ion of a scmi-hunlcr watch was 
inaclc to the inimcciiatc Past President, Count Jean de Ilempliini(*. 

]ircs<'ntation was made on behalf of the Committee by Mr. 
John Syz, who spoke elmpiently of the services nmdered liy 
Count do lleiuptinne to the International Federation since its 
inc(’[>tion in r(}04. The recipient expressed bis jileasure with the 
token of appreriation jiresenled to him, and at the same time he 
stated that he was doubly pleased t<i receive it from the hands of 
bis old friend, Mr. John Syz, whom he had known since the first 
Zurich ('ongress in 1004. Tie also reminded those present that 
Switzerland was the cradle of the Internationa] Cotton h’cderation, 
for it was at the above Zurich Congress that the International 
Colton Federation had been constituted. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted at the Meeting of the Sub¬ 
committee B'OR MOISTURE IN AMERICAN CO'l'TON, 
HELD ON August 15, 1Q32, in Ghent, Finaija' approved 
BY the Internaiional Cotton Committee at its Meeting 
at Lugano on October 14, 1032, 


There were present at the meeting in Ghent: Monsieur Robert 
Brasseur, President of the Belgian Association (in the chair), 
Messrs. Jesse Thorpe, F. W. Oldham (England), Dr. Hendrik 
van Del den (Germany), Monsieur Alexandre Mahirc (France), 
Mr. Arno S. Pearse (Expert Adviser), Monsieur Picnc de Smet 
(Secretary of the Belgian Association), and Mr. Norman S. Pearse 
(General Secretary). 

Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, F.R.S., D.Sc., President of the 
Trustees of the Alexandria Testing House, wa.s also in attendance, 
by special invitation. 

The Sub-Committee was appointed as a result of the resolution 
passed at the meeting of the International Cotton Coimuittee in 
London earlier in the year to formulate a uniform method of 
testing cotton for moisture 

The terms of reference were:— 

That a small Sub-Committee be appointed to examine the 
possibilities of arriving at a uniform method of testing 
American cotton for moisture content. 

‘‘ That to this end the affiiated Associations be asked to 
mrrush the Sub-Committee with the exact scientific methods of 
testing moisture content in their respective countries.” 

The recommendations finally agreed to were as follows:— 

“ R,esolved that c.i.f. American cotton, wherever possible, 
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should 1)1 tested tor moistuit as soon as tonvetiic ut ilU i aiiiVtd 
at tlic port of disembarkation ” 

Numhi r 01 Balfs in Shipmi n i 10 ui Samplid 

“ It was agreed that the number of bales te> be sampled in 
each shipment shoulel not be less than lo pei cent ” 

Wl ICxHTNG OF BAI 1 S 

“ It should lurtheimore be recognized to be vei> impeiitant 
that the weight of each bale tested should be obtained at the 
time ot sampling, and that the certified weight should appear 
ui)on the certificate of test ” 

SiZL OF Samplf 

“ It was recommended that the sample drawn fioiii each 
bale should weigh approximately ^oej giammcs ’ 

Sampling 

“ It was eventually agieed that Samples when drawn will 
be placed immediately in bermetically scaled canisters specially 
made for the purpose, and wherever possible weighed at once, 
canister and cotton logcthci The eamstei and sample should 
then be despatched lo the testing house, where the whole 
shoulel be again rc-wcighed Ihe weight of the cotton to be 
taken as the diffeiencc between the total weight and the weight 
of the empty canislci ” 

" On the motion of Dr IIendri K v \N Delden, the 
following further resolution was adopted — 

* ‘ The method of sampling must obviously depend upon 
local conditions, but the sample should be representative of the 
whole bale, and it is suggested that the sampling of a shipment 
could best be carried out in the following manner From the 
first bale samples to be taken from beneath the first and third 
bands, in the second bale, from beneath the second and fourth 
bands, in the third bale fiom beneath ’he third and fifth bands, 
and so on 

‘ ‘ Attention was further directed to the importance of com 
pounding the sample taken fiom any one bale in such a way 
that the whole mass of the bale is faiily iqjresented, thus, about 
one-tenth of the total weight of the bale is in a surface layer 
only one inch thick, the cube of the distance from the centre 
indicales the rtlative amounts which should be taken <il various 
depths below the surface 

Drying Temperature 

‘‘ It was recommended that The drying temperature should 
not exceed no* C (or 230® F ), and should not be less than 
10^* C (221“ F) 

“ In the opinion of the Sub-Committcc, preliminary drying 
IS not obiectionable, and saves considerable time while the 
sample is in the final oven The sample should be dried to 
constant weight 

“ The sample should be fluffed out, and pul into the oven 
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the world coiisumpLion of cotton, in bales, has hardly varied. It 
has been as follows: — 

1913 . 23,000,000 bales 

102/5 . 23,204,000 „ 

1032 . 22,323,000 „ 

The lushest consumption fifjurcs were recorded in 1926-27, and 
HNichcd 26,141,000 bales. In bjiite of the intensity of the crisis, 
consmnplion at jiresent is only 14 per cent below this maximum 
fifjure. Expansion of the means of production no longer bufficcs 
to explain the depression in our industry. The cotton industry 
comprised: — 

In 1913 .. .. .. .. .. 143,500,000 spiiullcs 

lu 1925 . 160,000,000 

In 1932 . 161,000,000 

From 1913 to 1925, although consumption was relatively stable, 
the number of spindles rose by 12 per cent. If this unjustified 
development of the means of production is one of the causes of the 
difficulties with which our industry was faced well in advance of the 
jfimcral crisis it does not explain the present intensity of short- 
time working. A more profound examination of the statistics leads 
to the conclusion tliat the crisis in the European cotton industry 
is the result, in the first jilacc, of a displacement of the centres of 
production, and ari excessive expansion of the producing capacity 
of the extant machinery made possible by working douWe-shift. 

2. Displacanmt of Industrial Cotton Centres, 

The statistics for the consumption of cotton by spinners show 
that, since the war, the Europe^ cotton industry has declined, 
America lias hardly maintained her position, whilst Asia is taking 
a greater and greater part in the total number of bales consumed 
by the world as a whole. The variations in relative importance of 
the means of production show an analogous tendency, as is 
illustrated by the following table: — 

Spindles (per cent) Coiisumplion (per cent) 

Contitiy 1013 1927 1930 1932 1013 1927 1930 1932 


(lioai Bril.im 

.. 39 

36 

34 

33 

10 

12 

10 

11 

OllitM ICmopcan a)untrK>i>.. 30 

28 

30 

31 

34 

28 

32 

28 

Euxop(‘ 

.. 00 

64 

64 

~64 

53 

40 

42 

39 

Ampiit'sv 

.. 24 

25 

24 

23 

28 

31 

27 

26 


93 

89 

88 

87 

81 

71 

69 

66 

Asia .. 

.. 7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

29 

31 

35 

World 

.. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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It clearly results from these figures that the industry is 
developing in Asia to the detriment of Europe, and everything 
goes to .show that the movement will continue. In Asia 20 \ million 
spindles are established in three gfreat countries having immense 
potentialities as regards consumption; India, Japan and China. 
In Europe, on the contrary, 102 million spindles are divided 
among.st 18 countries which cannot absorb more than a fraction of 

A 
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their production, countries which arm one against the other ami 
exercise a devastating competition in the export rnarkrts. 

Besides this, whilst in Asia the labour cost is low, and machines 
work II to 17 hours a day and more, the European industry pays 
large wages, s(‘e;s its costs luirdened with social imposts and heavy 
taxes, and must face tariffs and monetary restrictions forming 
stuinhling-hlocks to every transaction. 

The dis]ilacement of llu' centres of productum to the Far East 
is a phenomenon which we arc ])ower]ess to combat. Yet it is 
interesting to observe it: it shows that large inarki'ts are irredi:em- 
ably escaping fro-in European hands, and also points out the 
necessity tor the latter to adapt itself to the new conditions. 

3. The Produciivc Ca pacify of the Cotton hidiufry. 

It is interesting to note that by reason of tlie longer working 
day the productive capacity of the Asiatic cotton industry is con- 
sicierable. 

In lOhh with 7 per cent, of the world’s spindles, the Asiatic 
spinners supplied IQ per cent, of world consumiiliou. In 1032, 
with 13 per cent, of the spindles, Asia itself consumed more than 
one-third of the raw cotton of the world. Europe, on the contrary, 
although still possessing in 1932 64 per cent, of the world’s 
spindles, only took part in the transformation of 39 per cent, of the 
world’s raw cotton consumption. 

From this it results that, for the outlets which remain accessible 
to it,. Europe has command of too large a quantity of the means of 
production. This slate of things is still more aggravated by the 
fact tha!t after the war numerous Eurc^ean mills were reorganized 
and considered capable of running double shifts. In limes of crisi.s 
the mills on single as well as on double shift are working short 
time, but all are only awaiting the chance to produce more on the 
slightest sign of increasing demand. 

The remedy is not to be sought in an international agree¬ 
ment which attempts to reduce the hours of work. The latter would 
have as its effect an increase in costs for the European cotton 
industry, which would make competition with the Asiatic industry 
even more difficult, the latter never having submitted to the same 
reduction in working hours. 

I This mea.sure would incite the European factories to seek to 
reduce their costs by resorting to several shifts, and the productive 
capacity of the present plant would again be expanded. 

It seems that the position can only be made healthy once again 
by the disappearance of a portion of the European plant. 
Unfortunately, the Governments are taking measures (by means of 
duties) to try and save their national industries; groups are acquir¬ 
ing at low prices businesses which are in liquidation, and arc con¬ 
tinuing to exploit them; to safeguard certain interests, banks arc 
sustaining enfeebled concerns and permitting them to continue in 
' operation. 

Thus, in spite of the contraction in the markets, the plant of the 
European cotton industry tends to preserve an importance which i.s 
no longer justified. 
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4, E..\a}ninatton of Nciv Junfs and Recent Measures Meriting 
A ttention. 

It is interest 111^ to consider what reactions this situation has 
provoked in certain of lh(* countries of Ruropc and to discuss at 
our meetnif's I he measures n’lic'd on by ffovernments or groups to 
remedy it. 

As regards tlu' latter, w(* may mention, since our last meeting : 

In (treat Britain, tlie plan proi)os<‘<l by the Joint rominittce of 
(\)llon 'rradc' Organizations. 

fn Italy, the law of June 16, 1032, relative to industrial 
consortiums. 

Tn aermany and SiuitZetland, the measures taken to prevent the 
export of used machinery. 

1. It will be remembered that the plan proposed by the Joint 
Committee of Colton Trade Organizations clid not receive an 
adequate jicrcentagc of votes to obtain the legislative sanction 
promised its supporters. 

2. The Italian lazv of June 16, 1032, relative to industrial 
consortiums, should receive equal attention. 

This law reserves to the Government the right to limit the 
extension of certain industries, whose exiiansion would appear 
prciudicial to the general interest. It provides for the obligatory 
constitution of consortiums set up to^ discipline competition and 
production in cases where .^uch a step is desired by 70 per cent, of 
the enterprises in any one specified branch of the industry. 

Thus, then, a Government, convinced in certain cases of the 
necessity of curtailing industrial expansion, and backed by a 
majority of those interested, substitutes its will for that of the 
minority and imposes on private enterprises such measures as it 
considers salutary for the common good. 

In many of the difhcultics confronting the application of such 
a proccdura in any country not already^ prepared for it by a severe 
dibciiiline, the dangers attending the interference of the Stale in 
})rivaie enterprise should not be di.srcgardcd, 

111 s])ile of everything, I he Italian system presents certain 
advantages over plans of private origin. 

3. 'rhf Gorman and Swiss Governments are also concerned 
about the oxc(‘ssive expansion of industrial plant. Too often, in 
an inchislry whicli is di.siilaccd as easily as the textile industry, 
foreigiu'ra buy up cheaply old machinery and install it in'countries 
which are only industrialized in a small way. 'Hianks to the 
immediate iirotcction of tariffs, the young industry rapidly 
increases its production, to the detriment of the cotton industry in 
other land.s. 

To r(‘racdy this, the German Government has decreed that the 
export of certain (lasses of old machinery—textile machinery 
included—shall he taxed. The taxes have a prohibitive character 
when they deal with the export to foreign countries of a complete 
manufacturing plant or an important part of a plant. The Swiss 
have put a similar stop to tlie export of machinery connected with 
certain traditionally national industries. 

Thc.se decrees arc evidently destined to injure certain private 
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iiiLcusts, hut tlu.y lend to avoid the ettation oi dfvdopnwiit ot 
mw ccntKs of compitition, and that is the chid })oiiU with which 
we au <cnir(in(d It is int(rtstnio- toi note that in Gnat Biil.un 
time IS 1 inoxdiunt to diaw attention to the ilaiiRii aiisinj; (loiii 
tlu < \)ioit ol old inadmui}. 

U hat ( oti(/uuou\ an to hi draan from fhi Vniidin* 
0bs( riaiiou\ ? 

1 hi I uiopicin cotton iiulnslty lus lost mijxntaiit oullds, and 
anohititivi analysis of iconoimi phtnoinena shows that it will losi 
still moil of tlu in Ilowivii, ns thiups uluallv au, it«- jilant 
tends to utaiii its rilative iiui)cnlante, and this is aitually 
iniuasid by the douhk-shift woiking jiraitisid in iiitain 
countries 

What can lx hoped loi in Hit futuu fiom in iiidustiy wlmh, 
jKisscssiiijjr moil than two thuds ol thi jilant of thi world, siis 
its maikits udiKid to les', than <^o pii tint of the woild’s ton 
simiptinn ? ruro])e<ni mills will Ik” condtmni (1 to lit idle as lonj; 
as udiindint machmciy has not hitn rltstmjid lo thmmitt 
the surplus spindli s, loint } Ians si cm to bi dt siiahli, suih as wi u 
ricently bu^jjiestcd by Mi Bailow, Pic side nt of tlu Manihistii 
( hamhei ol Comnieice 

But their siiceess pre-suiiposcs, above all, the ‘•up])oit of the 
national associations C in this be obtained by voluntaiv 
co-opcration of all inteustcd parties or will it usiilt liom Govern 
ment intervention, when it is renumbcied that a minority can 
prevent, by obstruction or abstention, the cairyinf^ out oi a plan 
that is beneficial to all? Italy has chosen the latter way by luj 
law relative to industrial consortium*!, and Poland, by iiuposuiff a 
tax on raw matciial supplied to all outside the cotton lailc 1 1 Ins 

was also the tendency of the Joint Conimittco’s ])hn Be that as 
It may, the problem is complex, and a solution is not cvidinl at 
first glance But the question is so seiious that it must have the* 
entire attention of oiii 1 edc lation, and it sums to me di suable that 
li^ should be included m the agenda oC all meetings of oui 
(’omnnitee until the rollon cnsis conics lo an end 

( aieful examination ol the fack, the c'vhangi of ideas, will 
perhaps throw some light on the remedies lor this evil, and we 
may bo peiniith d to hope that oiu clehlK ntioiis will one day bung 
us definite lesults 


La Depression Dans L’Industrie 
Cotonniere Europeenne. 


1 Conclustons qw. se fie\ staitsitgues de la Pidiration Ivter- 

naUonals 

Lorsque Ton examine le^ statisiiquc*, de la Peelerition liileinationUe 
Cotonniere, on ronstcito que Us causob de eiise propreb «i nolle industiic 
ne doxvent 6tre recherchees ni d<ins une diminution biusque el anoimale 
de la consommaUon, ni dans ime auj?mentaUon excessive dt I’ouliUaKo 
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Durant ces detmbrcs ann^cs, la consommation du monde en balles do roton 
n'a gu^^e vaiid. Elle etait de ; — 

23,000,000 lullcs cn 1913 
23,204.000 „ 1925 
22,323,000 „ 1932 

La plus foite consommation a cte cnrcgistice cn 1926-27 ct a attcmt 
26 , 141,000 balles, Mnlgic I’lntcnsit^ de la ense, la con&ommation actucllc 
n’e*.! quo de 14 pour rent iniciieuic aux chiffres los plus Aleves. L’aug- 
mcntalion do I’outillagc ne suffit pas devanlagc a cxplujucr la depression 
de notie Industrie ;— 

L'induslne cotonnibre comptail: — 

143,500,000 broches cn 1913 
160,000.000 1926 

161,000,000 „ 1932 

De [913 ^ 1935 bien que la consommation fut lelativement stable, le 
norabie des bioches a augmente de 12 ixiur cent. Si ce developpement 
injustifie de I'outillage peut 6 tic unc des causes des difficiiltesque icncoutrait 
deja notie industiie bien avant I’eclosion de la crise gSnerale, il n’explique 
pas I’lntensite actuelle du chdmage. 

Un examcn plus appiofondi des statistiques ambne It conclure que la 
crise dans I’industrie cotonIu^^e caropdenne resultc en ordre principal 
d'un deplacement des centres induslricls de ptoduction et d'nn accioissc- 
ment excessil de la caparitc de pioduction de I’outillage pai suite du travail 
double equipc. 


2 . D^-placement de\ Centres Ininsirtels Coiontiiers, 

Lcs slatistiques de la consommation du coton par Ics filatures montient 
quo, depuis la guerre, I’industne coionmcrc europcenne cst cn recul, 
I'Amdrique mamtient k peine ses positions, tandis que I’Asie prend nne part 
do plus cn plus giande du total mondial des balles consommdes. Les 
variations dans I’importance relative de I’outillage marqudnt une tendance 
analogue, ainsi qu’ii rcssoit du tableau suivant:— 

Uroches Consommation 



1913 

1927 

Pays 

% 

% 

Gi ancle IJretagnc .. 

.. 39 

,16 

Autrc's Pay*) d'b'uiopc 

.. 30 

28 

Europe 

.. 69 

61 

AmericpU' . 

.. 24 

26 


9.3 

89 

Ask* .. 

.. 7 

U 

Monde* 

.. 100 

m 


1030 

1932 

1913 

1927 

1930 

1932 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

34 

33 

19 

12 

10 

ll 

30 

31 

34 

28 

32 

28 



... ■. 

--- 

- - 


64 

64 

63 

40 

42 

39 

24 

23 

28 

31 

27 

26 

88 

87 

81 

71 

60 

66 

12 

13 

19 

29 

31 

36 


III 1 


(.—a 

11.1.11 


lO() 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


II rdsulto clairement dc res chiffres ^uc I’industrie so ddvcloppe cn 
Asio au ddtriment de I’Europe et tout fait prdvoir que ce mouvement se 
poursuivra. Que voyons-nous en effet? 

£n Asie, 20 }t millions de brodies sont etablies dans trois grands pays 
ayaat dos possibilit^s immenses de consommation; les Indes, le Japon 
et la Chine. En Europe par centre, los millions de broches sont reparties 
entre 18 pays, ne pouvant absorber qu’une partie de leur production, 
s’armant les uns centre les autres et se faisant une concurrence 6 puisante 
sur les marches d’exportation, 

En outre, tandis qu'en Asia, le cofft dc la main d’oeuvre est peu dleve 
et que les machines travaillent de onze k dix-sept heures part jour et plus, 
I’industrie europcenne paie de gros salaires, veil son piix de revienl greve 
par des charges sociales et de lourds imp 6 ts et doit fairc face k des 
mesures douanikres et des restrictions mondtaires qui entravent ses 
traixsELctioixs* 

Le d^placement des centres de production vers I’Extrkme-Orient est un 
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phcnomtm quo nous sommts impmssmts v J 

mmquut pis cl intuct dt li mcttrc cn i vide net il dimintu Jj* 

mirtlus uhipptnt xiitrncdi blc'mcnt x 1 mdu tiip *'”*[*, ti, . 

xppuutic li mitssitt poui ctlk ci di s xdiptti xuv < n lilums nc uvi lit s 


/ t ( ipiciii h proiiution ii I indu irti tolomnttt 

U (st inttiissinl d( noU i qu i i us n dc* li loiij,ut,m dt ] i»n < 1< 

tnvvil li tipuiti d< pitdutlion dt lindutiit c t nnuu isnuqut < t 

ton idii iliU , , 1 1 ,1 1 I 1 

I n i<)M vvtt 7 pout (tnl eh s liotlus du mt nd< Its { lituiis tit 1 xsit 

pirtuiputnt i t OIK utit nee d< u) peui t nt dins lit nsonxinUion nxt 'o' 
due colt n In U)-?- ivtc n poui tent tits hiothe I As ttnstmm i til 
stult plus du tuis dts bilks do ectoii 

L I uiopc pII conlu qut Kiui disposiril tntoit tu it}^ fit t»4 p ui ttiit 
dts bxoches du mondc n mlcrvttnt plus qut pmi V) pom cint din 1 
ti ins formation, du colon brut . 

II icsultt dt teci que poui Its dtbouchts qui hu lesttnl utt sihk 

1 L mopt dispose dun oulill it,e Hop ibondinl Ctt ttit dt thtsts t t 
oncoit igf,rivc pu It fiit qu iprts lx },ufnt dt notnbuusis usiiits tuit 
pttmits St sonl icoigxmstcs tL tnl riu eltxoii m titiiei It tixvxil en doulilt 
tquipt 1 n ttmps do enst ks usints liivnillinl tint tn simple tjutn 
double cquipc font du chfimigt miis 1 utts n lUtndmt riut Ictcxsitn dt 
pioduiu tlivinligt i lx moindro repnse dt li dtmmtlt 

Lt rcmtdt no ptut die chertht dins um tonvtnium inltiniti nik 
tindint I rtduiio k temps dc ti iviil Cflk ti mini pt ui tiki 
tl lugmcnttr k piix dt rtvicni de 1 industiic rotonnun tiiropttnnt tt eiiu 
itndi lit tncoic plus difiicik li concmitnct xver 1 ’indu‘ltu tolonnitit 
isuliquo qui no s cst pxs soumist dxns It passt ill mtmi iiduetion dts 
bcui cs de li iv iil 

Cette mtsuic inateiut les usines curoptonnt i dieirhci a icdum km 
pu\ de levitnt en icctnluint lo tiiviil x plusurs tquqts »t lx t ipiciti 
de pioduction de 1 outillape s e;n Irouvoiiit cncoit lupmtnltc 

II semble que li situation ne ptut s assunir que pax li <li p itUion d'um 
pirtu do 1 outillage euiopttn Milheiireustmtnt Its i,ou\crn(mtnli» 
piennint dcs mesures douinuies poui essiyex de s u\tr itui mdustne 
nitionale des groupes xeprennmt \ bis piix: des iffurts tn liquidilien tt 
on continuent 1 exploitation pour siuvcgiidci texiims intmts dt 
binqucs soutiennent dcs usines dcfiillantcs ot leur pcimet tnt dc prolongti 
kurs operations 

Amsi, malgrt le rttxecxssement des mirchts loutilligt dt I’xndustru 
cotonniore europtenne tend i eonseivcr une import into qui no st 3 astili( 
plus 


4 kumen ief faxts nouveau\ el d(,^ mesurtt rSautes miritant de nteutr 
I attenUon 


Tl tst intiussxnt qut nous utlitirhions que lit i utions (ttk situ bum 
i pxovoqutts dins teiluns piys d f uiope tt que nous dis uUons m tmus 
de nos icunions Jos mt suits pieeonistts pn dts (louvc me mints on pii dts 
Cioupments pour j poitci lem^dt 

rdumon^ oj’drc didcis on pout menlionnti ekpiiis nolit dt limit 


En Grinde Bietigne k plm pioposf pit U loml lommiUtt of CoUon 
Tude Orgmisalions 

En Ililio li loi du i6 ]uin 1932 leixlivc lux consortiums iiulustntls 

En Allemigne et tn Suibw Ics mesurts pii es pom cntnvei It poili 
non de routillagc usagC 

, I* On se sowient de ce que le plan profotS per ^e feint ( ommittei 
Of Boston I fade Organtsaitons ne icunit pis un pourctntigt su&sint d< 
suftrages pour obtcnir kaide legislative promise \ ses ptomoleurs 

a® Ea lot tialtenne du 16 jutn 1932 relaixte aux contorHumi tniuslrteli 
doit cgalemenl retemr Pattention 

Cette loi reserve m Gouveinemenl le droit dc limiter I’extension de 
certimes industnes dont 1 evpinsion parail pujudinablo \ I'lntirftt 

f eneral Elle pievoit la constitution obkgitoiu dc tonsortiums deslxnis 

oiscipliner la production et la concuirencc. lu cis ou cette tonstituiion 
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scrait roquisc par 70 pour cent des entreprises d’une bianche dctciminec 
de I’lndustrie. 

Ainsi done, un Gouvernement, convaincu de la ndeessite de freiner dans 
certains cas I’expansion industrielle, el fori do I’appui d’ane majorile 
dcs intdrossi's, subsUtute sa volonte a cellc dc la minorite ct impose aus 
entreprises palticuli^rcs les mesure.s qu’il estime salutaires pour le bien 
ronimun. 

Kn plus des difticultcs d’application d'uno telle procedure dans tout 
pays qui n’y serai! pas prepaie par nnc discipline severe, il ne faut pas 
se dihsimulor les dangers que comporlc I’ingdrence de PEtat dans les 
entreprises privees. 

Malgre tout, Ic systeme italien prdseule certains avantages sur les 
plaus d’origine privec. 

3 “. Les Gouvernements allemand et suisse se sont dgalement pr 6 - 
occupes de, I’extension excessive de I’outillage industriel. Trop souvent, 
dans une Industrie qui se deplace aussi facilemcnt que I’industrie texticl, 
des etr^gers rachfetant a bon compte des machines usagdes et installenl 
cellcs-ci dans des pays peu industrialists. Grclce a I’appui immtdiat des 
droits de douanc, la jeune Industrie accroit rapidement sa production au 
detriment dc I’industrie cotonnierc des autres pays. 

Pour remtdier ^ cettc situation, le Gouvernement allemand a dicrite 
que les exportations de ceriaines classes de maidriel usagi-farmi 
lesguelles le maiiriel textile — seraient taxies. Los taxes ont un caracterc 
prohibitif quand il s’agit do I’expedition k I’etranger de toute une installa¬ 
tion do fabrique ou d’unc partie impoitante d’une installation. La Suisse 
a pris un arrfitd analogue pour les machines de certaines industries 
traditionnellemeut nationales. 

Cos ddcrcts sont evidemment dc nature h Idser certains interdts parti- 
culiers; mais ils tendent a eviter la creation ou le developpement de 
nouveauX centres de concurrence et e’est le point principal qui nous occupe. 
11 est intdiessant de noter qu'en Grande Bretagne, des voix s'dlevant pour 
signaler le danger des exportations de matdriel usag^. 


B. Que reliendrons-nous de ce qui prSchdel 


L Industrie cotonmere europdenne a perdu de grands ddbauchds et une 
analyse objective dcs phdnomdncs dconomiques montre qu’elle en perdra 
davantage encore. 

Cependant, dans I’dtat actucl des choses, son outillage lend k conserver 
son importance relative et celle*ci est encore acerdo par travail en double 
oquipe pratiqud dans certains pays. 

Quo peut-on espdrer de I’avenir d’une Industrie qui, disposant de plus 
des deuxticrs de I’outillagc mondial, voit scs ddbouchds reduits k moins 
dc 40 pour cent de la consommation du monde ? 

Les usincs europcennes seront condamndes k vdgdter tant que I’ouHllage 
surabondant n'aura pas etd ddtruit. 

Pour dliminer los broches on oxces, des plans d’cnsemblc paraissent 
desirables, amsi quo le rappclait dernitremcnl M. Barlow, President cle la 
C-hamhre de Commerce dc Manchester. 

Main lour rdalisation suppose avant tout le rcnforcement des associations 
nationales. _Cplui*gj peut-il 6 tre ohtenu par une coopdration volontaire 
do Lous les inlorossos ou vusuUera-t-il d’une intervention gouvernementale, 
s u est_ reconnu qu'une minoritd empt'^che, par son abstention ou son 
obstruction, la realisation d’un plan saluiaire pour tous ? C’est dans cettc 
derniore voic que s’orientent I’ltalie, par la loi sur les Consortiums 
Induslriols, el la Pologne, en frappant les outsiders du cartel cotonnier 
d une taxe sur la mati 6 re premikre. C’dtait dgalemeni la tendance du 
plan du Joint Committee. 


Quoiqu'il en soil; le problfeme est complexe et sa solution n’apparalt pas 
a,u premier'abord. Mais la question est trop grave pour que notre Fdd&a- 
tion ne lui consacre pas son entikre attention et il me parait ddsirable 
qu elle soil msente a I’ordre du jour de toutes les rduniohs de notre Comitd, 
tant quo la crise cotonnikro ne sera pas rdsolue. 

L’examen atlentif des faits,. I’dchaage des iddes nous dclaireront neut. 
romkdes k apporter au mal et U est permis d’espdrer que noa 
dihbdrations nous conduiront un jour k des r^sullats positifs. ^ * 
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Note on the Proposal for an 
International Cotton Agreement. 


Sfaiement prepared by M, ROBliRT BRASSHVPresident of 
the Socu'te Cooperative la Textile, Chent, for the Meiiiiiy 
of the J liter national Cotton Conmnt/eef Lugano, Oifober 
1032. 


O N the occasion of the London mrelmg of the Inlernnlioiial 
Cotton Committee, in February, k;}2, we exaniiiiotl 
succinctly the remedies for the cotton crisis wliich were sug¬ 
gested to the Paris Congress by the various National Associatiolis. 

Convinced that the cotton industry is suffering particularly 
from the fetter.s placed on international exchange, we si't out to 
(liscover the means of lessening, for our products, the effed.s i>f 
protectionism, and we liave indicated the direction which, in our 
opinion, must l 3 c taken if jiractical results art' to he obtainetl. 

Wc are happy to believe that several tit legates agreed in 
principle with tne sentiments of the Association Cotonni^r(‘ de 
Belgique with regard to the rciiercussions of protectionism on the 
cotton crisis, tiowever, our suggestion hatl to be studied by the 
(Idcgatcs in order that the latter might give an opinion taking 
account of the possibilities with regard to, and the desideralu 
for, national industries. 

Since the London raecliug and the dispatch of our letter, a lU'w 
fact has arisen: namely, the agreement reached at Ouchy iK'tweiui 
the Belgian and Dutch Governments. 

l.cl us call to mind briefly that, by this convention, the signa¬ 
tories undertake to diminish their Uinfl* <lulies hv to iK‘r cent. p<’r 
annum iliiriiig a period of five years, (hustoins dues should not be 
diminished below a level corri'Spomling to 4 jier a'lil. ad valorem 
for semi-niainifaetured product .s, and 8 jier cent, ad valorem for 
wholly manufactured product.s 

The convention is ojien for the adherence of any country, hut 
only the signatory countries benefit by the reduction of dutii's. 
The goodwill of countric.s desirous of returning to a more liberal 
tariff policy is thus stimulated. 

In the note presented at the London meeting we said, .speaking 
of agreements making for the reciprocal reduction of duties: “It 
seems that the collective agreements proposed need in no way 
have g^eral significance; they may be restricted to certain 
categories of products, and this augments very much their 
chances of practical realization.” 

These agreements on specified products were provided foi by 
the Ouchy agreement, the latter having the foUowing ” declara¬ 
tion ” annexed: ” The high contracting parties reserve to them- 
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selves tlie riglit to reduce amongst themselves, following fartuular 
agrevmeni’i open to all countries^ their import duties on certain 
goods, })ioccdure being otiierwisc than provided for by Article 2 
of the present agreement. These reductions will apply to all the 
countries of tlie third part which have adhered to the particular 
agreements in question, ivhcther or not they are parties to the 
present 1 07 tvention. ’’ 

TIk' Ouchy agre<'iuent thus reserves for us the possibility of 
realizing an international agreement following on lines which we 
should ourselves suggest. 

V t K 

We make a fresh ^pcal to the spirit of collaboration amongst 
the members of the Committee to support our projects. The 
re.solutions of the Assembly of tlie League of Nations and the 
recommendations of economic experts most qualified to advise 
must not lx; made in vain. 

Europe is becoming more and more aware of the fact that the 
duties and restrictions have only aggravated the crisis, and even 
in the vciy countries which have been traditionally attached to 
protectionist ideas authoritative voices are recommending a return 
towards a more liberal iiohcy as regards international trade. 

In France, M. Flernot denounces the dangers of a closed 
economy, and M. Le Troequer, former Minister and President of 
the Euroi)ean Customs Union, extols again the entente between 
the agricultural jiroducers of Europe. Finally, die French Wool 
Association has adhered in principle to an agreement similar to 
that which wc have outlined. 

Elsewhere, in Great Britain also, exacerbation of economic 
nationalism is expressed. On the occasion of our London 
meeting Mr. Runciman expressed the hope that nations would be 
better able to see their own interests, and he registered the vow 
that he would see that international negotiations took some of 
the excessive^ character from tariff restrictions. On his side, Mr, 
Barlow, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, .subse- 
(pientljr (‘xpressed the hope that tlic Ottawa Conference would 
leave England free to negotiate with the foreigner with a view to 
a reduction of the tariff duties. Several days later Lord Grey 
r(*tunicd to thi.s idea. “ After the Ottawa Conference is closed,” 
he said, “ the task of our Government will be to work for the 
reduction of tarilf walls and the suppression of obstacles which 
hinder international transactions.” 

Our jiroposition of a Cotton Convention tends to the same 
goal. The problem is ccrtainl]^ complex, and the realization of 
our project will entail many difficulties: amongst the latter the 
question of the necessary derogation of the clause respecting the 
most-favoured-nation should receive special attention. 

We proiiosc that the question as a whole should be examined by 
a Commission on which, besides the official delegates of the 
Associations interested in our proposals, there should sit experts 
on matters of tariff questions. 

This Commission would have to study the methods and import¬ 
ance of reductions in tariffs such as affect the realization of a 
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( oUoii Pul U IS to he liojxd tint their liboius will not 1 h 
sldilc nid tint they will Ic ul to the formuhlion oi i ])roi(<t to 
winch tile niU rested Assoc i'll ions can adhcic 


111 folio IS tfu on null I nmh f rt 

Non SUR I ^ 1 ROI OSl I ION 1) UNl tONVINlION 
INll RNAIIONAI 1 (OlONNIIRt 

A I’oct ision clc Iv reunion clu ComiU liitoinUionih toljiinui Unui i 
Loiidus cn fevucr iqi’’, nous ivons cvimme surcmctinnnl Ics icnucUs 
a li ctiso colountcio bupt,tics nu Conpics do Rviis pn l<s tlivusts 
Associntjons Natiomleb 

tonv uncus do cc que 1 industnc colonnuic puioptcnnc stuftic t ul 
paituuluicmcnt dtb ontrivcs miscs luv (Chmges intcrnitirniu\ ncus 
nous semes atl'ichc® a rtcheichti Ic moyen d iltcnuor pout nos pioduits 
Its pfTits du piotcctionnisme cL nous wont, induiui dins quelle vou il nous 
puiissut scuhaitihlc d( s ongai,ci si Ion voulul ibiuln i d<s u suit its 
IJiatiqucb 

Nous ivons etc liouuux de constitci que plusums dthf ucs p itu i lunl 
on pimcipc Ic sentiment de 1 \s&oriition Cotonniiu de Belgtql i 1 j u I 
des tipeicussions du protectionmsmo bur H ciisc colonnieie (epeidint 
noire sugficstion de mind lit i die eduduc pai Ics d hguis din qu 
ceu\ Cl puissenl donnei i ce ‘•ujet un avis tenant comple des possihilitis 
et des desiderata des industiics nation lies 

Depuis la reunion de Londres et 1 envoi de notre leitrc ui\ dthgues 
un fail nouveiu important s est produit chest I ittoi 1 pu iplu t tlueh^ 
par les represent mts des Gouverncmcnls Holland is et Beige 

Rappelons biifcvemcnt que par cette convention Us | ys sign it me 
s engagent a dimmuer leuis tuifs douimcrs de lo pour etni uu in 
pend ml cmq ans Les droits de douane ne devrcnl pis die leeuuls en 
dessous d’un niveau conespondant i 4 poui cent ad n tlorini p ui le 
pioduits demi ouvres et 8 pou’' cent ad lalorein poiu Ics pioduils entien 
ment ouvres 

La Convention est ouvertc i 1 adhesion do tons Ics 1 tils miis euls 
les pays signalaires bcnCfinent do li itduction des dioits Amsi sc Uouve 
stimulco la bonne volontc dcs pays desueuv den revemi i une polUieiue 
douanicie plus libcralc 

Dans la note picsentce \ 1i idunion de 1 ondrts nou disioi s pul ml 
dcs conventions visanl i I ibussement iccipioque dcs droits II sembh 
que Ics iccoids collectifs cnvisagCs nonl d’ulleuis pis besom d iveu 
unc police gtnCiale ils peuveiit CUc resticint i eerl mts eiteiones cU 
pioduits cl (cct augmente be iiKoup leurs chmees de tt ihsiUon pi ituiiu 

Ces actoids sur des procluits dtUimincs tint tie pu\us elms U <em 
vcntion dOuehy colic ri compoilmt li “dtcluUim urn \c ' smvinu 
“I cs hiutcs piities conlnrtinles se lescivent li 1 icuUt dt leduiie eiitie 
elles a la suite d accords farfi iilurs ouotrls h fous Ics I tits leiits die it 
dentilc sur ceitvines muchmclists suiviut d lutics modilites tpu 
cellos privucs i I'uUcle 3 dc 1\ pie sente Convention les it clue items 
seiaient elendu(*s i lous Ics I tits tiers ciui out idlun iu\ uteiuls puli 
cullers dont il s'agU <?« ili souvet ou non fartn i h It nifi I onuHlian 

La Convention d Ouchy nous icsetve amsi U possibililc dc le ihsti un 
accoid inlet nation il buxvant des raodahtes que nous pouitimis suggciet 
nous mCmes 

* t * 

Nous faisons de nouveau appel \ 1 esprit de collaboration dcs membres 
du Comite pour qu’ils appuient noa proiels I es resolutions de 1 Asse mblve 
de la Soaotd des Nations les recommendations concoidmUs des expetts 
dconomiques les plus qualifies no peuvcnl lestei vaines 

L’Euiope se rend de plus en plus compte que les dioits cl restuclions 
douamties n'ont fait qu'aggravei h enso el dins les piys mtmc qui soul 
tiaditionnellcment attaches aux iddes protectionmstcs, dts voix lutciisi’es 
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rerommandont le retotir des peuplcs vers uno plus f^iande liberte des 
ochantfos. 

Kn Franco, c’ost M. le President Horriot qui dcnonce les dangers do 
Ptfconomic fcrmoc ct M. Lo Troequer, ancion ministrt et president do 
P Union J)ouanl^rc Kun)peonnc, preconisc de ni6mc I’cntenle entre Ics 
produrtours agiicoles d'F.uropo. Knfin, PAssociation franqaise de la Laine 
a adhdro on principo a uno convention scmblable a ccllc que nous avojps 
osquissce. 

D’autie part, on Grande liretagne atissi, le nationalismc economiquo 
des pouples est stigmatise. A I’occasion de la reunion de notre Coinitc il 
Londres, M. Runciman oxprimait leespoir que’les Nations puLssent xnieux 
se rendre. coniplo de leurs interfits vcritables et il einettail le voeu de voir 
des negociations internationales enlevor aux lesirictions douanieres le 
caractere exccssif qui Icur a 6t6 confdre. De son cOte, M. Barlow, president 
de la Chambre de Commerce do Manchester, exprimait demibrement Pespoir 
que la Confdrcncc d’Ottawa laisserait PAngleterre libre de ndgocier avec 
Pdtranger en vue de la rdduction des droits de douane. Quclques jours 
plus lard, Lord Grey reprenait cettc idde : “ D^s que la Conference 
d’Ottawa aura cl6ture scs travaux, disait-il, la iScbc de notre Gouvernemont 
sera de travaillcr h. Pabaissement des barriercs douaniferes et a la 
suppression des obstacles qui gQnent nos transactions." 

C'est h pareil but quo tend notre'proposition de Convention Cotonnifere. 
Le problfcme est complex, ce.rtcs, et la realisation de notre projet soulevera 
bien des difiicultds d'applicalion: parmi celles*ci, la question de la 
ddrog[ation ndeessaire la Clause de la Nation la plus favorisde devra 
retenir tout spdcialcment notre attention. 

Nous proposons que Pensemble de la question soil examind par une 
Commission dans laquellc, &, c6te des ddleguds officiels des Associations 
intercssdes par nos suggestions, sifegeraient des personnes spdcialisdes dans 
les questions douanidres. 

Cette Commission aurait k dtudier les modalitds et Piinporlance des 
rdductions larifaires qu’unc Convention Colonni^re devrail comporter. 
II est permis d’espdrer quo scs travaux ne scront pas stdriles el qu’ils 
aboutiront k la rdduction d’un projet auquel los Associations intdressdes 
pourront adhdrer. 
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{Othir SfiUi of I radi nports inn submi/itd it thi nuitiu^ oj /hi 
Iniirnationd Cotton C onnmttic m Jua^aHo ind mil lound 
on fp Oil) 


AUSTRIA. 


Coi ION Spinning 

Since tin iKginmng of Ur ciurent yi u the busiiuss of tlic 
Austrim cotton spinning csUhlisJimtnts his suffcnil \ viiy sivirt 
setback boi the stven months np to uul nwliiding sihs 
of yarn to the inland market were only cqinl to tlu nnount s( Id 
(luring thci list three months of ly^i, a dtcriasi ol 50 )Kr i» nt on 
the coircsponding period last year 

As regards the export of cotton yarns tht tot il for tlu scvdi 
months ol the curie nt yeai was about 14400 nuttu tpiinlals, is 
against 22 ztoo raetiic ciuintdls m the same pitioc’ nt tlu i n vioiis 
year Ihere has thus also been i fall of 50 per rent in (\poils 
These conditions have compelled n fresh ciutailnunt of yarn pio 
cluction to the amount ol 30 per cent sinu the ((inincnctuunl ol 
the year The industry is now woiking at nhoul 4 ] per (cnt ol 
its full capacity 

CoriON Wlaving 


The activity of the weaving establishments has alsni been 
affected unfavourably owing, m the fust phee, to the fact tint 
the consuming capacity of the Austrian population h is {xptntiuitl 
a t onsuh rable dtdine Btsuhs tins, a natural re ution has ut in 
since the moie speculative dt dings winch were indue eel by tlu 
lestiietions on foieign lulls m the last ejuarter of since gooeh 
could only be disposed of very slowly, and fen the me‘•t put ait 
still 111 the stocks ol the agents and whole deis llu eiillook 
for the ncai future is not cncourtgmg llu rieeiii use 111 

llu business tax (l/wsat^strur) to moit than 100 per eeiit 
of Its former value has been espceially delrunenfal to busUKS‘ 
On manufactured cotton piece goods there is a lax equal to 13 per 
cent of the ir value, and it is undtrsLanelable that the imposition 
of sucli a tax on trade and on consumption must, under the 
circumstances, lead to great diffieniltics Tn the first st\cn months 
of the current year imports were as follows, compare d with the same 
penod of the preceding yeai — 


Grey Cloih 

Bleached cotton fabric 
Dyed cotton fabiic 
Brinted cotton fahne 
Coloured cottons 

Total 


1912 10^1 

16 627 24 248 

<1114 S107 

2 377 4 m 

nil 2 760 

4 176 12 401 

27 306 48 890 
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The decline ni the imports of fabrics amounted, therefore, to 
about 44 per cent, up to the end of July, 1932. Owing to t|ic fall in 
the raw cotton market, prices were inllueiiced considerably, so that 
there was a marked surplus on offer in almost all qualities, m spite of 
the decline in tlie volume of irnjiorts and the quota system. Most 
sales, thendore, were made at under the cost of ])roductioii. All 
these circumslances have forced the mills (which normally can 
only just meet the mteinal demand with the number of l<K)ms at 
their disposal) to curtail ]irodiictiori. Suite the liegiiming of 
the yts'ir this reduction has amounted tt> about 2*; per cent, of 
the jiroduction at that date. 


'riic original text in Gentian runs ai> JoUoiui: — 
BAUMWOLLSPINNEKEI. 

Soil Bcginn dcs laufenden Jahres hat die Beschaftigiing tier 
osterreichischen Baumwoilspiimcrcicn cinen sehr cmphndlichen 
Ruckgang erfahren. In 7 Monaten, also bis einschliesslich Juli, 
wurdc am Inlandsmarktc eiii Garnquantum abgcsetzt, welches ilem 
Verkauf der letzlen drei Moiiate ties jahres 1931 cntsprach, was 
also gcgcniibcr dicscr Periode einen Ausfall urn nahezu 5^ % 
bcdeulct. 

Was die Ausfuhr von Bauswollgarnen bctrifft, so hat dieselbe 
in 7 Monaten des laufenden Jahres rund 14,400 mq. crrcicht, 
gegcniiber 22,400 mq. in der gleiclien Periode des Vorjahres. Der 
Export-Riickgang betragt sohin Glcichfalls cca. 50 %. Dicse 
Vcrhaltnisse haben zu einer neuerlichen Einschrankimg der Garn- 
jiroduction gezwxingen, u.zw. um nahezu 30 % seii Jahresbcgirin. 
Gegcniiber der voUen Erzeugung betragt die Einschrankung 
ungefahr 43 %. 

Baumwollweberei. 

Auch' die Bcschaftigungslage dcr Weberei ist cine iiberaus 
uiigiinstige geworden, was in der Hauptsache darauf zuriick- 
zufiihren ist, dass die Konsumkraft der dsterreichischen Bcvolke- 
rung in rascher Riickbildung bcgrilTen ist. XTcberdics ist nach 
den inchr spekulativen Eindcckungcn, welclie dor Handel und die 
Konfeklion anUisslich der Deviscnverkehrsbesdirankungcn im 
l(‘tzten Quartal 1931 durcligefiUirl hatte, cine natiirUche Reaktion 
(‘ingetreten, weil (lie auf Lager genommenen W^aren inir ausserst 
langsam abgcstossen werden fcdnncn und sich znm grossen Tcil 
nocTi j(‘tzt in den Hcindcn der Grossisicn und Detailleure befinden. 
Die Aussichten fiir die nachsle Zeii sind leidcr der Arbeits- 
losigkeit, verbunden mit Lohn- und Gchaltsktirzungen, sowie mil 
cmpfindlichen Steuererhohungen, zwangslauhg zu etner weitcren 
Herabininderung der Konsumkraft fuhren muss. Ganz besonders 
driickend hat sich die neuerlichc Erhohung der Warenumsatz- 
steuer um mehr als 100 % dcs Eriiheren Ausmasscs ausgewirkl. 
Auf fertigen Baumwollgewcben lastet derzttt cine Dmsatzsteuer 
von 15 % des Wertes, und es ist begrciflich, dass die Ueber- 
walzung eincs solchen Zuchlages auf Handel und Kensiuu 
unter den gegobenen Verhaltnissen auf die grSsstcn Scliwie- 
rigkeilen siosseti muss. — In den ersten 7 Monaten des laufenden 
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18 800 

Del Ruckging 111 (Iti 

Gt wibtciiiluhr 

lilt dlllCl bis 

1 lule lull 


ccd 4 /\. / btUagcti Duich dtii Ahsit/iuckgaiig in Giw(l)cn 
wuidc du Prcisbildung tmjifindlich bctinfltissl /umil suh trot/ 
1 infuhriuckgangcb, Ix/w [Conlingonlitiung dis Tmpmk-. tin 
bcdcuUntks Ucbci iTigt]x)l in fist ilkn Qualil itcn tigtlxn hit 
i lu GrossUil der Vcrkmft wird daliir unttr den Sdbstkoston dti 
1 i/tugir abgtschlosstn Allt du c Umstuidt hilkii /ur Polgt, 
tlass (lu ost{ ri{ idiisclun Bauiuwollwtbc iticii wddu ik imalcrwtist 
dtn InlandsbedaiE mil dtii vorhandtntn Sluliicn nm kiupp /u 
(Ucken vtrmogen, /nr 1 inschr mkung dtr Pioduklioii gt/wimgtn 
Sind St it Jahitsbcgmn duriU diost Rcduktion ungtldu / 
dcs tlamaligen Piodnktionsslandts tirticht ha ben 

(I inin d(r Bmimivolhpinmr und \Yehi7 Oesterriichs ) 


BELGIUM. 

The activity of the Belgian cotton mdustiy ha*? been influenced 
by the fluctuations in the raw cotton market In consequence of Iht 
rise in prices, and after a certain amount of hesitation due to lack 
of confldence on the part of buyers in the stability of the lu iikct 
the demand for yams increased during the month of August 

Spinneis worked less short time and actually then running- 
time amounted to from 65 to 70 per cent of normal capaaty 
Prices, however, remain poor 

It lb not possible to determine exactly the degree of activity 111 
the weaving section, the situation vaiying perceptibly fiom one 
flim to anollur, it can Ik estimated, however, that, m th( mam, 
the short tunc lu the weaving section ittams to about the sinu 
level as that put into operation by tlu spmiurs 

Ihe Belgian cotton industry has made no wages inodifu itions 
since May last Wages are at picsenl at the level they weu m 
November, 1926 


7 he jollowtng the original nport in French — 

L’activite de Pindustrie cotonnitre beige a 6te influencee par 
les fluctuations du marche des cotons bruts Par suite de la 
hausse des cours et aprfes certames hesitations dCies aumanque de 
confiance des acheteurs dans la fermeU du marcht, les demandes 
de files ont augmente dans le courant du mois d’sout 

Les filatures ch6ment moms ct, actuellemcnl, leur adivitc 
attemt de 65 ^ 70 pour cent de leur capacitd de production 
Toutefois, les pnx destent mauvais 
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II n (st pas ])Ossibl( cl( cUUimincr (\dcUimnt k d octii- 

patiou (Us tissagts, li siUiilioii varnnl scnsibUiiKUl d uiis iisint 
a I’diitrc, oti pttii c-tinur ccpdiclant qiu, (hns 1 (iisuiibk k 
tissij^e dioim i jhii 1 )KS aiilaiil quc h filiturt 

1 ’indiisliu coloiiiiu R )x Igc na [) is (iiu g,istti d( nioclificdtions 
(i( sil.nus diptiis ]c iiiois d( mai (kiiiwi I cs siUurcs soul m 
niv( au ()U ils atb igii u( iit cii iiovi mlm li)20 

L ooliratni Xwoiiatton 1 oti nimr d ) 

CHINA. 

I iic cotton market in (luni bis ucciitly be in gicdtly sub¬ 
jected to stii&s owing to the slump in the jnicc of American cotton 
and dccicasing stocks ol Chmese vain tic s Ibcinicc fluctuations 
of Ainciican cotton always have an important influence on Chinese 
cotton prices I or the time being there is no inelication of any 
imiiiovemcnt in the local cotton market iiiitiJ the Aineiican cotton 
Cl op IS clc finitely known tor the homc-giowii staple, however, 
there has been an inactive market on account of comparatively high 
prices and large stocks ot fore ign cotton in practically every cotton 
mill, jiaiticiilaily in Shanghai eotton mills Most mills follow their 
usual conservative jiolicy of avoiding buying the law material on a 
luge scale n Mew of the instability of the yam market Ihc 
‘wait and see” attitude of the various mills, in consce|uence of 
the woilelwidc weakness of the market, is firmly maintained 

The demand for cotton yam dining the past months has been 
small, due to the tight money market anel to depreciate d puichasmg 
I lower m the mlerioi among the farming ana labouring classes 
who arc usually large consumeis of domestic products The 
dumping of Jitpancsc yam in the North China m irket has reduced 
the (iemand fiom that source foi Chinese yarn to almost nothing 
The purchasing power m the Yangts/c Valley has not yet been 
lestored ®mcc the floods of last autumn Fortunately, the demand 
from South China, particularly Kwangtung province, has been 
very brisk, though transactions have been done on a small scale 
only The piospeet Cor future business, therefore, is still dark 
Notwitlistanding the temporary revival, however, there is no sign 
of peimancnt improvement 1 he decline of the C liinese silk tiaeii 
the < ver increasing poverty among the fanning population, and 
above all, the ever increasing comiietition of fapmese nulls with 
then “dumping” in many paits of China, have darkintd all 
hojK s of future imiirovement 

{Chinese Colton Mill Oumrs' Assoeiation') 


FRANCE. 

Ihc veiy unhapiiy situation detailed in ihc preceding Bulletin 
Tbi the second quarter of 1932 persisted during July The rise in 
the price of raw cotton cxpeiienccd in August entailed a better 
demand, but this revival slackened considerably when cotton fell 
again 

Prices naturally follow the cost of the law matciial but the 
slight impiovement in the margin was only partially maintained, 
and prices continue to be mediocie 

A ceitam increase in activity is to be observed According to 
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oiu latest statistics, which bntif^ us to the rnrl of Auj^ust tlie 
percentage of actuity in pioduetion is only ihout 
lor the sjnnnmg scetiori, tg pci cent foi clouhliu^, iiid hS per 
cent foi weaving 

No icdiictions oi wigcs hive t*dveii [ilici ‘'iiue the list npoil 


///e /e/V (>/ nnporls and i\/>)rh lU h j)umi in tfu ont mil 
/ n m h r I )Ti if n h joll > i v 

I T, tres miuvnsc situation siginln dins It prtettlent Hullttin 
pour k sceoncl Inmestre dc i peisiste ptiidnit It mois tit 

]uxlitt — 1 nsuite li hausst du colt n hint suivtimc en aout i pit) 
voque line me 1 lie lilt dtmnitk niiisee mouvement tie leprist skst 
traillcuTs ctmsidtiablelutlit i ileiiU loistpit Its eours du eoitm tint 
b nssc 1 nouve i u 

I es ])iix s’liisciutIII niluitlltiuenl ivet une uignientation 
correlative ilihiusst tit la nialitu immiert 1 ikgtie nut lion 
tion dt la nidigt clt I'lbncation qu’on wait pit tonsidlti nt stst 
quo particIlemt nt mainlt ime ct Ics pii\ eoniimieiit i ^Ire mt tlioeit s 

On constate unt eertanic legiession du ehftmdgt D'apies nos 
dcrniert?s statisciiics, qui icmonttnt i la fi.n du moii el’aoCit, le 
pouiccntagc d’activite dts unites ck pioduetion est d’enviroii 
57 poui cent pour la fdatuie, tie poin cent pour Ic ictonlage ct 
05 pour cent le tissage 

Aucunc leduction dc salaires nest intcrvenue de[)uis U 
publication du dernier Bulletin 

COMMIRCI IXIlKITUk 
(1 ort 1,^11 t iramti 0 ) 


A Tmiouiaiions (Impoils) 

1 I iK de colon (C otton yam 

2 lissus ele colon el lutrcs irttclci mmufutmi't 
(Cotlon tioili intl other minnlitluretl fcoods) 

3i I xpoKiAiioNS (1 xpoits) 

1® I ils de colon cxpoititions lot dts 
(Cotlon yam—^toUl cxpoits) 

Dcstxnationb 

Alg6ne Colonies Iran^ uses tl pays dt piotcttoi tl 
(Algona Irenth colonitb and protcttoiile counints) 

Marches dlrangtis (roreign maiktls) 17 501 lit f2 

2‘’ Tissus de colon et autrts articles monufictuit^s 

exportationb totales 102 5H8 01 862 

(Cotton cloth and other manufactured goodb—totU 
eaeports) 

Debtinations 

Alg6ne Colomes fran^aibts ct p lys dt piolectont 68 405 08 008 

(Algeria French colonits and protccloiatc tounlnts) 

Marches dtiangeis (Foreign markets) M 180 21761 

{Syndicai GSnA'ol 4c I Inductne Cotdtntcn 1 lanffuse) 


26mt frimtslit 
(2nd tjiuiUi) 
ion 1012 
Ouml lux mt Uiquos 
(mttiit lumlds) 

5 621 1710 

8106 1 j06 


22115 JO 224 


1 871 2 706 
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GERMANY. 

WrA\iN( Skiion 

riie misdtisf uloiy jxjsilion the cott')n industry in Soiitli 
Geimdiiy pirsisUd till llu thinl quAiUi of and led to the 

(ontniudion up to Auj,iisl io^ 2 , cl llu cmtailincnt incntioiud 
111 tile hst 111) lit wliuli imp std i n llu South Girmin ind Wist 
pli di in wt ivitif, {st ibli liiiu Ills viiuas dij^uis )f short lime 
wotkiii^ U[) to 20 ol llu (iln lely eiiiluleen pn diutioii In 
coniK ction with llu use in ])uee of r iw iinteinl md the soiiuwhit 
more fivouidlile outlook ^ciuiiHv deinind men iscel duiuig 
August, so that dt the end of the quiitei the oideis on hanel 
wcic ol giedttr imount than it llu entl ol the hist and second 
quditcis of IQ ^2 riif (hgitc ol dctivity of llu nulls rose some 
whit o‘' a conscejucnce incl amounted townds the end of the 
peiiod undei review to s )in( /() of full e ipicily An impiovc 
ment in weaving nurgiiis could unfoitun itely not lx obi lined 
As hitheito, these are ihsoluttly imsdtisfactoi} anel insufficient 


E/le follownK IS tin r port in Gtnnui 

Die unbefnc dige ndc Geseh illslagt dcr stielde utsehen Paiiin 
wollinclustiu hit zu lie gum des ^ Oinitals i()-)2 angehalten. und 
di/u giluhrt, (lass ilu iii dem Ictztcii Bciicht eiwihnti Betiiebs 
iiiiscln inkung in dcr suddcutschcn und wi slf ilisehen Buunwoll 
weberei, die gestaffelte Linsehrinkungss itze bis /n 20 / tlei 
bibhcrigcn, sclion emgesehrankte 11 J^roeliiktirn voisih, aueh nocb 
bis nini 20 August 19,2 duichgelubrt wuide Iin /usamnien- 
hang init der bteigerung der Rolistofrjireise und ciner etwas 
gmifatigtren Beurteilimg dei allgenitmen L ige hit sicli im I aufe 
Hes August die Nachliage belebt sodass am Sehlusse des (juartals 
der vorhaiidcne Aufsti igshcstand gre ssci wai -ils am Sehlusse des i 
und 2 Quaitdls ic)?2 Dcr Bcscnnftigung giael 1st inlolgcdcsscn 
(bcnfalls etwas gcstiegen und betiigt gegen Lndc des Quartals 
etwi /o ' pel vollen Kaiia/itat Dint Bcsstriing ilcr Webmargexi 
komite Icielei nieht ei/iclt werden Die sc sjnd nuh wie vor 
absolul iinrul inglich und unbcfriedigeud 

{Vtnui SuddiUtsihcr RauvniollinaHsfri(lhr ( 1 ) 
Spinning Si chon 

In the lust few weeks of the third qimter of 10^2 the iconomie 
])ositioii of the Gciman cotton spimimg industry was substantially 
uneliaugcd fioni that of the ])rcceeling quarters but m August, m 
consequence of the steady rise on the iiait of cott in prices all 
sections of the trade cMTierunced i quickening in the tempo of 
business f (owe ver, although there was an inciea‘-e in the desire to 
purchase call® on old contracts wcie not greatl))’ m eMdence 

The decline shown in the tendency of cotton puce® at the com 
mcncement of Scplcuibei, and the shaiqi varialions of pure 
experienced, injected an element of iinccrtainlv into the yarn busi 
ness However, m spite of this the flow of fresh order® continued 
Calls on old contracts were even gieater thin in tht previous 
months 
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As from Scptenihcr u, tho ort»amA*(l tint ail luonl ol pio- 
(luclion, which had been introduced into the Gorman (ulton- 
spinninji industry since July i, tt)p, was waived. The ])iestnt 
ilegree of activity, however, has only increased .slightly in spitt‘ ol 
this fact, and can b(‘ taken as ()t; to yo per cent, ol the full capacity 
of the mduhtry at lh<‘ end of the (piarter under nwiew. 


y’//c or'ighial report ui (icrinnM rcad^s a.s follows : 

Ill den c'rsten Wochen des 3. Quartals wai die gesclialt- 
liche Lage der deutscheii Baumwollspinnerei in wesentlichen 
gegcnulxir dem voraufgcgangencn (Juartal iinver*unlert still, lilrst 
im Laufc des Mts. August setzte aTs Folgc' der starken Steigeriuig 
der RohbaumwoU-Notierungen in alUni SparUm der Bauinwoll- 
spinnerci eine markliche Bekdiung der Verkaulstatigki'it ein. Bei 
den Abschlusscn haiidelte es sirh iecloch vorwiegend nni Meinungs 
— Kiiufe der Abnehmerschaft; eine Verst arkting des Abrufes auf 
alte Koiitrakte war dagegen zunachst noch nicht zu iKnnerktn. 

Die mit Beginn des Mts. Seiitember eintreUmdc riicklaufipi' 
Bewegung der Rohstoff-Notierungcni, die init starkcni Schwan- 
kungen verbunden war, \rug zwar eine crhebliche TInsicherheit in 
da$ Garngeschaft, Trotzcleni hielt aber der Neueingang an 
Auftragen im allgemeinpn an. Der Abruf auf fiuh(‘re Abschliisse 
war sogar Icbhafter aLs 111 den Monalcn vorher. 

Mit Wirkung vpm 12. September wurde die o r g a n i s i e r t e 
Bctriebseiiischrankung, die in der gesaniten deutschen Baumwoll- 
spinnerei vom i. JuH 1932 ab durchgcfiihrt war, vorluufig unter- 
brochen. ^ Der tatsachUchc Beschiiftig^ingsgrad hat sicli aber 
trotzdem im allgemeincn iiur luiwcseiitlich gcholien, er kann gegeii 
Dnde des Bcrichts = Quartals mit etwa 65 bis 70 % der Voll- 
Kapazitat angenominen werden. 

{Arbeiisctusschuss der dcuischen 'BaunmollspinnerverMnde ' 

HOLLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

Conditions in 'the spinning section have, not improved during 
the last three months. Most of the mills are working short-time, 
as the demand for yarns remains imsalisfactory. IVices ore very 
poor, both for coarse and medium counts, and most mills arc 
working at a loss. 

Weavino'Section. 

Thdi'- situation in the weaving section of the Dutch cotton 
industry is very poor generally. The large export mills arc 
receiving v&cy few orders, and have a great number of loom.s 
stopped. The demand from the home trade is far from good, 
and the competition in this market is so sevca-c that the price.s 
obtainable arc very poor indeed. According to a recent cnniiiry, 
the number of workpeople employed by 75 cotton mills amounted 
to 27,012 on June i, 1032, against 40,122 on June i, T()2 o. The 
average workmg week in 1932 was 40i houns, against 48 hours in 
1930, and the amount of wages paid at present is about 20 million 
flonhs per year, against 41.3 miUion florins in 1929. 
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HUNGARY. 

The situation of the Hungarian cotton industiy is in the main 
unchanged. In consequence of the existing restriction regarding 
exchange, the mainlciiance of the industry is beset with many 
difficulties. The iiniiorts of finished goods have further declined, 


as is shown by the following statistics: — 

IIKU IU»2 

IMUOR'IS -(<iumia,ls) Janudiy January 

Lo July to July 

intlubivc anclusive 

Raw cotton ., .. .. .. .. .. 08,000 j97,Ol)8 

Cotton ynrii .. .. .. .. .. .. 11,197 12,737 

Cotton piece good.s and other cotton goods .. .. 12,064 5,663 

JtXPORTS—(quintals) 

Cotton yam . .. . - •. .. 2,189 32 

Cotton piece goods .. .. .. .. .. 4,545 8,905 


The following is the original text in German : — 


Die Lage dcr uiigarischcn Baumwollindiistrie ist im 
Allgeineinen unverandert. Infolgc dcr bekannten Devisen- 
schwierigkeiten ist auch die Aufrecbterhaltung der Betriebc forl- 
wahrend mit Schwierigkeiten verbuilden. Der Import von 
Fertigwaren ist weitor zuriickge^ngen wie a us den folgcnden 
statistischen Daten zu entnehmen ist: — 


1031 ' 1032 

IMPORT—(quintals) I-VI I-Vl 

(Jan!-Jaly) (Jan.-Jiily) 
inclusive) inclusive) 

RohbaumwoUe (Raw cotton) ,, .. .. .. 68,600 87,098 

BaumwoUgame (Cotton yam) . 11,197 12,737 

Baumwollgewebe und sonstige BaumwoUwaren .. 12,064 5,663 

(Cotton piece goods and other cotton goods) 

EXPORT—(quintals) 

Baumwollgarno (Cotton yam) . 2,189 82 

BanmwoUgowobo (Cotton piece goods .. .. 4,646 3,906 


{Magyar TexHlgyarosok Orssagos Egyesultite, Budapest.) 


JAPAN. 

Since the beginning of November last year the rate of curtail; 
ment of output observed by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
(previously 25.6 per cent.) has been 30.8 per cent., but it is now 
announced that spindle activity will be reduced still mojp^ from 
the beginning of October, 1932. The percentage of curtailment 
from October to December will be 36.4. 


SWEDEN. 

The cotton industry is still suffering from the world crisis. 
Short-time working prevails with very few exceptions in most of the 
establishments. As far as the cotton industry goes, there are very 
few signs that the present crisis is passing. 



}(> SlAll 01 IR\DI krrORJS 

Ni) il 1 (rilums hiv been inuU ui tht wagts pud to sjniitKrs 
uulvvtwd-., \s tlK iL.ic{ incut between the employers issoeiitioii 
iiul the uiiK ns Ins been otolonged for iiiolhcr'vc ir 

(S HsIa I uniiU /1 hri! ti V >rt nnii,ni ) 


SWITZERLAND 

A billicil ) tlic Swiss indusli> is 1 iln unng timid the gu thsi 
1)1 tlillieullus IS itgnds cxpoits nitl cxtuimly low putts ire 
gdidil llu oitlciscmthc l)ooksart by n > me iiis sulliddit bikctp 
hilly ot (tipu cl the siiidl contingent of woikt rs still (nijilovc d 1 he 
slioil use 111 the piicc of cotton at llu tc niiudianuiit oi Sc})Unib(i 
brought an ineicISC of oidcis neveithckss tin use wissh it lived 
and before the end ot the month puces weit iccepted which be n 
no rclitiou to tlu tic dine m the piiec of the raw iinltirn'^ 
ilthougli, on the one band, \ few tmiiloyers hi\e succec dc d m ]iio 
viding ordeis loi then pioduetion fen two or three months ahe id, 
yet, on tlu othei hind it the end ol the jicriod covticd by this 
lepoit, cjo pel cent ot ill factouts wcie expeiitiuing tonsulei ibit 
curtailment notwithstanding tlu incitastd utivity due to tlie 
carlici mipulsc on accruiit of lower puces of r iw in ite ii il About 
2S per cent of the cotton opci itives aic woikmg part linu 

Reductions iii wages arc hindered by jiohlital incl ti idt muon 
obstacles as well as by leductions m weirking hours and slow 
piogiess IS being made, only about 6o jxr cent ol the ein])loytd 
opeiativcs being as yet atlccteel I he withdrawal of o]Kratives 
from the ra,nlvs of spinners and weavers pi ot teds relatively 
unhindered 


J /u original nfiori tn Girmau foUoiis 

Die schwci/eristlu Bauinwrllmdiislrie Itidtl nirh wu voriiuler 
umibeiwindlithcn 1 x])oitschwitiigkciten und allseitig sehirfem 
Preiselruck Du /ii Bath stclunckn Auftrige reiclun /u aueh mti 
ann ilunid volkr Be sch liligung tier nodi vorhindnieii Belegsehalt 
bei we item me hi uis Wohl brachte du kur/e Bntinwollhuis*-e 
Anfaiig Septembei ae veiiudirte Orders doth Unite du e 
Anregimg sehon voi Monalstntle witdtr ih trot/dem Pitist 
ak/cplitrl wurdtn, die elem Rohstolfaufsdilag ktine Rethiumg 
trugen Wc nn c s e me iseits ctlidu n Be tncben gelunge n isl fur line 
Arbcitskraftc /wei bis drti Monate itulicntle BtsdnfUgung /u 
sicheru, so /cugt andeiscits der Umstand, elass /u I ndc tier 
Benchtsiuriodc 40 Pro/ent aller Betriebe imtei erlubhehei fell- 
arbcxtslosigheit litten, von der bcschrankten Auswirkung dci kiir/le- 
bigcn Nadifragc Rund 2S Pro7cnt der gesamlen Baumwoll- 
arbeiterschafl smd z Zt noch tcilarbeitslos 

Die Lohtnsenkung, gehemmt durch gewerkschafthche und 
poUUsche Widcrstande sowie Arbeitszeitieduktioncn micht nacli 
wie vor sehr langsamc Fortschritte und 1st heutc erst bei 60 Pro/e iit 
der Bdeijjischaft in vorwiegend bcschcidenem Rahnitn dureli- 
gefuhrt Umso uiigehemmter voll/ieht sich die Ausschcidung 
von Arbeitskraften aus dem Produkitionspro/oss namenthch in 
Spinnerei and Zwimerti^ 
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IMIORL UR]) J XI OKI US DI N MONAIl N JUNI [ULI UNI) AUUUSI 
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[inpoilb 

I v^ioits 


Amount 

Vnlut 

Aim iml 

VUuc 


Mini, 

Hitt 

Motive 

Wat 


(luml ils 

i I 

quint Us 

ll 

\ tins (f arm) 

] ] 10 ()(> 

1 529 Sbl 

SWO «) 

2 187 409 

(loths {(jiit It) 

1<)78 S7 

4 22^051 

5 298 (14 

6 722 651 

Knit ( nods {Slu/t n 11) 

m 

<)t27t 

1 ))(> 24 

1 182 780 

lot ll 

8 U1 'it 

SSt? 280 

12 761 78 

J 1490 840 


(^clmitzerischir Spmmr^ Zwnmr uiid Weber Vereih) 


U.S A. 

Mill stocks of carded cotton cloths at the end of Scptcnibet 
amounted to less than thicc weeks of current production, according 
to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, which 
early in October made public its statistical report of production, 
biUings and sales for September, it)^2 The figures cover a period 
of hvc weeks 

Stocks are down 23 5 pci cent to 160,121,000 yards, which is a 
new low rccoiel Shipments during the montli wtie ^"^4,242,000 
yards 01 117 3 pei cent of jiroduction, which totalled 284,956,000 
yards The average weekly production was 56,()91,000 yards 
Sales foi the month were 292,410,000 yaicls, 01 102 6 per emit of 
pioduction 

The yardage of unfilled orders was 4^14028000 yaids, an 
increase over the production at the same date m the boom year of 
1929, when the hguie was 438,952 000 yaids, although it should 
be noted that September of that ycai contained only four weeks 
instead of five, as m this year Stocks then were 185,000,000 yaids 
more than are now on hand 

The following statistics cover upwards of 300 classifications or 
const!uctioiis of carded cotton cloths, and represent the major 
Iinrlion of the production of these falsies m the Umted States 
The icpoit leprescnts yardage leported to the Association and the 
( olton lextilc Institute, Inc it is a consolidation of the same 
23 gioups coveicd by lejieits since October, 1927 The figures 
for the month of September covei a period of h\e weeks — 

Pioduction 284,056,0(X> yards 

Saks 292,410,OCX) yards 

Ratio of sales to production 102 6 jicr cent 

Billings 334,242,000 yards 

Ratio of bill mgs to pioauction 117 3 pci cen^ 

Stocks on hand September i 209,407,000 yaids 
Stocks on hand September 30 160,121 yards 

Change in stocks ciecrease 23 5 ptr cent 
Unfilled orders September i 485,860,000 yards 
Unfilled orders September 30 444,028,000 yaido 
r lunge m unfilled ordeis decrease 8 6 per cent 
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PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
(Rc'c.ipilulaiiou of monthly totils)* 
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J.uni.iiy 
l‘Vl)iti,ny 
M.uih (5 wivhs) 

M.iy (fi ■vv(‘t‘k.s) 

June 

July. 

August (5 weeks) 

SrptemU'r 

October 

November (5 weeks) .. 
Detember 
1029 

January (fi weeks) 
February 
March .. 

Ai^ri I • * • * • • 

May (fi weeks) 

June ., 

July. 

Au^st (6 weeks) 

Iieptcnibcr 

October 

November (6 weeks) .. 
Docomber 


1930 

January (6 weeks) 
February 
March .. 

A^ril • • a * 

IMlay (S weeks) 

June a a 
July 

August (B weeks) 
September a. 
October (B weeks) 
November 
December (6 weeks) 
1031 
January 
h'ebruary 
March (5 weeks) 

April a a 

May 

Juno (6 weeks) 

July a a 

August 

September (S wcolcs) 
October 
November 
December (5 weeks) 
1933 


January 
February 
March (6 weeks) 
jAmril a a 

May. 

June (6 weeks) 

July. 

Au^st 

September IS weeks). a 
• OOO’s omitted. 


l‘io Ship- Stock 

(luctioii Salles iiienis .it end 


297,(599 I9t,m 
300,323 250.328 285,404 

358,271 350,101 337,819 

2««.00f> 835,117 270,172 

3*9,325 209,815 320,344 

287,818 207,025 270.342 

221.820 187,430 217,5 W» 

«OSlyl70 340,810 324,073 

253,685 3S7.151 278,110 

281.899 401,963 307,402 

341,841 376,163 347,940 

279,207 226,189 270.098 


307,223 

382,142 

402,694 

418,427 

441,608 

468,981 

463,270 

441,007 

417,245 

394,742 

388,034 

J01,71.3 


.. 342,806 317,078 346,364 

. . 292,873 340,709 309,118 

. . 297.994 368,333 326,633 

. . 283,788 202,620 277,008 

.. 341,.370 278,336 326,121 

.. 285,928 228,244 262,008 

. a 231,439 262,889 262,779 

. a 307,638 312,036 326,398 

.. 268,011 371,486 287,628 

a a 283,004 222,190 266,460 

a a 346.146 222,911 276,377 

a a 243,736 302,934 214,148 


389.105 

372,960 

345,311 

352,091 

367,340 

401,200 

382,020 

364,000 

345,043 

302,667 

431,420 

401,013 


323,287 

206.849 
261,403 
267,243 

276,801 
198,639 

166.850 
218,816 
182,.386 
228,806 
200,033 
234,052 


292,084 

243,861 

202,240 

223,226 

184,47,3 

120,947 

180,147 

236,272 

201,080 

335,801 

183,007 

182,650 


331,481 

274,643 

266,076 

263.360 

270,066 

182,062 

170,680 

231,348 

232.976 

270,383 

200,061 

220,961 


462.819 

446,125 

440.863 

444,730 

460,481 

466.368 

466,620 

442,900 

392,400 

360,880 

366,801 

363,902 


k « 
4 • 
4 • 

• • 


202,140 

212,168 

271,038 

225,065 

226,302 

260,103 

192.646 

209,060 

272,118 

227,110 

231,446 

264,692 


239.100 

326,601 

205,334 

137,749 

100.029 

366,902 

168.363 

167,666 

287,708 

333,679 

224.207 

204.916 


210,697 

248,364 

317,186 

217,582 

206,003 

273,871 

211,331 

227,044 

278,040 

216,207 

213,880 

237,834 


366,614 

310,328 

27.3,781 

282,164 

.‘101,043 

288,236 

200.449 

260,865 

244,924 

266,833 

273.390 

200,248 


• « 

« • 


* « 


282,707 338,010 

244,842 246,682 

286,252 106,860 

206,089 102,307 

183,717 146,766 

200,687 188,168 

141.073 222,010 

180,781 610,531 

284,960 202,410 


268,880 264,060 

268,744 230,664 

266,676 266,281 

102,104 302,216 

170,486 316,448 

210,886 306,160 

106,674 281,249 
252,023 209,407 

334,242 100,121 


Untilled 
fnderh 
at end 
313.803 
281.817 
297,099 
302,044 
305,616 

302.328 
272,227 
288,901 
.398.006 
402,660 
610.770 

408.801 

440.686 

472,176 

604,870 

430,208 

.382,612 

358.718 

308.858 

366,006 

438,062 

305,008 

342,282 

431,018 

391,571 

300,880 

387,403 

367.328 
271,746 
210,010 
222,408 
220,422 
286,427 
360.846 
333,261 

288.950 

317,406 

396.802 

373.951 
294,118 
218.641 
330,576 
277.697 
217,608 
227,167 
344,639 
364,067 
322,030 

391,160 

377,088 

278,163 

218,306 

103,637 

170,100 

227.052 

486,860 

444,028 
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U.S.S.R 

According to reports published lecently by the U S Depart¬ 
ment of Agiiculture (Buioau of A.giicultuial 1 couomicb), the Julv 
piodiiction i)lan in Russia was it ported fully executed m the case 
of cotton fdbiics with totil pioduction amounting to 198,000,000 
yirds (100 2 ]Kr cent of tht plan) Yarn output continued some 
whdt below plans with 47,900,000 lbs , 01 95 h per cent of the 
plan, turned out duiuig th^ month 

August production figuics will probably be smaller them those 
of July because of the summer vacation taken by the workers 
Prclimmaiy figures available for the first twenty days of the 
month mdicate a 1 al output of finished fabrics of only 90,900,000 
yards and 27,^00,000 lbs of yam 

lotal production of cotton fabrics duiing the first half of the 
year amounted to i,375jOOO 000 yds , or 46 5 per cent of the yearly 
plan Compartd with Iht corresponding period m 1931, pio¬ 
duction increased by about 12 per cent , but a further increase is 
necessary if the total plan lor 1932 of 3,348,000,000 yards is to be 
executecl A lag as compaied with the plan is also noticeable m 
the case of cotton yam production, which amounted to 
364,813,000 lbs during the six months ended June 30, or also 
46 ^ ]i€ r ct nl of the yearly plan 
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CO I ION CrROWim. 



ALGERIA 

A r^pou, dated Scptembci iij, in the Bulletin o£ the Associa 
tion C otonni ic Coloniale, states that — 

‘ By icT.'-on of the low prices loi cotton and the depredations 
of the pink 1 oil worm, the cultivation of cotton in Algeria is 
tending to deciease 

During the piesenL year only about 2 '\o hcctars, as against 
I 200 hectars in 1031, are under cultivation Latterly however 
t1i( ])ink boll woiin docs not appeal to have done as much damage 
IS c irhcr in the vear, hut it will be necessary to wait until the end 
of October bcfoic it will Ije possible to estimate the yield per acre, 
which IS at present put at S quintals of seed cotton per hectar 

Weathci conditions have been cxtiemely favouiable for the 
crops cultivated, and the stands of the cotton plant are perfect 
Shortage of water has not been noticeable except m the eiistiicts 
of Sig and Periegaux The Government has eiecided to send a 
representative of the Agricultural Service to Eg3q)t m 01 dor to 
study the method employed against the pink boll worm in that 
countiy ’ 

BRAZIL 

1 HI GOVIKNMI N [ C 01 ION SERVICP 

lh( SuptiinUndeiit of the C otton Service has piesenteel to the 
Miniski of Agncultuic the ReiiorL of the work clone during the 
jeai in tin nil reduction to which he states that many ini 

1 rove Hunts have Ikcii intioduced 

A ntw system Ins been organized in connection with e^pell 
iiuntn work tiiiud on at all the expenmentai stations and in 
some of the seed (ains in the States of Maianhno, Ccaia, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Parahyba Pernambuco, Alagoas, Sergipe, 
Bahia Rio cle Janeiro, Minas Gcraes and S§,o Paulo, which now, 
for the hist time, is in accordance with the system aelopted at the 
Lnglish station at Rothamsted 

1 he woik of the fibres laboratory has been regularly carried on 

The classification services have been incorporated in the 
Ministry of Agricultuie, and the commissions which operated in 
the States under the rc&pe*ctive Governments and Associations 
have. l)tcn suboidmatccl to the Federal Government, which alone 
issues certificates of inspection of products exported 
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1 he total tjuanlily ol raw cotton classified by the Ministry of 
Aj^rKulture amounted to 88,268,035 kilos, as rompnieil with 
()7,2/j5,i7o kilos in the previous year, and a notahlt* nnpnnnnent 
was oliseived in th«‘ quality of the 1931 crop. 

The expelluu'ntal stations, seed larnis and co-openitive^ camps 
pnnluced durinjjj the y<‘ar a total of 374,i^i kilos, as eompaied 
with 2g‘;,o22 kilos in 1050. There was an inciease ol iqo hectaies 
in the area und<‘r cultivation in lhes<* estahlishments, fiotn i,oSl 
hectares in i()5o to r,i‘;4 hectares in 11)51 (a hectare is approxi¬ 
mately ecpiivalent to two and a half acres). Amoiif; th(‘S(» th<‘ 
first jilac'c was taken by the seed hiriii of tflxTlandia, in the State 
of Minas Gereas, where the production amounted t(» kilos. 

The distriliution of seeds was somewhat less than in the 
previous year, and amounted to 148,667 kilos. ~— - 

The production during the year IQ 31 tolalled t02,lS3 metiic 
tons, of which 20,778 tons were exported abroad. 

The riwenue of the Service reached the sum of Rs.‘;‘?3 :48^J|l268 
during the year, which was a considerable advance on the amount 
of Rs,85 : 770.$87q for the previous year. 

The re|X)rt points out that there are vast areas in the roiinlry, 
particularly in the north-east region, that might be coiiered with 
cotton. 


The SufcrinUnd&ncia do Servi^o do Algodao of the Ministerio 
da Agricultura, Rio de Janeiro, published the following final 
cotton crop report for Brazil:— 


COTTON SEASON 1931-32—PRODUCTION OP RAW COTI'ON BY STA'ritvS 




Production 

l*roduclion Increase or 

Rill'S of 478 lbs. 

No. 

State 

1930-31 

1931-32 Decrease 

1030 31 

1031 31 



kgs. 

kgs. kgs. 



1 

Amazonas 

__ 

20.000 1 - 20,000 


02 

2 

Ford. 

3,610,000 

2 , 001,000 - 1,600,000 

16,166 

9,200 

3 

MaranhSo 

12,213.000 

13,830,000 -I- 1,617,0(K) 

66,210 

63,663 

4 

Piauliy .. 

1,670,000 

1,897,000 + 221.000 

7,718 

8.731 

6 

Ccard 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

64,436 

64,436 

C 

R. G. do Norto .. 

10 , 000,000 

14,281,000 - 1 - 4.281,000 

46.026 

66.728 

7 

Parahyba 

18.000,000 

23,000,000 6,000,000 

82.815 

106,868 

3 

l^ttitiambuco 

13.000.000 

16,000,000 I- 2,000,0(10 

60,833 

60,038 

9 

Alap^Aos .. 

4,418.000 

6 , 000.000 4 . 2.182,000 

20,331 

30,377 

10 

Serttiw ., 

3,760,000 

4.126,000 -I- 376,(MX) 

17,260 

18,086 

11 

Boiuu 

3,600,000 

2,600,000 - »(M ),000 

16,100 

11.067 

12 

Rio do Janoivo .. 

1,936,000 

1,936,0(8) 

H.OlO 

8,010 

13 

Paulo 

11 , 000,000 

16,000,000 1 6 , 0 (KM »00 

60.628 

73,610 

14 

Minos Geraes 

6 , 000 , 001 ) 

6,600.000 - • 600,000 

23,013 

26,311 

16 

Goyaz 

160,000 

- 160,000 

600 

' 



102,163,000 120,790,000 -|-18,037,000 

470,161 

666,037 


Uio cle Jttni‘iro, July 30, 1032. 


Under the new organization of the Classihcation Section of the 
Cotton Service of the Ministry of Agriculture, all cotton exported 
is submitted to rigorous classification, the oflicials being present 
wheri the cotton is being pressed and the bales prepared for export, 
and issuing the necessary official certificates. 
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The cotton inspected during 1931 was classified according to 
the following types and lengths of fibre: — 


TyiMi 1 (-alrict good middlings) 

per cent. 
6*0 

„ 2 (good middling) 

4-0 

„ 3 (middling) 

180 

„ 4 (bliict low middling) .. 

230 

„ 6 (low middling) 

21-0 

„ 6 (low middling) 

120 

„ 7 (strict good ordinary).. 

8-0 

„ 8 (good ordinal y) 

4-0 

„ 0 (good ordinary) 

6-0 

ijnteis (below type 9) 

4*0 

Up to 20 millimetros .. 

0-6 

» 22 „ 

3-0 

„ 24 . 

100 

„ 26 

14-0 

,,28 „ 

200 

.,30 

170 

„ 32 „ . 

120 

,.34 . 

14-0 

36 „ . 

80 

„ 38 „ ... 

.. . — 

Mixed .. .. . 

1-fi 


It IS calculated that the areas suitable for cotton cultivation in 
the principal cotton-growing states amounts to 81,923,000 hectares, 


as follows; — 

Maranlilo 




hectares 
.. 11,346.000 

Piauhy 




7,706,000 

Ceari 




6,266,000 

R.G. do Norte 


■ • 


1,876,000 

Parahyba .. 


• • 


1,741,000 

Pernambuco 


i » 


3,176,000 

Alag6as 


« ■ 


1,016,000 

Sergipe 


• m 


720,000 

Bahia 


m • 


.. 19,683,000 

S2.0 Paulo .. 


4 « 


8.333.000 

Minas Goraes 




.. 20,264.000 


In addition to the above, cotton growing on a smaller scale is 
carried on in the states of Pard, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Rio de 
Janeiro and Espirito Santo. 


BULGARIA. 

On an area of 30,000 acres, representing 226.5 cent, of that 
of last year and 244.7 iier cent, of the average of 1926-30 pro¬ 
duction is forecast at S3jOOO centals (11,100 hales) of ginned 
cotton. This production is 225.6 per cent, of that of 1931 and 
327,3 per cent, of the five-year average. 

{International Institute of Agriculture.') 


CHINA. 

The 1932-33 Chinese cotton crop has been forecast at 3,021,000 
bales of 478 lbs., compared with their revised estimate of 1,785,000 
bales for 1931-32, which would mean an increase of 69 per cent., 
according to the first estimate of the Chinese Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion. It is thought that the forecasted production is too large 
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fvoii ft>r tlio an;a considt^rod, which includes additional areas not 
inchulcd in former years. In an effort to make the pnaiudion 
data for these ji'ear.s more eoiuparable with those for ])revious year.s, 
ii is felt that a hgure of 2,5^,000 bales for IQ32-33 is sufficiently 
large* ami that about i,700, ch)o bales should Ik* used fur the 11)31-32 
proflurtion. A produetion of 2.5 million bales this .season would 
i'c*|U'esenl aii increase ol 47 per c ent, over the revised figure for last 
season, ir piT rent, greater than ilie l(;3o~3i production, and tile 
largest since about U)it)-2f). I'be short crop last season was largely 
a result of the flotal, so tliat this year with only average yields a 
large increase would be expected. Reports, however, indicate that 
growing conditions this season have evidently been better than 
usual. The millowners’ (‘stiniated acreage^ for 1032-33 
3,630,000 acres. 4 'o make this comparable wifTr-p^evious years, 
however, it has been reduced to 5,30O|O0o acres, w*mtdhr 4 s^-Tn pej^ 
cent, greater than the 4,800,000 acres being used for the 1931-32 
area in U.S. Bureau jiublications, and only about i per cent, 
greater than the 1930-31 acreage. 

{Foreign Crof and Markets.') 

Preliminary Estimate of 1932 Co'rroN Crop. 

Based on reports from the ii provinces of Hopei, Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Kiangsu 
and Chekiang, the China Cotton Statistics Association has pub¬ 
lished a preliminary estimate of this year’s cotton crop in the 
above-mentioned provinces. The stateinent reveals that the total 
area of cotton-fields in these provinces is 37 joB 6,776 mow, while 
the estimated crop is 10,829,162 piculs. The following table shows 
the planted area and yield of raw cotton for the past 13 years: — 


1919. 



Area 

Mqw 

,. 33,037,881 

Yield 

l*i(:uls 

9,028,;i90 

1920 . 



.. 28.827,297 

0,760.403 

1921. 



.. 28.216,168 

5,429.220 

1922 . 



.. 33,404.596 

8,310,365 

192 a. 



., 29,664,053 

7,144,042 

1924 . 



.. 28,771,577 

7,808,882 

1925 . 



.. 28,131.027 

7.6.34,361 

1926 . 



.. 27.340.727 

6,243,686 

1927 . 



.. 27,610,276 

6,722,108 

1928 . 



.. 31,926,311 

8,8;)0,274 

1929. 



.. 38,811,256 

7,687.021 

1930 . 



.. 37,693,(112 

8.809,6(17 

1931 (pieliminary aatinmte .. 



.. 36,468,352 

6,793,241 

1931 (Hecondary estimate) .. 



.. 34,182,747 

6.460,641 

1931 (final estimate)., 



.. 31,637.779 

6,399.780 

1932 (preliminary estimate) 



.. 37,086,775 

10,829,162 


- From the above table this year’s cotton crop apjX'ars certain 
to be much better than that of last year. In 1931 only the crop in 
the northern provinces was comparatively gooa, while tJie picking 
in Kiangsu and Hupeh, the two most important cotton-iiroducing 
provinces in the Yangtze Valley, was unprecedentedly poor, 'riu* 
improved crop this year is chiefly attributable to better weather 
conditions, especially in the northern provinces. In recent year.s a 
dry spell in the north has greatly hindered the growth of the cotton 
plants, but this year, except in a few places, there was an ex<!eH.s 
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of rain in Honan, Hopei and Shantung. In some parts the 
collon-fields were inundated, but, fortunately, the maiority 
subtained no serious damage. The average output per mow in 
these northein provinces, both for American and indigenous 
varieties, was over lOo catties. 'I'herefore, taken as a whole, this 
year’.s cioi) in all the northern provinces, with the sole exception of 
Sliensi, winch suflered from insufficient rain fonly one fall during 
the year) and damage done by hail, is much better than that of 
1031 - 

In the southern jirovinces cotton suffered from excessive rainfall 
in IQ3I, but this year similar damage was done by a dry sjxill. 
In 1931 Kiangsu’s crop was less than 10 catties per mow, and in 
Hupeh over 4,000,000 mow of cotton-fields were completely 
inundated. Generally speaking, this year’s crop m the southein 
jirovinces, in spite of insufficient rain, is expected to be better than 
that of last year. Detailed figures of area and production for each 
province, with a comparison with last year’s estimate, follow: — 


19:t2 1031 



(Preliminaiy Estimate) 

(Kmal lisiimaie) 


Aica 

Output 

Area 

Output 


Mow 

Piculs 

Mow' 

Piculs 

Liaonnif; 


— 

1,142,430 

177,680 

1 lopei 

i,»fi4.046 

1,560,464 

2,963,000 

844,000 

Shantung ,. 

Shansi 

7,300,236 

2,649,267 

7,974,094 

2,164,882 

343,784 

81,118 

348,877 

81,728 

Honan 

3,174,830 

892,802 

2,880,410 

644,544 

Shonsi 

1,829,653 

182,183 

1,638,800 

340,319 

llupoh 

7,568.210 

2,706,010 

4,284,260 

1,037,002 

Hunan 

1,057,570 

326.620 

266,460 

46,292 

Kiangsi 

215,928 

62.376 

46,127 

8,920 

Anhwei 

629.490 

169,013 

462,000 

43,060 

ICiangbu 

8,604,829 

1.716.731 

7,666,244 

626,480 

Chekiang 

1,607.700 

493,068 

1.984,187 

389,883 

1 'otal .. 

. 37.086.776 

10.829,162 

31.637,779 

0,399,780 

COLOMBIA. 






The (otton crop of is (‘stiinated by the Department of 
Agriculture of Colombia at about 13,000 to 14,000 equivalent bales 
of 500 lbs. each, which is a decided increase over the estimated 
production of 1930 of about ;7,ooo to 8,000 bales. It is believed by 
officials of the local authorities that the 1932 crop will exceed that 
of 1031. 

Cotton imports in ig3i aggregated 4,110 equivalent bales of 
500 lbs., of which about 3,QOO bales were American cotton, the 
received from France, Great Britain and Italy. 

(US. Department of Commerce Pi 


CYPRUS. 

At the middle of September picking was well advanced and a 
good crop was being harvested, but, owing to the restricted area, 
production this season will be below the average. (f. /. A.) 
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ECUADOR 

Ilu cotton (u^p of IS estimated by loca.1 officials at about 
S -,00,000 lbs oF '^eccl cotton, equivalent to about ^ ooo bales of 
<500 lbs I 111 i ()]2 (otton crop will be much snnller, owing to 
till <111111^,1 fi( tu ixcessue raiin m June inrl [uh, irtorelmg to 
local growl IS 

Ihc ininoils ol cotton eliuing the 12 months tnrbiig July, H)^ 2 , 
aggie gatui 1^^4000 lbs purtiially ill from the Unite cl Sides 
Ihc (\ports ol cotton chumg the !2 months aniountcd to 
70 000 lbs (U S J) C ) 

PORTUGUESE AFRICA 

C otton exports tiom Mo/ainbiciue m l()^i amouiitccTtb o, i) 50 
equivalent ijOO-lb bales, of whicli bales we it shipped to 
Portugal 

lilt exports of cotton from Angola dunng it)y totalled 2,816 
equivnlcnt soo lb bales, and cxiiorts fiom January to June, 1012, 
were 854 bales All the cotton exported from Angola is shippeel 
to Portugal S /? f ) 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

The Cl op has on the whole been somewhat deficient m Cam- 
bq^ia owing to the drought (I I A ) 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

According to an official souice, production of ginned cotton is 
estimated at 44,000 centals (compared with 26,';oo last year) from 
76,000 centals (15,800 bales) of law cotton 

In 1030-5 T the cotton aiea was neaily 50,000 acres (/ 7 A ) 


GREECE. 

The latest e sUinate of iiroductiou of raw cotton in icju shows a 
decrease of n,ooo centals (2,300 bales) compared with the pre 
ceding estimate Pioduction of ginned cotton is esUmaUcl d 
58,000 centals (12,000 bales) against the previous estimate of 
61,000 (13,000) compared with 1931 (77,000 centals, 16,000 bales; 
and the average of 1925-29 (72,000, 15,000) there arc decreases 
of 25 3 per cent and 19 / per cent respectively in thi production 
of ginned cotton (7 7 A ) 

MEXICO. 

Production of lint in 1932 33 is estimated at 416,000 centals 
(87,000 bales) against 989,000 (207,000) in 1931-52, alid t, 186,000 
(248,000) on the average of the five years ending 193CM31, per¬ 
centages, 42 and 35 Tins very considerable clccrease is due 
particularly to the heavy fall in area consequent on low pnees and 
unfavourable weather (7 7 A ) 
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QUEENSLAND 

J he cotton growing districts of Queens] iiid have suffered 
sevt rely fioin the cold, dry weather of late, and the continuance of 
the diought conditions which have prevailed since the beginning of 
the vear ihc piospects of the cotton mdustiy are indeed alarm¬ 
ing, and unless good so iking rams occui before the end of 
Octobci disastei is inevitable If the rams come during the not 
two months piospccts will improve, and the situation may be 
retrieved In the Central district, particularly m the Calide 
Valley, which is the most important cotton area m the State, con 
ditions generally aic appalling, and growers are at the end of their 
resources The lamfali at Biloela since January i has amounted 
to only 6i8 points, and this meagre precipitation, following a 
droug hty-season in IQS I, means that the subsoil is bone dry Not 
a blade of grass is to seen, and all livestock have been lemoved 
to better aieas No cotton has been planted, as the dry, hard soil 
has made ploughing and the preparation of cotton land impossible 
The 1932 cotton season was practically a failure m all cotton 
growing districts except the Theodore irrigation area, which wa 
the one bright spot in cotton production for 1932 In spile of some 
flooding last December, cotton ciops this year have returned high 
yields—double those m non iirigated areas But the blocks are 
far loo small, a fatal error of judgment which has ruined the pros 

E ects of settlers From 40 to 60 acres of irrigated land are required 

y each settler for general farming, and cotton would be the prm- 
cipal crop To establish economic land settlement in Queensland 
the construction of nngation works for the production of cotton for 
Australian consumption is pul foiward as a project which would 
absorb a great many of our unemployed, and permanently settle 
men on the land by stabilizing an agricultural mdustry on a 
profitable level The development of an Australian cotton textile 
mdustry, manufacturing 70 per cent of our requirements of cotton 
goods, would create a demand for 160,000 bales of cotton lint 
I o produce this amount ol cotton under irrigation 200,000 acres 
would have to be laid down under the crop, and if the irrigated 
farms were each tlo acres m extent, half of which would be planted 
with cotton annually, the total scheme would mean 8,000 farms 
and ^00,000 acres brought under iiiigation The bounty on 
cotton yarns will be removed after the end of the financial year, 
but this will not affect cotton growers The estimated pa3anent 
of the bounty for the present year will be about /i 20,000, which 
sum will now be saved by the Treasury, and if cotton-growing 
develops, as we hope, the saving will be much larger The change 
wall mean that the added cost of cotton spinning will pass from the 
general taxpayer to the wearers of clothes made from Australian 
cotton yam When the present Government took office the total 
protection was a flat duty on yam of 6d pei lb , plus an ad valorem 
duly of 35 per cent and a bounty of 44 d The 6d duty has been 
abolished and the bounty taken away, representing specific assist¬ 
ance of lo^d , so that there is now a total assistance of 5d The 
pinners are satisfied wath the new position, and the Queensland 
Cotton Board has assured Mr GuUetl, Minister for Tra,de and 
Customs, that growers are content Colton-growmg is going to 
be one of Queensland’s biggest primary industries before long 

(‘ Textile Journal of Australia ”) 
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TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 

Specialists in Machinery for the 
Mixing-room and Blowing-room 



BucKi IY coMnmi u oi I Ni R n n i y h< u j i 


Makers of Self-acting Mules for Spinning 
Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Worsted 

Telephone Stal> bridge 107 letograms LANO SlAIItBRinGl 


Sodeti Co-operative 

rextile" 

RUE SAVAEN, S6,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of Amencan and Indian Cotton 
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ST. VINCENT, WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

Tht Sea Island cotton season teiminated on May i No 
cotton will be planted before ScptenilTci i Insect and fungus 
pests in the })ast season w(ie normal Jhe 19^1-32 crop is esti¬ 
mated at about 2 o 0 , 3 OO lbs , at the rate of ita lbs nei acie 

(/ / A) 


SPAIN. 

T he unfavomablc weather conditions at the time of gernnna 
tion have made necessary the abandonment of part of the aieas 
sown to cotton 

Pioduction of lint this year is estimated at 18 600 centals 
(3,goo bales), representing in incitase of ly y pei cent on that of 
last year 15,8 000 centals (3,300 bales), and a decrease of g 2 pci 
cent on the avciage of the five years ending 1930 31 20,500 

centals (/],300 bales) (/ / A ) 


SUDAN. 

According to the last official report from Khartum, total pro¬ 
duction in 1931-32 IS 9 S0,ouo centals (206 ooobnlcs^ ginned cotton, 
107 5 ]iei cent nioie than that of last season, which was 475,oot 
centals (99,500 bales) and O4 7 pci cent moie than the average of 
the five years ending 1929 jO, which was 509,000 centals (125,300 
bales) The aica under Sakcllardis is 1931-32 is 263,000 acres 
against 309,000 in 1930-31, and the five-yeai average of 199,000, 
85 I per cent and 131 8 per cent The coricsponclmg figures foi 
liroduction of Sakellaridis are 897,000 centals (188,000 bales), 
395,000 (83,000) and 522,000 (109,000), 2277 per cent and 
1717 per cent 

The quantity of ginned cotton picked up to the end of May, 
1932, was 984,000 centals (206 000 bales), against 508,000 
(106,000) in 1931, 660,000 (138,000) m 1930, 677,000 (142,000) in 
1929 and 524,000 (110 000'1 in 1928 (/ 7 A ) 

Ihe rcpcit ■•ssued by the Department of Agiiculture and 
Foiesis of the Sudan Goviinmcni m July, the final cotton report, 
IS as under - 



Alt i 

Picked to d lit 

3 stimitid 

V UK ly 

undti uop 

kinlirsol J16 

total yidd 

1 ccW ins 

Roitlcs 

316Rottlcs 

(.xt/ii i Sikil (SvucIk itc) 

171 788 

706 68b \ 

806 051 

(KC t ) 

Vi ISl 

90 %5/ 

lokT,! Sakc.1 

tb 000 

52 614 

62 614 

K iss il i isakd 

17 600 

20 614 

30 614 

Ducim &dkol 

m 

1 792 

1 792 

Privilc Lsldtcs Sikcl 

T216 

18 721 

13 721* 

rot'll S iktl 

253 070 

903 792 

903 792 

Irnf,itecl Amonc'in 

10 651 

43 070 

4 3 070 

I? im grown Amriic in 

59 810 
" Amended 

46 640 

i(i 640 


Exports of law cotton during the first six months of 1932 from 
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th( \nglo 1 g>pLnn Sud in r< ichtd 121 3 qS biks of 47S lbs 
ignnst 2S 047 bdts for thi sime ptnotl oi i Oi this 104 20S 
1 )iks w( u cl tlu S'lkolhn iis \nuty product 1 m Gt/ira lokii 
ind KissiK distncts lO (joi bak wcic Amcncui cotton Irom 
iirigT.t<(l Hid 1 un giown u( is intl'’02 biks wire Sc irto i\hi(his 
Siki 11 nulls It IS Slid Ilu melt istd shipments ol riw cotlon 
In in llu Siulin indie lUs th it it is the folity I 1 (th lh< (uncin 
nidit nid tlu Sudin IMintitioii Syidit lit to inov then t It m 
fn 111 P irt Sud in is npidly is ]i issibk (^f the ti I il exj c its ol the 
Siul in during the krst hdf of tins itdi ifipcrccnt went tolndii 
Gre it Bril nil received the bulk of the Siielin (xp^lts en 
pr Idle illy two thirds of the totil 

SYRIA AND LEBANON 

rile tlua 1)1 lilted to cotton m the tcirilory of the Govt mint nl 
of I atakici has been rctiuct 1 to 7 400 icrts tompirtel w th i ^ 600 
in diid the lintl itlca tel his been eUveted It) imrket giiekti 

crops The area in the St ite of Syria is not 5 ct known 

(/ / 1 ) 


TANGANYIKA 

Towirds the uitl of fuly jiicking of enl> cotton wis tom 
mcncecl in many districts dht Dcpaitnicnt ol Agncultuu 
sounded a note of warning on the desinbility ol tarly hirvcstmg 
of cotton particularly in the Eastern ProMiict where the it was 
some prospect of light sho^eis which would h ivc slightly afftett tl 
lustre Crop prospects were generally satisfactory except ftn 
late plantings m the Lake Victoua ait a (/ / I ^ 

TURKEY. 

According to information icccived by the Mersina ( h imbt i ol 
Commcicc, the production m that province, which supplies ihotit 
30 per cent of the toll] enp, appears to be laigei thin last ye 11 
The recent rams were very fiveuuable A piodiictioii of o\ei 
3150,000 centals raw cotton against 320 000 m tlic prcccehng se ison 
IS expected (/ / 1 ) 

UGANDA 

C onditions generally over a laige part of the eotton hdl in 
July weie favourable for planting and the tol il icicagc planted to 
the end of July amounted to approxmnte ly 640 eioo irres is 
against $yo 000 acres at the same stage last yeai (112 pei cent ) 
A mistake occurred in the jirevious report concerning the lej^i 32 
cotton production in Uganda The correct figures are as follows 

1926 2() 1)10 n AvcriM 

1931 )2 1930 n lo 192) 30 « 100 - 100 

Area (acres) 866 000 740 000 616 000 117 0 140 7 

Production of ginned cotton 

Centals 780 000 766 000 620 000\ „ 

Amcncin bales 16)000 168 000 110 000 j 10)2 126 8 
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With the exception of the Northern Province and the northern 
areas of It so district, dry conditions pievailed dm mg the first 
thiee weeks ol August over the greater part of the cotton aicas 
Whilst this mttifcrctl with planting to some extent, it is con¬ 
sidered that th( general effect on the earliei sowings will have been 
good in that nornnl root development will have been cncouiageel 
In general, it can be state d that the condition ol the crop is about 
normal (J 1 A) 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

On the basis of seed cotton production, the production of lint is 
now estimated at i2,ock) centals (2,700 bales\ 40 g per cent of 
1930 31, which was 31,800 (6,700) and 30 i per cent of the mean 
for the five years ending 1929 30, 43,200 (9,050) Owing to the low 
price, howcvei, only the better grades can be ginned, and the 
actual pioduction will no doubt be considerably lower than the 
figures of seed cotton indicate 

Ihe pool crop this season is due to unremuneiative prices, 
which brought about a wholesale reduction in the area planted, 
and to unfavourable weather 

A later repoit states Production of gmned cotton in 1931-32 
IS estimated at 13,300 centals (2,780 bales) against 32,490 (6,800') 
in 1930 31 and 43,240 (9,030), the average of the five years ending 
1929-30, decreases 01 59 per cent and 69 per cent respectively 

(I I A) 

U.S.S.R, 

The cotton crop in Turkmenia, one of the principal cotton 
districts in Russia, is reported to be excellent, and haivesting 
began earlier than usual 

The 3icld is very favourable, as it is expected to be as high 
as 13 met lie centners pci hectare instead of the forecast of 
9 centners per hectare 

Fully 1,249,000 metric tons of Imt are expected fiom the Middle 
Asia cotton belt 

Accoidmg to the U S Buieau of Agricultural Economics, the 
outlook fortius year’s cotton crop m Russia is still very uncertain 
Although favourable crop prospects, even an increase over last 
year's crop, aic indicated for certain regions, notably the Kokand 
region of ITsbckistan, an impoitant cotton section 

Recent reports indicate that this year’s cotton acieage is 
probably below the 3,800,000 acres of the preliminary estimate, 
chiefly due to failure to complete the plan in Middle Asia and 
Transcaucasus, and also to some loss of acreage as a result of the 
lack of cultivation (124,000 acres are reported to have been lost 
in Ukraine, or about 25 per cent of the total cotton aaeage there, 
of which fully 100,000 acres were left uncultivated aftei the 
planting and suffocated fiom the weeds) It appears that the 
rather favouiablc outlook earlier m the season, as a result of 
timelier sowings than last year and favourable weather conditions, 
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hus boon consitleral)ly bliglited by poor cultivation during the 
important growing period. Poor irrigation of fields frequently 
lind an an favourable influence on the cotton plant, as fields were 
rt‘port(‘d to have received twice and three times the water needeil; 
at the same time tlur cultivation of the fields did not take jilare 
promidly, which h'd t«j drving u]) of the soil, formation of a crust 
and unusual growtli of weeds. It is also staled that the reducti<jn 
of th(^ share of alfalfa in Uie general croj) rotation system from 
32 ])er cent, in n)i4 to 17 or 18 per cent, at present, ts resulting in 
exhaustion of the soil. 'Plus exiiaustion is furthermore acccnlualed 
by insufficient use of fertilizers, only 6.4 per cent, of the acreage 
having been fertilized this year. A large part of the decrease in 
yielrls, however, arc no doubt due to the expansion of the acreage 
into new and unirrigated regions. The latest available official 
Russian cotton figures give the following data for acreage, pro¬ 
duction and yield during the past few years; - ■ 




Acreage 

Production 

Yield 



in 

1,000 bales of 

per acre 



1,000 acres 

478 lbs. net 

lbs. 

1927 


1,851 

904 

257 

1028 


2,400 

1,174 

234 

1929 


2,008 

1,279 

234 

1930 


3,011 

1,689 

194 

1931 


5,346 

1,861 

166 

1932* 

1932t 


5,400 \ 
5,800/ 

11,900-2,000 



• This Bureau’s preliminary estimate. 

t Official as ot July 1, 1932. Later press reisorts indicate the possibility of a 
lower acreage. 

$ The estimated production on these two acreage figures using the formula 
given in the November, 1031, issue of World Cotton Prospects. 


Sowings of the cotton were practically terminated on June 5, 
5,802,000 acres, 95.5 per cent, of the Government plan, havirig 
fon sown, against 5,281,000 last year. ( 7 . 7 . A.) 


WORLD PRODUCTION. 


A statement recently issued by the Nm York Cotton Exchange 
Service estimates the probable world’s cotton production for the 
current season at about 21700,000 bales. Thi.s statement is based 
on incomplete and preliminary estimates, and is therefore siibjcci 
to alteration. 

This compares with 26,294,000 bales produced last season and 
a maximum of 27,804,000 produced in 1026-27. 

‘ ‘ This would be the smallest world crop in nine years, or since 
1923-24,” says the Exchange Service. “ However, the world 
carry-over of all kinds of cotton at the beginning of this season was 
by far the largest on record, and about 3,300,000 bales larger than 
that last year. This year's carry-over was 17,295,000 bales, 
against 13,948,000 last year. The total supply this season, con¬ 
sisting of carry-over plus crop, is thus about 38,905,000 bales, com¬ 
pared with 40^342fOOO last season, making this seasion’s supply 
about 1,247,000 bales less than that of last season.” 
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New Cotton Organizations Formed 

in China. 


B'V I M C HANir, '^icntary of Chun si L off on Mill Owners^ 

Association 


The task of investigating the Chinose eotton crop, and of 
issuing estimates on it based ujion lepoita reruved from special 
rcpoitcis sent out to vaiious provinces for that purpose, had been 
undeitaken by the Chinese Cotton Millowntrs’ Association, 
Shanghai, for ten years previous to 19^1, when the Association, 
proposed to the cotton experimental stations and other cottoii 
organizations in twelve cotton-producing provinces that a national 
eonfeicnce be held in Shanghai to discuss means of improving the 
methods ol making investigations and other qiwstions in connec¬ 
tion with the Chinese cotton ciop 

This proposal was promptly and unanimously agreed to by the 
various bodies concerned The 15th March, 1031, saw the 
inauguiation of a special confeicnce at the Chinese Cotton Goods 
Exchange Building, Shanghai It was the first gathering of this 
kind m the history of China It was also attended by the 
delegates specially appointed by the Ministiy of Industry and 
Commerce, Nanking, and by the Agiicultuial Bureaux of the 
different jirovinccs After seven days’ discussion, the confeience 
resulted in the formation of two associations the Chinese Cotton 
Tmpioviment Association and the Chinese Cotton Statistics 
Association 

As indicated liy its name, the Cotton Im]irovement Association, 
whose' mcmbcis arc diawn from agricultural colleges, cotton 
expet line nidi stations, and other organizations specially inteicsted 
m tlie cotton-giowing mdustiy, is to elcvote its encigy to pio- 
elucing i)( tter cotton seed, aiiei to extending the cotton area and 
impioving cotton qualities It is hoped that the plan which it is 
now acloiitmg will yield satisfactoiy results 

The other new oiganization—^the Chinese Colton Statistics 
Association—is formed with the Statistics Department of the 
Chinese Cotton Millowners’ Association as its nucleus, and with 
the co-opeiation of experimental stations and other bodies from 
the twelve provinces where cotton is grown It was decided that, 
commencing with the 1931 season, two estimates were to be 
issued, the first to be published on August 20 and the second on 
Dei ember 15, while a revised estimate was to be given on Maich 20, 
1032 

The following shows the estimates published by the newly- 
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fcirmecl Statistics Association re^jardiiig the cotton area aiul 
production ; — 


lain 1st cstim.iio 
2ud c'sUm.Ut‘ 
Hovisccl t'slimali’ 
11)3:2 IsL «'sUmat(' 


At(M 

(mow)* d.s 
35,4(m,;ir»2 
»t,lHa, 7 t 7 
:n,<m,77i) 
37,()««,77r» 


I’roiluctton 
(picul)* 
fi,71)3,241 
ft, 1 ( 10,(111 
(i,:im),78o 
I0,«21),l«2 


it Wris found after the publication of the second eslimale of 
last year’s crop that much cotton land in the Yangtsze Valley 
damaged by the flood and abandoned had to be deduct<‘d from 
th(‘ jirevious cotton-acrcage figures; thus the revised estimate shows 
a great decrease in area as compared with the previous two 
estimates. 


The figures of area and production in individual provinces are 
given below: — 




11)32 (Isi eslim.iU*) 

1931 (Itcvised 

estimate) 

rrovmic 


Area 

Yield 

Aiea 

Yield 



(mow) 

(piculs) 

(mow) 

(]neuL) 

\lopolx 


4,1)54,(545 

1,500,401 

2,953,000 

8U,000 

ilhivntuug .. 


7,3()(),23() 

2,049,257 

7,974,091 

2,151,882 

.Shansi 


343,784 

81,118 

348,877 

81,728 

Iloiun 


3,174,830 

892,802 

2,880,410 

614,644 

Shonbi 


1,829,553 

182,183 

1,038,800 

346,319 

Hupeh 

1 i 

7.558,210 

3,706,040 

4,284,260 

1,037,002 

Tlunaii 

I 4 

1,057,570 

325,520 

266.460 

45,292 

Kiangsi 

4 « 

216,928 

(12,370 

40,127 

8,920 

Anhwei 

• « 

629,490 

159,015 

462,000 

43,050 

Kiangsu .. 

• ♦ 

8,504,829 

1,710,731 

7,050,244 

626,480 

Chekiaug .. 

* % 

1,007,700 

493,058 

1,984,187 

389,883 

Liaoning .. 

% % 

.. — 

— 

1,142,430 

177,680 

Total 

♦ • 

.. 37,080,775 

10,829,102 

31,037,779 

0,399,780 


Owing to the trouble in Manchuria, it has been found impossible 
this season to investigate the cotton-crop condition in the province 
of Liaoning. 

The following shows the figures for area and production for 
the last thirteen years: — 





Area 

Yield 




(mow) 

(iriculs) 

1019 .. 



.. 33,037,881 

9,028,390 

1920 .. 



.. 28,327,207 

6,750,403 

1921 .. 



.. 28,216.108 

5.429,220 

1922 .. 



.. 33.464.506 

8,310.366 

1923 .. 



.. 29,064,083 

7.144,042 

1024 .. 



.. 28,771,577 

7,808,882 

1925 .. 



.. 28,121,027 

7,534,351 

1926 



.. 27,349,727 

6.243,585 

1927 .. 



.. 27.610,276 

6,722,108 

1928 .. 



.. 31,926,311 

8,839.274 

1929 .. 



., 33,811,266 

7,687,021 

1930 .. 



.. 37,503,012 

8,809.567 

1931 .. 



.. 81,637,770 

0,390,780 

1982 (Ibt osLimaie) 

« • • * 

.. 37,086.776 

10,829.102 

* 1 Acre «• 

6 >68644 mow. 

133i lbs. 

-• 1 picul. 



(Chinese Cotton Millowners* Association, Shanghai.') 
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The Cotton Situation in Soviet 

Russia. 


/ /u lolhnuiij; Report was prepared by Mr 1 P DEMIDO \ , 
Member of Munds VJendow Pf Pofter^ New York 


A t present, Soviet cotton production is conceaitrated in 
Central Asia, Transcaucasia, and the southern part of 
“ European Russia Cential Asia is a large territory between 
the western part oi China and the Caspian Sea, where now many 
small native republics exist Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tadjiki 
Stan, Kazakstan, and the autonomous regions of Kirghiz and 
Kara-Kalpak 

Transcaucasia is the southern part of C aucasus which is 
situated between the Black and Caspian Seas The following 
republics lu tliere Azcrbaidian, Georgia, and Aimenia, and 
seveial othci small politicil units which need not be mentioned 
New legions of cotton production include the southern part of 
Ukraine and Russia itself, Crimea, Daghestan North Caucasus, 
and the region of the lower part of the River Volga which were 
never used before as leal cotton production aieas 

Efficient cotton production in Russia depends absolutely upon 
the irrigated lands in Central Asia and Transcaucasia, and prac 
tically excludes all the new regions where it is now attempted to 
produce cotton under natural conditions 

Production 

( otton production m Soviet Russia showed lapid progress 
during the peiiod of ig2Q 1931 as a result of the extraordinary 
tifoits of the Government to make the country independent as far 
as foreign cotton is concerned The following table shows the 
a( tu il and the planned crops (according to the Five-Year Plan'' — 


t ROPS IN 1 IlOUSANDS OI BALDS (478LBS ) 



Actu il 

PI mned 

101/5 1016 

1 520 


1020 1030 

1 217 

1 865 

1000 1001 

1589 

2 100 

1031-1902 

1 000* 

2 978 

1032-1933 

— 

3 747 


* Pielinunuy 


The Soviet cotton production in 1930 IQ31 surpassed the crop 
of 1915—1,520,000 bales—and was the largest in the history oi 
Russian cotton ailture I leave out of consideration the ciop of 
IQ31, because the figures for this year are preliminary Never¬ 
theless, it wiU be noted that the actual production is much below 
the planned output 

In fact, It will be noted that in these various years where pro- 
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cluction was planned, the yield in each season has fallen sub¬ 
stantially below the ambitious programme. In 1029 , lire crop 
actually re[)rosentcd only 65 per cent, of the project. In 1930 il 
reached brj per cent., and iii 1931 the preliminary figures nidieated 
that only 6 ^ per cent, of the iilanncci output was attained. 

Acreage. 

The following is the trend of acreage: — 

AC RTCAGE IN THOUSANDS OF ACKIiS 

Actual 

101C-I916 . 2.04U 

1030-1931 . 3.9] I 

1931-1932 .. . r»,281' 

1032-1933 . fi.802| 

*• Not previously revised 

f Prclimmaiy. 

The actual acreage in 1930 was less than planned 3 per cent. 
The season of 1931-1932 showed an increase of about 6 per cenl. 
The preliminary figures of the sowing for i() 32 -i 933 arc lower 
than planned. The actual acreage of many seasons will be much 
lower because we know from past experience that the final figures 
are always from 10 to 20 per cent, lower than the preliminary ones. 
According to Soviet sources this year is exceptionally unfavour¬ 
able for agricultural activity. The same condition is noted for 
cotton growing. 

The Soviet cotton experience shows that the acreage does not 
play an important role in the final result of the crops. The 
acreage of 1930 amounted to 3 , 911,000 acres, and was 1.9 times 
larger than in 191 S, but the crop remained about the same. A 
sudden increase in acreage without considerable influence on crojis 
IS a commonplace in the Soviet cotton industry. 

Yield per Acre. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is found in the trend of 
the yield per acre, winch was as follows: — 

AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN LBS OI*' LINT 

1915-1910 

1928- 1929 

1929- 1930 

1930- 1031 

1931- 1932 

Prelimmary. 

The above figures on yield per acre are extremely interesting. 
It will be noted that in spite of all the efforts of the present 
regime to develop productive ejfficiency, the yield per acre is 
materially below that attained under the individualistic Czarist 
regime, when probably no one credited the Russian peasant with 
any particular a^icultural skill. In spite of all efforts to increase 
output, the yield per acre has fallen substantially below pre-war 
days. 

In 1930 the yield per acre was only 47 per cent, of that of 1915 , 
and was only about half of the average for many years in jire- 


357 

22H 

223 

108 

172* 


Planned 

4,031 
4,911 
6,993 
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war limes In fact, the contiary movement ol the acreage and the 
yield pci acre aie sinking chaiaclcrislics of the cotton growing 
industry under Soviet adrainistration There arc several causes 
1 01 this tendency In the first place, due to the sharp increase in 
dcicigc without any sulistaiitnl progress in nrigation development, 
cotton culluie lias sprcid into 1 mds with a lower pioductivt 
caj)acity 

Moreov(r, as a lesiilt of the Revolution and fuitliei economic 
changes, the pioductivo capacity of labour anel capital in agii 
cultuie has declined considerably All the igricultuie of Russia 
is socialized by severe aelmmistiative measures, and private pro 
perty m land has been abolished by the so called collective and 
‘ Soviet economies” (which are gcneially known in biief as 
‘ Colkho/ ” and ‘ Sovkhoz ) 

The Colkhoz ’ is collectivated economy where all the 
peasants arc forcibly united in their economic activity and put 
uneler the closest administrative supcivision and diiection Ihe 
‘ Sovklioz ” IS the agricultuial factoiy which as a propert> 
belongs to the Government and where all ihe peasants are working 
IS the simple labourers Due to this condition, there is no place for 
private propcity nnd initiative, and it is imjiossible to expect 
normal effectiveness of agricultuial activity 

Caution sliould be exercised m accepting the preliminary 
acreage estimates on the area planted to cotton in Soviet Russia 
1 hese early statistics hardly reflect the actual situation because 
the local republics and the local national cotton g^rowing oigamza 
tions have an inclination to estimate a larger acreage than actual 
in ordei to get maximum economic and financial assistance from 
the Central Government The flnal figuies aic approximately 
accurate, and these are the ones that have been employed above m 
calculating the yield per acre 

Irrigation 

The official irrigated area m Central Asia in pie war times was 
equal to ooo acics At that time from 70 to 75 per cent of 

this tonitoiy wis used for actual agricultural production The 
rest of this area was not i)lantcd on account of the insufficiency of 
wdtoi m the iriigxtion system, and some other causes, such as 
maishy and Jallow lands etc Therefore, the leal irrigated area 
must be considacd as 10 to 10 l million acres The irrigated aiea 
of Transcaucasia m the pre war time amounteel to 2,078,260 acics, 
and almost all of it was used for general agricultural purposes 

1 ivr-YLAR Plan 101 Irrigation 

Accoiding to the 1 ive Year Plan for the season 1032-1033, it 
was proposed to have in Central Asia about 10,774,000 acres of 
irrigated land, or about 700,000 more than the actually irrigated 
area for the pre war time 

It was planned to have 3,275,ocx) acres of irrigated area m 
1 ranscaucasia, or an increase of 1,197,000 acres as compared with 
the pre war time During the period 1924 1920 m Central Asia 
and Transcaucasia an amount of 254,235,000 roubles was spent, 
and for the season 1931 32 it was planned to invest an 
additional sum of 172,000,000 roubles for irrigation works, water 
administrations, tic 
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In spite of the depreciation oi Soviet money, the above 
mentioned sum is the largest investment ot capital for iiiigation 
ever known AvaiKblt intormation shows that the jiioguss ol 
irrigation works is much sIoa\ci than wa-) plinncd, and lluu is no 
doubt tliat tin juogiainme will not lx cxtdittd 

The trdutndous inert a st in cotton acitagc dining iht list 
period occurred on the limited irrigated tciiitory In (tntiil 
Asia, where about to go iier ctnt o£ all Russian eotton growing 
IS concentrated, cotton occuincs about 40 to 45 jiti cent ol ill 
irrigated territory The percentage in Tianscaucasia is much 
lower, but this country does not play an important role in cotton 
culture as a whole taking into consideration that ill tin 
irrigated land available toi cotton giowing is used at the pit sent 
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Cotton Picking m Snow, Central Asia 

time, it IS evident that the Soviet cotton production has icacJicd 
its limit for many years to come Therefore, it is also evident that 
the Plan estimate of production for 1932-1933— S,7471,000 bales- 
wiU not be realized 

New Regions ot Coiton Production 

In speaking of the new regions of cotton production, the term 
should be construed as referring to areas quite apart from the 
irrigated districts of Central Asia These districts comprise thr 
^uthern part of Russia, northern Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, 
Daghestan and the lower part of the Volga River region 1 hese 
lands are situated m 42“ 40'/, and 4;" 2$'’ North Latitude, but 
most of these new regions lie between 44“ ^o” and 4;® 33" Nortli 
Latitude, and might be compared in the Unitca Stales with 
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Boston in the east and Astorn Oicgon in the west Any 
student of American cotton growing conditions quite icadiJy would 
come to the conclusion lands in these latitudes ait hardly suited to 
the growing of a seini tropical pi int like cotton 

1 he climatic conditions of the majority of the regions are 
uiif ivouiahlt to cotton giowing in spite of tin 1 ict that selected 
varittics of cotton with a short period oi veget itioii ire used Due 
to tlu very low yield per acre there is no real teonoinic foundation 
for cotton growing but it is peifoimtd in order to Invc cotton at 
any cost The development of cotton growing in the new regions 
was performed in order to increase the total cotton production on 
the territory without iriigation in view of the fact that the iirigated 
land m all recognised cotton regions had been completely 
employed 



A Soviet Cotton Picking Machine Tashkent 


Only a small portion of these lands aic under irrigation In 
1930, in all the new regions above referred to, there was a harvested 
area of 261 000 acres and a cotton crop of 10 300 bales These 
figures go to show quite clearly how ill suited are these new 
districts to cotton culture The average yield pei acre m 1929 
was 18 lbs per acre, and m 1930 it leached only 20 7 lbs fhe 
cotton received was of a very low quality with undeveloped fibres 
representing from 10 to 50 per cent of the total receipts 

Egyptian Cotton 

Some experimental work was done in order to produce Egjqitian 
staple in the southern part of Central Asia and in some parts of 
Transcaucasia The transplantation method was woiked out 
successfully and increased the vegetative period of cotton At 
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the present time, this mcthoci is being introduced in the peasnnts' 
fields. In 1930, 2,840 acres were planted with Egyptian cotton, 
and zjo,8oo in 1931, with 74,000 acres planned ft)r 1932. 

It IS difficult to forecast tlie lutiire of the attempt to grow 
Egyptian cotton m Russia, t hidoubtcdly theie is some possilulity 
of success, but the results will not be particularly iiupoitanl. 


Spinning Industry. 

In IQM, the Russian industry had 0,111,000 siundles, inchulmg 
Poland and Finland, and before the war, Russia occupied iluid 
place among the European countries. For many yeai.s the Soviet 
statistics showed the number of spindles as equal to 7,(112,000. In 
1932 this number suddenly increased to 9,000,000 spindles, 
but the real cause of this change is unknown. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN THOUSANDS OP DACES (ftOO CHS) 


1914 

1928-1929 

Year ending Januaiy 111 

1930 

1931 

1932 


2.0fi« 


l,03« 

t.r»3K 


Cotton consumption in the season 1(328-1929 was a little 
higher than in 1914, which was the peak for the pre-Rcvolutionary 
era. The maximum of Soviet consumption was reached m 102() 
(the year ending January 31, 1930') when it was 2,220,000 bales. 
Then a sharp decline in consumption look place. If wc com])are 
the consumption in 1931 (the year ending January 31, 1(332, with 
domestic production of 1930—1,589,000 bales) we fiiul that the 
consumption almost correspondeci with domestic procluctioii of raw 
cotton. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF COTTON IN 'I llOHSANDS 

OF RACES (478 LBS) 


1913 

1928 

1029 

1930 


Iinpoitcil 

Cotton 

Domestic 

I’roductioii 

Total 

1,024 

l,ll() 

2,131 

604 

1,128 

1,702 

1,717 

630 

1,217 

266 

1.6H0 

1,866 


As we see, the sharp falling-off in consumption is accimipanied 
by a sharp decrease in cotton imiiorts. These limited imports 
came only from Persia and Afghanistan, and th(‘ winsUth 
proviiices of China whose only market for cotton i.s Russia. Some 
quantity of Egyptian cotton was also imported, as it is re(iuired 
lor the production of high counts of yarn. 


Foreign Trade and Cotton Imports. 

The cause of the limitation of imports of cotton lies in tht‘ 
foreign trade balance of the Soviets. During the perio(l of three 
years, 1928 to 1930, the unfavourable balance amounted to 
i33>ooo,ooo roubles in spite of the extraordinary mcja.sures and 
severe administrative restrictions in the imports of many com¬ 
modities, including cotton. In order to save the situation and to 
meet their obligations abroad, the Soviets were forciid to incrc'ase 
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exports, especially of grain (wheat, barley, oats, etc.). The 
following quantities of gram were exported: — 

1928 89,293 tons 

1929 262,247 „ 

1930 4 , 846,024 


and their value in roubles, respectively, amounted to: — 

1928 11,774,000 loublts 

1929 22,707.000 

1930 207.608,000 

The quantity of grain exported in 1930 was 61 times larger, and 
its value only 19 times larger than the figures of 1928. The 
world economic crisis also affected the Soviets severely and 
radically lowered their international and financial strength, 

causing a sharp falling-off in cotton imports. 

Due to tins condition, the production of yarns decreased in 
spite of the great shortage of all textile commodities in the 
country. 


PRODUCTION OF ALl, KINDS OF YARNS IN THOUSANDS 
OF METRIC TONS 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Planned. 


283-6 

329-3 

363-8 

261-6 

281-7* 


There were exported 46,740 bales in 1930, and 185,349 bales 
(of 478 lbs. each) in 1931. These exports amounted to 3 per cent, 
and 9 per cent, of the restiective crops of 1930 and 1931. There 
was no economic reason for the exports, as the country itself has 
an imperative need for cotton and cotton goods. The influence 
which forced the cotton on intemational cotton markets was the 
poor financial position of the Soviets, which by the sale of their 
cotton were able to buy the high-grade foreign cotton—chiefly 
Egyptian—which was needed for the domestic textile industry. 

1 think 1 am well within the limits when I express the emphatic 
conviction that it will be many years before Soviet Russia is a 
serious economic conijictilor as a purveyor of raw material in the 
world’.s cotton markets. There may be times when Russia perhaps 
will lie a di.sturlnng seller, but other producing countries may rest 
on the assuranc(‘ that these transactions either represent internal 
Ananciai ncccs.sity, with the selling of cotton prompted more by 
tlie nci'd of cash, or because Russian cotton at a particular moment 
may be exchanged advantageously for other j^rowths or other 
needed raw materials. Russian cotton production is limited by 
the extent not only of the irrigated area, but also by the area that 
can be advantageously irrigated in latitudes suited for cotton 
culture. The new regions into which it has been attempted to 
extend the growing of cotton are little more suited to this agri- 
cull ural undertaking than Ohio, Illinois or Kansas. 

Moreover, it should be kept in mind that Russia’s vast and 
growing poiiulation will require annually not only the finished 
]iroducls that may be turned out of her raw material, but those of 
a million, and even two million, bales from other countries as well. 
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Cotton Merchants 

MEMBERS: 

Ntw Yoik Cotton E\chAngc New Oilc<inb Coltnn r>.chcmgc 

Chicago Bodid ot Irade Livcipool Cotton Assoudtion, I td 

HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, 1 /)S ANOELICS, 
CHARLOTTE, Lrm.E ROCK, OKLAHOMA (TTY, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Represented abroad by 

Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. .. Ghent 

CJhina ,. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 

Germany .. CLASON, BURGER & GO. .. Bremen 

India .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & CO. .. Milan 

Japan.. ,. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency.Osaka 

Mexico .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Mexico City 

Portugal .. W. STAM .Oporto 

Spain.. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden .. F. GORIN & GO.Gothenburg 

Switzerland .. GYSI & CO.Zurich 

Correspondents: 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.S.A. 

MEMBBRS: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

MBMBBRS} 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange 
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J^ericaa 
Cotton^ 


Official Government Report as of 
October 1, 1932. 


Ihc* Ciop Reporting Board of the United Stales Dqmrlment of 
Agncultura made the following reix)rt from data furnished by crop 
correspondents, held statisticians, co operating Stale Boards (or 
Departments) of Agnculturc and Agncultural Colleges The final 
outi um of cotton will depend upon whether the various influences 
affecting the crop during the remamder of the season are more or 
less favourable than usual — 
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CoMMFNrs Accompanying lhi above Cotton Rtpout 

A cotton ciop of ir,42E;,ooo bnlts is forecast for the Umtitl 
States by tin UniUel States Deputnunl of Agiicultiuc, based on 
conelitions as ol Oclolxr i this ic])re‘-cnts in incttase of ooo 
Ifdles, 01 I pci cent above the Sejitcrabei l loree ist 

I he condition of the ciop ein Oclobei i wis upenteel it j 
pci cent ol noinial, coinpiieel with be; 3 ])ei cent on OetolHi i 
le}^!, and a 10 year dveiac< eonelition (ie;2i ^o) of «;2S ikt cent 
Ihc avciage yield forecast as of Octobei i is i^e;-^ lbs ]xi acie, 
compared with 2012 lbs in iej3i, anrl i T0 3cai aveiage yielel 
(1021 30) of 1514 lbs Ihc inelicalcd ciop is 3»67 T ooo biles les‘' 
than the 19,1 crop 

Most of the increase from last month has taken place in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma wheie the fn*-! 
three weeks of September were favoiuable to maturing the crop 
These increases aic partly offset by slight declines in Texas anel 
1 ennessee 

In most parts of the Belt the crop is maimed and a laige pio- 
I ortion of the bolls are open Picking is piogrcssing somewhat 
slowei than might bo expected, because growers aic hiring lewei 
pickers than usual Most gioweis are piacmg their ciop with the 
labour available on then own farms, rather than hinng additional 
help This retarding in picking would result in losses to the oix^n 
cotton, m the event of prolonged wet -vieather later m the season 

Weather reports since October i indicate that light frosts have 
occurred in parts of the Cotton Belt Ihe Board has not made 
allowance for frost damage since its icport relates to October i 
It should be slated, moreovei, that except for the Caprock section 
of North west Texas, and limited areas along the noithein edge of 
the Belt, frost at this date this year would not ncccssaiily ri ‘jult 
m mateiially lower yields 


COTTON GRADE AND STAPLE REPORTS. 


Current information on the grades and staphs of cotton {.innid 
will be issued by the U S Dcpaitment ol Agiiuiltuie at noon 
on Friday of each week during the ginning season, atcoiding to 
a recent decision of the Bureau of Agnailluial T (onomics Ilu 
first of these new reports was issued on I riday, ScpUmbci lO 

Inasmuch as the weekly statements will be issued in advaiue 
of ginning reports of the Bureau of the Census, the weekly icporis 
wiU show in summary foim only the percentages oi the various 
grades and staples of cotton samples fiom co-operalnig gins 
classed during the week previous to then release Perceiilagts ol 
tenderable and untenderable cotton will also be reiioilccl 

The inauguration of these reports is undertaken in response 
to requests from cotton gioweis and the cotton tiaek that this 
information on the quality of cotton ginned be rckaseel with 
sumaent promptness to be of use in marketing ihe ciop Jluy 
will supplement the regular reports baseel on total ginnmgs as 
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reported bv the Bureau of the Census, scheduled to be leloascd 
as follows — 

Octobci 28, iy^2, lor cotton ginned pnoi to October i 
Dccenibci 2 ig-)2 ,, ,, ,, Novtuibcr I 

]ciiiuaiy 0, i(j 5 s > .» if Dtcimber, 1 

hcl)rudi> ro, , januaiy i (5 

Apiil 14, igs3, for the ciitiie crop is icpoitcil 

by the Bureau of the Census on 01 ibout Maich 20 

Lxec])! for that of Aiuil 14, tbt icgulii itpoits will in the 
future contain only a summary of the nuinhcr ot bales of < uIj 
giadc and staple ginned to the staled dates, hut the last scheduled 
report of the season will show the number of baits ol t'ltli giadc 
within each staple length and of each staple length within each 
grade, as heretofore 


STANDARDS FOR EXTRA WHITE COTTON. 


Standards foi Upland cotton known as extra white to super¬ 
sede anrl replace present standards for giades anti colours ol 
extra white cotton have been cstablishecT hy the Sccictaiy of 
Agriculture and will become effective on August 10, 1033, tht 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics amiounct s 1 hese standards 
will at that time replace the present standards, which became 
effective August 1, 1930 The Department of Agriculture further 
stated that until the effective dale, August 10, 1933, the new 
standaids may be used as permissive standaids in the purchase 
and sale of extra white cotton in spot tiansactions when specifically 
indicated In the absence of specification of the revised sianddicls, 
and for purposes of deliveries on luluie contracts, the extra whitt 
standards effective since August i, 1Q30, will continue m use 
until August 10, IQ 33 

The new standaids include the followmy No 3 extia white, 
or good mieldling extra white, No ^ (xtri white, 01 sliict 
middling extra white. No 3 extia white, 01 iniddhng cxtia white , 
No b extra while, or strict low nndcllmg e’xtia while, and No 7 
extra white, 01 low middling cxlia white 

Official cotton standards of the United Slates leir grade, 
which embrace the factors of coloui, Itnf or foieign matter, ami 
preparation, have been establisheel for I'^planei cotton and for 
Amencan Egyptian cotton The Crpland group mclueles all cotteni 
grown commeicially m the Umteei States cxceiil tlie Sea fslaiid 
and Amencan Egyptian \aneties Of Uplanel cotton there ire 
nine grades fui white cotton, five grides for extra white eottou, 
fi\e giade<5 for yellow-tinged cotton, three graelcs foi yellow- 
stained and three giades foi blue-staincd cotton, all of which aic 
repres'^nteci in “ practical forms” or boxes Standards have also 
been established for spotted, light yellow stained, grey, and for 
stiict good middling yellow tmgccl, all of which are bounded anel 
defined by practical forms of adjacent grades Tlnrty-lwo of the 
grades,snot mcluding those for the extra white cotton, were 
established m agreement with foicign cotton trade organi/ations 
and are kmawn as Umversal Standaids foi Amencan cotton 
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In consultation with the industry the pimciple has been adopted 
that the leaf or foreign matter and jireparation of any grade and 
colour are governed or eletermmed by the standard for the cor 
responding giade foi white cotton and that the standaids for extra 
white as well as foi spotted, yellow tinged, light yellow stained, 
yellow staineel aiiel gicy and blue stained cottons determine colour 
only 1 he e vtia white stanel nets ajiply to any cotton of American 
growth whicli eorresponds to them in colour anel in the promul 
gallon cl the icviseel si me lards selected bales have been taken 
«om each niajoi section oi the Cotton Belt Inasmuch as a sub 
Uantial part ol the cotton crop in some seasons is of extra white 
colour, it is expected that the new standards will contribute to 
convcmtni-e and accuracy of clas'-ifi.cation of cotton of this colour 
dcsciiption 

1 entative boxes icpresciitiiig the new standards foi extra white 
colour were examined by rejiresentatives of the cotton industry 
attending a conference at the Deiiarlment on July 21, and general 
satisfaction was expressed 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. 


On August 30 last the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
announced the loan of 't’35,000,000 to the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association and ‘pi $,000,000 to the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation The basis of the loans is ^>25 per bale, 
of which It IS understood ‘f 17 50 is designed to take care of loans 
from banks and other charges, while the balance of ‘p/ 50 per bale 
IS intended to give co-opt lative agencies more working capital 
None of this money is to be used for dealing m cotton futures 
Backing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans will be 
the cotton now collateral of the bank loans which will be retired 
It appeared to b« the pin pose of the Corporation to influence llu 
Co 0{xrativ(s to withhold thtir stocks from the maiket, thereby 
sustaining pi (sent prices for cotton 

It was the announced policy of the Farm Board to market 
6$0,000 baits (luring the cotton year which began August i last 
It is presuint d that this mlcntion will not be earned out until the 
price reaches 12 cents jxr jiound 

T he Boaid made it known a long time ago that it would prepare 
to part with the holdings of the Colton Stabilization Corporation 
at that figure 

Exclusive of the $00,000 bales of cotton earmarl ed by Congress 
for the American Red Cross, and part of which has been callea for 
by that organization m its work of clothing the needy, there 
remains some 800 000 bales of Farm Board cotton in the possession 
of the Stabilization Corpoiation Warehouse cotton of co-opera 
tivq marketing associations which amounts to 2,000,000 bales is to 
be withheld 

The conditions exacted by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion in making those advances are that none of the 2,000,000 bales 
which it will cover shall be sold prior to March of next year, and 
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between Ihdt lime and the beginning of Uk new ciop ye ir on 
A.ugust I, unless cotton should go to 12 eeiils A dm el liui is 
pUced upon dt aliiig m the hitures iintkds with Go\tinnunl 
inoiK y 

I 111 L nm Be ird whieh negolnteel these iiKuues iiul its 
igeneiis weu liojxlul of voidiii^ these eiiulil ons is to silling 
polieies lithe 1 wishing te get the bene hi of the pusint liigli 
iiiirket 

Ml Jesse 11 Jones Reconstiuctu n I mime ( upoi ilion 
dirertii 111 making the iniiouncenients on behalf of the C oipoi 1 
tion declared that any announccuienl is to the iiolieiis of tli 
Cotton Coipoiation as to the elisposil of cotton now held by 
them and the ])urpose of the loin should be made public liy llu 
cotton coqiorations 


“ Red Cross Cotton.” 


1 he Vice C hairmaii of the Ameiican Reel Cio‘-s Society (Mi 
L hieser) recently stated that, up to Scptcmbci r/, the Aniciicaii 
Red Cross Society had contiacted to exchange iji 2 ^(.) bales of 
Farm Board cotton, voted by Congress to make clothing lor the 
needy, for 20,005 598 yards of cotton cloth 

Congress voted 500 000 bales of cotton to the Red ( ross 
Mr Fieser said that i 348 Red Cioss chapleis, icjm st iiting 
one third of the country, had up to September 15 icqiv steel 
20 647,363 yards of cotton cloth 

Cloth had been shipped to chapters in eveiy stite excepting 
Delaware 


Detailed statistics, available to September q show tint i oS() 
chapters requesting cloth listc'el 1,671)612 fimilies who would he 
given clothing 

I igiues of that date also show cloth in the iollowiiig varulus 
approved on chapter requests — 


Cotton prints 

Cotton nantu 1 

Shiiting 

Gingham 

Muslin 

Birdioye 


Yud 

1 8J1 57r 
t 808 2 to 

2 0C8 b \ i 
2 l'>2 152 
2 100 181 

Hi()8Kl 


More than 100 000 women ha\e voluntccieel in our chapUis 
to make tins cloth into garments for people in need of elotlung,’* 
Mr hieser said We have received rcpoits from oui chiplcis 
that their first work was upon clothing for school children, and 
shirts for men and boys 

In hundreds of communities the cloth is being made up in 
central workrooms according to new style patterns recommendecl 
by the Rsd Cross here In other towns and counties where 
women have sewng machines and arc used to making then 
Qothing, the cloth is given to them In nian'e towns wheie funeJs 
trom other organizations are available foi work irliel, the wives of 
unemployed are receiving pay for their woik as seamsticsses 
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"As in Ihc flour distribution, however, chapters have been 
warned that the cloth or clothing must not be rvchanged loi work 
It must be given absolutely Irec and solely upon Lhc basis of need 
No olhci consideration must cnUi into its distribution 

" Oui ]ildn ol distiibution is that cloth will be sent to every 
clnptci in die United States wheie the clnptei oflicials ^ay there 
IS iKcd foi it We hope millions of gaiments can be made 
immediately After we have fillcel then first requests foi ship 
inents of cloth, we jiropeise to ask chapters tlicir needs for a limited 
variety of leady to wear cotton garments, such as overalls, 
t'ousels, underwear, stockings and socks 

"The raw cotton will go much fuither towards purchasing 
quantities of cloth than it will in exchange for these ready to 
wear items I he need foi clothing is so acute if we are to iiidge by 
the fact that less than e ne third of our chapteis list 7,500,000 people 
who aie in immediate need of this cotton clothing, that wc have 
adopted (very sateguaid to obtain the maximum in -^aidage of 
elotliing that the 500,000 bales of raw cotton can be made to 
produce 

‘ 1 hrough enlisting women volunteers, the cost of manufacture 
can be saved on many items and also the cost of the small 
accessories, sncli as buttons, thread, etc The costs of pio 
cessing the raw cotton into cloth and its transportation, and 
similar items ol expense, will ha\e to be met in payments of raw 
cotton, lust as in the case of the wheat distribution, when wheat 
met similar costs of conveision into flour " 

Red Cross Coiton " Dumped ’ 

In connection with the Red Cross Cotton and its influence on 
the New York Cotton Market, the New York Journal of Commerce 
writes as follows 

" rhe cotton acquiitd by the Federal Faim Board on stabiliza 
lion operations and since donated for relief purposes to the Red 
Cross IS repoiteil by cotton men to be finding its way into the ring 
here, putting an additional bin den on the alieady weakened 
market Cotton men loicsaw that such would be the case at the 
time of the gift Many millions of yards of cotton cloth and a 
considerable volume of finished garments aic rcjiortcd to have been 
turned ovei to the Red ( loss in exchange for this cotton, and 
among tliose who have received the cotton aic sundry converters 
and garment manufactuieis who have no use for the cotton, as well 
perhaps as some mills that may have received grades and staples 
not suited to their requirements Although it was understooel at 
the outset that the eotton would be exchanged only with those who 
could use it in the manufacture of yarns and cloths, and so would 
not revive m the market the spectre of Government selling, the 
plan (vidently had not been adhered to, as the cotton is r^orted to 
be finding its way naturally enough into the hands of tne cotton 
merchants who have a market for all grades Some of them have 
been able to buy the cotton pretty cheaply m view of the converter’s 
need of cash and of the worthlessness of the cotton to him except 
on the basis of its conversion into money When the merchant gets 
the cotton he, of couise, sells a future hedge against it, adding to 
pressure on the price Some say that hedge pressure of this sort 
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has been relatively light, others that it has been o£ vtiy consider 
able volume It is uiidei stood m the trade tint confLiencts hivf 
been held recently in Ntw Orlea.ns to consider this phisc of tlu 
Red ( ross cotton distribution 


THE MECHANICAL HARVESTING OF COTTON 


A bulletin published by Texas AgriCultuial Lxjicrimint 
Station College Station lex last August icviews the histoiy 
and development of cotton harvesting machinery and rtpoits 
the progress of the Texas Station in the development ot a cotton 
harvester as a tractor attachment equipped with smooth rubbei 
revolving stripping rolls 

1 he study of cotton harvesting machinery was begun by the 
Texas Agricultuial Experiment Station several years igo when 
sledding was first practiced by the farmers of North west lexas 
The wide use of the wasteful home made sleds m 1926 showcel the 
need of a more improved mechanical cotton harvester 

The results show that the slot type stnppcr (skdl harvested 
m 1928 an average ol 734 per cent of the cotton from 12 varieties 
tested In 1929 when smooth revolving runber stripping rolls wenre 
used an average of 77 9 per cent of the cotton was harvested from 
SIX varieties tested The tractor mounted cotton haivester 
developed by the station which was equipped with rubber stripping 
rolls, one of which was yielding harvested m 1930 an a\cragc of 
88 6 per cent but when improved in 1931 it harv*^led gi i per cent 
of the total yield of cotton from three varieties tested for Iht 
two years 

Improvements made in cotton harvesting machinery resulted 
in a considerable reduction m the trash collected with the machine 
harvested cotton The home made slot type stripper nsi d m 
1928 collected 42 8 per cent of trash while the Texas Station 
cotton harvester collected in 1931, 34 7 per cent trash for the same 
three varieties 

Several of the more commonly giown varieties of cotton hav< 
been tested as to their suitability to mechanical harvesting flu st 
varieties weie found lacking in stonn resist ince and bad niinu nnis 
long vegetative branches and an excessive amount oJ lea vis wliuh 
interlered with the ease of operation of nnclnni ry 1 o ov( rconie 
these undesirable characteiistics an attempt is being made by 
the station to develop a type of plant to meet the icquiKiiunts 
of mechanical harvesting This plant is fully descnlxd 

Cleaning of the mechanically harvested cotton in 1930 and 
1931 r^oved an average of 32 i pei cent waste including invisible 
loss This consisted of burs stems, dirt and leaf trash leaving 
an average of 67 g per cent seed cotton from which the ginning 
equipment removed an additional 47 per cent trash 

A compaiispn of the grade anci staple for each of the foiii 
years ^owed that in 1928 the lint from the stripped cotton wis 
four full grades bdow the handpicked cotton witli 's inch shoitcr 
^taple In 1929 there was a difieience of 2I grades in favour of 
hand-picl^d cotton, the stripped cotton having inch shorUr 
staple The stripped cotton harvested m 1930 was gratks 
ower than hand pi^ed cotton with no significant diffeicnct in iht 
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length ol staple In igy the stiippcd cotton averaged only one 
hall giadc below Innd-pickeel cotton, with no dilTercnct in the 
length of btciple 

flu civtragi total cost of haivcsting, cleaning, and ginning 
a l)d{ ot eotton l>y machimiy in Noith west Ttxas was ^4^8 
as coin]land with $ 20 2S Cor hand snapping, showing a difference 
of Vs 17 in idvoui ol maehine haivesting 


COTTON LOAN TERMS FOR FARMERS. 


More hbeial teiras on crop pioduction loans in Southern States 
foi the ichcf of distressed cotton farmers were recenty announced 
by the Seciitary of Agncultuie Mr Arthur M Hyde 

Undet the plan announced by the Secretajy, cotton will be 
accepted as collateral for ciop production loans of 1932 and unpaid 
balance on loans made prior to ie}^2 on the basis of g cents per lb 
middling j,-in Borrowers vs ho Wish to take advantage of the 
collatcial plan will be required to delivei their cotton to the cotton 
co-operative assouations or to 1 ederal bonded warehousc-s 

When delivered te> Federal warehou cs, cotton must be insured 
and wait house receipts will lie requned to be delivered to 
authorized held agents of the Secretary or to the icgional collection 
offtce on sufficient cotton to collatciali/e the loan at the price above- 
mentioned lather than on the quantity lequired at current market 
puces In certain aieas the basis will lie pi cents pei lb on 
middling |-m 

Diffcientials will bt prepared to provide premiums for staple 
longer than ^-in and grades better than middling and likewise 
discounts for shoit staple and lower grades All cotton deposited 
as collateral must be graded by Federal heensed classers 

All cotton so collate! izcd must be accompanied by an agreement 
signed by tlu borrower whereby he reseives the right of selling such 
cotton at anv tune prior to March I, 193h and authoii/es the 
Seerdaiy to sell same at his disci etion at any time subsequent to 
that date 

It wa'‘ pointed out that the plan will permit fanners to fully 
eollatilali/e then lonns and still iKiinil them to dispose of the 
balance ol then eiops 


CHINESE CONSUMPTION OF U.S. COTTON 


Information lately received fiom Shanghai states that Chinese 
mills during August last have been taking a larger proportion ol 
Climcse cotton, because of the comparatively cheap pnees quoted 
for it 111 face of the sudden and rapid advance in the American 
market The expected big crop of Chinese cotton has helped to 
keep the price oCthe native grovdh at a cheaper level In view of 
the expected good yield of the native growth, a sharp decline in 
the import of American cotton into C'hina this season is expected, 
unless something happens to nairow the parity between Amcncan 
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and Chinese. Last season the big American crop coinciclccl with 
a very short Chinese crop, with the result that ('Inna consumed thi* 
record-breaking total of 883,000 l>ales ot the Azncrican .staple 
against 362,000 in the preceding season, but usetl only q4j,oo(' 
bales of Chinese cotton against 1,430,000 the season before. 'I'liis 
season the American croj) is smaller, and Ibe Climcse crop will be ol 
normal proportions, with the result that the consumption iienduluni 
is swinging the other way. 

{Nezv York Cotton Rxihange Service.') 


CARRY-OVER GRADE AND STAPLE LENGTH 

REPORT. 


(In tho United States, July 31 , 193 ^ ) 

[Estimated from date obtained from the Cla'.si fit at ion of Samfle'! lic/Jusi ntnii; 
American and Foreign Cotton held in Storage in Puhhi Wanhouses, ( onsitnting 
Establishments, and on Farms, classed according to Official Colton Siandaids of 

the United States) 

{•isuedby United States Department of Agi icultiire linnau of IgticuUiiral Eionointts 

SUMMARY 


1932 1931 

Bales Pei cent Bales i’ci tent. 


Total carry-over (as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census) .. 

Total Ameiican Upland 
Total Amencan-Eg 3 ^tian .. 

Total Foreign gro-wn 


9,682,300 

9.664,900 

16,600 

100,900 


Grades (Amoiican Upland) : 

Extra White .. . .. 104,200 

White, Middling and bottci .. 6,037,800 
White, strict low and low middling 1,826,800 
White, below low iniddbng .. 247,100 

Spotted and yellow tinged . 884,900 

Light yellow stained, yellow stniiiod, 

grey, blue .stained .. .. 0,900 

No grade. 57,200 


Tenderability, Section 6, U S. Cotton 
Futures Act (Ameiican Upland): 

Total Tenderable .. .. 8,887,300 

Tenderable J to 1 Jy in. inch.. 7,423,000 

Tenderable over l^in, .. 1,464,300 
Total Untenderable . .. 677,600 

Untenderable in grade only .. 370,300 

Untenderable in staple only .. 242,800 

Untenderable m both grade 

and staple .. .. 66,600 


Staple (American Upland) (inches) 
Under J 
i and ^ 
y and 
1 and 1 


1 ^ and 1 ^ 
and over 


298.300 
3,394,900 
2,706.600 
1,668,300 

764,600 

768.300 


100-0 

6,360,400 

100 0 

98 8 

6.246,800 

98 0 

•2 

16,700 

•3 

1-0 

100,900 

1-7 

1-1 

70,400 

1-3 

72-6 

3,837,000 

6 M 

13-8 

1 , 202,200 

19-3 

2-0 

02,700 

1 -5 

0-3 

1,008,200 

16 1 

*1 

6.300 

•1 

•6 

21,000 

•3 


92-9 

6,643,100 

H8-7 

77-6 

4,772,800 

76-1 

16-3 

770,300 

12-3 

7-1 

702,700 

11-3 

4-0 

239,600 

3-9 

2-6 

423,900 

6-8 

•6 

39,300 

•6 

3-1 

403.200 

7-4 

36-6 

2,616,600 

41-0 

28-3 

1,628,200 

21-5 

17-3 

840,200 

13-6 

7-9 

414,800 

6-6 

7-9 

374,000 

6-0 
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CROP REPORTS. 


Mnsr\ I'f ftl Brotkir^j of Montgomeiy, Ala, wiile as follows m then 
scmi monthly crop letter, dated October 17 last — 

Octohci wcMthor conditions to date, like those of the piecedmg month, 
have been gcnei illy lavouiabh foi the? haivestmg of cotton, rams have 
fallen in miny sections of the Belt with tempcratuics lower than normal 
but in the mam the weather has been open At an unusuilly early date, li 
not a record bicaking date, a large portion of the Beit was visi+cd by 
frosts—light frosts were expeneneed in the middle sections and heavy frosts 
in the northern sections of the Belt As a result, veiy little top ciop can be 
expected 

Labour being plentiful, picking has made good progress, being almost 
completed m southern sections In many sections farmers are picking 
without employment of laboui because of the expense coupled with present 
prices Much cotton has been picked and held in the seed, as ginning 
would lake the faimei’s time away fiom picking 

It appeals that some farmers are taking advantage of the offer of the 
Government to advance about q cents on cotton, in connection with loans 
made by the Government this season Ihe drastic decline of over 3 cents 
per pound is most discouraging to the pioducers The holding movement 
continues strong, with cotton being sold very gradually and in limited 
quantities, causing m all sections a very active and spirited demand The 
basis has continued to advance, and shows no sign ot easing 


R 1 Dtxon 6 * Bro , Dallas, Te\ , m their final ciop leport 
for the season, dated Octobei 4 , communicate the following — 

The weather duimg September m our tenitoiy has been abnormally 
wet and cool Commencing with the torrential rams ovoi Labour Day, we 
have had intermittent showcis and lams thioughout the whole month 
Night temperatures have also been exceedingly cool for this time of year 
These conditions have not been favourable for crop development, excepi 
possibly in the West and Oklahoma, where some lain was required 
Weevil damage is geneial, and the gin outturn in South, Central and East 
lexas IS rather disappointing, in these parts of the state the yield has not 
been increased by the rains 

In West and North-west Texas the crop is not yet fully made In 
some pi ices the rams have been beneficial, and must ha\e increased the si/e 
of bolls and the piospettivc yield, but m other parts the rams have been 
too ftequent, and m West Central Texas the weevil damage is consideiable 
Warm, diy w( vther is needed to gather the crop, and at 0 to op'»n bolls 
and piov( nt boll-rot 

Iht final yield m We si levas and Western Oklahoma this season 
depends to in ahnoimil elegrte on the fiost date Ihi crop is veiy much 
laid thin usuvl, and an eatly fiost would do very heavy damage 

In Oklahoma the wet weather was mostly favourable, but boll-wcevil 
damvge m I astern Oklvhoma is seiious, and o\peetation,s m Central 
Oklahoma ate only for an arciage yield Crop prospects in Western 
Oklahoma are good 

I he ten->cai avenge decline m condition from Septembei 1 to October i 
IS 1 point in lexas and about 4 ' points m Oklahoma I his year our 
correspondents* figuies show a decline of 3 points in Texas since 
bcptcmbci 1 and about 5 I 1 points in Oklahoma These figures indicate a 
production m Texas of about 3 , 000,000 bales and goo,ooo bales for 
Oklahoma, both m 500 -lb baits With average weights the ciop in lunnmg 
bales m Tex is would be about 150 ooo bales smallei 


7he Amencm Cotton Crof Servicej Madison, Fla, write as follows, 
under date October 21 last — 

Weathcf eonditions, except in the Lastern Belt, were favourable for 
picking »md ginning during me past week Very little rain occurred ovei 
the Centtal and Western Belts, and harvesting made rapid progress In 
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the Eastern Belt heavy rams occuiied over the week end and some damage 
to open cotton in the held was leported However, the htavy pKcipitation 
loweied the giade in most instances, and veiy little loss in btile.ige was 
leported In Gcorgui and the Carolmas the nop is hirgcly haivestcd in 
the southern two-thirds, and the pet cent age ot the nop open to the tu Ids 
and exposed to the unfavouialilc wcathei was iclatively am ill Icmpiui- 
tures were mostly below noimal foi the Bilt a^ a whole during the week 
ending October ig, with light fiost reported in portions of Oklahoma and 
in North-West Texas Piaitically no complaints of laboui shortage wei< 
reported from any part of the Belt, as the financial dopies&ion has <austd 
a large percentage of the unemployed to wotk in the cotton fields 

The tendency on the part of cotton glowers to hold foi higher piitcs is 
'till very pronoimced, according to late reports from crop reporters In 
the southern half of the Belt a veiy considerable amount of cotton was 
sold duiing the high market in September However, during the pist wnk 
farmers in Central and Northern portions of the Belt were reported holding 
wherevei possible on account of the low puce tendency In view of th< low 
cost of production of the 1932 cotton crop, and the relative abundance ol 
feed crops grown in the Cotton Belt, cotton gioweis arc in a bclUi hnancial 
position to hold cotton than last year In answering questionnaites illative 
to the price expected for cotton, groweis do not appear to have any fixed 
idea, and state that they do not consider the piesent price sufhiient to covci 
the cost of production, and aie therefore unwilling to sell 

Recent frost m local areas of the Cential and Wcstein Belts has not 
materially affected the weevil situation from a standpoint of tlu numlui 
m the held <ind which is expected to enter winter quarters Out reports 
from all sections of the infested area indicate more weevils piesent to enlei 
quarters than for any October during the last ten ycais Attention 
IS called particularly to the increase and spread of the weevil in Central 
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and Noilh Texas Likewise, the pest has multiplied rapidly in Noilli 
eastern Aikinsas aicas of heavy pioduction In this connection we take the 
liberty of calling attention to the gtadual adaptation of the pest to with 
standing coldci wmtei tempeiatures than when it first spicad noilhward 
over the Cotton Belt Information fiom icliable scientific souiccs indicates 
the weevil in Arkinsas and Oklihoma now Appears to withstand much 
lowtr wmtd tempeiatures than when this area was first infested by the 
pest In the pist it has been gtncially believed thit Umpcratuics of 
10 ° 1 above /cio were sulficient when piolonged for a period of two to 
three days, practically to exterminate the pest or so reduce their numbers 
as to icndei the following ‘•eason's cotton crop in little danger of serious 
weevil d image However, research workeis, and we are not at liberty to 
divulge their names, have lately discovered the pest capable of withstanaing 
lowei winter temperatures than generally expected, especially m the 
western half of the Belt Thciefore, with the unusually heavy weevil 
density present to enter winter quarters, the effect of low winter tempera 
tuies on weevil survival should soon become a maioi factor in the 1933 
cotton outlook 


Ml Victor H Schoffelmayer, Agricultural Editor of the Dtdlas Morning 
News, issued the following statement on October 14 th — 

Repotts to The Dallas News for the week ended Thuisday state Picking 
IS rapidly progiessing in all areas, a second light frost and near-free/e 
stopped cotton growth in North-west and North Texas, and, accompanied 
by blight snappy weather, Listened boll opening, but without any possibility 
of Cl op increase except in a dozen counties mostly on the South Plains 
By far the most striking factoi is boll-weevil prevalence which in ninety 
SIX counties this fall is the highest in several yetrs, and in eastward and 
central counties is lesponsible for loss of the top crop The pest has pushed 
far into the western cotton aieas Added to the weevil are leaf worms 
which, with icccnt rainy cool weather have increased heavily and are taking 
a considerable part of the ctop More weevils possibly will enter hiber 
nation in Texas than for many years past 

Noith Texas leports about 20 per cent of its cotton late, with about 
60 pel cent harvested On the plains only about 18 per cent is hai vested 
but in North-east, East and Central Texas fully three fourths has been 
gathered, and m South Texas gins are beginning to shut down 

Oklahoma cotton is rapidly being picked m all areas excepting the West 
The ciop lb mostly made, tollovnng light to killing frost in noithern 
counties At best, the crop is spotted with weevil damage heaviest for 
some yoais and the insects ready to enter hibernation in laiger numbeis 
than usual 

New Mexico shows the crop made in most counties, but with possibility of 
an incicase grinlcd fivourabU weather in Dona Ana and Eddy Counties 
W( ithci has been quite cold, with picking somewhat slow 


1 he C ottOH / radc Journal submitted the following crop information 
as of October 14 last 

Light to killing frosts over the noithern and central portions of the 
Cotton Bell checked growth and caused late bolls to open rapidly, with 
weather duting the past week reported geneiallv below normal, corre¬ 
spondents of The Cotton Irade Journal throughout the cotton region 
leported 

Rainfall has been light m the west, only moderate m the central 
states, and lather heavy in the eastern third of the cotton legion Picking 
and ginning has made good piogiess except where delayed by rams m the 
east Little or no top-ciop is indicated and harvesting is nearly over m 
Cotton Belt cheeked growth and caused late bolls to open rapidly, with 
still active m many sections 

Heavy Frost In the central states the weather has been cold, with 
heavy frost in the northern and some central poitions, which has stopped 
fmther growth The weevil toll has prevented any top-rrop worth men 
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Uonmg In the eastern third of the Belt heavy lains have somewhat 
slowed pickinff and ginning All cotton is about open, and thcic is no 
pTOspect for a top-ciop 

The details by states follow 

Alabama Wealhci was too cold, with heavy lains in tl e hist put of 
week delaying picking and giiinmg Weevil clamigo i-. ajipannlly htavv 
and there will be no topriop Ginning is onehilf to two thuds finislud 
with harvest about completed in the far south 

Arkansas. Weather cold, with killing frost that has stopped furthei 
growth and caused bolls to open rapidly Rains have been moderate t ai ly 
in week Picking and ginning has made good progie<?s and i*- about two- 
thirds finished in many sections No top-crop piospects 

Georgia Weather has been unseasonably cold, with light to heavy fiost 
following heavy rains in early week Harvesting has been delayed by the 
weather in many sections Picking is nearing completion in most ol tlu 
state Theie will be a top-crop Weevil damage has been heaw 

Loutnana The weather has been abnoimally cold, with killing fiost in 
north stopping further growth and causing late bolls to outn lapidly Rain¬ 
fall has been moderate, and picking is neaiing completion m most sc< lion', 
No top-crop prospect 

Mtsstsstfft Weather has been cold all week, with killing Irost in noith 
and central portions Too much ram rn some sections, but model ate onlv 
in others Picking nearmg completion in southern half and well advanced 
in north No top-crop 

North Carolina Moderate rams with weather colder than seasonable, 
with killing frost in moimtam district Conditions favouiable for harvest, 
with picking and ginning making good progress Crop about all made 

South Carolina Rathet too much ram and temperatuic unseasonably 
cold Harvest has been delayed by the lains, which have done some 
damage to open cotton Crop about all made, with no piospect of top- 
crop Weevil damage has been considerable 

Tennessee Too much lain complained of, which has delayed pickine 
and ginning Crop is about all made Harvesting is well advanced despite 
this week’s delays Unseasonably cold weather with killing fiost has 
stopped further giowth 

Oklahoma The weather was mostly cleu, with light 'bowers in cast, 
but no ram in west Tempeiatures unseasonably cold with light fio't 
early in week and killing frost to ficezing late in week Ihe (old has 
caused late bolls to open rapidly Picking and ginning arc well advaiu ed 


The Fossick Bureau report of October 14 last contains the following 
crop information — 

The weather dunng the past week was mostly favouiable for harvesting 
Temperatuies were unseasonably low all over the Belt but moie especially 
in central districts Frost, mostly light, sometimes heavy, occuircd ovei 
most of the northern half of the Belt, but was of no particular conseciucnce 
The crop quite generally has been made for weeks A frost terminated 
top-crop development in Northwest Texas about October a wet fiee/c 
would do considerable damage m the north-west, but the fro^t dunng th^ 
week was lighter than the preceding one, the first of the eason 


The American Cotton Service, in a later leport, dated October 37 last, 
^te that crop condition showed no material change dunng the week ending 
October 25 Harvesting proceeded rapidly over the western hnlf of the 
Belt, with only widely scattered showers lepoited on one day for Arkansas, 
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Oklahoma and Texas. In the eastern half of the Belt some delay in 
harvesting occurred on account of showery weather conditions. However, 
rainfall could not be classed as excessive, and its major effect was to lower 
grades rather than reduce baleage prospects. Temperatures continued 
about normal for the Belt as a whole. Since the crop is now “ made ” 
in practically all sections, fruitage being stopped by either weevils or 
frost in most sections, weather conditions from now on will have a tendency 
to lower grades lathcr than decrease production possibilities. 

Ginnings reported by the Census Bureau for the period ending October i8 
were slightly larger than we expected, but indicate the last Government 
estimate of production will probably be reached, if not slightly exceeded. 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Prospects for the Industry : High Basis. 

Mr. C. T. Reverej of iMunds, Winslow & Potter, of New York, write as 
follows on the price situation and the high basis, under date October 2 ? :— 

Instead of reserving our opinion of the price tendency in cotton for a 
concluding paragraph, we might as well state at the outset that we are 
convinced that we are on the eve of a major upward move, and that the 
hazard of a further decline under the weight of the movement imposes only 
a negligible lisk upon buyers. 

As a general proposition, the chief pressure of hedges comes from the 
South-west, as Texas and Oklahoma, as well as portions of Arkansas, are 
inclined to sell freely, whereas the Eastern Belt and most of the Valley 
section, with the exception of districts in Mississippi, arc inclined to hold 
when prices are unsatisfactory. Moreover, we see nothing in recent weather 
devflopments to indicate any substantial addition to the crop. As a matter 
of fact, any change would be trivial, and we doubt if it would have more 
than negligible statistical or psychological importance. Of one thing wc 
may be fairly sure—the grade of the crop has been materially reduced 
in certain areas as a result of the heavy rains over the last week-end. 

The market itself has done little or nothing for a week or more. At 
times the tone has been easier and prices have receded. This development 
has been due largely to the unwillingness of either speculative operators or 
manufacturers to take an extended position on the long side in advance of 
the November elections. In view of the disposition of alarmists on both 
sides to modify their direful predictions and to concede the possi- 
Inlity that the world will not smash, no matter who wins at the polls on 
November 8, wo doubt the consistency of dilatory tactics. We are firmly 
convinced that the economic trend is upwards, and that while political 
muddling and meddling may impede the progress toward recovery, the 
interference or Interruption will be only temporary. 

A.s a matter of fact, we do not believe that economic rehabilitation 
depends entirely upon developments in the United States. The Old World, 
with a realism seasoned by centuries of vicissitudes, is beginning to take 
matters into its own hands. Two striking developments of the week, in 
our opinion, have related significance. Private cables from India 
announced the lifting of the boycott on British cotton goods. While this 
item received no special prominence in the press, we have been informed 
that the announcement came from an official source. This step taken in 
conjunction with the Indian preferential tariff on British goods assures a 
great market for Lancashire, 

Synchronizing with this news item came a sudden decline in sterling. 
Hitherto a break in the pound has been the signal for uneasiness. SuA was 
not the case this time. Although various explanations for the decline in 
sterling have been forthcoming, and we admit that our view of the move- 
men is largely surmise, we think the downward movement in sterling 
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extliange may easily be put of a plan to pi ice Biitish indualiy and puU 
cularly the textile division in i position to compete agj i essivcly in th< 
export markets of the woild 

Such divelopmcnts it seems to us foreshadow i mirked imitast in 
cotton consumption Finished goods will b( dtlivucd to 1 ar 1 isttin 
popul vtions at pitccs moic neirly m kctpinf, with depleted I uyuig pe w i 

Ihcre has been much comment in textile ciiclcs icgirding the high 1 isis 
the dispanty at whuh futuic contruts m selling in iiliti n with ctu I 
cotton in the South and the uncomlort ible plight of miiiufutuuis is i 
result of this dislocation 

In our opinion much of the criticism icflccts a licl cf undoistmdinf 
of the futuie contrict system as veil as the mannci in wl ich mill tMtulivi 
should copi with the situation A high basis so cillcd is tht i{<iult i f 
one 01 the other of two factois Either actual cotton under circity <on 
ditions IS it an abnormal premium ovet contr lets or contr u ts for nc ius< 
or another nre for the time being below a noimal piiity with cottin in 
southern markets 

At piesciit the latter set of conditions pievuls No single loison m i 
be advanced to explain this state of affaiis It is necessaiy to tike inU 
consideration governmental and semi governmental stocl wl ich u ntt 
effectively in the supply merchant stocl s of cotton cirned ovci ficm last 
year all hedged and warehoused the strong holding movement by growers 
in portions of the Central Belt and most of the Eastern Belt ill ol ■which 
make for a tight position 

On the other hand we have the moderate selling of hedges by met 
chants in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas At no time have the duly 
amonnts been as large as m previous years These portions of the Cotton 
Belt generally sell freely no matter whether the price is satibfictorv oi not 
This moderate pressure taken m conjunction with a waiting attitude on 
the part of the speculator and the speculative investor the dispisition of 
mills either to buy only on a scale do'wn or to await the result at the 
November polls all have contnbuted to lessened demand and a lesultmt 
exaggeration of moderate hedge pressure 

Manufacturers are inclmed to believe they are the vict ms of i vicious 
system Future contracts are well below spots Ihe novitc immcdnlply 
assumes that the proper procedure would be to buy contr icts> and t ke up 
cotton as tendered Taced by uncertainty not only reg ird ng dclivc ry 
points bat by the wndc variety of giades and staples likely to be uccivtd 
while their equipment is adjusted to a particular giadc •'nd staple the 
acceptance of delivery by a single mill corporation is pricticilly out of 
the Question 

That manufacturers find such difficulties is no reflection on the future 
contract system in cotton or any other oigini/cd miikel Pnmii ly Ih 
fu^ie contract system was devised as a medium foi insurance ignmsl 
unfavourable price changes and necessarily it had to be developed along 
lines suitable to the needs of the merchant 

Cotton manufactuiers ■with the exception of those who buy a poitioi 
FiT i reqmrements at mill doors in the South do not rcorcsent the g k ui 
mat takes tae product of the cotton growei These are the mcrch ants who 
u j comes from the gins taking all pndes and staples 

and^edging^eir accumulations if they have no immediate spinner outlet 


It is hardly to he expected that the merchant with an expensive 
organization is going to inspect grade and staple the thousands and 
mousands of bales he obtains put these m even running lots and tender 
them on notice day at the contract price The labour and expense iniolvtd 
SJV is the reason why prmJSis ^e 

although at the same time a notice of tender may coll 
? wide variety of grades and staples with the price 
substantially below that on the selected lots ^ 

manufacturer is not penalired by this set of con 
dibons Tie merchant however, is entitled to a charge for his service as 
well as a profit on his capital investment and ability “ 
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HISTORY 

OF THE 

COTTON CROP. 



1932 33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

Acreage plautcd 

37,290,000 41,189,000 

40,078,000 

47,067,000 

46,696,000 

Acreage harvoatod 36,611,000 

40,093,000 

46,001,000 

46,793,000 

46,341,000 

Yield \)ci acre ,. 

149-3 

200-1 

147-7 

166-0 

162-9 

Condition Aug 1 

05-6 

74-9 

62-2 

69-6 

67-9 

Coiidiiion Sept. 1 

fiO-6 

68-0 

63-2 

55-4 

60-3 

Condition Oct 1 

54*2 

69-3 

63-6 

66-0 

64-4 

[ndicated cion . 

Aug 1 

11,306,000 15,684,000 

14,462,000 

16,543,000 

14,291.000 

Sept. 1 

11,310,000 

16,685,000 

14,340,000 

14,825,000 

14,439,000 

Oct 1 

11,425,000 

16,284,000 

14,486,000 

14,916,000 

13,993.000 

Nov. 1 

— 

16,903,000 

14,438,000 

16,009,000 

14,133,000 

December prod e&t. — 

16,918,000 

14,243,000 

14,919,000 

14,373,000 

Ginned to 

Aug. 1 

70,978 

7,301 

77,966 

86,970 

88,761 

Aug. 16 

261,000 

90,414 

672,810 

304,771 

279,668 

Sept. 1 

866,000 

566,160 

1,870,010 

1.668,434 

956,677 

Sept. 16 

2,627,000 

2,091,613 

3,736,120 

3,361,613 

2,600,781 

Oct 1 

4,836,465 

6,408,307 

6,303,896 

6.903,206 

4.961.360 

Oct. 18 

7,311,000 

9,498,041 

9,264,968 

9,004,704 

8,161,271 

Nov 1 

12,129,646 

10,863,896 

10,891,940 

10,162,482 

Nov. 14 

- 

14,210,301 

11,902,827 

11,890,006 

11,320,688 

Dec 1 


16.023,461 

12,834,970 

12,867,071 

12,660,164 

Dec 13 

- 

15,368,406 

13,260,622 

13,461,630 

13.144,333 

Jan 16 

— 

16,992,204 

13,692,104 

14,187,779 

13,888.972 

Total fjmned (lint) 

— 

16,628,874 

13,766,618 

14,647,791 

14,296,649 

■"World cons Am 


12,319,000 

10,908,000 

13.023,000 

16,076,000 

Cairyover (llcstcr) i 

12,911,000 

8,710.000 

6,939,000 

4,396,000 

Average price mid 

(Liverpool) ., 

— 

4-82 

6-71 

9-09 

10-62 

Value of crop .. 

— 

— $603,000,0001 

211,217,737 1.447,632,706 

t Commercial bales others 

SOO lbs. 

■" Exclusive of Imters and waste. 


==STANDARD MARINE= 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The «« STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


N«w York Office: Maneboster Office: 

71, WILI.IAM STRBBT 13, ST, ANN STREET 

HBAB OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 


F 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President : H.E. Ahmed Abdol Wahtib I'acha. 

Vice-President : W. A. (iropnhalfrh. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE : 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha, Under-Secretary of State, Mmistiy of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emme Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

Fouad Bw Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas B^, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandiia General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Secietary of Egyptian Section. 

England.: 

William Howarth, J.P., Fine Cotton Spinnets and DoubltMs' 
Association, 6, St. James's Square, Manchester. 

W. H. CatteraU, J.P., 504-508, Com Exchange, Manchcstci. 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Famworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, The North End Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. Georges Koechlin, S.A., Belfoit. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schiitte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotoniflcio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 

C eeckoSlovak ia: 

Ing. Otto Pick, Finaa E. G. Pick, Oberleulensdoxf. 

Offioaixy Appointed Sobstotutbs. 

England.: 

G. Berry, J.P., Manaiger, Baytroe Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, T.P., Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Miinchester. 

Sir George Holden, Bart., J.P., Combined Egyptian Mills l.td., Atherton. 
France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sbhne, Miilforl. 

Italy: 

Cav. Achille Olcese, Via S. Vittore al’Teatro 19, Milan, 108. 
Switeerland: 

CMuar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., ZiegelhrUcke, 
Glams, 

Tin MMtier of AgriiMUtirt of Egyfit aiul the President of the UOerwdionl Cotton PederiOutn 

are ex^ffleto menibete. 

General Secretary: N. S. PBARSB. 

Hon, Secretary: John Pogson. 
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First Government Crop Estimate, 

1932. 


i^er consideration of all available data received by the 
Ministry of Agriculture concerning the condition of the cotton, 
crop at present, the Ministry issues its first estimate of this crop 
for the present year as follows : — 

r— Ginned Cotton —^ 


Vanety 

r- Seed Cotton —, 
Average 
Yield 

Total per leddan 
Cantars Cantars 

(excluding Scarto) 
Average 
Yield 

Total per feddan 
Cantars Cantars 

Long staple vaxioties (above 1| in ) 
Maarad 
«Sakha 4 

Sakellaridis 

Giza 7 

Casulh 

1,641,237 

3-12 

1,639,866 3-12 

of which 

1,080,033 

Sakell^dis 

Average staple varieties (above 1J in) 330,787 
Fouadi 

Nahda 

Pilion 

Giza 3 

3-60 

363,740 

3-86 

Short staple vaneties (above 1 i in) 
Zagora 

Ashmoum 

Various. 

2,106,066 

4-14 

2,300,047 

4-63 

Total . 

3,078,080 

3*64 

4,194,643 

3‘84 


RENEWAL OF THE COTTON TAX. 

The Council of Ministers, on the proposal of the Ministry of 
Finance, has approved a decree roiewing for a further period of 
one year the decree issued on September 8, 1931, reducing the 
cotton tax t© P.T.io per cantar. The new decree was published 
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lG\PriiN i 01 ION 


m Official Journal, No 75 of August 27 i(j-,2 and c mu niU 
force on the same d ly 

Ihc toUon tax, was fiist imposed on A]nil iS npo wlun the 
Government lixed a tax (i PI ^5 ( mt u <n dl cl issi <i( 

Lg>plian cotton On Scitcmlxi 2 1022 tins wi udu((d to 

P I 2^ and Sc art o was txcmptfd fioin tlu t ix tn S(|)t(iiil«i \/ 
H)26, it was biought cl( wn to P 1 20 |wi t ml n ind < 11 
Scptcmbci 8, 1031, it was igam u duced to P 1 10 md tins iif^tnc 
has now been leuewcd (01 a lurthci pen ul ol one ^c u 


GERMAN FERTILIZER FOR EGYPTIAN COTTON 


I he agieuncnt between the f gypti m ind G( iiu m Goveininc nts 
concerning an exchange ol cotton foi cluiiiK ds Ins it is icpoib d 
now been signed Under this agreement the 1 gypt 1 m Cmve nunc i it is 
to purchase Irom the Nitrogen Syndic ah sonu tons ol 

calcium nitiate, valued at about RM S 000 000, in utuin foi wliuli 
they are to supply cotton of ecpuvalent value to a nuinl)i 1 of llunu 11 
co'tlon houses The cotton is to be taken up within i pen d ol 
not more than twelve months The negotutions hive Ixeii 
carried out through the mtermcdiaiy of tlu Dnsdiur Pink 
Another report states that the quantity of cotton to be leetivi d b> 
Germany is 15,000 bales 


EGYPTIAN COTTON ACREAGE 


TAc ‘‘Missr” Cotton Lxfort Comhany Alexandiia m their 
October report, wiite in regiid to tlie new Lgyptnn icieagt 
restriction law as follows — 

The Council of Ministers, at its meeting in C auo on Oe tolu i () 
hxed the following acreage Coi the next cotton se ison 

In the section of the Northem Delta, wluu only Sikd 1 
allowed to be giown, faimeis art to plant qi to 40 pci eint ol then 
holdings under Sakel, against 30 per cent in the jirevious yt 11 
In the other parts of Egypt cultivators may giow my kind ol 
cotton they like fexcept Sakd'i on 50 per cent of then holdings, 
agamst 25 per cent last year 

According to the statistics of the Ministry of Agiittilturc, the 
fellaheen had planted last vear 1,093,000 leddans, which is less 
than they were by law entitled to plant I hey have therefore 
given proof that they knew themselves when to restrict the cotton 
acreage However, the Government, fearing that owing to the 
recent rise the farmers might go this year to excesses, has deemed 
It advisable to decree some slight restriction, but in leality the 
^^®age will be more or less the noimal one This law enables 
the farmers to grow cotton on about i,Sooooo ftddans, which 
might give a crop of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 cantars 
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USE MAARAD COTTON 

Egypt’s New Variety 

Egypt's Premier Variety of long-staple 
Cotton, rivalling American Pima and 
“Extra" Sakellaridis in quality and price. 

Spins from lOO's to ISO^s 


For full particulars apply to; 

The Royal Agricultural Society 

P.O.B. 63, CAIRO, EGYPT 

or to 

The Maarad Cotton Company 

(SOCifiTfi COTONNifiRE MAARAD) 

14, Rue Sesostris, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

Board of Directors 

(OF THE MAARAD COfTON CO.) 

Mr. Robbrt J. Rolo (of J. Rolo & Co.), Prutdmtt- 
Mr. Obobobs Axxbmann (of J. Flanta & Co.). 

Mr. CoNSTJUrmt Chobemi (of Choremi, Benacbl & Co.). 

Mr. Hugo LmoBMANN (of Upper end Lower Egypt Cottoo Trading Company). 
H.E. Joseph Bby Nabas. 

Mr. Alfred RgmaART (of Reinhart H Co.). 

Mr. IBRAM J. Rolo. 

Mr. Max J. Rolo, 

H.E, Hassan Pacha Said. 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton CMercbants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic Address “ REINHART ALEXANDRIA * 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


hated Company 

‘"The Nadoaal Gmnmg Company of Egypt S,A” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First’-Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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HANDLING CHARGES IN EGYPT. 


We extract the following table from the “ Egyptian Cotton 
Year Book”: — 


AVERAGE COST OF EGYPTIAN COTTON FROM THE FARM TO PORT 
OF LANDING IN PIASTRES PER CANTAR 


From larm to ginning factory ; 
Transport from farm .. 

Loss in weight during transport 
Weighing 

Proportion of cost of the jute bag 
Cost of receiving the cotton .. 
Brokerage 


From ginning factory to Alexandria : 

Ginning charges all inclusive 
Bale covers 

Insurance during ginning and up to Alexandria 
Railway freight to Alexandria (average) 

Loss in weight during transport 
Ginning tax 

Allowance for overhead charges 
Interest charge 30 days at 6 per cent. 

Bank commission at | per cent. 


From Alexandria to port of landing : 

Transport to warehouso from RR Station .. 

Handling . 

Weighing and supervision. 

Storage 30 days . 

Fire assurance 30 days . 

Brokerage futures and stamp duties. 

Interest charges 30 days at 6 per cent. 

Farfara .. ' .. 

Pressing charges (on gross weight). 

Loading charges . 

lYoight (average to various ports) .. 

Allowance for overhead charges 

Discount and exchange charges 3/m Bank Bill 97J 

Selling agent commission (I to per cent, average) 

Marine insurance . 

Loss in weight during transport . 

ControUor’s fees 

Export tax . 


Total charges per cantar 



Lower 

Upper 


Egypt 

P.T, 

EgTOt 

P.T. 


4*00 

3-60 


1*20 

100 


1*00 

1*00 


1-60 

1*60 


1*00 

100 


3*00 

300 


11*70 

-/ - 

11*00 

f 


10 >00 

12 00 


100 

100 


0-60 

0-60 


3 00 

4*60 


0*60 

0*60 


10-00 

10*00 


3*00 

300 


2*60 

2-00 


1*20 

1>00 


31*70 34*60 

_ _ 1 _ 


• « 

0*30 

0-30 

* » 

0*16 

0*16 

• • 

0*60 

0*60 

■ ■ 

0*70 

0*70 

• • 

0*20 

0*16 

• * 

1*10 

0-86 

« « 

2*10 

1*70 

« 

1*00 

1*00 


7*70 

7*70 

■ « 

0*30 

0*30 

• * 

7*60 

7*60 

« • 

4-60 

4*60 

* 4 

1*60 

1-30 

• m 

6*00 

4*60 


1*00 

0*90 


1*60 

1-20 


0*20 

0-20 


10*20 

10*20 


36*35 

33-66 

. . 

78*26 

77-66 


“ Egyptian Cotton Year Book, 1931-32,” edited by George 
Pilavachi, P.O.B. 612, Alexandria. Published at 25 piastres, or 
6s., post free. 

This is the hrst edition of a very useful year-book of Egyptian 
cotton and a reference-book that has been much required in the 
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past. The editor gives his review of the cotton, season, which 
contains many interesting points upon the Egyptian cotton crop. 
The year-book also contains a variety of statistics dealing with 
production of Egyptian cotton, useful tables showing costs to 
which Egyptian cotton is subiect^before leaving the country, etc. 
Various accounts are also given of "the dilTcrenl cotton organiyntions 
in Egypt. Descriptions of the various types of Egyptian cotton 
are included, together with statistics of their production iluring 
recent years. 


STOCK OF COTTON IN ALEXANDRIA 31st AUG., 1932. 


We give below details ot the stock of cotton in Alexandria on 
August 31, 1932, as issued by the Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Finance, together with the comparative figure.s for 
August 31, 103 T; quantities are expressed in nett cantais: — 

Toial Stock ( ommeuial 1 ol.vl Slot k 


Vaiiety 

Sakellandis 


Alexandria 

31/S/32 

1,327,186 

Government's 

Pioportion 

754,978 

Slot k 
31/8/32 
672,207 

Alexamiua 
31/8 /3I 
1,916,619 

A&hmouni 

7agora 


1,410,063 

206,604 

j* 904,421 

712,140 

1,808,667 

Pilion 


116,378 

26,619 

89,869 

161,870 

Maarad .. 


91,901 

1,893 

90.008 

:i3,0H6 

Nahda 


44,261 

2,839 

41,422 

19,460 

Fouadi .. ., 


16,297 

40 

16.267 

19,610 

Giaa No 3 


6,006 

],304 

4,791 

7,146 

Giaa No. 7 


33,778 

— 

33.778 

4.019 

Casulli and White Cotton 

2.091 

]40 

1,961 

3,698 

Sakha No 4 


2,311 


2,311 

. 

Various .. 

♦ • 

4,706 

153 

4,663 

18,602 

Sekina 

♦ 

14,866 

— 

14,860 

11.637 

Scarto and Alrita 

• * 

7,678 

— 

7,678 

1,396 

Total 

♦ 9 

3,283,103 

1,692,286 

1,690,817 

4,068,608 


VARIETIES OF COTTON PLANTED 1931 AND 1932. 


{Accordwg to the Egyptian Ministry of Agriciilture) 

1032 1031 




Feddans 

Foddans 

Sakellan . . 

4 « 

369,294 

478,679 

Ashni. and Zag .. 


606,973 

768,643 

Maarad 


69.690 

110,068 

Pilion 

• • 

89,137 

167,477 

Giza 7 


36,086 

34,710 

Nahda 

* « 

29,323 

63,262 

Sakha 4 .. 


17,965 

3,060 

Fouadi 

» • 

16.820 

39,610 

Giza 3 ., ,, 

1 • 

.. 6,669 

37,610 

Casulli 

« a 

1,691 

6,060 

Other varieties ., 

« • 

1,363 

2.180 

Total 

• n 

1,093,701 

1,682.988 
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The Egyptian Produce 
T rading Company 

(S.A.E.) 


14 , Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 

CP.O.B. 1608) 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL SPINNING 
CENTRES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


English Representatives: 

THE EGYPTIAN TRADING COMPANY, LTD. 
14, Tithebarn Street : ; LIVERPOOL 




• President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “COMMODATE.” 


Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chau man and Managitv Dtrector. 

S, LAGONICO, Vue-Chairman. 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. Alfleri & Hartmann, Ziuidi, Swit/ei- 
W. H. Midwood, Livetpool, England. land. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubelor, GmbH, Uicmen, 
delphia, U.SA. Germany. 

Raffaeie Riettl, Milan, Italy. Riva & Garcia, Barcelona, Spam 

Soci6t6 d’lmportation et de Com- GoshoKabii8hikiKai8ha,Osaka,japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushikl Kalsha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et die., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 


Telegram: Telephones: 

" WELKIN. LIVERPOOL " 3820 CENTOAL, LIVERPOOL 

"BIPED, MANCHESTER” 0645-0646^7, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTCR 

Prioale Wtre: LIVERPOOL—MANCHESTER 

WELD & CO. 
Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

42-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330, 331 and 332, Royal Exchanje, MANCHESTER, 
aad 47'49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 


Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, SUDAN, 
BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA COTTONS 

Future Orders executed in LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK, NEW 
ORLEANS, CHICAGO, ALEXANDRIA, BOMBAY and HAVRE 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Alexandria Commercial Co. ( 5 '.- 4 .) have communicated the 
following report, dated October 7, 1932 :— 

Crof, 1932 ; We consider the Government’s figure of 4,194,543 cantars 
lint col,ton slightly below the reality, and estimate that the crop will reach 
about 4,500,000 cantars, of whidi Ashmouni and Zagora 2.550,000 
cantars, Sakellaridis and Sakha 4 — 1,100,000 cantars, Maarad 300,000 
cantars, Pihoa 175,000 cantars, Giza 7 —150,000 cantars, Nahda 125^000 
cantars, Fouadi 75,000 cantars, and various 25,000 cantars. This estimate is 
naturally based on the acreage figures given by the Government. As the 
crop is not yet entirely picked, weather conditions during the next few 
days may slightly affect, one way or another, the estimate given above. 

Cro-p^ 1933 ; The Government has just taken a decision to change con¬ 
siderably the restrictions on the acreage to be planted with cotton next 
year. The permitted area is raised to 50 per cent, of the total of each 
grower, against 25 per cent, this year. The percentage for Sakel is raised 
to 40 per cent. sJ ainst 30 per cent, this year, but, still following the law 
of 1931} is ^ain limited to the districts of the nortih of the Delta only. 


Messrs. Reinhart Co.j Alexandria, favour us with the following report, 

dated October 28 last;— 

The outstanding factor of the week was the new heavy decline of the 
sterling rate from ¥3.40 to I3.27I. In spite of this, our market remained 
weak, the absence of any fresh speculative buying and large price fixings 
for account of the Interior, which are particularly important at this time 
of the season, preventing any serious upward movement. Ashmouni futures 
were more sustained than Sakellaridis contracts in consequence of the 
firmness of the spot market. The gold parity between our growths and 
Americans has somewhat improved during this week, which was reflected by 
a better demand from spinners, especially from the Far East. 

Ashmouni. 28,500 cantars were tendered through the October contracts 
on the last notice day of this delivery month. These tenders were taken 
up by two export firms, notwithstanding the big discoimt of December con¬ 
tracts below October, which would have allowed them to transfer their 
positions advantageously. The dockets consisted mainly of higher grades 
Zagora and Pillion, for which qualities the demand on the spot market has 
been poor of late. Medium grades are still oversold, and as long as this 
situation continues^ the near Ashmouni months will probably make premium 
above the more distant delivery months. 

Arrivals. The crop movement continues to be. very slow. Arrivals at 
Alexandria since September i total 130,365 bales, as against 189,917 bales 
during the corresponding period in 1931, and 208,917 bales in 1930. 

Exports. The lateness of the crop and the small arrivals are reflecting 
themselvcg on exports, which are showing a deficit of approximately 20,000 
bales for the first two months of the season, i.e., 85,460 bales, as against 
107,175 bales in 1931. Engagements for shipment during November and 
December are, however, important, and it is possible that last year’s figures 
will be reached vi^ithin a few weeks. 

Spot Market. The situation on the spot market has not undergone any 
noticeable change during the last week. The main interest is still con¬ 
centrated on medium grades Ashmouni, but a better demand is making 
itself felt for Sakellaridis, especially for all grades below fully-good-fair 
to good. Increased interest is shown also for varieties such as Guizeh 7 
and Maarad. Owing to the small difference between Sakellaridis and 
Ashmouni contracts, these qualities can at present be bought at bargain 
prices. 
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EXPORTS OF GOT- 


TWELVE MONTHS - 1 st SEPTEMBER, 


lixporter. 


Soe» Mlsr pour I'Exp, du Cotoa ((‘X Linde 

mann) . 

Peol & Co., Ltd. 

Alexandria Commercial Co. 

Carver Bros. & Co., Lid. 

Pinto & Co. 

Choremi, Benachl & Co. 

Reinhart & Co. 

Ctcurcl & Barda . 

Planla, J., & Co. 

Egyptian Produce Trading Co. S A. 

Fenocrl & Co. . 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Kolo, J., & Co. 

Kupper, H.. 

Ahmed A. Farghaly Bey. 

Salvago, C. M., & Co. , 

Escher, W. 

Britiah-Egyptian Cotton Co., Ltd. 

Getty, W., & Co. 

Union Cotton Co. of Alexandria ♦. 

Japan Cotton Trading Co,, Ltd. .. 
Sod^t6 Cotouni&re d’fegypte 

Eastern Export Co, S.A. 

Levy, Rossano & Co. . 

Alby, Albert & Co. 

PsomadcUis & Co. 

Gregusci, C., & Co. (Anc. G. Praugor & Co. 

Engel A^en & Co. 

Colton Co. (W. F, Rusa) .. 

Daniel Pasquinelli & Co. 

Egyptian Cotton Gimiors & Exporters . 

Coury Georges & Co. . 

i^alzal, Mt A# 41 .1 .. ■ > i 

Anglo-Continental Cotton Co. 

Aghion, Riquez dc Co. . 

Elia & Blbaco .. . 

Sldi, Fox & Co. 

Cambaa, P., & Co. 

CasuUi, M. S,| & Co. .. 4 ■ » 

ToaMmoglQu, C.Z,,&Cow. 

Rlclics, Duckworth & Co. 

Franolfl, Levy & Co. . 

Rogers, E. P., & Co, . 

Comptoir Cotounler d'Bgypte 

Hess, Ay & Co. 

yLoMm Brothers . 

National Bank . 

Yazgi,A. &W. .. 

Rodocanachi & Co. 

Banque d’Oiient 
Barclays Bank (D. C. & 0.) 

Others .. .. .. •. . 


■§ 
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R 
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1 

9 
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B 
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d 

cd 

1 

Pt 

at 
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< 

M 

0 

w 

in 

10,461 

2,323 

1,010 

1,710 

lMi7 

17,811 

385 

.1,11] 

22,587 

11,028 

3(«l 

OKI 

3,583 

3,220 

11,736 

1,UW 

33,l«20 

1,330 

50 

2,000 

0,025 

3,045 

205 

251) 

30,871 

7,816 

7,482 

502 

6!KI 

6,705 

6,013 

4,780 

■(IL> 

1,908 

- 

36 

20,120 

4,806 

660 

:)(M) 

0,252 

3,312 

6,508 

323 

120 

1,405 

588 

1,151 

7,B3I 

3,860 

172 

048 

463 

4,690 

1,236 

2,1)75 

10,244 

0,703 

1,730 

7112 

1,710 

5,007 

2,315 

521) 

13,872 

1,260 

— 

000 

5,090 

2,225 

6,953 

1,HS() 

21,820 

1,603 

100 


J,H23 

2.265 

290 

»U 

10,8.88 

3,028 

d.054 

75 

2,(41 

2,765 

l.HtO 

1,1 l.l 
HlO 

3,004 

3,782 

245 

576 

4,395 

6,017 

650 

0,370 

4,300 



200 

30 

1,280 

;iiw 

001 

2,716 

1,210 


380 

4,503 

145 

»,»m 

13,013 

1,226 



2,211 

150 

25 

5,071 

6,611 

— 


2,205 

3,581 

05 

llIKi 

107 

301 



385 

18.287 

230 

71(1 

11,112 

8,007 



1,150 

1.385 

12(1 

2,070 

2,398 

— 

— 

3,035 

2^641 

1,005 

2,‘1UH 

6,957 

8,984 

— 

— 

2,020 

-- 

1,610 

lao 

loiflIS 

323 

170 

100 

loi 

026 

230 

11)6 

11,299 

— 

131 

132 

»» 

1,6H) 

150 

120 

12,330 

1,203 


.... 

210 



6,48G 

4,828 



1,250 

1,820 

10 

‘121 

8,581 

1,186 


126 

1,058 

570 


0112 

3,990 

2,788 

120 

-- 

200 

2,093 

850 

180 

6,812 

1,202 

— 

— 

27 

091) 

107 


7,647 

6,013 

46 

100 

260 

393 

460 


l,-l((2 

1,837 



200 

— 

560 

6,714 

461 



10 




1,997 

3,143 


— 


. . 

3,38(1 


6,870 

30 

180 

78 

215 

ooi 

100 

(1)1) 

6,040 

3,172 



398 

00(1 

6,044 

1,304 

123 


886 

76 



5,063 


200 

160 

1,200 


* , 


6,720 

m 




.. 

* 


1,370 

875 

— 


506 

2,365 


00 

760 

063 


466 

800 

871 

75 

1,218 

886 

420 

— 


134 

1,156 

4,206 




200 



8,701 

87 

«- 

ill) 

152 

. . 

10 

, . 

2.960 




HO 

3(H) 

40 

H 1 

2,163 

753 



000 


311 

1 10. 

3,130 

— 


.... 


OlH) 




1,866 

46 





M 4 


1,200 




2,01H) 

- . 

pl • 

070 





10 

5(1 

■ . 

800 








248 








60 








3,772 

06 

— 


606 

448 

«... 

« . 


308,306 98,049 11,428 9,081 84,370 106,187 46,876 32,389 


Total of 981,068 bales Treighiog 7,240,182 oantais. 
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TON FROM EGYPT 

1931 , 31 st AUGUST, 1932 (in bales) 


Belgium 

Portugal 

Holland 

India 

Japan 

Czecho 

Slovakia 

& 

33 

5,105 

120 

45 

1,420 

4,400 

2,206 


20 

« 

210 

3,800 

6,350 

400 

— 

S,205 

170 


1,636 

6,025 

108 



— 

no 

1,210 


884 


— 


— 

1,220 

— 

2.390 

45 

115 

50 

— 

3,481 

800 

6,026 

— 

—, 

,— 

— 

5,780 

16,401 

660 

— 

510 


no 

6 

100 

60 

— 

10 

300 

— 


2,800 

2,846 

— 

—, 

.— 

— 

100 

— 

345 

, — 

120 


— 

2,060 

3,250 

390 

25 

100 

30 

1 

2,276 
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50 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

430 

302 

.— 

— 

IW 

m 

S,642 

i,OfK> 
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.—> 


50 


(>0 

2,448 
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1 

— 


— 

200 
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- 

—■ 

1,306 

1,864 


,— 
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— 



601 

70 

480 

oo 

—, 

720 


100 





26 

16,095 



— 



1,001 


100 

20 



00 



150 


200 

— 

33 

476 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"so 

li 

— 

60 

— 




2,015 



,— 

— 

— 

50 

— 

160 

— 

200 

— 

— 

1,183 


330 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,846 

.— 

— 

,— 

207 

— 

— 





— 

156 

50 

25 

.— 

616 

— 

— 

- 

— 

303 

5 

— 

— 

— 




650 

— 

2 

U6 

102 

-- 

- 

- 

1,010 

— 

685 

—. 




m 






M w 

876 

— 



237 

•> 


75 




w m 

•*-* 


1,760 


— 

J77 


to 

M. 
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— 

2 

— 

110 

z 
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188 
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- 
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— 
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100 
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— 
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— 

4,980 


60 

1,000 
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— 

— 

100 


- 
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3,600 


- 

1,610 


1,35 

0 

30 
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— 

61 
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- 
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30 
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— 
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— 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


WEEKLY BULLETIN OF THE 
BOURSE DE MINET-EL-BASSAL, ALEXANDRIA. 

28 tb OCTOimS, xgsT. 


EXPORTS 


Continent .mcl TJmtod 

Airival England ollici counliios Staip*- Total Stoik 

Cantnib Bales CanUis Boles Cantors Balts Cantors Bales taulois Caiitois 
This week . 281,700 5,860 42,(U0 0,121 60,705 66 407 15,005 I U,1 la !»>770.220* 

bamc week, 10:U 405,101 10,320 75,041 12,089 06,01 1 26 185 23, Ml 172,110 1,852,582 

„ 1930 330,074 8,001 66,617 15,810 117,618 157 1,213 21,887 181.308 1,127,051 

bmccScp 1,1912 1,127,900 21,607 180,019 68,303 432,579 2,500 19,065 K5,1(>0 5U,77l - 

Same pcuod, 1931 1,652,359 30,712 202,377 (>2,075 405,627 1,258 0,381 103,055 758,2S5 

^ 1030 1,727,910 40,524 290,626 74,412 651.711 888 0,500 116,034 867.835 

• In the stO( k of 3,770,220 arc conipn!»rd 1,661,225 t anlars net, tin pn>|« rty of the 1 j^yptian (iOV( in 
ment, of which 310,873 cantaib havehecn sold locally, and not withdiawu, and L3,100 (antais soI<l to 
foieij^ countiics and not yet withdi.iwn The lemaimng unsold stock is composed of Saktl 702,161 
cantors, Ashmoum-Zagoro 498,013 canlais, Pilion 20,710 (antais and othcia 8,728 cantais ncU 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


Messrs Nicolas G. YitiadeSy Alocandria, in their market letter 
dated October 28, stale that newspapers report the negotiations 
between the Egyptian Government and a group of Dutch and 
Belgium textile manufacturers as regards the sale of 15,000 bales 
of the Government stodc are progressing favourably, and on the 
principal points an understanding has been arrived at. The 
Government, although having previously declared not to sell any 
further cotton during this season, will make an exception in this 
instance as the buyers in question are representing firms who were 
not employing Egyptian cotton previously. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN U.S.A. 


[Issued by C 7 .S. Bureau of the Census) 


Equivalent 5 (K)-pound balcb. 


Month 

Augost 

September 

Ootober 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Mai^ . 

April 

my 

Uy .. 

Total 


1028-24 

17,810 

16,740 

20.846 
19,880 
18,085 
23,443 
28,040 
20,008 
21,106 

16.846 
13,804 
12,802 


1924-26 

11,716 

18,623 

13,071 

10,127 

16,479 

18,080 

17,698 

17,720 

18,502 

17,088 

17,876 

17,806 


102B-20 1926-27 1027-28 1028-20 1020-30 

20,285 


16,213 17,620 22,409 18,760 20.286 7,573 6.676 

17,966 22,884 10,706 10,207 17,48 1 7,016 7005 

17,629 20,812 10,413 20,067 20,107 0,420 6,59J 

12,658 16,883 20,507 17,868 18,203 8,080 6 601 

10,106 16,876 18,864 18,003 17,070 10,184 6 000 

18,408 17,297 20,109 22,826 19,646 7,782 6 781 

10,140 17,042 20,486 10,646 17,080 8,377 7 019 

21,778 21,778 17,112 20;616 16,820 8^774 8,261 

18,198 10,627 16,466 20,169 18,156 0,763 6^427 

16,806 22,146 14,948 20,484 16,047 8,630 0 008 

W.070 26,046 18,061 18,046 18,278 8,808 0 08« 

_ 34,577 21,864 18,4 30 20,843 11,701 7,740 01070 

' 228,640 191,644 204,118 230,708 217,684 232,392 206,766 104,006 "”70^ 


*Subiect to slight rsvisions, 
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East Indian Cotton. 


First Cotton Forecast, 1932-33. 


Tins forecast is based upon reports on the condition of the 
cotton crop at the end of July or early August. The reports do 
not, as will be seen from the detailed notes below, relate to the 
entire cotton area of India but to only 77 per cent, of the total. 

The area sown is at present estimated at 13,485,000 acres, as 
compared with 13,938,000 acres (revised) at the corresponding 
time last year, or a decrease of 3 per cent. 

Weather conditions at sowing time were not quite favourable, 
and the present condition of the crop is, on the whole, reported to 
be fair. 

Detailed figures for the provinces and states arc as follows: — 

Acres (thousands) 

1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 


Provinces and States 


Bombay-Dcccan (including Indian States) 

1,264 

1,376 

1,3'42 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

# * * • 

4,494 

4,681 

4,816 

Punjab (including Tiiduin States) 

» * • • 

1,965 

2,141 

2,310 

Madias . 

■ « • » 

211 

196 

269 

United l>rovniccs (including Rampui State) 

442 

739 

043 

Burma ., .. ., 

« ■ • • 

297 

270 

341 

Hongal (including Indian StaUs) 

• * • • 

74 

74 

76 

Bihar and Orissa 

• • • 

04 

60 

66 

am .. .* .. 

» • • 

30 

37 

42 

Ajmcr-Morwaia 

« • • • 

10 

13 

14 

North-west Frontier Piovinco 

« ■ * • 

10 

14 

16 

Delhi. 

• « • • 

2 

3 

3 

Hyderabad. 

• « • • 

2,137 

2,006 

1,914 

Central India. 

• t • • 

041 

•966 

1,078 

Baioda 

• • * * 

692 

367 

608 

Gwalior . 

• * • • 

610 

619 

633 

Rajputana 

• « » • 

332 

371 

419 

Mj^ore . 

• • • « 

9 

11 

8 

Total. 

• t » • 

13,486 

•13,938 

14,878 


Revised, 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


A statement showing the present estimate ot area classified 
according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton is given 
below: — 


A.cies ((hous.uicls) 


Dis( iipUoiis ot cotton 




in »2 

1931-32 

Oomias 






Khanclc.sh . . 

• • 

, , 


1,053 

1,152 

C'cnlral India 


« , 

. • 

1,500 

*1,571 

Rarsi and Nagai . 

. . 


. « 

1,017 

1,459 

llydeiabad-Gcioi am 

, • 

, • 

, • 

001 

729 

Bcrar 

. 1 

, • 

, , 

3,011 

3,128 

Ccntial Piovincca . 

• 

• 


1.4 8.3 

1,553 

Total .. 

• • 

- 


0,381 

' 0,595 

Dholleicis 

• 


• 

121 

lOl 

Bcngal-Sind : 






United Provinces .. 

« 

• . 


442 

739 

Rajputana .. 




313 

381 

Sind-Punjab 

. . 

. . 


1,208 

1,137 

Otheis 

• 

• • 


00 

71 

Total . 

• 

• • 

• • 

2,121 

2,031 

Amei ican-Punjab 




705 

721 

Broachj 




408 

200 

Coompta-Dhdiwdis .. 

. . 



11 

1 it 

Westerns and Noitlierns 

, , 


* ft 

73 

88 

Cocanadas 

. • 

• , 

• « 

39 

29 

Tinnevellies. 



••1 



Salems .. .. .. .. 

• • 


•• r 

139 

97 

Cambodias . 

» « 


• J 



Comill as, Burmas and other sorts .. 

« • 

« • 

• ft 

421 

307 

Grand total . 


« • 

■ ft 

13,486 

13,038* 


t . Ill I 

* Revised. 

t The figures shown against this vanoty refer to lh<ii giown in the Uarotl.v 
State only. The comparative increase is clue to the icccipt of nunc coinplolc 
information from the Stale this year. The State icpoilccl mi aiea of 507,000 
acres under this variety in the Apiil forecast oi last yo,ir. 


Improvement of Indian Cotton. 


Technological Bulletin, No. 2i, Series A, of July, 1952, is u 
valuable compilation rdeased by the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee Technological Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad, which should be in the hands of every cotton spinner. 
Details are given of the improved varieties of cotton which are 
steadily replacing the older varieties in India and in different parts 
of the world. 

The term "Standard Indian Cottons" is applied to certain 
improved varieties of cotton which are steadily rei>lacing the older 
varieties in different parts of India and whidi, at present, cover 
some^ 15 per cent, of the total afea under cultivation. It is the 
practice at the Technological Laboratory in Bombay to subject 
the standard cottons of eacli season to a very thorough test for their 
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libu ])ro])cities and yarn characUrislics Ihc Bulletin No 21 

K IK d lo ibo\c, includes reports which contain the detailed lesults 
(d tlusc tests on stindaid cottons of nmi seasons (1923 32) 
lOv^itlui with ciRiicultural details j^iadci’s \aluation repoits, and 
pinmn^ in.istei s rejiort on each cotton 1 xtiacts iiom the 
sjiininn}^ nicxsu r’s r( iKirts on selectcel cottons aie appended (1931 32 
( ison s (otton in each case) — 


1K\1)1 1)1 S( kll ! IONS 01 INDIAN ( 01 ION 




13 lies of 




\l ICS 

too lbs 

\ It Id pti 



(000 s) 

(000 s) 

itie (lbs) 


C )1 1 N 

lOU 2 

1931 2 

1931 2 

( ounts 

1-Jc n«, iK 





Unit( 1 1 lovmu s 

7S() 

2IS 

in ] 

8/10 s jtdmf, i 

Iv mnit m 1 

107 

so 

71- 

s wcityun 

Sin 1 1 unj il 

1 ‘OH 

39S 

M) J 

Olhcis 

74 

10 

S() 


I til 

3 32 7 

718 

SC) 


liio all 

Bio nil Vnlckslni 11 "I 




f IS 20 s welt 

Sin it 1 

S iw smne 1 Dli u w 11 I 

> J 2 lO 

2')1 

'* i 

1 20/22 swap 
20 s w up 

N i\s 111 J 




^ 30 s M irp 40 s 

1 iiiij lb \m. 1 It in 

Sind \m(.iit 111 

70 3 
()l 

173 

It 

»i 1 

‘12 J 

20 21 s waip 

Dhollir IS 

2 101 

>77 

no 

20/22 s M irp 

1 otil 

4 17} 

1 07H 

101 


Oomi IS 





Jvli indtsli 

1 221 

179 

50 

10 12 b recline, 

tcntrit India 

1 822 

20 s 

40 

10/20 b weft 

13 iisi ind N i«, ii 

2 70 ) 

300 

)5 

16/20 b weft 

11>del lb ul Cj loi im 

S02 

11 > 

5) « 

r 20 28 s w up 
t 30 36 s weft 

Peru 

C nil il J lovinus 

3 13‘1 

351 

45 

12 14 s reolxnf, 

No 1 

N) 2 

j* 1 44‘) 

138 

3S < 

f 12/10 s icchn^ 
t 10/12 b leclino 

I Dill 

11 0H8 

1 371 

49 


Soulheins 




22/28 s w iTp 

KuinpLi Dlniwus 

We stems met 

1 7 to 

27 3 

00 


Nortlu ins 

1 8<i2 

228 

4‘) 

20 s w irp 

C oe on id is 

l‘)4 

35 

72 

20 s warp 

1 innevclhes 

702 

138 

no 

20 s warp 

S items 

193 

35 

73 

f 28/30 s warp 
36/40 3 weft 

1 imlxjdiis 

273 

119 

174 

total 

4 564 

808 

71 


tOmilhs Brnmns anel 




8/10 s reeling 

others 

35‘3 

67 

75 

Grind lotal 

23111 

4 002 

68 



—— 





jayawant {Kumpta )—This cotton is dull creamy-white and 
well ginned It is fairly leafy> but soft in feel The card sliver 


<s 
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nsr INDIAN COIION 


IS fairly clean, web even and nep frtc lui flit sliips weigh 12 
grammes The cardroom loss is generally below S p« r cent I hii 
cotton usually t^ivts even 20 s yams itid up to lairlj eviri s 
I he yarns arc comp ualive 1}. we ike 1 since iQ2g -jO hut those ol 
1931 32 are an improve me n1 e vei list s< iseiii 1 he highest 
standard w irp ee unts loi whicli the ee 11 m is suit ihle is 1 mnel to 
Ik ,3 s 

Sz/rez/ 1027 All —this gie wtli is white, elc wi and hi*- i solt 
silky feel It is well ginned and the eaid sliver is eleaii Ihe wth 
!•> very good Ten Hat strips weigh 12 gi iniiiits I he c iidioom 
loss lies between 7 and S per cent Yarns of this cotton ue veiy 
e\en to even m 20 s and even to faiily even in 30 s eounts J he> 
are ipelmed to lie a little nqipy Highest st inelaiel wup eounts, 
30 s 

Punjab \7nencan 4 / — A white cotton which shows ui 
occasional stain It is fairly leafy, but is well ginned and has a 
softish feel 1 lie card slivci is ekaii, web even and nep tru I cn 
flat strips weigh 16 i grammes Yams of ic)3i 32 scasem are 
slightly we aker than previous growths but are more even Jlighi st 
standard waip counts, 20 s 

I Punjab American 2bc; 1 — K bright, white to creamy white 
cotton It IS a little leafy and is in a somewhat knotted anel ntaipt el 
condition, but has a silky feel The card slivci is clean, web fairly 
neppy and cloudy fern flat strips weigh 23 5 grammes The 
caratoom loss is generally high 1 his e otton hes geiicrallv give 11 
neppy yarns, the worst years being 1926 27 and it)28 29 J he 
yamst of 19^0-31 showeei a distinct improvement m this resjKcl 
which, however, has not been maintained in the current season 
Except for the neppmess of its yams this cotton has gcncniH given 
very good results among the standard Indian cottons Highest 
standard warp counts, 39’s 

Molh^iOnt, {Bensah) —A bright white, well ginned eotton It 
IS fairly leafy and has *1^ slightly rough kel 1 he carel web is lup- 
free and almost even shver clean fen flat strips weigh 14(> 
grammes The cardroom loss is usually about S per cent thoiigfi 
it IS nearly 4 per cent higher than usual n iej3i-32 Yam bu ik 
ages m the ring frame are geneially few m 6’s and b’s counts l>ut 
f^ly numerous in lo’s Highest standard wirp counts, S’s 

Verwn 262 (j^ergpur) —ilhis cotton is while inel biight but 
slightly stained It is faiily cleaned, well ginned anel has a good 
feel life card sliver is clean web even, and uep fiee I<n flit 
stnps weighs 13 4 grammes Yarn breakages in the ring frame are 
generally few in all cases except 2()’s This cotton usually gives 
even and faiily even 26 s The yarns of 1931 32 season au 
some'^at better in this respect than lh<' average Its yarns au 
fairly free from n^pmess Highest standard warp coimts, 25’& 

y erum 262 {Akola) —^White and bright*, fairly clean with a good 
fed The card shver is dean, web almost nep-free. and even 
Ten flat stnps weigh 13 1 grammes This cotton is generally 
picked jn a clean condition, and gives a small blowroom loss 
Higjiest stand^d 'warp counts, 21's 

^XJmn Bant—h wlpte to <?j:eamy*whitc cotton, bnght and 
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slightly stained, leafy, but with a good feel The card wqh 
IS even and ncji fiee, the sliver a little leafy Ten flat sliips weigh 
15 6 j,ranimcs Yain bi eakages in the iing frame are compaiativdy 
lew, except in 24 s and s counts Higliest standard warp 
counts, 27 s 

Lainbodia Lo 2 {C ambodia 440) — h. clean creamy white cotton 
It lias a. soft led, but is in a somewhat knotted condition The 
card sliver is clean web fairly good Ten flat stnps weigh lb 
giammes Iliis cotton usually gives even 20 s and even to fairly 
even -50 s Highest standard waip counts, 27’s 

Nandydl 14— h. white to creamy white cotton, bright and veiy 
clean It has a good soft feel and is well ginned Card sliver 
clean web good Ten flat strips weigh 137 grammes Yarns of 
this cotton vary from season to season as regards evenness and, 
to a grcatei extent neppiness Usually they are even in 20’s and 
even to fairly even in 30 s 1 he yarn strength results do not show 
much variation, the best results having been obtained in 1929 30 
and 193031 and th( worst m 1931 32 Highest standard warp 
counts, 30 s 

Hagan i —h white, very clean cotton The card sliver is dean, 
wt b even and nep free 1 on flat strips weigh 11 4 grammes Yarn 
breakages in the ring frame are generally few, except in 30’s and 
40 s of IQ31 1932 Highest standard warpi counts, 30’s 

Hagan 25 A very clean cotton, of a dullish creamy white 
colour It has a good soft feel The caid web is good and the 
sliver clean 1 en flat stnps weigh 11 4 grammes The cardfoom 
loss is usually about 8 per cent Yarn bieakages in the ring frame 
are lew in all case® The yams of this cotton are usually even m 
20 s and fairly even in 30’s counts Highest standard warp 
counts, 31’s 

Karunganni C 7— A. creamy-white cotton, very clean and very 
bright It has a soft and bodied feel The card sliver is clean 
and the web is good Ten flat stnps weigh 13 grammes The 
cardroom loss is about 8 per cent With few exceptions yarn 
breakages m the ring frame are rathei numerous, even m 20’s 
counts This cotton usually gives even 20’s and even to fairly even 
26 s Its yarns arc usually somewhat neppy, but those fiom 1931- 
32 growth ail less neppy than others Ilighcsl standard warii 
counts, 2l’s 


I 

The Boll-Worm in India. 


l 

T he boll-worm is the worst of the cotton pests in India, and 
its havoc IS far greater than anything that season and dunatic 
valuations can cause, states the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, Bombay, in a press communique It^i§ found m two 
varieties There is the pink boll-woim (Platyedra go^^sy^nlla 
Saunders) of grey bibwn colour witli dark molches and suffusions, 
and wings with long brown fnnges, Vhich infests the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, Northern Central Provinces and 
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Raii)utd,iia 1 hert aic tlic spotted boll worms / ///rs Jihiti md 
nisiihnn) Of thtst, the fust one can be itUuUiud by its bio id 
green band rvlcnding Iroin the iact to th< ipex of i uli wmt,, sive 
in some eises where the green Innel may be \bsint,tlu whole wing'- 
being ochreous nr buf( being elevelniwel Ibe ollie i in llu Ion 
wings blight guen llu sc ibound in ilniosi ill otlui cotton 
belts, but juirtieulaily in Suial, Bioaeh and ntlui Hombij an is 
Iho cnoiinous preventable leisses causal by them will be le di/cd 
when it IS pointed out that the giowei would bene lit to the extent 
of Rs 30 an acie, and m United Piovinees done this would me ni 
an extia profit of Rs 2 \ crores a year, at the ceimiiii itivelv low 
cost of about cioits reeiuired fm ciaelieation ol tlu pink boll 
woims In the Punjab it would mean a savint ol ibout Rs 
ciores, and in Bombay areas, where its dev islatie 11 is me n note, 
the average snvings woulel eoinc to iboul Rs 10 enns llu 
Indian Central Cotton Committee iccoidmgly staited thue 
sehemes in these aieas foi tlie study of the best me ins of c 1 idie it iiig 
this [lest 

Suw EnTOMOI OGItAL bCHFMr 

This scheme was started in 1923 for live \ears ind exteneh d 
by three years to study the incidence and chance 1 ol control ol 
the s])ottcd boll-worms It was found that the Krva^ w is e inied 
ovci tiom season to season in the cotton stalks which aie le H 111 
the ground after the final picking is over Lxpe rmients to proti et 
the plants by the cage method consisted in having them comic d 
at night with light adjustable cages of mosquito netting to pie vent 
the moths laying eggs on them, and of sunounehng the base eil 
the plant wth ciremlar tin trenches, the grooves ot which contain 
oil and water This did not allow any larvae to reach the juole etc d 
ilants from the surrounding area, and the method was found to 
pe most satisfactory, as the plants weie kept perfecth pioleetid 
from the boll-worm from the beginning to the end 0/ giowth, ami 
at the same time exposed to the fullest light and sun dining tlu 
day lime, thus securing not only a noimal giowlh but an caihiuss 
of maturity by six weeks and an increase in yield as high a> 
12 per cent From this it is clear that such jireiteetion e innot Ik 
available in field cultivation, and attempts to keej) out the moths 
prove that destruction of the stalks is the only way to prevent the 
carry-over *' The complete extirpation woulel, there foie, mean 
that very large areas m the district would have to be ckaiuel up 
simultaneously Even then the moths woulel fly ovei ml > tlu 
boundary areas from surrounding tracts, but there would be enough 
land m the centre to show the value of this racthoel of controlling 
the pest ^ 

A Thorough Clean up 

The success oi the plan depends on the thoroughness and 
quickness with which the “clean-up” is performed tlencrally 
the crop is ^thered m Apiil and sowing begins m July, and in the 
interval each and every stalk should be pulled up and burnt This 
will involve additional labour ’and expense, but it will be amply 
rtpaid by a much bigger yield of the succeeding crop Once the 
benefits are demonstrated, it is very likely that the system wouUl 
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sf)rcdfi dll ovci the area A simple implement for pulling out the 
stalk has been made in Baroela costing Re 1-4-0, and it promises 
to be 111 general use in dll the affecteel areas 

rROi»A(,ANDA Work 

Intensive jiropagdiula hael to be earned out on the area in 
01 del to find out whether the jiest can be effectively controlled 
by the “ clean u]) method Over 4so square miles of land in 
120 villages m the Suiat area have grouiied together for this 
purpose, anel demonstrations of cage plants and lantern slides 
were given m 40 centres, in addition to personal discussions with 
individual eultivatois This work was started in April, 1931, 
and a three yeais’ process of “ clean-up ” has been planned, if it 
is found successful, legislation will have to be introduced to declare 
the spotted boll worm a pest on the lines of the “ Madras Agri 
cultural Pests and Diseases Act, tqiq, ’ declaring the stem weevil 
{Pu ipheres ajfimP) and pink boll-worm (Plniyedra go^sy-ptcUa) as 
insect pests m respect of species of cotton known as Go<i^ypmm 
hiri,utum^ which include Cambodia and Dharwar-American cottons 
Such an Act if passed, would make it obligatory on cultivators to 
clean up their lands lust after the last picking of cotton is over 

Spiciai FFAiQprs or Kh^ndfsh 

An attempt was made to initiate the ‘ ‘ clean up measures in 
Khandesh, but it transpired tliat Bhendt Lsiulenfii',), 

which was grown along with cotton m tlie early part of the cotton¬ 
growing season, although it afforded piotection against spotted 
boll-worm, seemed to assist to increase the pest as soon as the 
Bhendi plants dried up Observations are 111 progress to find out 
if it would be possible to get the Bhendi plant to continue to grow 
either by sowing as a very late variet\ ot by sowing it late in 
the season 

I HI Pink Boii worm in ihf United Provincfs and ihf 
Punjab 

Ihe mcidtncc and control of this worm were studied in two 
centus -United Provinces and the Punjab In the former case, a 
study was made ol the hfe-history of the worm and of testing the 
cRCC[jte(l methods of controlling it under local conditions Exjicri- 
mtnls inoved that by destroying the moth the grower could obtain 
an increased crop of about four maunds an acre, besides getting 
cl much bctUr price for it bv reason of improved variety ‘Side by 
side it was found out that the discoloration of the lint was due 
to attack by worms and also to Ihcir being crushed along with it 

Thl Pink Boli worm in the Punjab 

This M home was started in the Punjab for studying the reasons 
for the ptst being a serious menace in the south eastern districts, 
while Ihe C anal Aiea seemed to be almost immune to it The work 
has been rained on for five years, and has now been exlen4ed by 
another two years It was found that the sourpe of infection lay 
m the seed and not in the stalk as is tlie case with Bombay aregs, 
wliere the attack is due to a different pest (sjiottcd lioll-worra) 
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ITeaiing and Sun drying as thf Rtmedies 

rlie study of the worm showt d thdt tlie i>ecds W{ ic the nu nis 
of cdirying over tlw laivae and that the rtmcdv lij in killing 
tile Itivt: 111 the seed This eould be clone by belting, llu steels 
to bo“ C or 140 h while ]irescrving the vit dily o( the see el An 
area of 2^ 000 acres was thus brought nuclei mliol m euie se ison 
in the Aligaih Distiict, ind it wis gem 1 illy ueepted tint llu 
crop thus produced was the best obtiineel in living luenioiy It 
sex mb that the best way of meeting the situition would lie in tilting 
heating machines in ginning factories if the jicst is tee b tonliolle el 
and this scheme is under consideration Its lesult will be ol gte it 
value to the Northern Central Pioviiices and C eiitnl Inch in States 
whete similar conditions picvail 

If the seeds arc exposed in a thm layer foi i day each in y\piil 
and May to the direct rays of the sun it is found that the liivt 
die out It IS also obsci ved that the lowe r te luper iluie prove nts the 
moth from multiplying The Northcin district in the C anil Arei 
seems in this respect to be naturally protccte d Propaganda woik 
has been started to induce the cultivators in iffetted ue is to e \pose 
the seed to the heat of the sun and we may quite reasonably e xju ct 
satisfactory results in course of time through this simple and 
inexpensive method 


MARKET REPORT. 


Messrs Volkart Brother^^ Winterthur m their mukel Icttc'r dated 
October 28 report as follows — 

Weather and Croi The past week has broug-ht most welcome i iins in 
the districts of Broach and Kathiawai and more rein appe us ic h<> m the 
offing The present condition of the crop is therefore very satisfictoiy 
throughout and indications now point to a yield somewhat in ckc css > f e ui 
estimate of September 30 1932 However the months of Novemb 1 met 
December have frequently been known to cause dim>c< to quihty uwl 
quantity thiough 1 un and this risk his still to be counted m 

The crop, as reporteel befoic is moving vuy slowly in the nentlietn 
zone owing to the very uns ilisf ictory return whuh pie sent pnees j,t\t 
to the producer Growing conditions scorn to hive fivouicd glide me it 
than staple in the northern zone 

Picking has commenced in the Khindeish and Omti distiuls uid 
arrivals wi’l comrpenco in th< ntst woolc of Novcmbti 

The Statistical Bureau of the Indian Government h issued 1 new 
estimate of this ycai s cotton acreage amounting to 18 466,000 aeies if, mist 
19 6i;4 ooo last year which signifies a decrease of ibout 6 pei cent 

Tht| Indian markets have bee'n rather firm this week and pence prices 
have been even above the level assigned to them by the drop m tht gold 
value pf rupees and sterling This is piohably due to purchiscs nado in 
antiapation of a further decline m exchanges ven among the rest Iht 
Indo American panty has become narrower again with the effect of raising 
the Cl f Europe cost of the fully good Broach contrict for April May to 
a pomt above Amencan futures in Liveipool A ron<-iderab]c imount of 
straddlmg appears to have taken place upon this apparently glaring di‘ 
panty These straddles are likely to he successful to «ome extent as will 
me swellmg of arrivals in India a widening is very prrbable 

However m connexion with straddling between Ix\prpoo] and Indu 
me tactor of^dian high protective duties on piece good 9 is apt to be 
ovj?Hooked This protective duty by raising the price wh cn the manu 
racturer may ask foi his products m ms home market incident illy cn ibles 
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him to pT,^ a higher piict foi indigenous cotton and thu lets against the 
n ituril pdiity Besides the short in the Broach maiket fioir these st addlc<» 
IS now 1 soui cc of sti ength after the sales themselves ha\ e tailed to depres*- 
th It m irkc I 

A fur mount of business in cotton for shipment has tal en pi ice and 
mu shipnunts have been sold it premiums caised bv the depletion of 
restr\cs m I uiopc Stcamei sulings to the Noith Sea ports are less 
numiious than usuil at this time of th( yeai owing to the general shrinkage 
in intern itun il ti ide 
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COTTON EXPORTS FROM INDIA 


lo 1 

ll d stmitnns fiom 

September 1 1931 

to August 11 1932 


J mope 

Japan 

(hina 

Amci 1 C 1 Australi i Total 




etc 


Boml ly 

1 >i 891 

552 60b 

209 93b 

25 

1 266 

916 626 

I\.dr ichi 

14b 815 

21} 270 

28 515 

) 32 > 

— 

599945 

Midras 

18 842 

1 455 

2 250 

— 

— 

22 647 

Xuticorin 

C aliciit 

} 960 

3 401 

2 100 

— 

— 

6 461 

C ilcutt I 

18 703 

300 

— 

0 767 

1 381 

10161 

M irm it,o 

1 694 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 694 

Cocon ida 
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— 
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— 

— 

■9 774 


550 419 

770 914 

242 821 

15 117 

2 647 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


DISTRIBUTION OF SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE 
ACCORDING TO PORTS OF DESTINATION. 
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Wfl 
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Biothois .. 

2.'),:i28 

22,874 

18,412 

6,791 

5,278 

5,227 

6,708 

Volkait Bxothcis 

12,179 

14,840 

11,167 

8,671 

12.735 

5,510 

8,830 

Kilachfind Jlevchand ix 









Co. Ltd. 

9,487 

1.5,617 

29,967 

3.8.52 

7.760 

3,110 

2,.50.5 

Patel Cotton Co , Ltd .. 

2,256 

9.762 

16,247 

9,122 

1,003 

1,510 

no 

Bombay Co » l-td 

8,98.5 

7,894 

.5,009 

2,299 

2.457 

6,619 

l,3(H) 

Textile Products, Ltd .. 

580 

9,918 

4,0.36 

28 

1,033 

3.3.51 

1,206 

E. Spinnei & Co, 

«,«9I 

3,580 

3,875 

- 

415 

1,530 

no 

Toyo Mcnka K Kaisha 

175 

467 

11,140 

870 


65 

770 

716 

Gill & Co 

— 

3,89.3 

4,706 

188 

565 

no 

276 

Gosho 1C Kaisha 

1,540 

4,106 

1,329 

3,637 

165 



Bhaidas Karsondas & Co. 

2,570 

275 

- 

826 



1,100 

736 

Nippon Menka K Ivaihha 

28 

4,629 

1,346 

2,666 

1,005 

55 

220 

Osman Sulcman 

4,172 

330 

2,835 

164 



1 1 . 5.5 

1 10 

K. M Nathoo & Co 

1.975 

55 

1.044 

880 

1,835 

1 ,.592 

500 

Jtahndia Cotton Co. 

970 

660 

— 

164 



2,63.5 

2,1.50 

Sundry Shippers, . 

4,545 

19,526 

10,341 

4,729 

1,033 

3,8.59 

.5,197 

Total 

80,880 

118,333 

121.411 

43,676 

36,699 

38.205 

30,860 
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Ralli Brotliers 

7,328 

6,766 

3.712 

260 

120 

1,.580 

109,363 

Volkart Brotheis .. 

6,780 

6,026 

4,678 

440 

110 

870 

92,754 
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Co , Ltd. 

1,726 

550 

no 


137 

16.5 

7 4,98.5 

Patel Cotton Co., Ltd 

320 

2.200 

— 




50 

42.269 

Bombay Co., Ltd. 

1,048 

4,603 


330 




•10.471 

Textile Products, Ltd. .. 

45 

1,320 

62H 




166 

23.112 

E. Spinner & Co 

2,226 

34 

- 




93.5 

18,801 

Toyo Monka K Kaisha .. 
GiU & Co., 

400 

— 





265 

1 1,887 

— 

2,366 






12,161 

Gosha K. Kaisha .. 

100 

660 

- 




21.5 

11,912 

Bhaidas Karsondas 6i Co. 

5,270 

66 






10,839 

Nippon Meoka K Kaisha 

JJO 


-- 




I0..517 

Osman Suleman .. 

175 

— 

870 

1 



5.5 

9,867 

K. M. Nathoo & Co. 

1,050 

— 

— 





8,791 

Itelindia Cotton Co. 

1,175 

— 





126 

7,769 

Sundry Shippers ,. 

9,967 

605 





1,330 

61,865 

Total 

ill 

26,072 

10,322 

1,021 

307 

6,756 

550,419 


Indian imports of British textile machinery were on a much 
heavier scale than they were a year ago. In the month of June, 
India imported macliinery worth £ 20 S,igg; this figure represents 
almost half of Lancashire’s total exports. 

i —- 

Tweiity-three Bombay mills and 19 Ahmedabad mills worked 
night-shifts in the month of August last. 
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The Whole Textile Trade 

10,000 textile mills, dyers, finishers, bleachers and printers 
m the United States and Canada are carefully reported 
m the consolidated DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE 
BOOK and Dockham’s American Report and Directory 

In addition, 30,000 associated firms are listed and 
reported—dry goods commission merch ants,yam, cotton, 
linters, silk, rayon, waste, wool, rags, fibres, machinery, 
chemicals, supplies and other allied mdustnes 

[wued annually Supplen ent o( New MilU and changes is sent to every lubscnber free 


De Luxe 
Office Edition 
$8.00 Prepaid 


Actual Photograph Sixteen hundred pages of 
I (.ports lists statistics and indexes 

Sixteen hundred pages in size, thumb indexed for quick 
reference, strongly bound and with information arranged for 
instant use, this volume will pay for itself many times over 

O 0 

DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 

^ A Davtson Puhheatton—Standard Since 1866 

so, UNION SQUARE : NEW YORK 


pAVISONi’c- 

^ textile 

WITH WIiKM M, ){)Ari t 

DOCKHAH'S AMERICAN 
REPORT AND DIRECTORY 

♦-mi KSN.-ttr! :nr 


Thin Paper 
Handy Size 
t5 50 Prepaid 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 




'rhe present tabulation is the final result of the Census of Cntton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinning Mills of the World for the year ended 
31st July, 1932, and of Cotton Mill Stocks on that day. It should be boine in 
mind that the figures published herewith relate to law cotton only, and do not 
contain linters or waste cotton of any kind whatsoever. 

We regret to state that no returns have been received from Russia since July, 
1930, in spite of our endeavours to re-establish connection with the Russian 
authorities. by various means. Estimates for this country have had to be 
made and are included in the present tabulation. 

There are several instances Where it has been necessary to make slight 
variations from our preliminary report issued on the 3 rd September last. Con¬ 
sumption figures haVe been alterefl in Italy. Switzerland (Sundries only), and 
Canada (American only). The only World's Consumption figure to lie altered, 
however, is East Indian, and this only by 1,000 bales. 

Turning to the Stocks, a reduction m all varieties in the Italian c.slimalti has 
caused a fall in the world’s figures of 21,000 bales in all. Slight revisions in the 
spindleag'e of Great Britain, Italy, and Canada, have reduced our preliminary 
estimate of the Total World’s Spindleage from 161,016,000, to 161,002,000. 

The total World’s Cotton Mill Consumption for the YEAR ended 
31st July, 1932, compared with the same period of the previous year, is as 
follows:— 


American Cotton 

East' Indian Cotton 
Egyptian Cotton 

Sundries. 

31st July, 
1982 

31st July, 
1031 

Increase or 
Decrease 

over previous year 

' bales 
12,319,000 
4,788,000 
980,000 
4,236,000 

bales 

10,908.000 

6,863,000 

858,000 

4,864,000 

bales 

-1-1,411,000 

- 1,076,000 
+ 127,000 

- 029,000 

All kinds of Cotton 

22,322,000 

22,488,000 

- 166,000 


Ihe total World’s Cotton MIU Stocks on 31st July, 1932, wore:— 
American Cotton: 

Europe .. 696,000 bales against 618,000 bales on 31st July, 1931. 

Asia .. .. 626.000 „ 264,000 „ ,. „ 

America .. 1,213,000 „ 982,000 „ „ „ 

The total World’s Mill Stocks of American Cotton on Slat July, 1032, wore 
. 2,643,000 bales, as against 1,871,000 bales in the year 1031 and 1,086,000 in 1930 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe ., 163,000 bales against 362,000 bales on 3Ut July, 1981. 

Asia .. 860,000 „ „ 1,177,000 „ „ „ „ 

' Altogether the World's Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 1,031,000 bales 
against 1,666,000 twelve months a^o. 

Egyptian Cotton: 


Europe . . 166,000 bales against 148,000 bales on 81st July, 1981, 

Asia . , . j 39,000 „ „ 48,000 „ « „ ' „ . 

Amer?ca. .. 23,000 „ ,> 30,000 u ^ „ 

The total World’s Mill Stocks of Egyptian Cotton were 228,000 bales againsi 
217,000 bales twelye months ago, . 
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Sundry Cottons: 

Euiopc .. 314,000 l?ales againi,t 316,000 hales m 31st July, 1931. 

Asia .. .. 232,000 „ „ 202,000 » „ „ 

Amcnca .. 70,000 „ „ 100,000 „ „ „ „ 

'Fho Total World’s Mill Stocks of all kinds ot cotton on July 31sl, 1S3J1, 
wc'ic' 4,402,000 bales against 4,313,000 bales on July 31sl, 1031. 

World’s Spindles: 

The total estimated numbei of bpmnmg spindles existing in the woild have 
decreased from 102,070,000 on January 31st last to 161,002.000on July 31st, 1932, 


SHORT-TIME TABLE. 


The spmdlo-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each countiy, indicate the following stoppages in weeks of 
48 hours, for the industries in the countries tabulated below:— 


Half-year ending 


Great Britain 



ft w 


• • 

JuIySlst, 

1932 

10-32* 

Jan 31st, 
1932 

10-61 

Germany 


* 

4 


• * 

6-16 

6-74 

France 



ft ft 


• « 

n-m,. 

. 7-79 

Italy .. 


« « 

ft ft 


• • 

7-77 

7-46 

Czecho-Slovakia 


• • 

ft • 


• • 

10-01 

7-31 

Belgium 


• • 

ft « 


• • 

9-20 

7-07 

Poland 


« • 

ft * 


■ » 

3‘18 

4>19 

Switzerland .. 


« • 

• ft 


• * 

6-09 

4-89 

Holland 



« 


« » 

8-13t 

4-89j: 

Austria 


• » 

ft 4 


• • 

7-32 

7-81 

Sweden 


• • 

• ft 


• • 

1-26 

0-88 

Portugal 



ft ft 


• • 

3-17 

— 

Finland 



ft • 


• 1 

3-88 

Hungary 


• ■ 

ft « 


• « 

0*68 

0-60 

Denmark 


• V 

ft ft 


» « 

0-84 

1-74 

Norway 


ft • 

ft ft 


• « 

3-86 

7-71t 

Japan 


ft ft 

ft ft 


■ * 

16-67t 

14*42t 

China 


4 » 

4 « 


• n 

16*96** 

6.67** 

Canada 


ft ft 

ft ft 


■ • 

8-63 

— 

Mexico 


ft ft 

ft ft 


• # 

6-86 

4-62 

Brazil 


ft ■ 

ft « 


• * 

2*18 

2-03 


USA. 


In July, 1032,19 


738,000 


spindles were active out ot atotal of 31,709,000 


* The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 11 •78 {12‘37) weeks, 
and that of the Egyptian Section to 7*78 {7'17) weeka of 48 horns. There 
were 90 (95) firms with 4,220,401 [6,707,096) spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped during the period under review. In the Egyptian Section 
7 (11) firms with 801,682 {424,312) spindles were completely stopped during 
the six months. Firms with 431,610 {483,628) spindles have closed down 
indefinitely during the period under review. 

t This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 120 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
is equal to 6 *28 {6'7T) weeks for the last six months under review. 

•• The working week in China is 132 hours. Calculated in Chmese working 
weeks the stoppage is equal to 6-80 {2-06) weeks for the penod under review. 

t Inclusive of strike or bekout. 


(Figures in brackets and in italic refer to previous six months.) 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 





IN THOUSANDS OP ACTUAL BALES 






(regardless of weight) 






AMERICAN 



TASl INDIAN 



(OUNIRIBS 












(Ialf*yoar ending 



Hilf year ending 




duly 31 

Jan 81 

July 81 

Tilly 31 

duly 31 

T»n 81 

July 31 




1932 

IS’iS 

1931 

1D30 

1932 

1082 

lOJl 

1030 


Europe •— 










Great Bntam 

738 

609 

408 

594 

58 

130 

121 

88 

k) 

Germany .. 

426 

437 

356 

4/55 

48 

81 

92 

127 

(^) 

France 

263 

308 

339 

348 

62 

90 

103 

121 

li) 

Russia* . 

— 

— 

— 

52 

25 

30 

53 

61 

5) 

Italy 

300 

259 

236 

309 

50 

94 

no 1 

128 


Czecho-Slovakia .. 

127 

139 

127 

150 

11 

23 

32 

53 

n 

Belgium .. 

68 

77 

b6 

87 

35 

02 

70 

91 


Spain 

160 

125 

118 

122 

21 

30 

42 

16 


Poland 

87 

70 

84 

86 

4 

7 

0 

12 

iio] 

Switzerland 

21 


19 

22 

3 

4 

5 

5 

hi) 

Holland , 

55 


72 

76 

10 

14 

17 

22 

22) 

Austna 

40 

37 

31 

36 

4 

10 

11 

15 

(13) 

Sweden . 

51 

65 

34 

46 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lU) 

Portugal . 

23 

15 

23 

26 




2 

15) 

Finland .. 

15 

16 

14 

14 

— 

— 



(16) 

Hungary . 

15 

26 

21 

22 

2 

6 

5 

3 

m 

Denmark ,. 

11 

12 

11 

10 

— 




llS) 

Norway .. .. 

5 

4 

3 

4 

—- 


— 



Europe Total ., 

1 

2,400 

2,285 

2,061 

2,468 

829 

581 

680 

' 778 


Asia: 









h) 

India 

121 

69 


15 

1,121 

1,176 

1,146 

1,156 

2 

1 Japan 

938 i 




898 

719 

745 

827 

(3] 

1 Cmna 

451 1 

432 

108 

162 

111 

310 

242 

261 


Asia Total 

■ 

1,131 

743 

699 

1,680 

2,201 

2,133 

1 

2,217 

1 


1 America : 








^ 30 

{!' 

) U,S A. 

2,179 

2,568 

2,714 

2,654 

9 

12 

21 


2 

Canada .. 

84 

104 

101 

96 





{3 

) Mexico 

-**r 

3 







U 

) Brazil 

-- 

— 

— 

— 






America Total . 

2,268 

■ 


HQ 

1 

12 

21 

80 


Sundries .. 

84 

2b 

21 

33 

8 

15 

Ut 

47 


" HALF-YEAR'S 










TOTAL 

6,202 

6,117 

6,630 

6,940 

1,976 

2,812 

2,8l»0 

3,102 


- — ---- , 


- — — 








*No letuma received from Ruswa, and tUe htfure^ tor tluB country havy boon eeUmtiied 


























44 C 
85 I t 
32 
11 
2 I 3 
25 24 



Jan 31 July 31 July 31 
1082 1031 1030 


g 

9 

498 

487 


1,000 ( 2 ) 

647 (2) 

582 (d 
083 ( 4 ) 

468 (5) 

217 (fi) 
22-2 m 


204 (S) 

107 (9) 

40 (10) 
103 27) 
64 (22 
48 23) 
44 (24 
14 23) 
27 23 
11 27 
4 (23) 


4,411 4,243 


,867 1,333 1,273 1,255 (2) 

,873 1,390 1,324 1,453 2) 

,041 1,213 1,140 1,204 (3) 


8,781 3,042 3,746 3,012 


2,826 2,621 3,792 2,771 

87 109 106 100 

59 101 72 89 

228 242 216 180 




161 104 149 121 


10,792 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 






IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 







(regardless of weight) 







amlrk an 



EASr INDIAN 



COUNlRIbS 














Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 





•ltdy 31 
1d32 

Jau 31 

July 31 

July 31 

<loiy 3t 

IMS 

Tm 31 

July 31 

Tulv 31 




19S2 

1031 

1030 

1032 

1031 

1030 


Europe : 










(J) 

(2) 

Great Britain 


68 

87 

53 

67 

12 

12 

35 

38 

Germany .. 

k 

126 

136 

72 

»t 

88 

27 

10 

60 

(3) 

France 


182 

134 

173 

160 

86 

()2 

111 

118 

(4) 

Russiaf .. 


— 

— 

— 

16 

5 

6 

6 

7 

iS) 

Italy 


149 

163 

120 

132 

19 

31 

60 

71 

(6 

Czecho-Slovakia 

« 

84 

50 

29 

30 

3 

6 

14 

25 

7 

Belgium .. 


48 

58 

44 

37 

26 

33 

42 

60 

3) 

Spain 


22 

26 

16 

17 

8 

3 

0 

10 

3 

Poland 

*, 

14 

8 

7 

12 

1 

1 

2 

3 

(W 

Switzerland 

« 1 

17 

IS 

14 

11 

8 

3 

7 

7 

(11) 

Holland . . 

• I 

41 

44 

35 

26 

11 

12 

14 

17 

m 

Auatna. ,. 

» * 

14 

11 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Sweden ., 

• • 

18 

22 

26 

18 

— 

_ 

I 

1 

(U) 

Portugal 

• • 

S 

2 

4 

7 

— 



1 

llS) 

Finland .. 

• • 

4 

4 

4 

4 





(IS) 

Hungary . 

« i 

3 

6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(27) 

Denmark . 

« » 

5 

4 

5 

4 

— 

— 



(23) 

Norway ., 

• • 

2 

3 

4 

2 

■- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

Europe Total 

• f 

69S 

766 

618 

629 

168’ 

108 

362 

418 


Asia: 










Pi 

India 

• * 

102 

82 

35 

14 

692 


865 

809 

Japan 

• • 

370 

,231 

1G3 

176 

184 

103 

241 

1 264 

(3) 

China 

»• 

164 

107 

06 

68 

84 

52 

HI 

129 


Asia Total 

* * 1 

626 

370 

204 

247 

880 

704 

1,177 

1,192 


America ; 






*-i .r-i ^ 

1 

1 




(1) 

U.S A. .. 

«■ 

1464 

1,682 


■JIIEEI 


17 

17 

21 

3 

Canada .. 

! 

• • 

46 

62 

61 


15 j 

.... 



3 

> Mexico 

* * 



_ 


i 


m * 


(3j 

' Brazil 

« • 


— 

— 

— 



P* 



America Total 

1 

1 

1,218 

1,644 

982 

1,098 

15 

17 

17 

21 

4 


Sundries ,, 

1 

*■ *1 

9 

' 6 

■ 


a 


9 

36 


HALF-YEAR'S 



2,^6 








■' TOTAL 

• # 

2,648^ 

1,871 

1.688 

JMtti 

984 

1,805 

1a667 

- 



• 

1 



t 





+ No Mturns from Bussia, iPiwree for thw country i 
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on Slst July, 1932, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation. 

IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EGYPriAN 


SUNDRIES 


TOTAL 


Half year ending 


Half year ending 


Half year ending 


JulyStUan 31 July 31 JUySl 
1932 r lOdO 


Jan 31 July 31 July 81 
1932 1931 1930 


Jan 31 
1082 


July 31 
lOol 


July 81 
1930 



21 

30 

05 


& 

2 

4 



44 18 43 33 



1,212 1 on 

51 61 

24 61 

84 57 


085 

1156 

(^) 

63 

61 

(2) 

33 

26 

48 

13 


1129 

1276 



57 33 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1932, and 31st January, 

the International 



OOUNIRll S 

lOlAl liSTIMAU 
SriNNIKO 

Half-year 

July 31, im 

f . 

u Ntruni u of 

SpiNniFs 

ended 

Jill 31, \m 

Mulu Sp 

Half-yea 

Inly 31, \m 

[Null f 

endi d 

Fill 31, 103a 


Europe : 






(^) 

Great Butam 


51,891 

52,776 

89,188 

40,052 

2) 

Germany 


10,233 1 

10,317 

3,983 

1,015 

(3) 

FrantP.. 

• t 

10,144 1 

10,;} 10 

3,641 

:i,576 

(4) 

Russiaf 

1 4 

9,200 

0,000 

2,187 

2.1H7 

iS) 

Italy .. 

1 ■ 

5,384 I 

5,407 

580 

r,<io 

iO) 

Czocho-Slovakia 


3,622 

;},028 

1,594 

l,5».-} 


Belgium 


2,156 

2,161 

421 ‘ 

421 


Spam .. 


2,070 

2,070 

431 1 

431 

(Si 

Poland 


1,706 

l,49;i 

444 > 

413 

(10) 

Switzerland 


1,848 

1,366 

513 

552 

{11 

Holland 


1,218 

1.211 

259 

258 

112 

Austna 


767 

764 

287 

246 

[13 

Sweden 

» 4 

596 

593 

86 

59 

lit) 

Portugal 

* • 

458 

453 

143 

143 

ll6] 

Finland 

• « 

268 

262 

46 

45 

(16) 

Hungax}' 

• • 

217 

214 

44 

44 

hr, 

Denmark 


100 

98 

- 

• 

{18) 

Norway 


56 

66 

10 

11 


Total 


101,417 

102,182 

53,602 

64.628 


Asia : 






{!)' 

India .. 

• « 

9,812 

9,312 


803 

(2 

• * «« 

■ e 

7,798 

7,572 

86 

37 

{3) 

China .. 

4 • 

4,285 

4,228 


« - 


Total ., 

•• 

21,895 

21,112 

888 

846 


Amsrica : 






(jf) 

U.S,A.* 

« e 

81,709 

32,200 

1,166 

1,166 

2 

Canada 

• • 

1,245 

1,271 

129 

180 


Mexico 

« * 

880 

826 

7 

7 


Brazil .. 

a a 

2,690 

2,690 

8 

3 


Total 

* a 

86,474 

37,076 

1,805 

1,356 


Sundries ., 



160 

170 


Grand Total 

a 1 

161,002 

162,070 

56,006 

57,003 

-- 








. * XT.S.A.—The cliTieion between mule and mi« and the number o' epindlea on Buyntiaa 
26oi^^'®fa)die819,768,000 epindtea wore active, and in iTannary, 1989, 


+ No return received from Rnaeie. PiBurea for this country are estimated. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO^s omitted) for the half- 
1932, on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation, 


, . 


Spinning Spindi,ks 

Spinulcs in CouRsh 



i INC bPINI LI S 

Fcyiiian Cotton 

or EREcriON 



n ilf ye ir endt 1 

Half year ended 

Half year ended 



Illy U lU- 

li *^1 19 

Jily n IJl 

Jan 31 1032 

July 31 1932 

Jw 31 1J3 



12,708 

J 2 72-1 

16,720 

17 186 

11 

20 


(^) 


() }02 

1,239 

1 267 

3 

10 


(2) 

6,608 

6 7U 

1,829 

2 480 

1 

1 


u 

7,018 

«)813 

225 

225 

G 

200 


(4) 


4 817 

650 

600 




{5) 


2 03) 

408 

411 




(ff) 

1,735 

1 743 

48 

52 

1 

t 


(7) 

1,639 

1 639 

180 

HO 




(*) 

1,262 

1 080 

278 

212 




(9) 

833 

814 

684 

786 


1 

1 

10) 

954 

95 { 


— 



( 

ii) 


519 

60 

54 


2 

( 

12] 


5H 

28 

22 

6 


( 

13) 


ilO 

20 

2 


— 

( 

14) 

217 

217 

11 

11 

— 

1 

( 

16) 

178 

170 

55 

17 

1 

2 

( 

16) 

100 

9S 




_ 

( 

ir) 

46 

15 

— 

— 

2 

— 

( 

18) 

m 

m 

22,880 

23 405 

25 

263 


8,509 

8 509 

416 

561 

65 

29 


1 

7,768 

7515 

199 

660 

167 

1 >8 



4,285 

4 228 

— 

— 

- 

— 


ly 

20,557 

20 272 

615 

1 211 

282 1 

187 

80,543 

11 121 

1,000 

1000 

? 

’ 1 



1,116 

1 091 

44 

43 

— 




828 

818 

2 


2 

— 



2,687 

2 687 


' 

5 



4 

35,169 

35 720 

1,046 

1043 

7 

— 


1621 

148 

108 

— 

1 


105,097 

105 067 

24,189 

26 857 

264 

4ol 


H 































TOTAL WORLD 



Total 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS-Iii thoueands 

l>Pt 1,000 


Ebtimatr d 

of ACTUAL BAUS (OOQ’s omitted) 

Spiiulli s 
lot.il, all kind^* 
of t ollon 

Datt* 

SpmniiiR 


“INVISIBLE" SUPPLY 



SpmdU s 







existiriR 111 
worltl 

AMI UK VN 

1 ASl 

INKIAN 

1 (. 1 UVN 

SUNDMl 

tOI M 

9 ill s 

Feb. 1,1982 

1(J2,070,000 

2,775 

D81 

212 

037 

l,(U)8 

2.S-1.3 

.. 1931 

1G;{,571,000 

2,427 

1,212 

2o:i 

715 


28-01 

1930 

105,143,000 

2,742 

1,17.3 

221 

792 

1.931 

21) 8() 

1929 

105,104,000 

2,958 

1,210 

182 

\m 

.5,291 

32 -on 

» 1928 

104,079,000 

2,H67 

909 

m 

803 

1,882 

21) ,11) 

1927 

104,010,000 

2,982 

829 

173 

771 

4,755 

28 88 

„ 1926 

102,972,000 

2,802 

915 

200 

071 

4,648 

28 52 

1925 

159,901,000 

2,309 

738 

197 

055 

3,959 

21-70 

1924 

158,023,000 

2,369 

1,030 

221 

•^08 

1,088 

25-87 

Mar. 1,1913 

142,180,000 

3,448 

716 

27P 

973 

5.110 

.38-09 

Aug. 1,1932 

101,002,000 

2.643 

1,031 

228 

im 

4,162 

27-71 

„ 1981 

102,278,000 

1,871 

1,605 

217 

00(1 

4,313 

20 5S 

„ 1980 

104,108,000 

1,985 

1,667 

237 

609 

1,498 

27-41 

„ 1929 

104,211,000 

2,129 

],70J 

228 

715 

1,803 

29-01 

1928 

105,10.3,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

777 

1,787 

28 99 

„ 1927 

164,697,000 

.3,060 

1,616 

210 

620 

.5,107 

32 85 

„ 1926 

163,723,000 

1,909 

1,689 

201 

739 

1,498 

27-17 

1925 

101,303,000 

1,83.3 

1,599 

181 

654 

4,207 

20-11 

„ 1924 

158,773,000 

1,327 

1,592 

188 

407 

3,574 

22-51 

„ 1923 

1.57,076,000 

1,093 

1,023 

220 

390 

3,932 

25-03 

Sept. 1,1913 

143,449,000 

1,656 

1,406 

273 

744 

4,077 

28-12 


ESTIMATED COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION-In thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (000*s omitted) 


Iltdf-yeai ending 

July 31» 1932 
Jan. 81,1982 

181,002,000 

162,070.000 

0202'! ^ 
6117J § 

1 

1970 "ISg 
2812/55; 

4931 

487/S 

2121 li;^ 
2114 /^ 

107921 g 
ll530/i> 

f>7-03\*r 
7M4 jS 

J PS 

69-75\S 

08- 25 / 1 ? 

73-l«l 3 
7»-«j/!3 

7ft-2.51^ 

77 «l/.'5 

76- 031 1? 

7«-72/;S 

81-481 S 

77 - 32/13 

July 81,1981 
Jan. 81,1981 

162,278,000 

163,671,000 

6630\t 

6278/1 

2860 \§ 
30l3/5i§ 


23861 3 
2471)/^ 

26301 3 
2632/5 

24661 ?' 
2184/5? 

26851 3 
1969/5? 

11324\2| 

UlO-l/?, 

120071 § 
13202/g 

13011112 

12868/g 

125.531 1 
12087/1 

July 81,1980 
Jan. 81,1980 

164,108,000 

165,143,000 


3102\§5 
2985 /§ 

435\k 

602 /S 

July 31,1929 
Jan. 81,1929 

164,211,000 

165,104,000 

7403\5S 

7613/§ 

2604\J5 
2674 /;S 

4921 Os 
497/S 

July 31,1828 
Jan, 81,1828 

166,103,000 

104,979,000 

7181\| 

8226/^ 

2220\«> 

2303/i$ 

4071 
489/S 

July 81,1927 
Jan. 81,1927 

164,697,000 
! 164,016,000 

8367\§ 

7423/§ 

5 2378\® 
2818/2 

6061 CO 

487/S 


13412\;? 

12729/1 

July 81,1926 
Jan, 81,1926 



2787\§J 

2785/!§ 

477l>H 

444 /S 

2323l§ 

2136/^ 

12343\S3 

12338/1 

76-30l^ 

75 - 71/13 

July 81,1925 
Jan. 31,1925 

161,363,000 

160,904,000 

S 

2789\J3 
2732 /S§ 


1818\b 

1729/1? 

12126155 

11108/1 

76-161 1 
69-84/3 

Y«ur anding 

Ang.81,1918 


-1 

14630 

3997 

946 

3447 

23000 

100-34 
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A New Ply Thread Winder 

A LEESONA (Reg T M ) PRODUCT 



NS ISO 

This machine is built on the model of 
the No 50 Machine but with heavier 
fittings and for a wider range of work 
It IS especially adapted for handling ply 
yarns 

All working parts are built for long 
service and durability 

ISO 

UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON MANCHESTER PARIS 

(able nid lelc^nphic \dtLCSS IlLSON Minclicslci Icltph^nt (ih bf»01 
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The Anti-Crease Process. 


In view of the gieat intrust shown by Ihetnd'' in tht announce 
incut thxt a ticastkss finish Ind bitn cliscoveiecl for cotton goods 
Alcssrs 1 ootal Bioadliurst Lee Co I td ha\c now issued a memo 
randum giving some technic il details oi the patent By means of 
the pioctss cotb n and linen arc maelc moic wool like in this respect 
ind lavon a ipioMinates inoie tloscly to silk Although the word 
creaselc ss has appeared in the Press thn is not edaamed by the 
coinjianv is completely creaselc&s matcnals would not have the 
requisite textile properties Ihe new property is better described 
as a combination of resistance to and rcc very from creasing The 
jiroccss IS based on the incorporation of synthetic resm m the textile 
material and is a final process iollowmg on bleaching, dyeing or 
printing 

1 he impregnation of fabrics with synthetic resin solutions is not 
new as many laminated products have been made fiom textile 
materials ancl synthetic lesms but in these cases the resui is dis 
tributcd substantially on or between the yams and the hairs 
wheieas in the new jiroccss the material is within the fibre Phi 
(Uffeiencc is obvious, il wc consider a rubber hose pipe reinforced 
with metal of which two varieties are well known to readers In 
one case the metal is within the rubber, which is flexible and feels 
soft, wheuas when the rubber is surrounded by the metal 
the f)ipe loses its rubber-liko character Similarly, when cotton or 
rayon is covered with resin it become*^ stiff and papery, but if the 
resm IS atlually within the fibre the lextil-* nroperties are preserved 
and a high digrce of lesistance to and recovery from crushing is 
confcircd on the material The amount of resin employed 
cvfiressed as an increase in weight on the original material is not 
critical, 115 per cent being a good average figuit 

RrsiNincAiiON OI iPffi Fabric 

The fabrics are impregnated bv methods usually employed in 
finishing works, the condensation product at this stage being in 
aqiuous soluiion The low temperature drying follows—^below 
roo'T The final stage consists in polymeuzing the co idensation 
product I0 the icsin stage by a modificaliou of the known methods 
of losinification Any uncombmed matter may be removed bv the 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


washing process which is fairly generally one of the last finishing 
operations. 

As far as the anti-crease property is concerned, the lesult is 
obvious; there are, however, two mam methods of measuring the 
effect produced. Both of these consist m folding a small piece ol 
cloth 4 cm. X 1 cm. in half and allowing it to remain unrler a sub¬ 
stantial weight for a definite period of lime, after which it is iilaced 
by means of forceps cither on a wire or upon a surface of mercury, 
and allowed to remain for a short definite jx'riod of time to 
“ recover.” The distance between the extremities is a measure 
of recovery. The following figures illustrate typical results 
which have been obtained by examining pieces of material 
treated at Messrs. Tootal’s worLs. The size of the test piece is 
4 cm. X I cm.: — 

Untreated Treated 

Waip Wtlt Waip Wilt 

1. Cotton wdip, viscose wclt .. . 17 2-2 ;{*J{ 

I-T) Id) 2*8 :P7 

1-7 I 3 21) 3 8 

2. All-spun viscose rndteual . 2-4 2-(5 3’3 3*1 

3. Viscose-cotton mixtuie . 1-2 1 2 3 3 3-1 

4. AJl-viscosc ciGpe gcoigctte . .. 1*1 2-0 2*8 3*0 

The above figures compare very favourably with woollen or silk 
fabrics of similar construction. In the case of rayon of the 
regenerated cellulose type, a marked increase in both wcl and dry 
strength is obtained, the former being of the utmost technical impor¬ 
tance. At the same time, the extensibility of the rayon is reduced, 
which is also a technic^ improvement. Typical results are as 
follows; — 

Dry Wet 

1 . All-spun viscose: Waip Weft Warp Weft 


Untreated 

* • «, 49 

50 19 

28 

Treated 

2, Viscose voile: 

.66 

97 37 

57 

Untreated 

. 24-6 

21 -5 * 

* 

Treated 

. 33-0 

23-8 22 

10<8 


* 5= less than 5 lbs. 



Extension at break. 


Sampits 



A 

B 

(’ 

Viscose hlamont welt: 

pin cent 

iK‘r cent 

37 

per cent. 
35 

Unlieatcd 

. 3« 

Treated 

. 10 

22 

25 


Shfilng. In many fabrics containing rayon, warp and weft tend to slide 
on to one another, a defect freauently referred to as '»lipping. This, too, is 
greatly improved by means of the anti-crease proces*'. 

Shrinkage. Laundry shrinkage is considerably reduced, typical measuie- 
menls being as under :— 


Percentage Shrinkage of Viscose, 








A 

B 

C 

D 

Untreated 

* « 

4 m 

* • 

• • 

< 4 

6-1 

5*5 

3-0 

1-2 

Treated .. 

♦ # 


* » 

» a 

• n 

1-5 

14 

0-5 

()-(l 


The testing of knitted goods cannot be effected in the same 
manner as woven material, but the process offers great advantages 
for knitted rayons of the viscose type. 
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ESTABLISHED 1789. 


Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh, Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited, 

hUn fprl hiir 

Switzerland. 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

scnl this message over its private wires to its many branch offices: 

“ ff^e arc sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE, a weekly Neto York publiealion, con- 
laining a great deed of market netos on commodities. TJ'e 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also roniatns 
much useful staiislical material as wdl as many interesting 
arlicles mi current economic problems. A ntbseripiion 
blank is enclosed therein^'* 

Progre^ive cotton and textile mcreaangly appredate and feel a need for 
COMMEIlCE AI^ FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the textile industry. 

Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for advertiring rates. 

@«E8CEdtoZ 


95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TECHNICAI SECTION 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER Street, MANCHESTER, Enjiland 


111 ill)e 1 Vinu 11 SDI W 

M VNl l] I S 11 It. 6 ttdN, V It r (III I It o i in 1 J lilt V 1 

BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER GLOIH LACES, Etc. 

Piopiielots of the well known Registered Stands — 


Jdeph ne 1 fi us UH) 
6 itUh V n r ( Ui I l fc 0 I in 




LJ ^ tmun WAND 

Repre^entatu ts tn Chin / 

THE CHINA ENGINEERS’ I td. 15, Museum Rojd, SHANGHAI 


^ & IE « 1 2 


K ONISHI&CO-OSAKA. IS ffi iS 


NAFKA CRYSTAL CUM 

For Textile Printing. 




The most perfect of all 

thickening agents. 

Greatest clearness. 

Sharp and even print. 




W. A. SCHOLTEN’S Chemical Works, Ltd. 

Textile Department, 

GRONINGEN (HOLLAND). 
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Adv \MAbi s wnii Knihed Radons 

Oik of tli( Ill un tklctls of kintti cl \iscost material is that the 
hcnulh IS iiuuli nc nci lo Ihal ol cotton thin to ical silk as the 
latter h IS i iiuit li siikk the i < uthm than ^ iscosc The known defects 
of viscose die in some cdsts e \ ifi,f^cidlea by the knitted conslriic 
tion, thdt IS, the extensiliility both wet and dry results m the 
delornntioii ol the {^ninent anel lor thi', leason knit viscose 
niatenal must be wished uul due cl veiy caicfully IHninf, up in 
the e)ldl^n^ in inner the gaiinent will extend very dpjireuabh in 
k ngth 1 his IS not the cast witli silk 1 he edges of mattiial such 
as sc lives diiel the lie ms of garments, show a pronounced tendency 
to roll, putRuldily when wtl, and the ironing and finishing of 
such nidtcnal is d mattei of some difficulty A furthei chsadvan 
iagt in connection with the extensibility lies m the ballooning 
and othei deformations formed by tension le elbow knee etc 
even wliin elrN In addition to these, there is the well known dis 
advantage ol pooi strength partieulaily when wet Viscose 
knitted m itcridl although showing less susceptibility to cieasing 
than conesponding woven goods msiks leadily under lie ivv 
pressure 

Summary (11 iiii Proll&s 

Ihe leelinicdl dflvantages ol the jiroccss may l)c summed up as 
follows — 

(I't WoM n and knitted fabrics of cellulose mate iial can lie made 
much moie nearly like wool or silk m their resistance to and 
jecovery from cicasing, without detracting from Iheir draping 
qualities or handle 

(2) The div stiength of regenerated cellulose is increased 

(3') Ihe wet strength of rcgeneiated cellulose is greatly 
increased 

(4) Ihe pioccss increases tiie weight of the material by an 
average of 1=; ])ti cent Experience shows that in some cases 10 
per cent 01 moic may be t^en from the fabric and if the anti 
crease process is applied a cloth haMtig similai cover to the original 
unreduced cloth will result, together with the added advantages 
ol the process 

(5) File teneknev to sliji is reduced 

( 6 ) I he huindry slirinkage is reduced 

(y) Ihe extensibility of rayon mateiial is greatly reduced, and 
this obviates many of the forms of distortion to winch rayon fabnes 
are nolorionsly liable 

(b) In the case of fabrics composed of spun viscose, the 
individual cut fibres are more firmly held as a lesull of the anti 
crease proeess 

A particulai advantage of the increase in both wet and dry 
slnngth lies in the fact that weak layon fabrics of voile character 
can tw made more satisfactoiy as merchantable articles and that an 
lucre dse in w<t strength icncieis all anti crea->e ravons less suscep¬ 
tible to damage in th( laundry 
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We understand that the cost of the process in the case of some 
cloths works out at appioximately 2id a yd and that it has alrt ady 
been applied commercially to voiles 


TEXTILE RESEARCH IN U.S S R 


A hiicf account of tlic Russian N 111 I txtik R( s( aicli Instiluti 
IS given in A recent issue of Milhand 1 1 i/ih Btruhti , which state s 
that the Institute was established at Moscow in 1027 It is 
housed in three buildings and has now cxhnsivc ec|ui]mitn1 One 
building has a volume of 28,000 cubic metres, another <53,577 f'ubic 
meties, while a third building not yet compleU<l is intcndid Joi 
cotton industiy research 

The Institute concerns itself with ill textile sections, but has 
department^, foi bast fibres, cotton, silk and ra,yon wool, kiiillcd 
fabrics Hit sc have specialized technical laboratoins, and aic 

equipped with experimental plants on a semi commcrc nl scale 
Experiments can be carried out on a commercial scale at the f ic 
tones, for whicli purpose investigators ire dtlct'-alcd to th( plants 
The Institute works with the persons in the factory laboiatoiu s, foi 
which It also oiganizes conferences 

Work on raw materials forms a large jiropoition of the activities, 
including selection of cotton and llax stiams for yield, etc, the 
utilization of industrial wastes, and a search for new raw matciials 
Mentioned amongst the lattei are rabbit, ox, reindeer, and othci 
hair, “boiled “ flax cotton substitute, cotton from unopened unripe 
cotton bolls, “ cotloiiite,” fine needle wool substitute, sta])lc arti¬ 
ficial fibre, and bast fibie cotton substitutes The technical invc sti- 
gations mentioned cover all those questions which aie being con¬ 
sidered in the world generally—economical flax extraction from the 
•straw, high drafts in cotton spinning tests on the Shirley and 
ordinary cotton cards combing of cheaper wools, and use of wool 
substitutes, etc 


TAKER-IN SPEEDS AND THEIR EFFECT ON YARN. 


An investigation of the effects of dilTercni lakcr-in speeds on 
{a) waste extraction at the vanous parts of the card, (b) sliver and 
yarn properties, and (<r) expense of trcalmtnt, is dcsciibed by Mi 
H Spibey, M Sc, of the Manchester College of fechnology, in the 
current “ J Tex Inst “ (xxiii, q) 

The cotton used was Sakellandis (E^ptian), with a mean fibre 
length of 22 2 mm (0 88 in), and a most frequent length of 30 0 mm 
(i 17 in) Throughout the investigations the only factor subiect 
to alteration was the speed of the taker-m, for which Un speeds 
were chosen, giving approximately uniform increases within the 
limits of 286 and 8/^5 rpm The slivers resulting from each sp(cd 
^ve^e tested for regulanty and spun into 4o*s ring twist for yarn 
strength and regulanty determinations The full details of the 
expenments are given in the paper, of which the following is an 
abstract — 
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New Conditions 


T he Standards of yesterday are not 
the Standards of to-day. Conditions— 
new and difficult—that Cotton Mills arc 
forced to meet cannot he passed over lightly, 
but require a deep and thorough analysis 
by practical men. 

THE Textile Development Company, whose 
men are former Overseers and Super¬ 
intendents, has for many years analysed 
Cotton Mills in many parts of the world. 
In fact our work has covered over six million 
spindles in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Holland, Canada, 
and the United States. 

WE feel that an analysis by our Company, 
or a MILL SURVEY, does much to help a 
mill to meet the new conditions, and will 
contribute very much to help place your 
Mill on a sound baas. 


Textile Development Co. 

80, Federal Street 1001, Jefferson Std, Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. 4 GREENSBORO, N.C. 

U.SA. U.SA. 
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iKHNic ir s/r ii()\ 


In Lxdtr to ensurt that the citdin,, was pUcc uiukr 

iiorniil conditions altei stnpjnn^ LIk cylinder the nucliinc wis 
ullowcd to lun until lo fl its liad ]> isscd d ^ivcn point on the fltxibU 
l)ciul Tin end wns tlun st:)[)fxd tin llits jnit (lit of i,c n ind 
all il}. (Ic nnunid Phi inichim wisuslutid uul ilhwid t > 
f] Cl ill until ^0 fl Its hid pissed the ^^ivcn point on the 1 cnd 1 he 
11 it strips t ik( r 111 fl\ 111(1 shvti pi Hluctd (luiiiiL, this tinu win 
w(i{^li(d IS ils wisthc cyhndt i sliij) nndi duimj^llu in vtintnl 
ol the Vvlu k i!jO fl its 1 he t ike i in pulU \ w\ th n eh in^ed uul 
the ln\e opci itions icpciteel 

I Ik lesuits of the investiii,Tli ns in ly lx siiniinin/ed is 
iollows — 

(/ At the slowest tikci in sixcds (up lo -, 0 () rpm) tlie ll it 
strips lie more Rock} ind dirU contniini^, moie shoit fihie 
the web IS mire ine£,ulai 111(1 el ludy shiwinjj tint luh t ikei 
in speeds iie unsatisfictoiy 

(/') Rusing the tikerin six-ed has the lolle wing i in 
sequeiic s I lie taker in w iste mere ises \lint st pi c i oi ti nitclN 
and contains i highei jiroportion ol food cotton wlicie is the 
cylindei and flat strips deercase bid n i less legiee s( tint 
the total cirel loss ineicasts slightly on b d inet the sli\< r e n 
tains rathci more short fibre but it>» ret,ularity (in weight ]xi 
yard) is unaffected the yarn hcwivci is stronur and not 
appreciably diflerent in appearance 

(f) There is an upper limit to the taker in sjieed at whieli 
fibre accumulates on the teeth this u])pei liniil lies between 
64Q rpm and 845 rpm when the surfacx- speed of the cylinder 
is respectively i 28 and i 05 times that of the laker in 

(d) The cost of carding increases with the speed ol the take r 
m largely owing to the loss of good cotton in the takci in fly, 
but this (disadvantage might lie overcome b\ suitable modifi 
cations of the encasement 
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Italian Cotton Wages. 


'I'lio Sc})l(‘tul)cr issue of BoUettino Delia Cofonnicra, the trade 
organ of the Italian cotton industry, contains the national labour 
contract for tlie Italian Cotton Industry signed at Rome on 
August 30, i(;32- The contracting parties were the General 

Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry and the National 
('nt)fedcratinn of the Fascist Syndicates of Industry. This is a 
national collective agreement affecting 250,000 cotton workers in 
Italy, containing 40 sejiaratc classes, together with a voluminous 
schetlulc of categories, wages and conditions, affecting hours, 
ovcTtinu’' and night-work. The normal working week is 48 hours 
of effective work, based on the eight-hour day. The piece-work 
rates are so designed that proce.sses normally remunerated 
on a time basis are fixed so that an industrious worker of normal 
capacity shall earn at least 15 per cent, above lime rates. The wage 
rates schedules for the Italian industry arc provided in the accom- 
[lanying tabic. For reference the approximate earnings are also 
shown in English money to the nearest ])enny at the current rate of 
c.xchangc. 


Niew WAGR SdlElini.KS l.'J THE ITALIAN ('OTTON INDUSTRY 


'I'ime Workm 

(Mininuitn rali'.s for HkIiI hours) 

1-in* 

English 

eipiivalent 

S))i tiniiiK 

(. 1 ) yam tcslcrh and oilier iemalc opera- 

lives vluise dixiioa rexiuiro trust and th(‘ 
exerci.se ol ear(‘ 

t)-8l) 

2,11 

(1)) I'emale eardroom operatives. 

8-40 

2'tt 

Wi'avinfi (ft'male oporativ(‘s) : 

h'orewomeu weavers and other operative.s with 
duties of testers, weighers, measurens, piece- 
lookers, ebCLkers, pattern weavera, provided 
that such duties retpiire tnist and the 
responsible exercise of care .. 

11 •00 


Dyeing, hleaehing, inere.crizitig and finishing: 

(a.) Male workers re.sponsible for the control of 
marhines refiulring aiititude and special 
practical training 

10-40 

4 10 



























(01 ION Mill NOILS 


izy 


loi 2() weeks inel pick leeotclei leadings wue tak«=‘n fiom one loom 
of ( icli we i\fi ill looms weaving a double texline collar cloth 
s vvaip 2/sos weft 200 lecd and iiS pick at ig6 picks 
pel iiuuule 1 lie MnHock Ainistlong cu defenders worn fit 
mle) llu e \i ind il the ouloi enel 1 vtty thin mtmbrant of gold- 
be ite r s skin i-. e tie lose d be (ween two ehscs ot tine, mesh wiit gauze, 
so spued IS to picvent tin tiansimssion of verj loud sounds 
1 he y u ehiuel i noise inte nsit\ in the shed fiom g 6 to 87 decibels, 
the se being the units of jiliysical intensity of sound It is possible 
to cany on conversation without lemoving the ear defenders All 
hours bieikeii by stoppages due to causes other them re shuttling 
anel piecing brokeji ends were omitted when the results were worked 
out Re cords of pciioels of artificial lighting and of shed tempera 
turc and humidity were kept I he results are considered for each 
weavei, nid as between nois) and quiet weeks 

The avei'ige houily output per weaver for the group studied m 
this in\estigaUon shows an increase of approvimately i per cent 
when the loom noise is reduced by the use of eai defenders 
Weaving however is largely an automatic process, and a small 
change in the numbe r of picks made per houi may therefore indicate 
a much laiger ehauge in the time occupied by the weaver m per 
loiming the operations of re shuttling and piecing broken ends 
In tlu prese iit ease, unde r normal conditions of shed noise, weaving 
cflieiency (the ratio of number of picks made to the possible 
numbe I) was high the aveiage foi the group being 91 7 per cent 
Jhis means that the operitions contiolled entirely by the weaver 
occupie d fi ve minutes of every hour When the noise was reduced 
efficiency increased to 92 6 per cent so that the performance of 
the s'lme operations by the weavers ocaipied less than 4' minutes 
of every hour tlius the personal efficiency of the weavers was 
increased by about 12 pei cent It is probable, ther^ore that in 
othti occupations comparable as regards intensity of noise but 
depending less upon the mechanical and more upon the human 
factoi than weaving, the effect of noise upon the output may be 
considerably grealt r than that demonstrated by this investigation 

A study of the hourly variations of output during the day 
imdci conditions of reduced noise, as compared with noimal con 
ditions IS vtiy inlcrtsting 1 he reduction of noise results in an 
mernsc of output 111 every hour but one, but this increase is not 
evenly chslubuled Of the total net daily gam ‘5692 per cent 
oecuis dining the three hours at the beginning of the work spells— 
1 e , during 7 a ni to 8 15 a m , 8 45 a m to 0 30 a m , and 1-30 
pm to 2 20 p m Of the remainder 33 36 per cent occurs dming 
the ptnultimate hour of the morning and afternoon spells, when 
under noimal conditions the output rate affords evidence of fatigue 

This distribution suggests the important conclusion that even 
aftci yt irs of work m a noisy environment, the worker does not 
become completely adapted or acclimatized to noise, but goes 
through the process of aclaptation daily Dunng the initial hours 
of work spells, whin adaptation is minimal, the average loss of 
output IS ov( r I 3 per cent, and in individual cases may be double 
that figiiie 
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With the reduction of noise, output becomes consistently more 
regular and less variable from hour to hour and day to day. 

Finally, while the available data are msuiTicient to justify any 
but tentative conclusions concerning the general significance of 
noise, they suggest that it is not a negligible factor in determining 
industrial efficiency; that, in fact, it must be recognized as one of 
the factors which can, in some way, exercise an appreciable 
influence on individual iierlormance of non-auditory tasks, 
particularly at times when other factors coriibine to lower personal 
efficiency. 


PORTUGAL. 


A report prepared by His Britannic Majesty’s Commercial 
Secretary in Lisbon upon the “ Economic Conditions in Portugal ” 
contains the following references to the textile indirslry in that 
country; — 

The cotton textile trade, one of the most important industries 
in the country, is concentrated chiefly in the Oporto and Braga 
districts, and is said to employ about 550,000 spindles and 22,000 
looms. There are 146 mills, the total average production of which 
is about 150,000,000 metres of material of a value of about 
;^r3,500,000, of which perhaps 95 per cent, is consumed at home and 
the balance exported to the colonies. The average consumption 
of raw cotton is about 16,000 tons, of which Angola and Mozam¬ 
bique provide together about 800 tons. The industry is said to 
employ 40,000 hands, with a wage bill of about ;^8oo,ooo, and 
supporting 100,000 families. During the greater part of 1931 
trade was depressed, but following the suspension of the gold 
standard in the United Kingdom the price of cotton rose from 
5$00 to 7$oo per kilogram, and there was an immediate demand 
for goods. Stocks were disposed of and all mills are now working 
full time. The demand from the Colonies ha.s increased, owing to 
the recent increase of 15 per cent, of the import duties on foreign 
cottons, and to the fact that in both Mozambique and Angola it i.s 
^sier to obtain exchange for national than for foreign imports. 
The quantity of cotton yarns spun and manufactured into cloth 
by Portuguese mills is increasing, and modern machinery i .4 
gradually being installed, 

, centre of the woollen and worsted spinning and weaving 

industry is Covilhao and Tortozendo, where there arc said to be 
about 900 looms, most of them equipped with German machinery, 
and about 50,000 spindles in the worsted spinning trade alone with 
a capacity of about 900 tons per annum. Towards the end of 
1931 imports of tops and rovings increased considerabl5% and the 
spuming trade is now working to capacity, and in fact is at present 
unable to supply the weaving mills with the yarn they require. 

The following statistics showing the importation of raw cotton. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY « 1932-3 EDITION 

READY 


CONTAINS concise information re^ardinjj the Teactile 
^ power-usiniJ firms of Yorkshire, in clear and readily 
<LCccssible form. Tlie firms are classified both in¬ 
dustrially and ijco^raphically, and full details are given 
of the class of goods manufactiured or treated, equipment, 
telephone numbers, telegraphic addresses, etc. 

The particulars are further amplified in a separate 
classified list of Trades, which includes details of 80 
different fabrics and tlie firms engaged in their manu- 
lacture. In bncf, a thoroughly comprehensive, up to- 
date and reliable market guide of the premier Woollen 
and Worsted Manufacturing County. 

Posi Free from the Publishers 

JOHN WORRALL LTD. 

Central Works : : OLDHAM 

Telephone Main (Oldham) 3281-2 

Or from any Boohseller 


This Directory is also 
bupplied in Pocket 
Edition, deaijnied 
bpecially foi the con¬ 
venience of travellers 
and salesmen, 

10/6 
POST FREE 



SOCI tit 

de Constructions 



Alsacienne 

M^caniques 


EttcAUthed 1826 . 


Capitci: X 14 , 750 , 000 /rano 


WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY (sRmRi 
OFFICE IN PARIS; - 32 , rue de Lisbonne ( 8 *) 


Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Colton-rreparing, Spinning and Twisting Machines. Wool- 
Combing, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines. Twisting Machines for- 
Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. Printing, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

t'omnldte FAiuipmont oi Power Plants and Substations. Gas Engines. 
Hioain Boilers. Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. lifting 
and Weighing Apiiaratus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry; 
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yarns and jahrus of tniton dunufj the years if;3o and 1931, and 
ihc first riv<‘ months of i()^2 are of interest: — 





Total 

Total Impoits 



Imports 

Impoits, 

1032 



1030 

1031 

(.*> months) 



tons 

tons 

tons 

toilon 


i7,mi« 

11,780 

8,71f) 

< ntlu]) A.un 1 

.. 

323 

207 

76 


1 \)U1 

lota 

Total 

I'rom United 


[mjxjrts. 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Ivingdom 


1921) 

1030 

1031 

in 1931 


t 

t: 


£ 

< oUon labiits 

737,800 

661 200 

41.1,600 

242,000 


I'lic importation of cotton fabrics shows a further decline during 
llu' first hve months of IQ 32 , the value being 52,000 


_ COTTON MILL WAGES IN U.S.A. _ 

An official inquiry into wages and hours in the United States 
cotton industry in the early months of this year shows a great 
fallmg-off in earnings since 1928 and 1930. The inquiry covered 
76,030 workers m 154 representative cotton mills in ele\cn States, 
and included QO per cent, of the cotton-mill workers in those States. 

Average number 

of hours -tverage 


Occupation 


Average 

full-time 

hours 

actually 
worked 
in one 

Average 

hourly 

actual 
earnings 
in one 

and sex 


a week 

week 

earnings 

week 

Picket tenders 

.. male 

63-8 

44-3 

cents 

23 3 

dollars 

10-31 

Card tenders and strippers .. „ 

63*0 

43 2 

25*2 

10-87 

Card gnndors .. 

• • « 

63-8 

47 7 

33-6 

16-03 

Drawing Iiamc tenders 


64*3 

41-7 

23-0 

0-57 

« 

. lemalo 

53-0 

42-9 

22-2 

0-61 

Slubber tenders 

.. male 

53-9 

42-8 

29-1 

12-47 

Siieedcr tenders 

* • w 

,“»4-2 

43-.'» 

27-3 

11-86 


.. lemale 

fil-.l 

42-3 

20-6 

12-62 

Spinners, mule 

.. male 

30-0 

36-0 

60-3 

21-08 

„ Irume 

• * « 

63-6 

41-1 

21*4 

8-80 

•1 ft • • 

., lemalo 

,■ 53 -6 

40-0 

21-3 

8-60 

Doliers 

,, male 

63 •« 

41-7 

2.7-3 

10-66 

fl • • • * 

,, lemale 

62-0 

41-2 

27-3 

11-24 

Sjiooler tenders 

• • >» 

63-3 

40-6 

20*7 

8-42 

Ueamer temlois 

., male 

63-3 

43*1 

36-4 

16-68 

Diaweis-m, hand 

. female 

53-2 

42'3 

26-0 

11-39 

Loom (ixeis ,, 

.. male 

63-4 

48a 

40-3 

10-43 

Weaveis 

• • fr 

63-1 

46-1 

31-4 

14-48 

II • * * • 

. female 

62-0 

46-3 

30-7 

13-89 

Allwotkeis, 1032 



— 

— 


Male 

• k * • 

63*7 

43*."> 

28-4 

12-91 

Penirile 

k • • 

630 

42-2 

23-4 

9-87 

Male and (emalo .. 

> • * « 

63-4 

44-3 

26-6 

11-78 

All woikeis, 1030 

k > • * 

63-4 

42-7 

32-5 

13-88 

„ 102H 

• • • • 

63*4 


32-1 

*17-30 

1026 .. 

* • ■ • 

63-3 

— 

32-8 

*17-48 

* 

Avi‘rage lull-time wivkly eainings 
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NIGHT WORK IN COTTON MILLS 


llu (ottcn Icxltk Institute of N< \\ Yoik Ins icconiiiuncUd 
til it pioductuc iii^ht (ip( r itniis in a 11 m mils should bi disioii 
tinuod tor OIK m ii as I win Octohn i ) 2 

Discussing tins rtcoinincmi itioii Mr G A Sic ui Ptcsidiiit of 
the Institute obscl^cd that cvci since tlu Wai the iiuhisti} lus 
been subttet to the depressing influence of the tine it oJ o\ti 
capacit}'' due not so iniich to excessive equipment as to the wide 
spread piacticc of two shift opeiatioiis I his situation h is lesuited 
in intermittent work and unequal distribution oi emiiloyuient 
It IS expected that the new policy which is it coniine nelt cl toi 
\oluntary consideration in each null and which ajiplies only to 
proeluctnc inachincr> (sjnntlks and looms) will help to eoncen 
irate operations anel stabilize einployinent on the day shift 1 he 
sujiixirtcrs of this iccommcndation believe that its observuice will 
tend to eiisuic moie regulai work iiiel it tlu sime Iniit eiKourage 
tlu confidence of custoineis and tlu gentral public in tlu industi\ s 
ability and de ttmiination to juit its house m oielcr 

Ml Sloan emphasized that the recommend it ion eonslitiiles a 
\itally necessary and inogicssivt stc3 foi the cotton textile 
industiy, its tmifloyecs and customers, and foi cotton faiincis, 
pointing out that the industry’s da3d.imc pioductivc capacity alone 
Is well m excess of the present demand for cotton goods aiul ample 
to meet all lequiremcnts for the ncai futuic lie expressed the 
opinion that the removal during the coming yeai of tins threat o( 
o\ci pioduction should stimulate buying and it suit in increase el 
consumption of raw cotton 

riit recommendation first appeared m the loim of a imammoiis 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the Institute s Executive Com¬ 
mittee on June i6 IQ32 It has since been endorsed Ivy an ovti- 
whelming ptreentagt of the Boaitl of Directors The diicetois 
suppoitmg the recommendation icpicsont equipment aggregating 
more than 0.000,(XX) spindles It is uiielcrstood that the Tnstilute’s 
ofluials ind rlncctors will imim<hat(l> undertake to canvas the 
vaiious mill managements as to then respective ittitudes legaicling 
the pioposal 


AMERICAN COTTON IN CHINA 


In 11331 the production of cotton in China was the lowest smet 
ig2i The mam reason for this was the jfloods which occuired 111 
the cotton producing districts of the Yangtsze Valley ^ust at the 
time when the crop Was about to be picked Ihis caused great 
uneasiness among the Chinese millowners, and they would have 
been badly affected had it not been foi the importation of foreign 
cotton to meet their requirements China produced 6,390 7^0 
piculs (133^ lbs to one picul) of cotton in 1931, as compared with 
8,809,56; piculs in 1930 The 4,500,000 spindles roniamed in all 
the cotton mills m China consume at present no less than 
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spinning section 176,008, and in the weaving and finishing sections 
75,434. 

A wage table is included, which should he of interest to the 
reader. The report states: — 

*' Generally speaking, the wage rate is lower among female 
workers. Thus, the average wage rate ix'r day is 47 cents for 
women and 51 cents for men. Calculated according to the%‘ rates, 
on the assumjition that they work throughout the nionlh without a 
lioliday, the wages arc therefore $14.10 per month for women and 
$15.30 per month for men. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE KATES Ol? COTTON .MILL WORKERS 


JX'partmenl 
Genei-dl workers; 
Spinning 
Roving 
Reeling 
Baling 
Weaving 

Bleaching and dyeing 

Blowing 

Repair 

Roller 

Carpenter 

Weighing 

Yam testing . .. 

Thread spinning 

Waste cotton picking 

Compressing .. 

Attendant 

Mason 

Clerk ., 

Storehouse .. 

Boiler 

Bamboo work 
Materials 
Finishing 
Drawing 
Not reported 
All general workers 

Foremen: 

Spinning 
Roving 
Reeling 
Not reported 
All foremen 

Child workers: 

Spinning 

Reeling 

All child workers .. 


Average ral<* jkt tlay 


Male 

I'CTiialt* 

i 

S 


0-47 

•51 

*.10 

•40 

•44 

•58 

•43 

•57 

-.15 

•.13 

••40 

•4.1 


•51 


• 4.1 


•<10 


•65 


•40 


•40 

•41 

<42 

•31 

•64 


•30 


•64 


•80 


•35 


•68 


•60 


•.14 


•08 


•46 

•23 

•41 

•46 

•.11 

•47 


0*00 

0-87 

•83 

103 

- - 

1-47 


110 

•88 


'34 

•31 

•33 


But apart from the stipulated wages, some workers also receive 
from their employers a bonus for labour and a subsidy for tihe 
purchase of rice. The former is paid to the worker on the condition 
that he has asked no leave for a certain period of time. The usual 
rule is that he is paid two days’ extra wages for a fortnight’s 
uninterrupted work or four days’ wages for one month’s uninter¬ 
rupted work. Exertions to tms rule are also found in casc.s whore 
no work bonus is given, or only two or three days* wages are given 
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in extra for oik month s uninterrupted work 1 he nee purchase 
subsidy, which is paid to the worker to meet the rising cost ot 
nee, vanes fioni two cents pei elay to three cents per day, but a 
daily sul)sidy of two cents, that is 60 cents per month appears to 
be the usual rule The it art a etilain number of factories in 
Shanghai where no nee subsidy is given 

Assuming that the workci goes to the factory unintei 
luptedly foi one month, then the earningb, which consist of the 
wages of 34 days, together with the regular rice subsidy of 60 
cents, would be $ 17 yo for men and $16 58 for women, anei $38 00 
for foremen and ^30 52 for forewomen and 82 for child 
workers These figuies, howe\er, are entirely hypothetical, repre¬ 
senting the maximum amount a worker could get, and the actual 
earnmgs of various workers as were recorded in the books were in 
no case equivalent to our hypothetical figures 

Apart from the wages and the rice bonus, certain workers are 
also in receipt of other incomes in the form of double pay and 
bonus in the last month of the Chinese calendar hut it is pointed 
out that not all the cotton mill operatives arc in receipt of these 
extra payments 


Hours or Work 


The hours of work of tht cotion-mill workers are classified in the 
following table, unde 1 dav and night work m summer and winter 


Dl> A\Olk 

Night vorl 
Geneial 


in summei 
in wintor 
in summer 
in ^\lntel 
i\ei igc 


Avei ige woi king hours per day 
10 40 
10 3 b 
10 4 b 
10 40 
10 40 


COTTON SPINNERS' CARTEL IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Negotiations between the Czecho-Slovak cotton spmmng mills 
have led to the conclusion of an agreement on production and 
jiriccs signed by Qy per cent of the industry 

The aim of the a^eement is to ensure as far as possible uniform 
employment at individual mills and to prevent losses through 
inadeciuate prices 

In future selling puces art to be constantly adjusted to the 
movements on the American law cotton markets, so that Czecho¬ 
slovak yarn may be able to maintain its competitive power on 
foreign markets 


TURKEY 


It IS reported that the Turkish Government is taking steps to 
develop th^ existing cotton textile industry, and has recently 
arranged for the importation of mill equipment from Russia 

Turkey has at present over 100,000 cotton spindles and 1,220 
cotton power looms 
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MlbCILIANLOUS 1,7 

instdUdtions which proMclc controlled tempeialuic and moisture in 
homes also function with vaiious pails made of laimnaUd cotton 

DiRIUBlls 

1 he new 111 sill]) ‘ Macon has an aiea of Q2,ooo square 3 ards 
ol eotton cloth, and in tciius of a single stu]) one 3ard wide which 
would b( mou than 50 miles in length 

I 01 the outer coveiing of the airship, whose construction is 
nearing completion -)0,ocxj square }7drds ot cotton fabric is required 
It might be assumed fiom its silveiy ajipeaiance that this co\cnng, 
is metal, but the metallic sheen icsuits from tieatmenl of the cotton 
fabric with four coats ot acetate cellulose “ dope,” two of them 
containing aluminium powdei Tins treatm nt tightens Ihefabiic 
over the fiamc, gives it smoothni ss and watequoof qualities, and 
deflects the sun’s rays 

llic gas cells have even gicaler cotton rcquiiements, 'i6,ooe 
squaie yards of fa hue being used foi this purpose This fabric is 
lubbeiized The strength and dmabihty of cotton, demon¬ 
strated by years of seivice in all types of airships, including the 
United States Navy dirigible “ Akioii,’ is further emphasized b> 
the fact that the fabric for the ” Macon’s ” outer covering weighs 
only thue ounces per square yard, and for the gas cells two 
ounces 

CoiiON Houses 

Coincident with the holding of the annual meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute in New York, on October 19 last, an 
exhibit of new uses for cotton was staged, which included several 
recently developed items of unusual interest 

Especially iiromment among the latter were models of cotton 
houses, ostensibly designed for spending the week-end on the 
seaside beaches 

The ” cotton house ” as erected would have a wooden frame¬ 
work enclosed with light material such as plywood, and the whole 
coveifd with cotton canvas, both on the inside and the outside 
Insulating material and an aluminium-faccd felt paper which 
deflects sunlight and lieat would be placed between the outer and 
inner cotton walls to assure the utmost living comfort in any kind 
of weather, and also for complete sound-prooflng Interior cotton 
partititon walls would also be insulated and sound-proofed 
Cotton fabric and other materials used in constiuction would be 
fully fire-proofed 


COTTON ROADWAYS JUSTIFIED. 


The Burnley authorities who experimented with a cotton road¬ 
way two yeais ago, and who concluded that the expenment had not 
been successful, will be surprised to read the following statement 
cxtiacted from Commerce and Finance — 

” After SIX years of service iinder geneial traffic conditions on 
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slietchcs of South Carolina highways colltn I ihric list i \s 
bonding material has conclusively denionstratcd its value in roid 
construction According to the Cotton Icxtilc Tnstitulc i rcpoil 
by Mr CliirUs II Moorclield South ( arolini Inglnviy tiignuci 
discloses that the labric is still sound iiul ap])irtntly is stiong is 
when it was inslalhd 1 uithtnnorc, by holding tlu iouIIkjI 
intact where used, it has reduced the mamlcnanee cost ( on 
cuncntly, the cotton fabric has contributed to jiublic coiivtnienet 
because the greater permanenee of good road suifacc where it wa** 
installed has eliminated intcifeiencc with tiaffir attendant U])on 
repairs or icntwal 

With prospects for the extensive use of cotton a‘' a paving base, 
an experimental stretch of a mile is about to be made iicai Llk ( ity 
soon according to information received from that ejuartci 

\n Elk City cotton firm gave lOO bales of cotton for the purpose 
of testing this type of pavement made of oil snake el aggrcgite over 
cotton strips laid with cold lieiuid asphalt It is further silted 
that recent expenments witli this paving in I ouisinn hive proved 
very satisfactory 

1 he fabric is supposed to jirevciit deterioration of the slalis by 
eliminating the cracking caused by extremes of teniperatine and 
con«eqiient expansion and contraction 

This type of paving costs only ^^>*>00 to soo per mile and 
is said to be remarkable for its lasting quality 


BRITISH TEXTILE EXHIBITION, 1933 


The last Britsh Textile Exhibition, held at the AAdiite City last 
Febiuary, proved of sucli success as to warrant the holding of the 
exhibition again in 1933, and on a still larger scale Ihe dis])lay 
will take ]ilace from February 20 to March 3 next, and many new 
novelties and new productions are being pie pared for cxliibitiou 

The exhibition will occupy some 15,000 square fett more than 
was required for the magnihcent display at the British Tndustiics 
Fair last February Every section will be larger and more repri 
sentative Yarns, piece goods and ready-to-we^r clothing foi men, 
women and children will be shown m every variety, suitable for 
every climate and every purse 

Lancashire manufactuiers whose names are household woids 
throughout the world wiU be showing cotton goods, art silks, silks 
and unions of each of these in endless ranges and for every market 
from the tropics and the Far East to the daintiest fashion fabrics 
for the temperate zones Lancashire was greatly impiessed by the 
number of overseas textile buyers who visited the Fair last 
February Now that they are able to offer an even wider selection 
wth improved quality and design at even lower prices, they have 
determined to produce a display at the Fair next February wludi 
buyers in all parts of tht world will feel it a duty to see 
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Lancashire Wage Settlements. 


SPINNING SECTION. 


T HL terms of the agreement arrived at between the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 1 td and the 
Operative Spinners’ and Cardroom Amalgamations on the 
8th Novembei, 1932, aie as follows — 


1 Pro\ tsiONS FOR Avoiding Stoppages ot Work. 

{fi) ConciLiation Procedure 

Whereas by an agreement between the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spmncis Associations and the Amalgamated Association 
of Operative Cotton Spinners and Twiners, dated January 4th, 
191 S, it was agreed 

That, in disputes other than bad spinning disputes, for 
which provision has already been made, it is agreed that 
notices shall not be tendered at any null until the matter 
in dispute has been considered by the joint committees of the 
two organizations, both local and central, 

and whereas, by an agreement between the Fedeiation of Mastei 
Cotton Spinners* Associations and the Amalgamated Association 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives, dated December 11, 9I4> 
It was agreed 

That notices to cease work shall not be posted at any mill 
until the matter in dispute has been considered by the joint 
committees of the two organizations, both local and central, 

it is now agiced that the provisions of the above agreements shall 
continue to be operative, and that, for the purpose of the more 
effective avoidance of stoppages of work, the foTowing additional 
jirovisions shall operate — 

(1) When a question m dispute has been dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the above agreements, and 
a settlement has not been reached, a conciliation committee 
(consisting of not less than four, or more than si'k, from, each 
side of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinner'j’ Associations 
on. the one hand and the Amalgamated Assoaation of Operative 
Cotton Spinners and/or tlie Amalgamated Assoaation of Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives on the other hand) shall be 
appointed, the members being chosen according to the natur/' of 
Ine subject in dispute 

(2) The chairman of the Conciliation Committee shall be 
an independent person to be nominated by agreement between 
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the parties, or, alternatively, by the Minister of l.abour He 
shall be chosen for a definite period as standing diairinan. 

' (3) There shall be associated for consultation with' the 

standing chairman two indc])endcnt members (one to 
appointed by each side), who shall also be staiuling memlu-rs 
and appointdl hir a s]icciiied iieriod. 

(4) There shall lie joint secretaries, one to be aiipointed on 
behalf of each organization. 

(5) The joint secretaries of the organizations concerned 
shall mfonn the standing chairman as soon as the matter lias 
passed through the normal procedure without a settlement being 
reached, and he will thereupon make arrangements for the 
convening of the Conciliation Committee. 

(6) The Conciliation Committee shall first endeavour to 
settle the matter by agreement, but, failing settlement, the 
standing chairman, after consultation with tjie independent 
members, shall make a recommendation. 

(7; The chairman shall have authority to make an award if 
invited to do so in writing by both sides. 

(8) From the time at which he begins to sit with the com¬ 
mittee, the chairman, in consultation with the other independent 
members, shall have the right to have such technical, 
statistical, or other assistance as he may consider to be 
necessary. 

It is agreed that the provisions herein contained shall remain 
in operation for a period of three years from the date of signature, 
and thereafter shall be lerminable on six months’ notice being given 
on either side. 

(^) Bad Spinning Complaints. 

- 

It is agreed, that 

the agreement between the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations and the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion of Operative, Cotton .Spinners .and Twiners, dated 
September 9, 1913, relating to complaints in connection with 
bad spinning, shall continue in operation, and that the parties 
shall discuss and agree upon such extension of that agreement 
as -they may consider to be necessary to avoid stoppage.s of 
, work arising from failure to settle such complaints. 


2. Hours. 

It is agreed that— 

' , ,(^) The 48-hour normal week in the cotton-spinning 

industry shall be restored. 

(^) The circumstances of the industry require that the 
, ’ maximum production shall be secured, and the parties therefore 
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'igicc to discubs and settle by the usual procedure, suople- 
nunted by the additional conciliation proctilure the means 
b}'’ whicli v^oikiiiji hours may be made as fully elfcctnc as 
])ossiblc 

, Wages 

It IS ag'ccd that— 

Thcie shall be a reduction of 14 per cent on the standard 
]uccc price list rate of wages which, in the case of operatives 
who aie at present paid 82’ pci cent on standard lists, will 
reduce the aggregate peicentage additions on such lists from 
82], per cent to 68^ per cent , and mean a reduction of 7 67 per 
cent on their current wages and a similar reauction of 14 per 
cent from other lists which vary from 82^ per euit and an 
t quivalent reduction m the wages of all operatn es who are not 
paid by the piece price lists 

4 ExcIiP^Io^AI Wages R«fs and Anomaiils 
It IS agreed that— 

A loint confeienec between the 1 1 deration and tlu Amalga 
nnted Association of Operative Spinners and Twiners and/or 
tlK Amalgamated Association of Card Blowing and Rmg 
Room Operatives shall take place without delay to considei such 
claims to exceptional wages rates as may be submitted by either 
side and the review of anomalies in regard to working con 
(htions with a view to their settlement by the usual procedure, 
supi demented by the additional conciliation machinery 

Reinstafemeni 
It is agreed that— 

(O 1 he central body of thi employes should strongly 
rt commend then local association'^ in 1 spirit of goodwill to 
persuade all then members as well as the firms immediately 
conccincd, to offci employment as speediK as possible to 
operatives wlio have been displaced 

( 2 ) Immeeliatc arrangements should be made to have Uie 
matter taken up lomtly by the local associations concerned 

(^) If any diffie.ulties still exist at the end of two months, 
the situation should again he reviewed joint]v by the central 
organizations 

6 Honouring or Agreemfnts 
It IS agreed that— 

All the parties to this agreement shall make evei y endea\ our 
to secure the honourable observance of agreements made 
between their lespective orgam/ations 

Finally it is agreed that the provisions of this agreement shall 

come into force as from Monday, the 7th November, 1032 
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WEAVING SECTION 

Wc gut btlow 1 copy ol ilic igricmcnt driivtd il in tlu 
qutstion of wage i lies to be paid in tlu nnnul ictuiing stcUon oi 
th( I iiic’ishiit cotton industry 

Uk uduttion shalllu 15^ pc rant on the Standard I'ucc 
Price I 1st laUs oL wages, which in tlic < isc ol opci itivcs who 
arc at present ])aid 82' pci cent on Standnd I 1st will tcducc 
the aggregate pciccntagc idditioiis on sueh I 1st lioui S2' pei 
cent to 67 pci cent ancl mean a 1 eduction of 8 4(^3 pei eent on 
their cuircnt wages ind a similar reduction ol 13^ per tent 
from other Lists, which vary from S2' per cent and in equiva 
lent leduction in the wages of all operatives who ne not ])ud 
by the Piece Price I ists ’ 


riie eflect ot such agree ment is shown in the following table 



J itiintigi 

I ciecniigt 


iddition pri 1 

ulditi m iltei 


to dispute (n 

siltkmint m 

Where the b isis is the 

)iif,in\l list 

c iir,in ll list 


per tint 

pii tint 

Uniform list (gie>) 

Colne coloured goods hi>t 

82 ‘ 

07 

Coloured btnpeb 

85 

GO' 

Coloured checkb 

80 

64' 

Mule cop winding hst 

Oldham velvet list 

82i 

67 

Weft 40 s and below 

9 V 

82 

Above 40 s 

02J 

77 

Blackburn twisting list 

87' 

72 

Blackburn drawing list 

87' 

72 

Blackburn tape sizing and slashm,., 

77J 

62 

Blackburn overlookers extris 

821 

67 

Buinlcy beaming hst 

82' 

67 

Standard list foi we ivmg fustnns 

77' 

62 

Colne w up dresbmg hst 

773 

62 

Nclbon drawing list (gicy) 

771 

62 

Nelson twisting list (grey; 

821 

67 

All other lists where the percentxgt w is 

82i 

67 

The reduction of I5i per cent 

on Pick Price List iiUs ol 

wages IS equivalent to a uduction on current wages 

of 

8 712 per cent where Uk w iges wtic piiviously 771 pii itni 

)il St in 1 ir 1 

8 401 

821 


8 878 

S') 


8 267 

871 


8 052 

121 



and in the case of workpeople who are paid basq wages or who ut 
not paid by Piece Price Lists the nccessaiy ad]ustmcnt conseque nt 
upon the reduction of 15’ per cent on List Price'• can be made 1 )> 
reducing the current weekly wages by the requisite percentage 
applicable to the circumstances according to the above table 

In the case of loom ovcrlookcis who arc paid hxed wages anel 
who are not paid poundage rates the necessary adiustment con 
sequent upon a reduction of 15^ per cent on list Pnees ran be 
made by reducing their previous- weekly wiges by S 4()3 per eenl 
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I4J 

In the case of loom overlookers who are paid poundage on 
wcavcis cT,ininf,s no alteiation need be made as then wages will 
b{ nutomdtically adjusted by the reduction in we'i\trs’ earnings 

An adpistmcnt will require to be made in the jiayment to loom 
ovcrlookcis for extras and such alterations can be effected by 
adding in future CtJ per cf nt on the puces iiaid prior to August 
IQ 14, for extras In those districts where there is a list of prices 
foi extias the total percentage addition on such list will be reduced 
by 15^ pel cent In other cases the adjustment can be made b> 
reducing the cuiient piires lor extras by 8 4Q3 per cent 

The minimum wage for clothlookeis waiehousemen, etc , 1 
subject to a reduction of 15* per cent on 1 1st Prices and, after 
giving effect to such reduction will be as follows — 

\I'>le adult tlothlookcr (21 ycais of %e md o'vtr lor 48 hours) t2 0 11 

C tneral wlu-houstmen and dll othei male adult labour in the wart 

house etc (21 years of atjC and ovei for 48 hom ) tl 16 11 

In those districts covered by the agreements made between the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Association and the Engine 
men and Boiler Firemen s Associations the reduction of 15^ pei 
cent on List Prices will apply to the wages of mill engine tenters 
and men in charge of an engine and boiler combined and the 
following lb given as an example of how the wages of these men 
should be adjusted — 


Example 


Wages pnoi to 1014 say tl 15 0 

Add 10/- to make up to standard 0 10 0 

Standard £2 5 0 

Add 8/- balance of advances August 1014 to June 1018 0 8 0 

Add 27 per cent on standdid rate being total advances (less 

reductions) from June 1018 to date 0 12 2 


1 itil wa},cs loi 621 hours tl 6 2 


riit above wages are calculattd on the old working hours The 
projiortion for 48 hours in such an instance will bt £2 los ojd 
Ovcitime in excess of 48 hours should be paid to these men at time 
and a quarter and time and a half lates in accordance with the 
agre<mcnt of January 6th IQ20 

The payment for boiler flue and economiser cltaning will bt 
32 per cent over August, 1914 rates 

The following hourly standard rates of ])ay for boiler firemen 
under tngmtcrs ash wheelers and oilers and greasers should havt 
2/ per cent added after giving effect to the recent reduction 


Bojlex hremtn bv mint, undei 50 tons weekly 

50 tons and over wed h 

Undtr enpnntcrs 
\sh wheelers 

Oilirs ind j,rciscrs who hive no control of engines 


8d pci hour 
9d 
8|d 
7 Id 


Overtime in excess of 48 horns per week should also be paid 
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to thcbc men at time and a quarter and time and a half rales in 
accordance with the agreement of January 6th, iq20. 

The Central Committee recommend that the present reduction 
shoulcl apply to- all management and clerical stall where th(‘ wagi's 
of\ these peojile have* not been reduced since Septeinbc'r, i(;2(). 

The agreement comers into loice as Iroiii Tiu'sd.ij , Sc'iitember 27, 
1Q32. 


U.S. CROP REPORT (NOVEMBER). 

{Too late for tmertion under American Section.) 


The report on the American cotton crop, issued on November 0 
by the Crop Reporting Board, increased their estimate of piobabh* 
production by 522,000 bales above their October c*stiinatc. fn a 
supplementary statement the Board slates that the crop is exceeding 
the last month’s expectations in all the greater states except 
Mississippi, though the greater part of the increase in in the states 
west of tlie Mississippi River. The weather during the month was 
mostly favourable for picking and ginning in the sections when' 
appreciable quantities remained to be harvested. While there has 
been some lowering of grade by rains the yield loss is very small. 

The following table gives details of production (in thousand-, 
of bales): — 




11)32 

1932 

19.31 

1930 



Nov ] 

Oct 1 

1 (lop 

tlOJ) 

VjrjJirua .. 


28 

29 

12 

12 

North CfiioUnd 

• • 

r>7r> 

.SI 9 

750 

775 

South Cainltn,! 

« « 

0.10 

010 

1,005 

1,001 

Gwrgxa .. 

• t 

807 

795 

1.393 

1..593 

Florida .. 

« i 

l."> 

10 

13 

50 

Missouri 


2,’>0 

191 

289 

151 

Tennessee 

« * 

liO.S 

381 

.591 

377 

Alabama 

* i 

800 

830 

1,420 

1,173 

Mississippi 

* * 

IdOO 

l.lOO 

1,701 

1,101 

Lotusiand 

• « 

rm 

540 

900 

715 

Texas 

* t 

•1.22,) 

1.003 

.5,322 

1.03H 

Oklahoma 

« • 

1,000 

959 

1,201 

851 

Arkansas 

* * 

1,100 

1,081 

1,907 

871 

New Mexico 

• # 

88 

91 

98 

‘)9 

Arizona .. 

• • 

8-1 

81 

115 

1,5.5 

CaliJomia 

• w 

120 

120 

177 

201 

Other Stales ., 

* 

to 

10 

12 

7 

Total 


] 1,947 

11,425 

17,095 

13,932 


The ginning report issued at the same time as the above gives 
total ginnings for the whole Cotton Belt as 0,246,000 bales, as 
against 12,124,295 on the same date as last year. 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


GREAT BRITAIN 

RXl>()RTS COTTON AND \RTIDlCIAr. SILK MIXED PIECE GOODS. 




Compared -h or — 


Compared + or — 

ts cliirinff S months 

with Exports 

Exports 

; dm mg 

with Exports 

Country 

ending August, IU32 

8 months ending 

August 

, 1932 


during 



August, 1931 



August, 1031 


S(|. yds 

i 

Sq yds 

Sq yds 

; 

Sq, yds. 

Australia 

4,201,210 

22r>;'B08 

+ 1,038,098 

1,060,727 

53,598 

+ 

672,277 

Bntihli India . 

4,182,153 

102,117 

+2,a38,J82 

1,340,794 

27,000 

+ 

1,181,241 

Canada .. 

:hr)01),0I5 

109,853 

— 153,135 

411,476 

20,000 

1 

72,038 

New /oaland 

hinn ,4o« 

IH,4flO 

+ 823,507 

011,357 

33.533 

+ 

382,243 

British South Afric«x 

1,52(1,710 

07,803 

-1,110,103 

451,041 

28,240 


22,401 

Netherlands 

1,302,428 

50,931 

-f 834,011 

268,170 

10,292 

4 

252,048 

Dutch Kast Indies 

1,100,103 

41,782 

1 404,108 

295,087 

10,400 

+ 

7,523 

China (includinff Ilon^ 








Kong) 

British Wesi Afiu a 

1,057,202 

17,005 

+ 355,092 

34,737 

2,025 

— 

23,098 

1,031,800 

32,100 

+ 258,15(i 

203,034 

0,037 

1 

132,570 


(114,050 

21,448 

- 89,250 

50.429 

1,868 


18,(179 

AiRontiua 

510,512 

28,800 

37,103 

213,549 

10,460 

+ 

111,070 

Ceylon . 

415,181 

0,010 

i 180,830 

123,407 

2,163 

+ 

57,141 

Straits ttlruK ntti and 








Malay bUUs 

301,110 

17,170 

j 272,137 

22,111 

962 

+ 

3,383 

Othei uniiitiii s 

0,835,731 

400,381 


1,010,158 

408,318 


—. 

Total (all mark< ts) 

31,850,375 

1,374,814 

1 0.171,17« 

7,014,182 

275,354 

h 

4,027,144 



-I fll8,B63 



+£131,917 




JAPAN. 



EXPORTS OF COTTON I'lKCE GOODS FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS. 1932. 

We exti'act the following figures 
Association:— 

from the Journal of 

I-irst half, 1932 
ThtmsHiuls ^q. yds. 

the Japan Textile 

Whon roniparod 
with 1031 
Thousands sq yds. 

Shangli.il .. 


. . 

4,790 

— 

72.202 

Tsionshm . . 



45,910 

+ 

19,301 

Zintau 



20,835 


13,176 

Dalny 



43,030 

■h 

25,299 

llanknw .. 


■ # 

2.338 

— 

2,294 

Manchuria 



3,618 

— 

8,691 

All other China 


f • 

II 

— 

2,097 

Hong Kong 



9.627 

— 

l.>,499 

Siam 



9,738 

+ 

7,480 

Phili]>pine .. 



799 


12,105 

J >utch India 



131,545 

+ 

42,662 

Straits Settlement 



26,411 

+ 

4,819 

Australia ■. 



12,346 

+ 

4,283 

British India 



273,742 

+ 

93,788 

French India 

• 


411 


180 

ligypt 

* • 

■ 9 

70,663 

+ 

11,934 

Other Africa 

m * 


.>0,989 

— 

5,326 

Balkans 

m • 

• ♦ 

14,087 

+ 

9,616 

S. America 

m « 

• 9 

8,634 

+ 

26 

Aden 

• 9 

« * 

27,030 

+ 

U,988 

Persia, Arabia 

* # 

9 ■ 

21,016 


3,358 

All others .. 

9 * 

* « 

7,794 

. - 

63 

Total 


• m 

814,973 

H-114,941 

Value (Thousands of Yen) 

K 

107,888 

+ 

5,393 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


U.S.A. 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND COTTON GOODS 

(All h^iiKs in in thmisinds ii 000 oinittnl) 

1 w K( in I Ih n lii |l [tii 
IMl 


Viti ] b 

IJ \1IILS 

COTIOV UNMANUrACIURI D 

l\ivv ccttrn \c pt Imltis 

Vimiic'm 1 (1 ini) 

Othot 1* m 'uul \f 
UpHncl uiidfr IJ in 


Umt c f 
Oil II tit> 


T inU rb 
Grradcs I 
Gride 8 


lo 7 inclusi\e 


Cor SON Srwi MANtyrACTuri s 

Cotton pulp 
Cotton mill wiste 
Cotton nfcjS except papu: stock' 
Cotton batting tardea cotton 
and rovmt 
Cotton yarn— 

Corded yam not combed 
Combed yarn — 

Mercerized 
Not mercen/td 

CorroN Manuxacturis 

Cotton thicid and (Oidagi — 
Sowing, thrtad 

Crocht t doming tnd c ra 
Incidiiy fcttoa 
Iwino md e iclai 


due 1 in 1 t> i 


Cotton clflh 
fibiu 

lyie fabiio - 
Cord 
Other 


Cotton duck 

Heavy filt r pipeidiyer hew 
and belting duel 
Unblt ached (isitv) 

Ounce 
Numbered 
Bk ached 
Colour ed 

Cotton doth unbltidud 

wide and 


Dnlls and twills 
Sh6tt!nf,a 40 in 
imdei 

She< tings over 10 in wide 
Osnahurgs 

All other unbleached 


Qu uititv 


{ 78 n 
} 58) )Sl/ 

0 076 \ 
I C>^i 7 b^J 



S] vd 


«I0\ 
108 712 f 
6 ior)\ 
j 114 mf 


\ llu 

Ih u \u Is 
s 

121 K) 


Qu uilitv 


\ du 

11 s« \ 
s 


ni-S« 


lot 


{ 


H '>1«\ 
t tM 171/ 


’“i 

15 040 ^ 


*-0l} 

100 lU f 

400 011^1 4 

in 


* 65 '! 
* 1J 700 / 

♦or 


♦on 
♦ r 880 f 

n\ 


s tr 

- 

*810 

♦s-i 

110 


* JilV I lo Dee n 19 D 


05 160 

11 970 

S^71- 

9 091 

19 260 


tie 520 

tiooi 

i062 

18 221 . 

2 6)5 

9il8 

6)8 

8 41. 1 

52^ 

511 

5) 

IK 

n 

7170 


8011 

l 51 » 

8 082 

5 014 

^ Ui» 

1 0-(> 

1 010 

412 

81i 


— 1 

5)507 


11682 

001 

1 on 

niT 

724 


1- 

11 

IH 

-870 

1 057 

- KP 

on 

JSi 15) 

^ 11 069 

H)1 (US 

1- 

42- 

11 

1 osi 

UH> 

t 10 

-H 


s 

K0)1 



1 no 

155 

-00 

'^i 

KH 

i ilO 

(00 

r— 

51- 

2 810 

820 

1 0^8 

(06 

1 08J 

-51 

80( 

117 

^05 

-15 

r- 

10" 

100 370 

0 802 

102 P)7 

5 100 

^457 

1 0J2 

8 051 

500 

)97n 

1811 

(0 1 17 

1172 

761 

70 

515 

41 

18 010 

1 ilH 

10 020 

91" 

J1 J82 

781 

8S-8 

410 


Mm 1 tc Jun 10 1012 
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U,S.A. EXPORTS— Con«fM«J£i. 


Twelve months ending June 


Articles 


CoiroK Si Mi-MA.NUfAC'ruRi s—co/i/. 
Cut ton cloth, duck, anil lyie 
fabnr —continued— 

Cotton cloth, bleaoiieil 

DnIIb and twills 
Pyjama checks 
Sheetings 4 0 in. wide and 
undci., 

Sheetings over -10 iu. ivide 
AU other bleached 

Cotton cloth, colomcd 

Voiles .. 

Pcicnles and piints, 32 in, 
and narrower 

Pei cales and prints, over 

32 in, wide. 

Flannels and dannelettes 
Khaki and fustians 
Denims ,. 

Suitings (drills, etc.) . 

Ginghams 

Chambrava 

Other prfuted fabrics— 

7] and more yds. per lb. .. 
than 7> yds. per lb. ,. 
Other piece-dyed fabnes— 

6 and moie yds. per lb. 

Less than 6 yds. per lb, 

All other yam-dyea fabiica .. 
Cotton and rayon mixtures 
(chief value cotton) 

Other cotton fabrics— 

Blankets 

Damasks . 

Pile fabrics, plushes, vdve- 
teens and corduroys 
Tapestries and other uphol¬ 
stery goods. 

Cotton fabrics sold by the lb. 

Cotton wealing apparel 

Knit goods— 

Gloves .. 

Hosiery— 

Women’s 

Children’s . 

Men’s soi’Us 
Underwear- 
Men’s and Iwys’ 

Women’s and uiisses’ 
Uilldn*ii’H and infauis' 
Sweaters, shawls, and other 
knit oiiteiwoar 
Other weanng apparel— 

Collars and culls 
Cotton overalls, breeches, and 
pantb 

Underwear, not knit ,, 

Shlrth .. 

Drosses, suits, and waists 
Other cotton clothing 
Other cotton manufactuies— 

Handkeruhiufs. 

Laers, embroidenes and lace 
window curtains ,, 

Woven beltmg for machinery 

Cotton bags. 

Quilts, comforlh, counter¬ 
panes and bed spreads .. 
Bed sheets, pillow, bolster 
and mttresb oases.. 
Towels, bath mats and wash 

clothe . 

Other cotton manufactures, 
n, e, s, • * a» • * 


Unit of 
(Juantily 

mn 

1032 


Quantitv 

Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 



Thousands 


Thousands 

Stl. yd. 


S 


$ 

n 

5t,803 

5,467 

58,803 

4,576 


2,0t5 

429 

2,671 

309 

- 

5,234 

436 

4,651 

299 


11,927 

1,091 

19,027 

1,288 


3,511 

421 

2,345 

233 

- 

31,210 

3,090 

80,200 

2,466 

1 

21H,4«7 

27,051 

221.188 

20,721 


44,032 

4,930 

40,198 

3,736 , 


17,40H 

1,470 

14,014 

1,037 


10,878 

1,263 

14,777 

3,342 


1,005 

240 

2,418 

216 

„ 

3,631 

015 

3,869 

552 


17,736 

2,306 

17,864 

1,799 

1 

19,037 

2,803 

16,067 

1,838 


4,840 

447 

4,274 

292 

1 

15,075 

1,423 

18,061 

1,237 

I 

10,180 

2.340 

24,880 

2,460 

1 

17,206 

2,161 

17,970 

1,713 

n 

18,088 

2,186 

23.070 

1,882 

H 

10,999 

1,362 

10,740 

1,0X0 

If 

11,061 

1,419 

8,698 

856 

tf 

7,960 

2.090 

3,688 

747 

lb, ' 

954 

480 

689 

207 

bq. yd 

442 

101 

239 

40 

« 

440 

282 

397 

185 

n 

106 

111 

32 

29 

lb. 

0,334 

1,701 

9,348 

2,171 


— 

7,9ilft 

— 

4,225 

do/„ prs 

98 

155 

4({ 

Ot 

*• 

770 

1,276 

445 

509 


300 

462 

242 

291 


392 

044 

299 

299 

do/. 

380 

l.:t24 

♦U1 

♦423 


—. 


t4H 

tuo 


-- 


t;u 

t68 


-- 

— 

til 

to 

No 

231 

100 

106 

80 

1 do/. 

i 

87 

122 

43 

50 

1 

1 

11 

41 

124 

30 

269 


70 

320 

48 

180 

n 

184 

1,034 

103 

1.149 

No. 

802 

009 

374 

295 


— 

777 

— 

363 

do/,. 

80 

50 

06 

05 

yd. 

2,01 i 

80 

1,453 

70 

Ib, 

201 

124 

147 

70 

w 

4,728 

970 

4,612 

032 

No, 

122 

170 

80 

70 

dor. 

23 

140 

17 

75 


402 

04S 

259 

320 


— 

2,659 

— 

1,189 
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Month 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
• April 
May 
June 
July 


TOTAL COTTON CONSUMPTION. JULY 31. 
(with comparisons—exclusive of luilcMs) 


1018-14 

Bales 

432,350 

442.435 

511,023 

450,356 

456,262 

517,209 

455,231 

403,364 

499,646 

460,744 

440,146 

448,333 


1027-28 1028-20 


Bales 

634.520 
627.784 

613.520 
620,742 
538.780 
680,142 
572,876 
581,325 
524,765 
577,384 
510,300 
430,821 


Bales 

526,340 

492,307 

610,238 

611,173 

533,301 

608,280 

594,720 

631.660 
631,802 

668.660 
500,414 
047,105 


1029-30 

Bales 
568,754 
545,834 
030,760 
541,153 
452,085 
670,100 
404,39<5 
507,6-16 
631,011 
473,284 
405,230 
370,022 


1030-31 *1031-32 


Bales 
352,626 
303,300 
443,284 
415,315 
405,518 
460,117 
433,376 
400,50!) 
508,001 
465.303 
453.00 L 
450,884 


Bales 

425,810 

403.704 

462,025 

428,870 

415,517 

435,337 

460,018 

48S,!tr>r> 

307,280 

332,430 

320,783 

278,056 


5 “Year 
avt'ragts 
1020-27 
to 

1030-411 

Bales 

514.400 

525,077 

570,232 

555,020 

506,055 

570,780 

530,076 

580,840 

503,000 

502,026 

510,758 

477,331 


♦Subject to slight revisions. 


Fi r r,ent. 
this year 

IS of 

5-yeiir 

average 

l\*r cent 
82-8 
88 2 
80*2 
77*2 
80 2 
75 5 
83-O 
84 1 
65 2 
50-X 
61*7 
58 4 


5,C2«,078 (),83i,0C« 7,0i)1.0«ri (l.lOfi.StO ri,2ni!,ll74 4.NHn,l():l (M«(l,7ori 


WORLD SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
KINDS OF COTTON. 


(.Ji prepared by the New York Cotton Exchange Set 


Carryover Total 

ason Aug. 1 Production Supply ( 

0-21 .. 11.239.000 20,196.000 31.434.000 

1- 22 .. 14.389,000 15,165,000 29,554,000 

2- 23 .. 10,029,000 18,173,000 28,202,000 

3- 24 .. 6,815,000 19,087.000 26,902,000 

4- 26 .. 6,867,000 24,110,000 20,977,000 

6-20 .. 6,962,000 26,680,000 33,632,000 

6- 27 .. 9,486,000 27.804,000 37,289,000 

7- 28 .. 11,630,000 23.307.000 34,946,000 

8- 29 .. 0,618,000 25,870,000 36 , 188,000 

9- 30 .. 9,367,000 26,507,000 36,064,000 

10- 31 .. 11,113,000 26,100,000 36.303,000 

11- 32 .. 13,946,000 26,636,000 40,481,000 

12- 33 .. 17,507,000 21,733,000t 3«,240.000t 

♦Includes a very small amount of cotton destroyed. 


Carryover 

Consmuptum-* July 31 


17,046,000 

19.626,000 

21,387,000 

20,035.000 

23,026,000 

24.047.000 

26,660,000 

26.428.000 

26,821,000 

24,861.000 

22,367,000 

22.974,000 


14,380.000 

10,029.000 

6,816,000 

6,867,000 

6,962,000 

9,486,000 

11,639,000 

9,618.000 

9,367,000 

11,113.000 

13.940.000 

17,607.000 


t Preliminary, 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF COTTON. 




\nu*iu .III 

1 nvpli.in 

Indian 

Sundiv 

All 

bc.isoii 

( niton 

( nttnii 

( nltnii 

Cotton 

Cottons 

l')20 

21 

J.3.1)114 0110 

1 191)999 

3,2.30,999 

2 OS.3,000 

20,19,5,000 

1921 

22 

8,283 099 

1 9.39 999 

3 <1(18 (UM> 

2,153,000 

1.3,16.5,000 

1922 

23 

19,121.999 

1 1+3 909 

1,2+0,999 

2 888,000 

18,173,000 

1923 

21 

19,339 999 

1,309 999 

+ 282 009 

3 1(16,000 

19,087,000 

1921 

23 

1 1 991),999 

1 +.39,909 

4,738,090 

3,909,000 

24,110,000 

1923 

211 

1(1,181,999 

1,711.909 

+,578,090 

4,119,000 

26,580,000 

1929 

27 

18,1(12,999 

1.<128,999 

+,002,009 

4,912,000 

27,804,000 

1927 

2S 

12 9.37,990 

1.2+2,000 

4, +89,000 

4,019,000 

23,307,000 

1928- 

-29 

1+5.3,3,999 

1,(1+9,000 

1,719,000 

4,747,000 

25,670,000 

1929 

39 

14 718,999 

1,742,909 

+,978,090 

.3,1(11,000 

26,.397,000 

1931) 

31 

13,873,999 

1,893,090 

+,585,000 

5,039,000 

25,190,000 

193] 

32 

1(1 877 990 

1 307,009 

3,334,000 

.3,017,009 

26,535,000 

1932 

331 

11 +32,099 

900,009 

+ 000 009 

.3,401,000 

21,733,000 


I Pieliminaiv. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN. 


HY COUNTKIKS AND PROCESSES IN THOUSANDS OF LBS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1932 


(Compilid bv the TeAtdc and En^ineetintf Puss Bmia't, Limited) 


Counlrv 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupr.i 

Coll )dion 

Total 

BolKium 

4 400 

275 


- 

4,675 

Brazil .. 

275 

80 



365 

Britain 

.. 30,-520 

7,090 

4+0 


38,060 

Canada.. 

2,815 

715 



3,.530 

Czecho-Slovakia 

1,966 

— 



1,965 

iCrancc 

. 10 666 

1,,5.50 



18,213 

(iermanv 

.. 22,195 

1,230 

3,226 


26,850 

Holland 

8,1.50 

— 


^ 1 

8,160 

Italy .. 

.. 36,306 

1,026 

889 

— 

38,210 

Japan 

27,920 

— 

1,38.3 


29,306 

Poland 

3,210 

— 

— 

— 

3,210 

Spain .. 

3,080 

— 

— 

— 

3,080 

Sweden 

155 

— 

- 

— 

156 

Switzeiland 

.3,455 

220 

— 

— 

6,676 

United States 

.. +.5, .566 

7,186 

1,876 

2.170 

06,795 

Total .. 

.. 208,676 

19,370 

7,806 

2,170 

238,020 








Reviews on Current Cotton literature. 


‘ nuiNOLOGICAL RlPORfS ON blANDAKD INDIAN ( ()1U)NS, 
1032 , by Na/ii Ahmad, M Sc , PhD, Dirccloi htlinolofjual 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay, piiblibhtd ))y tin Ituhan ( tnlral 
C otton ( ommittce, Bombay, at Rs 2 

The term “Standard Indian Cottons ib applud to cirUin 
impioved varieties of cotton which are steadily ic placing tin vldoi 
vaiieties in different parts of India, and which at ]>iesint covti 
some 15 per cent of the total area under cotton cultivation It is 
the practice at the Technological I aboratory to sublet I tht 
standard cottons of each season to a very thorough Ust lor then 
fibre properties and yarn characteristics Iht tt chnological 
reports included in the present bulletin contain the ditailed results 
of these tests on standard cottons of nine seasons, vi/ , ly’-} 32 , 
together with the agricultural details, the grader’s vahialion re])orts 
and the spinning master s report on each cotton, wink the obpels, 
technique and salient features of the various tests are deseiibed in 
the introduction Complete information as regards the details of 
machinery, treatment, waste percentages, yarn breakages, and the 
physical conditions prevailing m the laboratory is also given in the 
reports The general plan followed in each report is me same as 
m the past years with the following diffeiencc La'^t yeai values 
of the work of rupture of a lea, as found by the ballistic method, 
were included for the first time This year a new statistic, called 
“ fibre-length irregularity, has been introduced, which should Ik* 
regarded as a measure of the percentage of short fibics pie nt in 
a cotton 

This bulletin should piove valuable to those sinnneis using 
Indian cotton and those desiring to find an Indian cotton the 
quality of which will suit their requirements 

“The Cotton Indusiry and Iradl in China,” by H D 
Fong, Ph D Published by the Nankai Institute of Economics, 
Nankai University, Tientsin, China 

A most exhaustive and thorough description of tlu many and 
varied phases of China’s cotton industry, this publication should 
be of the greatest interest to large numbeis 01 cotton men and 
others who are studying the phenomenal advance made by tlu 
Chinese cotton trade m recent years The author deals cfftctiially 
and at length with both the raw cotton and the cotton-manu 
facturing sides of the trade, under such headings as cotton ])ro- 
duction and consumption, manufacturing and maikcting, lalxiui 
conditions, labour organization and welfaie woik, iiidustrwl 
organization, import and export, etc Mr Fong supplements his 
work by a large number of statistical data relevant theieto 

“Thf Yorkshire Textilf Indusiry,” mcoqioratmg ‘ The 
Yorkshire Textile Directory ” 48 th edition Publi«hed by John 
Worrall Ltd , Oldham Price 15 b net, post fret abroad, 17 s ml 

A very comprehensive directory of the rotfon and woolkn 
industries, bleachers, dyers, finishers, etc , situated in Yorkshin 
Information is also given regarding the appioximalt nuinlier of 





spindles duel looms, and also legardmg pay davs, holidays, etc , 
in the chief towns A new feature is the editorial supplement 
elcaling in the mam with new machinery, accessories, improve¬ 
ments, etc Kcenlly intioduced by \arious hims 

‘ Annuat C 01 ion Handbook, published by Comtelburo 
ltd, H, lokenliouse Yard, London, E C 2 Prwe, cloth, 5 s 2 d 
m t (post fj cc) 

1 he sixty-se cond < elition of this mosl uselul handbook contains 
Its usual mine of iiifoimation on cotton matters, containing as it 
docs practically every available cotton statistical table published 
by the cotton trade of the woild The new feature intioeiuced last 
year, giving the certificated stocks at southern delivery points, is 
mamtained, and previous season’s figures kept standing, so that 
a comparison is now available between the two past seasons 
C (rtain minor features have had to be omitted owing to the figures 
no longer lieing issued, but all other statistics are maintained, and 
have been revise d and brought up to date in accordance with the 
latest details available Ihe handbook is international in its 
details, statistics being provided for every cotton-producing 
country in the world 

“ Davison’s Jexiilf Blue Book, 1932 ” Published by the 
Davison Publishing Co , 30 , Union Square, New York 1 he sixty 
seventh annual edition of this directoiy has come to hand 
Interesting feEflurcs are the statistics arranged by states, showing 
the number of spindles, looms, cards and comliers m the mills, 
textile associations, index to cotton merchants, etc , etc Prices 
Office edition, 50 , handy edition, $5 Salesmen’s Director> 
(mills only), ^ 4 , (foreign countnes, 50 cents extra') 

“ Mechanical Fabrics,” by George B Haven, Textile 
Research Department, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Published by Chapman & Hall Ltd , 11 , Henrietta Street, London, 
W C 2 Pnee 62 s 6 d net 

This exceptionally interesting and highly instructive woik 
should prove especially useful to all textile research and laboratory 
workers, textile manufacturers and students 

The expanding use of strong textile fibres as a basis of 
strength in many mechanical members such as automobile tyres, 
gas bags for balloons, hose piping, and belting, together with an 
extended array of other uses, has called for an accuracy in speafi 
cation and manufacture which was not known a few years ago 
The uses to which these fabrics are put have given rise to the current 
term “ mechanical fabrics ” The problem in the manufacture of 
these mateiials is totally different from that of fabnes for dothing 

The seiious application of scientific test methods to mechanical 
fabrics is of very recent origin There is no reason, however, why 
mechanical fabrics should not be sub]ected to ]ust as rigid tests 
and specifications as are other constructive materials, such as iron, 
steel, cement and timber The great improvement in pneumatic 
lyres since 1915 has been largely the result of accurate laboratory 
methods combined with correct manufacturing conditions Every 
modern manufacturing enterprise, especially if of a textile 
character, presents numerous questions for research The working 
out of these questions thoroughly and complKelv ha, resulted m 
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great economits for the manufacturer and a vastly imjno\ccl 
product for the consumer 

Ihis volume has been written witli the hope ol clniif>int, and 
making of the utmost directness the methods to oi iinplojcd in 
handling textile research A constant endt ivoui apiit us to havt 
been made to explain and illustrate all questions in i eompulun 
siblc manner and suitable to eoimneicial itquiitiiunls 

By means of this book any tcxtih nunufaetuniig ])I uit should 
be able to design its own laboiatoiy and [mt into lull (ll(<t ill 
necessary equipment and apparatus lor fahiic dileimin \lions 1 In 
increasing demands of accuracy and relinemcnt in Uxtik in iini ' 
facturing demand the use of laboiatoiv methods in the eonlrnl of 
production, the charactei of the lesult and the intciinetation ol 
specihcations The researches and moistuie fife els in praituall> 
all types of fibres are extensive and thoiough, and as a suininarv 
there are added many tables whereby fabiics may lx corrected to 
known and standard degrees of moisture legain Actual diawings 
aie presented foi many types of apparatus, a« will is labor itoi\ 
floor plans and materials An extensive ehaptu is added <lis 
cussing the organization of typical textile processes tins is e uu( d 
out from actual data 

The following are some of the headings under which the author 
treats his subject Types of mechanical fabrics, manipulation of 
cotton fibre m maniiEacture, textile laboialory practice, textile 
microscopy, textile miU organization, arrangement and dining of 
textile machinery 

The whole work comprises 913 well printed pages, wheiein arc 
included some 366 diagrams 

"'The Empire Cotton Growing Review,” published 
quarterly by P S King 8 . Son Ltd , London S W i, for the 
Empire Cotton Growmg Corporation, price is 

The current issue of this Reweu (October, l(.,^2) contains a 
number of interesting and instructive articles, chief amongst which 
are the following Spinning Tests, Agriculture as an Industry, 
Black-arm m the Gezira (Season 1931 - 32 ) The Archmat uation of 
Cottons m New Areas, A South Afiican Farming Clironick 


OTHER BOOKS RECTIVFD 


“Weltwirtschattliches ARCHlv,”byDr si pol Bcrnhatd 
Harms Published by Gustav Fischer, Jena 

"Economic Conditions in Portugal” Publishid bv 
H M Stationery Office foi the Department of Ovi rseas Trade 

" Economic Conditions in East Africa and in Northirn 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1930-1032 ” Report by H M Simor 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa with the assistance of II M 
Trade Commissioner and Imperial Trade Correspondents Pub- 
hshed for the Department of Overseas Trade b}' H M Stationery 
Office Price 2 s pd net 

" EcoroMic Conditions in Roumania in 1031 ” Rcpoii by 
the Commeraal Secretary to H M Legation m Bucharest Pub- 
for the Department of Overseas Trade bv H M Stationery 
Office Price 2S 6 d net 


"Indian Cotton Review,” Season 1931-32, 
Chumlal Mehta &. Co , 51, Marwari Bazar, Bombay 


publishtcl bv 



BOBBINS fif SHUTTLES 

fortheTextile trade 

















BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

W 

WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, UVERPOOL 

Offices and Showrooms % & 1*3 MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGS 

relegrams NUCGIT I i\i ipoot, L IwMJCAi \»d MARCONI 
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Important and Guaranteed 

CONCLUSIVE PROOF that 
MEYNELL’S Patent 

WASHER TOP ROLLER 

(W.T.R) 

GIVES BEST RESULTS 

In High Draft Spinning on 3 line system , 
or on 4 line sytem. 

R ITCENT Loom Tests made By tbe Lancashire Cotton Gurporation have caused 
Spinners to demand accurate information as to the comparison betwera hi8|h» 
draft systems as against low>draft and other systems of spinmngt Tests havOf 
therefore, been carried out under actual mill conditions, using such wdl-known 
testing iqpparati as Moscrop, Dietz and Sdiopper. The results of these tests are 
now available in the form of detailed charts idnch must interest every spinner 
who wishes to get the marimum production at the minimum cost. 

Extract from recent Testimomals by users of MeynelTs W T R Investigation 
made by English firms who sent their Representatives to see the Me 3 meU 
W T R at work in a Continental null 

(1) ‘ The null people were not satisfied mth htgh-drafi yarn from a 4 hne and 

decided to try the - top toller The results were sitll worse They then 

tried Meynell's W T Roller and the yarn Reduced is now stionger and more 
even than ever before This same mill has the Meynell WT R on Speedframes 
which also give satisfaction ” 

(2) “ On a tecent visit to - Mill Mr -- went though the mitt and saw 

the Meynell W T Roller at work on client’s Intermediates (As had scrapped 
Rovtr^s) and on Ringframes Client stated that he is well satisfied with the 
results from Meynell W T Roller and that he is getting a stronger yarn from 
his 4 line system SINCE HE FITTED SAME WITH MEYNELL’S 
W T ROLLER although he increased the draft from 13 to 16 Ike yarn 
spun was 21s from a 1 3 Hank Inter from a mntng of Congo, Omrah and low 
short-staple A mei ican Client expressed hmself as particularly pleased with 
the Meynell W T Rotter on the Intel mediate frames, as apart from the saving 
m Govenng for the second and third lines, the minding of the frames was 
stjnpler owing to the absence of weights 

Write us to-day for a copy of these Charts whidi show idiy you 
should convert yonr old Ring Frames to 
W.T.R. HIGH DRAFT SYSTEM 
Any make of machinery can he cheaply and quiddy converted. 

HY. MEYNELL & CO. LTD. 

ACCRINGTON 

... 
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P^gMeredTeUgraphlcAJdrm: Telephone: Rayed Exclunget MeoKheeter. 

"GLOBE. 5871, CASTLETON. TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 

Castuton’Lancs *' ROCHDALE Pilur H2 

EH 

TWEEDALES » SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grigbton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

AJLSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Colter and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


Dealers in all classes and makes of 


RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 

Large Qaantittes of all kinds of Sundries in Stock 

Telephoae : Codes : Manchester Exchange : 

Main (Oldham) 3617 A B C ; A i; Tuesdays and Fridays 
Telegraphic Address: Bentley’s Pillar Ka 

“ Dodd,” Oldham 









No 5 PATTERN RING FRAME 


WE OFFER YOU ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 

MODERN SPINNING 


PUn BROS. AGO. 

LTD 

OLDHAM MAIN 3884 


Oounts 2*8 to 200*8 
Lift to 9 

Ringo 1 to 

Spindle Blades prepared for 
either Paper Tubes, Wood 
Bobbins or Wood Pirns for 
Automatic Looms Platt’s 
4 line system High Draft, 
Tape Drive, Lifting Thread 
Lappets Automatic 
Scavenger Arrangement for 
keeping the Roller Beam 
clean from “Fly” Com¬ 
pensating Motion to give 
extra yardage with out alter¬ 
ation 10 Lift op Size of Ring 
Bunching Motion for Weft 
Pirns for Automatic Looms, 
and many other convincing 
features 







LATEST SPECIALITIES : 

Patent Pneumatic " Dust Extractor ” Mixing Installation. 
Porcupine Opener, “ Upstroke ” Pattern. 

Patent ‘‘Shirley*’ High-Speed Dust-Extracting Cage. 

Patent Cylinder Stripping Eliminator for Flat Cards. 

Patent Llcker-ln Repairing Outfit for Flat Cards. 

Patent Chain Drive to bobbin shaft of " Speed ” Frames. 

' Patent Tape Drive to Ring Spinning and Doubling Spindles. 
H. & B.’s Fout-Roller Arrangement for “High Draft.’’ 

Ring Spindle with patent polygon spring and hoop. 

. Patent Combined Holder Brake. 

, Patent Adjustable Creel for Ring Frames. 

Patent Skewerless Bobbin Holder. 

“ High-Speed ’* Beamipg Frame, 

, Patent Friction Clutch Drive for Adjustable Markerl for 
Patent Initial (or Stamping Design) Cut Marker \ Sizing 
' Patent Presswe Increasing Arrangement J Machine 

Illustrated circulars supplied on application 


. ; (Fo^ Hst of Agents tod Representatives, see 1931 issues) 

anil Manchester Roottis, 61, Deonsgate Arcade, Tuesday and Friday 




























Have you considered theqtuistion 
of Hiqh Draft Spinning, which, 
pul more sdmltficeJly, means 
belter fibre control We can 
show you how to convert your 
Ring Frames with very little 
alteration to existing con-' 
struetional detail 


Distinctive features of this 
Modern Rinig Spinning 
Frame ensure yams of 
desirable characteristics. 


Better Fibre control, clean roller stands 
and cap bars, absolutely uniform rension 
of yarn throughout formation of cop, per¬ 
fectly smooth lifting of ring plates, positive 
tape drive to spindles, production of a 
wide range of counts—twist or weft-- 
such are the salient points of merit in our 
latest model Ring Spinning Frame. The 
desirability of these features will be 
appreciated by the manufacturer of Ring 
yarns of quality. 


Dobson & Barlow LI? 

Eet. J790, BOLTON • ENGLAND 










Telegraphic Address 
ASA OLDHAM 


CODES USED 
A1 ABC 
4th and 6tb Editions 
ATLANTIC BENTLEIS 


Telephone 

MAIN OLDHAM) 3877 


ASA LEES & CO. 


LIMIIED 


SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MAKERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 

FOR 

PREPARING, COMBING 
SPINNING L DOUBLING 

Cotton, W ool, Worsted, uc 




Rmg Donbhog Frame 


q ASA LEES & CO Ltd are the sole makers of the PATENT 
NIGRIN SYSTEM of Spmmng by means of which both Intennediate 
and Roving Frames are eliminated and the Yam is sptm direct from 
a specially prepared Slubbing Bobbin 
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SiNCLE Process Opening 

No longer a topic of technical discussion 
NOW AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

Single Process Opening is indispensable 
in a modern and up to date Cotton 
Spinning Mill. 

, Its elements can be epitomised as follows :— 

1* The whole sequence of Opening and Blowing Room 
Machinery is entirely automatic m its operation and 
working 

2* There is positive and absolute control of all operative 
units 

3* The humin element is completely eliminated 

4* The maximum cleaning effect is produced without loss 
of good fibre 

5 • The f ibi es are subjected only when in a loose state to the 
minimum amount of beating, and aie treated as much 
as possible to both a combing action and frictional 
contact with specially prepared surfaces so as to loosen 
the mass without damage to either fibre or seed 

6* The blending and mixing is thorough in accomphshment, 
and this operation is undertaken at the earliest pos 
stbk moment to ensute eirly and tliorough diffusion 
of fibies 

Wntc to 

JOHN HETHERINCTON 

t SON( LIMITED 

Textile Machinery Makers 

MANCHESTER 

for full details of then latest plant and recommendations 










QUR First “One Process** 

^BLOW ROOM SYSTEM WAS 
INSTALLED IN 1927 


Five Years* Experience in this Particular Blow 
Room System is thus OFFERED TO YOU ! 


Simplicity 




Existing 

Machinery 

Re-utilized 

Modern 

Electrical 

Control 

Device 


SW CH 


An unsolicited Record in Graph Form of Lap Tests 
over a working period undertaken by one of our Clients 
IS available in Book Form 


WE ORIGINATED AND HAVE 
PROGRESSED WITH THIS SYSTEM 


LORD BROTHERS ( 


INCORPORATED IN 
BROOKS frDOXEY Ltd 


) 


Telegrams 

Unon Manchester 

Telephone 

1205 1205 1207 East 


(P.O Box 34) 
Union Iron V/orks 
WEST GORTON 


MANCHESTER EXCHANGE 
Tuesdays and F days P2 S and 


CODES Lebers ABCSihEd 
A1 Bentleys and Western 
Un on (Un versal) 


MANCHESTER 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


Austria. Vercin der Baumwollspinaer und Webor Oesterreichs, Vienna 

Belgium. Soci<Sl6Cooj.i<?idtive AssociationCotomudro de Belgique, Ghent. 

Gzecho-Slovakia. Spolok Ccskych Textilnich, Prague. 

Allgemeiner Deulscber Textilvciband, Reichenberg. 
Hospodarsky Svaz. CsL, Pradelen Bavlny, Prague 


China. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

England. 


Esthonla. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Hungary. 

India. 


Italy. 

Japan. 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 


Chinese Cotton Millowneis* Association, Shanghai. 

Textilfabrikantforeningen, Copenhagen 

Filatuie Nationale d’Egypto, Alexandria. 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Cotton Spinnois’ & Manufacturers’ Associations, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Kraonholm Manufactming Co., Reval. 

BomuUsfabrikeinas Sammanslutning, Helsingfors. 

Syndicat Gdndial de TIndustrie Cotonni6ie Fran^aiss, Paris. 

Arbeitsausschuss der deutschen Baunrwollspinnerverbfi.nde, 
Borlui. 

Verein Silddoutscher BaumwoU-Indu&trieller, Augsburg 

Ncdorlandsche ratrooneverooniging Van Katoenspinners en 
Wevors, Enschede. 

Magyar Textilgyaiosok Orszagos EgyebUlete, Budapest 

Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, Bombay. 

Upimr India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpora. 

M.idras and Southern India Millowners' Association, Madras 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Assoriuzionu lialiaiui Kascista degU Industnali Cotonien 
Milan. 

Japan Cotton Spinnors' Association, Osaka 

De Norsln* llojnuldsvjrcfabrlkers Forming, Oslo. 

Aasotia^iio Indublrial Portugneza, Lisbon 

Associaciem do Fabricantes de Hilados y Tejidos de Algoddn 
Barcelona 

Svonska BomuUsfabrikantfdreningen, Gothenburg. 
SchwoizoriscUer Spinner-Zwimer und Weber-Verem, /unch 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. XI, No. 42 ) 

We invite members to enter into corrcspqndence with the firms who 
advertise in the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, as we accept adver¬ 
tisements only from hrst-dass firms. When enquiring for goods adver¬ 
tised please mention the INTERNATIONAL Con ON BULLETIN. 


Our Mailing Lists of Members 
inspection by intending advertisers, 
offer this advantage. 

PAGE 

I 

Alexandria Commercial Co. 214 ' 

American Cotton Co-opera- | 
TiVE Association front cover ' 
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“ I have fought a good fight, 
“ I have finished my course, 
“ I have kept the faith.’^ 


T hese words of St. Paul are singularly appropriate to our 
departed brother and frieind, William Howarth. His was an 
uphill fi-ght from beginning to end. And what a hghter he 
. was. Even those whom he had at times to oppose would be the 
first to pay homage to his sterling and courageous qualities of 
mind and leadership. 

He always kept before him the Greek ideal: “A speaker of 
words, and a doer of deeds.” 

Philosophic to a degree he faced every duty assigned to him 
with statesmanlike dignity and ddiberation. His ability was 
unquestionable. At the same time, he made a great point of bemg 
sure of his facts before undertaking any task. 
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But the power behind his tremendous driving force had first 
to be generated. From early days as a little piecer in the mill 
he availed himself of every opportunity for education and self- 
improvement, Much time and energy were expended after the 
normal day’s work was over in accumulating the impurchasable 
wealth of learning. He thus acquired a unique storehouse of general 
information, and there were very few subjects upon which he could 
not discourse in a praiseworthy manner. 

In the particular field of cotton spinning, however, it is bare 
justice to state that there was no man better gprounded or more 
competent to deal with its complexities and ramifications than 
Wilham Howarth. Indeed, he was acquainted with the Alpha 
and Omega of its mysteries. Whenever points arose on either the 
government of mills or the customs and usages of the trade Mr. 
Howarth’s knowledge was incontrovertible. 

In legislative matters especially he was a tower of strength as 
Chairman of the Federation Parliamentary Committee. His 
worth and work as chief witness of the Federation before many 
Government Committees of Inquiry into the trade are gratefully 
remembered. His sagacity and physical endurance on these 
occasions evoked unstinted acknowledgment on all hands. In 
earning distinction for himself he also placed credit to the 
organization he so ably represented. 

As a mathematician he stood in the foremost rank. This was 
amply demonstrated by the comparative ease with which he dealt 
successfully with the difficult spinning calculations submitted at the 
test examination which secured for him the Secretaryship of the 
Amalgamated Assoaation of Operative Cotton Spinners m 1902 . 
In this connection it is recalled that, having formerly served the 
interests of the operatives, he had, as Geo. J. Holyoake says, 
“ warmed his hands at both sides of the industry.” 

It is now a matter of history how by dint of perseverance and 
application William Howarth rose steadily to occupy the high 
office of Managing Director of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, and how in his own characteristic maimer 
he lengthened his cords and strengthened his stakes in other spheres 
of activity. Actually he became an indispensable representative of 
the Federation, not merdy on organizations connected with the 
cotton industry but on national governing bodies of industrialists. 
In public and private life he occupied many more offices, all of 
which he adorned. 

The movement of cotton-growing within the Empire on a com¬ 
mercial basis ever found in him an ardent supporter, and it is a 
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striking testimony to his zeal in fostering the extension of cotton¬ 
growing that some time prior to his death he resigned from every 
executive position he held except his membership of the Executive 
of the British Cotton Growing Association, of which he was a 
founder. 

Mr. Howarth was an invaluable asset to the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, to the Presidency of which he aspired nearly twelve 
months ago. He was an ideal international representative whose 
opinions and counsel were highly esteemed by his colleagues on the 
General Committee. He was a familiar figure at International 
Congresses, and invariably enriched the proceedings by his 
practical contnbutions and suggestions. 

Mainly through his influence and determination, the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee under the auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Federation was set up. The work already accomplished 
is due in no small measure to the manifestation of his lofty motives 
and unselfish endeavours in the interests of both growers and 
spinners of Egyptian cotton. 

It is not putting it too high to state that had it not been for 
William Howarth there would not have been in existence to-day 
an agreement governing the question of moisture content in 
Egyptian cotton, to which the deceased attached great importance. 

This appreciation is not an attempt to do more than indicate 
briefly some of the exceptional qualities which belonged to Mr. 
Howarth. It would require many more pages of the Bulletin to 
produce an adequate estimate of him. One thing is certain. The 
cotton trade of the world, and especially Great Britain, is 
distinctly poorer by his death, which took place in his 62nd year, 
on the 13th January. 

Those who knew him best loved him most, and all associated 
with the cotton industry will echo the tribute paid by Mr. Fred 
Mills, J.P., President of the English Federation, when he said: 

“ We have lost not only a highly valued colleague and counsellor, 
but a sincere friend and hdper." 

The sincere condolences of all go out to the widow and family 
in their irreparable loss. 

Mr. Howarth has finished his course, and, above all, he has 
kept the faith. May he rest in peace. 


JOHN POGSON. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 

Conditions m the Austrian cotton-spmning industry have 
become more unfavourable during the last few months. 

The orders on hand have decreased by 12 per cent, since autumn 
of IQ32, and production is at present approximately 60 per cent, 
of normal full-time production. At present 64 per cent, of the 
spindles are working, but the majority of these are on short time. 
During the period from January to November, 1932, imports of 
cotton yarn were as follows: — 


1932 1931 

q q- 

Grey. . ., 14-,966 14,401 

Bleached .. .. .. 1,846 1,877 

Dyed . 2,867 3,224 

Fancy yarns .. .. . .. 219 — 


19,886 against 19,602 

According to the above figures, the imports of yarns do not 
appear to have fallen, in spite of the reduction in consumption and 
the smaller production of the making-up industry; on the other 
hand, they have risen to a small extent. 

Exports of cotton yarn for the same period are as follows: — 


1932 1931 

q- q- 

Grey. 20,718 27,304 

Bleached .. . .. 1,940 4,292 

Dyed. 1,036 1,634 


23,703 against 33,130 


The reduction in cotton yarn exports is therefore 9,427 quintals, 
or 39.7 per cent., which, together with the steady imports of yarn 
and the marked reduction in the demand from the home markets, 
has led to the deterioration of the position. The outlook for the 
n^r future, we regret to say, is unafvourable, especially in view 
of the fact that the cotton goods trade does not oner any signs of 
improvement. At the same time, it should further be taken into 
account that an increased reduction in consumption wiU take place 
for the reason that the number of unemployed in the country is 
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gradually increasing, for the movement in favour of the reduction 
of wages in private and public establishments is still continuing, 
with the result that the buying power of the population is expected 
to sink still further. 

With regard to the wages in the cotton-spinning industry, there 
has been no important alteration in the last few months. This is 
due to the fact that a great deal of short time has been worked. 


Weaving Section. 


The conditions already mentioned above also apply to the 
situation in the weaving section. In spite of the fact that stocks 
of cotton goods in the country are extremelylow, the present degree 
of occupation in the weaving industry has denned to nearly 50 
per cent, of full capacity. This reduced production can only be 
sold at very unremmierative prices, due to the increasing com¬ 
petition of the weaving mills and to the small number of orders 
being received. The imports of cotton goods for the period from 
January to November are as follows: — 


Grey 
Bleached 
Dyed 
Printed .. 
Coloured woven 


1932 

1931 

q. 

q- 

22.804 

36.739 

4.000 

7.797 

3.103 

6,807 

1.491 

6,296 

6,623 

17,262 


37.111 


against 72.801 


The reduction in imports of cotton goods is shown as 35,780 
quintals, or 49 per cent., which corresponds to the reduction in 
consumer takings. The total import of 37,000 quintals included 
19,672 quintals, or approximately 53 per cent., of cotton goods 
intended for finishing in this country, foreign goods, entering 
duty free and re-exported as finished. On the o^er hand, the 
exports of cotton goods during the same period, January- 
November, were as follows:— 






1932 

1931 





q- 

q- 

Grey 

♦ , 



164 

111 

Bleached 

, , 



3,432 

3,860 

Dyed 

, , 



766 

942 

Printed .. 




3,838 

3,772 

Coloured woven 




2.368 

3,083 





10,542 

against 11,768 


The largest pri^ortion of the above exports comprise the above- 
mentioned goods for finishing in this country. 

With regard to the prospects for the improvement of the 
weaving industrjr in the near tiiture, the remarks already made in 
regard to the spinning section also apply to the weaving section. 
The wages in the weaving section durmg the last few months have 
not shown any important alteration. 
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The following is the original refort in German ; 


I. Spinnerei. 

Die Beschaftigungslage der osterreichischen Spinnereien hat 
sich in den letzten Monaten iiberaus ungiinstig gestaltct. Der 
Auftragsland ist seit dem Herbst 1932 um rand 12 % gesunken 
und die Erzeugung ist bei einer Ausniitzung von rund 60 % der 
normalen Kapazitat angelangt. In Betneb stehen cca. 64 % der 
Spindeln, welche aber zum grossen Teil nur in Kurzarbeit laufen. 

In der Periode Januar/November warden eingeftthrt: — 



1932 

1931 

BaumwoUgarne 

q- 

q* 

Roh 

14,966 

14,401 

Gebleicht 

1,846 

1,877 

Gefarbt .. 

2,867 

3,224 

Effektgame 

219 

~ 


19,886 

gegen 19,602 


Demnach ist die Einfuhr von Garnen, ungeaditet des 
bedeutenden Konsumriickganges in den Erzeugnissra der 
Nahindustrie nicht gesunken, sondern noch um erne Kleinigkeil 
gestiegen. 

Demgegenuber warden in der gleichen Periode ausgefuhrt: — 




1932 

1931 


BatmxwoUgame 

q- 

q* 

Roh 


20,718 

27,304 

Gebleicht 

• • • r • • 

1,949 

4,292 

Gefarbt .. 

. 

1,036 

1,534 



23,703 

gegoa 33,130 


Der Ausfall im Garnexport betragt sohin 9,427 q., oder 39.7 %, 
was im Zusammenhang mit der gleiaigebliebenen Garaeinfuhr und 
dem bedeutenden Riickgang im Iniandsabsatz zu der berets 
erwahnten Verschlechterung der Beschaftigungslage gefiihrt ha,t. 
Die Aussichten fur die nachste Zukunft konnen leider nur ungiinstig 
beurteilt werden, weil vorerst keine Anhaltspunkte fiir eine 
bevorstehende Wiederbelebung des Warenverbrauches g^eben 
sind. Es muss im Gegenteil mit einer weiteren Einschrumpfung 
des Konsums gerechnet werden, weil die Arbeitslosigkeit im 
Inland standig wachst und weil auch die noch in Beschaftigung 
stehenden Arbeiter zumeisl nur fur eine verkiirzte Arbeitszeit 
entlohnt werden. Gleichzeitig geht die Bewegung der Gehalts- 
tozungen bei den privaten und offentlichen Angestellten weiter, so 
dass auch die Kautkraft dieser Kreise noch weiter sinken muss. 

Was die Lohnverhaltnisse in der Spinnindustrie betrifft, so 
warden in den letzten Monaten keine nennenswerten Aenderungen 
durchgefuhrt u.zw. schon deshalb, weil durch die in den meisten 
Betneben emgefuhrte Kurzarbeit ein gleichzeitiger Abbau der 
Stunden- und Akkordlohne kaum durchfiihrbar geweben ware. 
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2 . Weberei. 

Der schon friiher erwahnte Riickgang im Konsum von 
Baumwollerzeugnissen hat auch die Beschaftigungslage der 
Webereien in empfindlicher Weise beeintrachtigt. Obzwar die im 
Lande vorhandenen Webstiihle den normalen Inlandsbedarf an 
Geweben nur knapp zu decken vcrmdgen, hat sich die Notwendig- 
keit ergeben, den Produktionsumfang auf fast 50 % der voUen 
Kapazitat einzuschranken. Diese verringerte Produktion konnte 
nur zu sehr ungiinstigen Preisen abgesetzt werden, was auf den 
verschaarften Wettbewerb der Betriebe um die jeweils erhalthchen 
wenigen Auftrage zuriicwzufiihren ist. Die Einfuhr von Baum- 
wollgeweben in der Zeit Januar/November hat betragen: — 


Roh 

Gebleicht 
Gefarbt .. 
Bedruckt 
Buntgewebt 


1932 

1931 

q- 

q- 

22.804 

36,739 

4,090 

7,797 

3,103 

6,807 

1,491 

6,296 

5,623 

17,262 


37,111 gegen 


72,891 


Der Riickgang in dear Gewebeinfuhr hat somit 35,780 q., oder 
49 % betragen, was ungefiihr dem Konsumausfall entsprachen 
diirfte. Von dem Gesamt-Import per rund 37,000 q., ©otfielen 
19,672 q., Oder cca. 52 %, auf den sogenannten Veredlungs- 
verkehr, welcher darin best^t, dass auslandische Gewebe zollfrei 
eingefiihrt und nach erfolgter Veredlung, bezw. Konfektionierung 
wieder ausgefuhrt werden. 


Demgegeniiber wurden in BaumwoUgeweben in der Periode 
Januar/November exportiert:— 


Rob 

Gebleicht 
Gefarbt .. 
Bedruckt 
Buntgewebt 


1932 

1931 

q- 

q- 

164 

111 

3,432 

3,850 

766 

942 

3,838 

3,772 

2,368 

3,083 

10,542 

gegen 11,768 


Der grosste Teil des im Vorstehenden ausgewiesenen Gewebe- 
exports entfallt auf den bereits erwahnten Veredlungsverkehr, 
vollzieht sich somit in auslandischen Geweben, welche in Oester- 
reich nur veredelt werden. 

Was die Aussichten fiir die Entwicklung des Webereigeschaftes 
in der nachsten Zukunft betrifft, so ist auf die Bemerkungen zu 
verweisen, welche hinsichtlich d» Spinnerei gemacht wurden; 
demnach ist festzustellen, dass die Aspekte durchaus ungiinstig 
liegen. 

Die Arbeiterldhne haben auch in der Weberei wahrend der 
letzten Monate keine nennenswerten Veranderungen erfahren. 

(Verein der Baumwollsf inner und Wcher Oesierreichs.') 
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BELGIUM. 

The de^ee of activity m the Belgian cotton industry can be 
aproximately measured by the fluctuations in the exports of piece 
goods The statistics for the first nine months of 1932 show that 
Belgian expoits of cotton piece goods were 36 per cent less (in 
weight) than the figure for the corresponding period of 1931 It 
must, however, be remembered that in 1931 the exports of cotton 
piece goods showed a fall of 30 per cent (in weight; compared with 
those of IQ2Q 

Durmg the last few months, as we indicated m our nrecedmg 
report, short time in the spinning section has not been quite so 
extensive as formerly, and activity in this section is being main¬ 
tained at about 65 per cent of normal productive capacity 

The cost of living has risen in Belgium, and, in consequence of 
this, wages have been readjusted Since the middle of November 
they have been increased, and stand at the moment at the level of 
December, 1926, and April, 1932 


The original text in French runs follows — 

L’activite dans 1 mdustrie cotonmere beige pent se mesurer — au 
moms approximativement — par les fluctuations des exportations 
de tissus Les statistiques rdatives aux neuf premiers mois de 1932 
montrent que les exportations beiges de tissus de coton furent de 
36 pour cent infeneures (en poids) au chifFre attemt pendant la 
penode correspondante de 1931 Mais il convient de rappeler ici 
qu’en 1931, les exportations de tissus etaient en recul de 30 pour 
cent (en poids) par rapport a celles de 1929 

Dans les derniers mois, amsi que nous Tavons signale dans notre 
rapport precedent, le chbmage des filatures a quelque peu dimmue 
et leui acbvite se mamtient aux environs de 05 pour cent de leur 
capacite normale de production * 

Le cofit de la vie ayant aumente en Belgique, les salaires ont 
ete modifies en consequence Depuis la mi-novembre, ils ont etc 
rnajores et'sont actuellement au niveau qu’ils atteignaient en 
decembre 1926 et en avril 1932 

{Association Cotonvierc de Belgiqua ) 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Activity m the American section reached its lowest point in the 
first months of the second half-year of 1932, spinners were only 
able to maintain 45 per cent or their normal capacity Selling 
^tivity was very weak, and export business especially was slack 
L j voluntary curtailment of production during the summer months 
resulted in a considerable reduction of stocks 
A change set in when the spinners" negotiations concerning a 
uniform division of the inland yam market and uniform price 
regulation were brought to a successful conclusion 1 hus, the end 
of img^t saw an increased demand from inland sources for yams 
In the last months of the year export business became more lively, 
so that in the quarter recently concluded the American section was 
employed to about 60 per cent of its capacity 
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As already mentioned, prices have been regtilated by the agree¬ 
ment Previously these had been so poor that sales could only be 
made at a loss This is now avoided 

The conditions rulmg in the Eg3^tian section were somewhat 
the same as those of the American section Here also an agree 
ment was responsible for the maint«iance of prices at a profitable 
level The degree of activity in this section remained, on the 
average, at about 80 per cent of normal during the last quarter 
Exports of cotton yams and manufactured goods, which 
amounted to about three-fifths of the total production m Czecho¬ 
slovakia during previous years, have so fallen that m Ihe third 
quarter of last year barely one-half was exported The exports 
of cotton yarn amounted, in the third quarter of 1932, to 28,300 q , 
and in the correspondmg quarter of 1931 to 50,700 q Still greater 
was the decline m exports of cotton manufactures In com 
panson with the third quarter of 1931, this fell from 94,400 q to 
31,400 q , 1 e , by about 66 per cent 

Although a slight improvement in export business was 
experienced durmg the last quarter of 1932, a fundamental change 
IS stiU to be awaited The restrictions on imports and exchange 
measures of the consumer states will have to be removed 

With reference to the condition of the cotton-weaving establish 
ments, and also as regards wages, we regret that we are unable to 
make any report 


The following is the original text in German 

Die Beschaftig^ng der Amerikaspinnereien hatte in den ersten 
Monaten des 2 HaUjahres 1932 einen Tiefpunkt erreicht, denn die 
Betriebe koimten ihre Kapazitat nur etwa zu 45 % ausnutzen Die 
Verkaufstatigkeit war sehr schwach, msbesondere das Export- 
geschaft lag vollstandig darnieder Die freiwiUige Einschranmmg 
der Betnebestatigkeit in den Sommermonaten erreichte aber doch 
den Zweek, die Garnlagebestande stark abzubanen 

Ein Umschwung trat erst ein, als die Verhandlungen der 
Spinner uber eine einheitliche Kontinentierung des inlandischen 
Garnabsatzes und uber eine einheitliche Preisregulierung emen 
erfolgreichen Abschluss versprachen Dadurch wurde Ende August 
eine erhohte Nachfrage nach Garnen auf den Inlandsmarkte 
hervorgerufen, die naturgemass nach Abschluss des erwahnten 
Ueberemkommens wieder starp abflaute In den letzten Monaten 
des Jahres belebte sich das Exportgeschaft, sodass im letzten 
Quartal des Vorjahres ein Beschaftigungsgrad der Amerika 
spmnereien von durchschnittlich 60 % erreidit werden konnte 
Wie schon erwahnt, werden durch das genannte ITeber- 
einkommen auch die Garnpreise reguhert Vorher waren die Prase 
so schlecht, dass nur mit Verlust verkauft werden konnte, was nun 
vermieden wird 

Die Entwicklung der Geschaftslage der Makospinnereien wai 
ungefahr die gleiche, wie die der Amerikaspinnereien Auch hier 
halt em Ueberemkommen die Gamprase auf einem gunstigeren 
Niveau Der Beschaftigimgsgrad dieser Spmneraen betrug im 
letzten Quartal durchschnittlich annahernd 80 % der Normal- 
leistung 
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Die Ausfuhr den Baumwollgarnen und Waren, die m friiheren 
Jahren etwa 3/5 der Gesamtproduktion der csl. Baumwollindustrie 
umfasste, 1st so zuriickgegangen, daas im 3. Quartal des Vorjahres 
kaipn noch die Halite exportiert wurde. Der Baimwollgarnexport 
belief sich im 3. Quartal 1932 auf 28,300 q. im gleichen Quartal des 
Vorjahres noch auf 50,700 q. Noch starker ist die Vermmderung 
der Baumwollwarenausfuhr. Diese 1st gegeniiber dem 3. Quartal 
des Vorjahres von 94,400 q. auf 31,400 q., also um ungefahr 
2/3 gesunken. 

Obwohl im letzten Quartal eine geringe Besserung des Export- 
geschaftes zu verzeichnen sem diirfte, ist eine grtmdlegende 
Wendung erst dann zu erwarlen, bis die EinfuhrbeschranJkung^ 
und Wanrungsmassnahmen der Abnehmerstaaten beseitigt sein 
werden. 

Beziiglich der Geschaftslage der Baumwollwebereien sowie iiber 
Lohnangdegenheiten liegen ims leider keine Daten vor. 

(Hos-podarsky Svaz Csl. Pradelen Bavlny.') 


ENGLAND. 

At the close of the last quarter of the year 1932 the cottqn- 
spinnmg industry, whilst showing little change compared with 
the immediately preceding period, indicated that the tone 

f eneraUy was better, although increased business was lacking. 

Everyone is awaiting an improvement in world conditions and 
the removal of many of the financial and other restrictions which 
hamper trade. Production reached approximately 75 per cent, of 
normal in mills which were at work, but many concerns are 
indefinitely stopped. 

As a result of protracted negotiations a settlment of the wages 
question was arrived at, amounting to a reduction of 14 per cent, 
on current wagM in the spinnmg department and 15I per cent, in 
the manufacturing branches. 

At long last an agreement has been reached in connection with 
the more-looms-to-a-weaver system, which should be of benefit to 
both employers and employed. 


FRANCE. 

During the course of the last quarter of 1932 a slight improve¬ 
ment in the state of trade was visible, and the year 1933 promises 
to be a little better in this respect than its predecessor. At the same 
tim.e, this improvement has not had its full repercussion upon prices 
whidi remain mediocre. 

The extent of short-time working is noticeably less, and will, it 
is hoped, continue to show a furthm: slight diminution during the 
first quarter of 1933. According to recent statistics, giving a 
resume of the state of trade at the end of November last, the 
percentage of full opacity being worked was fixed at about 68 per 
cent, for the spi nn i n g section, 64 per cent, for the doubling section, 
and 79 P®r cent, for the weaving section. 

No general modification in wages has taken place since the 
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publication of the last issue of The INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
Bulletin. In this connection the only change has been a wages 
reduction of 5 per cent, which has been put into operation in 
Normandy. 


COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE) 


2^me 
trimestre 1932 


3Ame 

trimestre 1932 


A—Importations : {Imports) 


( 2»<2 quarter) {^d quarter) 
Quintaux Mdtriques 
(Metric quintals) 


1, Fils de coton 
{Cotton yam) 

2. Tissus de coton et autres articles manufacture 
{Cotton cloth and other manufactured goods) 

B—Exportations : {Exports) 

1 . Fils de coton, exportations totales 
{Cotton yam—total exports) 

Destinations: 

Algerie, Colonies fnin 9 aises et pa 3 rs de 
protectorat .. 

Algeria, French Colonies and protectorate 
countries) 

Marche strangers ,, 

{Foreign markets) * 

2. Tissus de coton et autres articles manu> 

facture, exportations totales .. 

{Cotton cloth and other manufactured goods 
—total exports) 

Destinations: 

Algene, Colonies fran 9 aises et pays de 

protectorat . 

{Augena, French colonies and protectorate 
countries) 

Marche strangers. 

{Foreign markets) 


1.710 

1,619 

4,306 

3,111 

19,224 

16,979 

2,796 

3,410 

14,442 

13.669 

91,862 

106,669 

68,098 

88,216 

23.704 

22,463 


The jollowing is the original report in French :— 

Au cours du dernier trimestre IQ32 on a pu constater une 14 g^e 
am 61 ioration de la situation et I’ann^e 1933 parait s’annoncer un 
peu moms mauvaise que la pr6c6dente. — Toutrfois cette am 61 iora- 
tion n’a pas eu sa pleine repercussion sur les prix qui continuent a 
etre mediocres. 

Le ch6mage est en regression assez marquee et continuera vrai- 
semblablement a diminuer encore un peu au cours du premier tri¬ 
mestre 1933. D’aprfes les dernieres statistiques etablies qui 
resument la situation k la fin de Novembre, le pourcentage 
d’activite des unites de production est d’environ 68 pour cent 
pour la ligature, 64 pour cent pour le retordage et 79 pour cent 
pour le tissage. 

Aucune modification generale de salaires n’est intervenue depuis 
la publication du dernier Bulletin. Nous n’avons k signaler 
qu’une reduction de 5 pour cent du salaire effectif r6ahs6e dans la 
region normande. 

{Syndicat Giniral de Tlndustrie Coionmhe Frangaise.) 
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GERMANY. 

In spite of the downward tendency of cotton prices which had 
already begun in September, the sales activity in the cotton 
spinning industry remained the same at the beginning of the 
quarter as in the preceding month There was even a slight 
tendency towards an inciease in new orders However, as the 
quarter proceeded, yarn users showed a tendency to decrease their 
takings, due to fluctuations in the cotton market and the disturbed 
political conditions Under these circumstances an unprovement 
in the totally unsatisfactory spinmng margins was impossible At 
first, the de^ee of activity was mamtained owing to the orders 
outstanding from previous months, and even showed some increase, 
it fell agam, however, towards the end of the year 


The following is the original re fort tn German — 

Trotz der Abwartsbewegung der Baumwollpreise, die bereits 
im September begonnen hatte, hielt sich zu Beginn des IV Quartals 
die verkaufstatigkeit der BaumwoUspinnereien im aUgemeinen 
im Rahmen des Vormonates, zum Teil war sogar erne, wenn auch 
germge Zunahme von Neuauftragen zu "verzeidmen Im weiteren 
Verlauf des Quartals beobachteten die Gamverbraucher jedoch 
infolge der Schwankungen des BaumwoUmarktes und der 
Ungeklartheit der politischen Verhaltmsse eine zunehmende 
Zuruckhaltung Unter diesen Umstanden war auch eine Auf 
besserung der absolut unzulanglichen Spinnmarge nicht zu 
erreichen Der Beschaftigimgsgrad konnte wegen der aus den 
fruheren Monaten vorhandenen Auftragsbestande zunachst in dei 
bisherigen Hohe aufrecht erhalten, zum Teil noch etwas erhoht 
werden, er ging aber Ende des Jahres wieder zuruck 

{Arbeiisaussckus^ der Deutwhen BaumwoUsfinnerverhande ) 


Weaving Section 

The increase in business brought about by the higher price of 
the raw material last September did not continue into the last 
quarter of 1932 The receipt of new orders has decreased, 
especially towards the end of the quarter 

On the whole, the degree of activity during i-he last quartei 
has been slightly higher than in the third quarter, but it had a 
slight set-back towards the end of the year 1 owards the end of 
the year 80 per cent of full time was being worked Prices have 
been, as before, entirely msufhaent ana unsatisfactory 


The original text m German follows — 

Die unter dem Emfluss der Steigerung der Rohstoffpreise im 
September 1932 emgetretene Geschaftsbdebung hat im 4 Quartal 
nicht a^ehalten Der Neueingang an Auftra^n hat msbesondere 
gegen Ende des 4 Quartals nachgelassen Der Beschaftigungs 
grad war im aJlgememen im Durdnschnitt des 4 Quartals etwas 
Hoher als im 3 Quartal 1932, ging aber gegen EnSc des Jahres 
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weider zuriick. Er betragt gegen Ende des Quartals etwa 80 °/„ 
der vollen Kapazitat. Die G^webepreise smd nach wie vor 
unzulanglich und unbefriedigend. 

(Verein Stiddeutscher BaumwoUindusirielhr.') 


HOLLAND. 

Conditions in the spinning section ol the trade are still very 
poor. The demand remains small and most mills are working 
short time, while the competition on the local market is very severe, 
and prices are consequently very bad indeed. 

The news from the weaving section is not very much better. 
The demand from the home trade is diminishing on account of the 
great depression m the agricultural districts, and the great number 
of the unemployed over the whole country. As regards the export 
markets, the difficulties are greater than ever, and still mpre 
countries are increasing their import duties and colonies allowing 
preferential treatment to their own countries. 

The outlook seems very black indeed, and at present there 
appears to be no sign of any improvement. 


HUNGARY. 

The situation in the Hungarian cotton industry has not altered 
very much recently. The cotton-spinning mills are working more 
or less at full capacity, although they are carrying practicmly no 
raw cotton reserve, so that it remains an open question when and in 
what degree short-time working should be instituted. 

The cotton-weaving section is working at approximately 70 per 
cent, of full capacity. 

The import and export figures for the first nine months of 1932 
are given below;— 

IMPORTS IN QUINTALS. 


Raw Co ton 

. . 

120,803 

Cotton Yam 

«« 9 9 9 99 *• 

6,809 

Cotton Cloth 

• 9 9 * 9 9 9 9 9 9 •> 

EXPORTS IN QUINTALS. 

6,380 

Cotton Yam 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 «f •* 

77 

Cotton Cloth 

(for the most part printed) 

6,801 


Die Lage der un^rischen Baumwollindustrie hat sich in der 
letzten Zeit wesentlich nicht verandert. Die Spinnereien arbeiten 
z.Z. zwar mit vollem Betrieb, doch yerfliigau sie fiber absolut keine 
Rohbaumwollreserven, so dass es eine offene Frage bleibt, wann 
und in welchem Masses zu Betriebseinschrankungen oder Ein- 
stdlungen kommen wird. Die BaumwoUwebereiai arbeiten mit 
cca. 70 % ihrer Kapazat^t. 
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Ueber die ersten 9 Monate ds.J. sind die folgenden wich- 
tigeren Aussenhandelsdaten zu verzeichnen:— 


RohbaumwoUe .. 

EINFUHR IN Q. 

120,803 

BaumwoUgame 

• • • « 

6,809 

Baumwollgewebe 

• ■ • ■ • • . 

6,380 

BaumwoUgame 

AUSFUHR IN Q. 

77 

Baumwollgewebe (grosstenteils bedruckte) 

.. 6,891 


(^Laudsverein det XJngarischen TextUindtistrieUcn.') 


ITALY. 


During the last three months of 1932 the situation of the 
Italian cotton industry has improved according to expectations, 
activity compared with the previous three months being in most 
cases slightly higher as far as production is concerned. 

No important change is to be recorded as regards degree of 
activity or in rates of wages. 

The export situation to the 31st October was as follows: — 

1931 1932 

Spinners .. . .. Q k. 233,000 .. 242,000 

Weavers . ., 346,000 .. 806,000 


Totals 


679,000 .. 647,000 


{Associazione Italiana Fascista degli Indusiriali Coionieri.') 


JAPAN. 


According to a report published recently by the Japan Textile 
Association, the Japanese cotton-spinning industry wiH curtail 
short-time working by 5 per cent., commencing January, 1933.^ 

The exports of cotton piece goods for the ten months ending 
October, 1932, totalled 668,191,000 yards, and were 139.8 per cent, 
in excess of those of 1931. 

Japan’s trade with the Dutch East Indies, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, the Phillippines, Siam, French Indo-China and British 
Borneo for the first six months of this year amounted to 
102,261,000 yen, of which exports totalled 51,627,000 yen, and 
imports 50,634,000 yen, showing an excess of exports involving 
993,000 yen. As compared with the same period last year, 
exports showed a 9.7 per cent. drop. 

In contrast to the export trade, however, the home demand for 
cotton yarn has shown a sharp decrease, as w^ be evinced by the 
following table: — 


January .. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June ,.. 
July 

August .. ' 
September ^ 


Total 
supply 
of yam 
(in bales) 
231,671 
232.478 
235,860 
232,699 
226.060 
232.331 
221,431 
219.927 
224.740 


Es^rted 
cotton 
piece goods, 
calcinated 
as yam 
62,000 
92,771 
104,098 
94.608 
106,687 
lld,l86 
136,843 
160,918 
146,600 


Home 

consumption 

169,660 

189,707 

131,729 

138,091 

118,463 

113,146 

84,688 

69,009 

78.474 
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The following table shows how Japanese spindleage has 
increased during recent years: — 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Total 

As compared 

IncreasM 

number 

•willi the 

per 

of spindles 

year before 

cent. 

3.813.580 

326,318 

8-53 

4,161,126 

347,646 

8-36 

4,617,612 

356,486 

7-89 

4,197,966 

-319,646 

-7-61 

4.870.232 

672,266 

13-80 

6,447,184 

676,962 

10-69 

5,679,862 

232,668 

4-10 

6,116,266 

436,414 

7-14 

6,467.674 

360,908 

5-53 

6,836,616 

369.342 

5-40 

7,214,001 

377,486 

5-23 

7,636,146 

321.146 

4-26 

7,904,908 

369,762 

4-68 


It is stated that the morel recent increases are mostly due to the 
installation of high-draft frames. 

According to recent information, the Japan^e section of the 
cotton textile industry in China increased activity from about 
60 per cent, of normal to 85 per cent, from mid-November to mid- 
December, although the Chinese section decreased activity about 
5 per cent. The industry in Japan during November was said to 
have been well maintained, and die continued^ large demand for 
piece goods enabled weavers to maintain their high rate of activity. 
It is further reported that Japanese spinners will observe a curtail¬ 
ment rate of nominal 27.^ per cent, for January-June, 1933, but 
the estimated actual curtailment will be only 18 per cent, whai 
obsolete machinery is considered. 


SPAIN. 

An examination of conditions in the textile industry during the 
year 1932 compels us to distinguish between two periods, during 
the first of which trade was normal, and no sensible difference from 
the trend during the preceding year was to be discerned. Both as 
regards production and sales, this period could be said to be equal 
to that of the second six months of 1931. 

During the second six months of 1932 there commenced a 
decline in the volume of sales in consequence of the general 
depression in business in Europe, which had its repercussion on our 
trade in a very decided manner, especiahy in those spheres which 
depend more or less on international exchange. 

A further innovation during the second period has been the 
institution of agreements between masters and operatives by 
virtue of which wages have been regfulated, and working 
hoinrs have been reduced in most factories. The hours have been 
maintained, superficially, by special agreements, at eight hours 
per day. 

In cons^uence of this new regulation of hours it will be under¬ 
stood that in the industrial centres, spinners are more affected than 
weavers, and production has been reduced by some iij per cent.—in 
the cases least affected the reduction is 5 per cent.—^with a con- 
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sequent rise in the cost of production. The general reduction can 
be estimated at from 8 to 10 per cent. 

Exports showed in general a tendency to decline in comparison 
with those of ig3i. This decline amounts approximately to 
12 per cent. 

(Associacion de Fahncantes de Htlados y Tejidoi de Algodon^ 

SWITZERLAND. 

The number of workers engaged m the Swiss cotton indust^ 
at the end of December, 1932, amounted to hardly *jo per cent, in 
comparison with the same period of 1927. Of this 70 per cent, 
some 25 per cent, were more or less affected by considerable 
amounts of short-time working. In the same period of five years 
the number of active establishments has fallen by about 12 per 
cent. The majority of the plants at a standstill can be eliminated 
from the Swiss cotton industry. The orders on hand at the 
beginning of September prevented the degree of activity from 
falling further. The prospects for the near future are all the more 
unfavourable in face of the heavy depreciation of the English 
pound and the fall in teixtile wages, which causes Swiss manu¬ 
factures to be strongly undercut both on the home and overseas 
markets. The condition of the raw material markets plays its 
part in cripplmg the buyer. 


The following is the original report in German : — 

Die in der schweizerischen BaumwoUmdustrie beschaftigte 
Arbeitwzahl betrug Ende Dezember 1932 kaum mehr 70 % im 
Vergleich zum namlichen Zeitraum des Jahres 1927. Von diesen 
70 % waren rund 25 % mdir oder weniger stark von Teilarbeits- 
losigkeit betroffen. Im namlichen Zeitraum von fiinf Jahren sank 
die Zahl der in Betrieb befindlichen Etablissemente urn rimd 
12 Prozent; die Mehrzahl der stillgelegten Produktionsslatien, 
diirften fiir die BaumwoUindustrie dauemd ausscheiden. Die zu 
Anfang September 1932 ^gelaufenen Auftrajge trugen wescntlich 
d^u bei, den Beschaftigungsgrad wahrencT des IV. Quart als 
nicht weiter absinken zu lassen. Umso ungiinstiger sina dafiir 
die Aussichten fur die nachste Zukunft duroi die slarke Entwer- 
timg des englischen Pfundes und Senkung der Texiilarbedterldhnc, 
die sich in scharfer Unterbietung des Schweizerfabrikates am 
eigenen und auf fremden Markten auswirken. Die lustlose Haltung 
des Rohstoffmarktes tragt iiberdies das seinige dazu bei, die 
Nachfrage seitens der Kaufer erlahmen zu lassen. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE THREE MONTHS, SEPTEMBER. 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932. 


Yams 
Piece goods 
Kmtt^ goods .. 


Imports 

Amount Value 

(q) Swiss fra. 
6,384*34 2,336.379 

4,790*37 3,834,765 

18*64 103,037 


Exports 

Amount Value 

(q) Swiss frs. 
6.136*17 2,640,146 

6,206*07 7.602,123 

2,281*86 4,618.080 


10,193*26 6.274,181 


14,623*10 14,760,849 
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IMPORT UND EXPORT IN DEN MONATEN SEPT . OKT. UND NOV., 1932 


Import 

Monge 

(q) 

Game .. .. .. 6,384-34 

Gewebe. 4,790-37 

Stickereien .. 18-64 


10,193-26 


{Schwetzenscher Spinner. 


Export 

Wert Mengc Wert 

(fr) (q) (fr) 

2,336,379 6,136-17 2,640,146 

3,834,766 6,206 - 07 7.602,123 

103,037 2,281-86 4,518,080 


6,274,181 14,623-10 14,760,349 


Zwirner und Weber Verein.) 


U.S.A. 

Production during November amounted to 249,054,000 yards, 
or at the rate of 02,263,000 yards weekly, according to the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, which on 
December 19 last made public its statistical report of production, 
billings and sales of carded cotton cloths for November, 1932. The 
figures cover a period of four weeks. Sales were 204,999,000 yards, 
or 82.3 per cent, of production. Billings were 215,578,000 yards, 
or 86.6 per cent, of production. Stocks increased 33,476,000 yards 
during the month to a total of 200,144,000 yards. Unfilled orders 
decreased 10,579,0001 yards to 336,544,000 yards. 

These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 23 groups 
of manufacturers and selling agents reporting to the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York and the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Inc. These groups report on more than 300 classihcations 
or constructions of carded cotton cloths and represent the major 
portion of the production of these fabrics in the TJnited States. 


Production was 
Sales were 

Ratio of Sales to Production 
Billings were .. 

Ratio of Billings to Production 
Stocks on hand November 1 were .. 
Stocks on hand November 30 were.. 
Change in Stocks 

Unfilled Orders' November 1 wore .. 
Unfilled Orders November 30 were 
Change in Unfilled Orders .. 


.. . 249,064,000 yards 

204,999,000 „ 

.. .. 82-8 percent. 

216,678,000 yards 
86-6 percent. 
.. .. 166,668,000 yards 

200,144.000 

.. Increase 20-1 percent. 

347,128,000 yards 
336,544,000 „ 

.. Decrease 3-0 percent 
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^OT^ON GROWING 

- 


AUSTRALIA. 

About the middle of September rain fell m all the cotl on-growing 
districts, and the long, dry spell, which has prevailed since last 
April, and was becoming very serious, has been broken to some 
extent. Prospects for the coming cotton season are now somewhat 
brighter. The rainfall was, however, very scattered, and in the 
Central district and the Burnett cotton areas, which comprise about 
85 per cent, of the Queensland cotton belt, the precipitation has 
been insufficient to ensure successful planting. Further good, 
soaking rains are urgently needed. In the Lockyer, West Moreton 
and Maranoa cotton districts the fall averaged two to three inches, 
and cotton planting has had a fine start. In the Callide and 
Dawson Valley districts, where some growers have already planted 
delinted seed in the dry soil, there is a danger that the 30 to 50 
points of rain which have fallen will germinate the seed, but will 
not be sufficient to carry the seedlings on, as the subsoil is bone dry. 

A later report states that from nearly every section of the 
Queensland cotton belt come favourable reports of the weather. 
The earlier part of October was marked with good showers over 
the district, and further storm rains have been received, so that the 
prospects for the coming season’s cotton crop are excellent. Cotton 
growers have suffered from two successive bad years, and they are 
now due for a good season. Nothing would hdp the cotton 
industry more, or place growers in a sounder finanaal position, 
than a bumper crop. Up to date cotton-seed to plant 73,000 acres 
has been distributed to the growers by the Cotton Board. This 
represents a record for the State, the acreage being 10,000 m excess 
of that at this time last year, and as seed is distributed to growers 
until early December the cotton crop to be planted will not fall far 
short of 80,000 acres. (Texiite Journal of Australia!) 

BELGIAN CONGO. 

Advices to hand state that it has been definitely decided to 
abandon the cultivation of cotton in the Southern region of the 
Belgian Congo, including those districts of the Upper Uele, which 
are too far from water transport. The crop of the colony will 
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accordingly show a considerable decrease compared with recent 
years The present yield is estimated at only g,ooo tons, com 
pared with 14,675 tons But as soon as certain narrow gauge lines 
under construction are completed attempts will be made to glow 
cotton on a fairly large scale in new districts 

CHINA. 

Only a fair 1932 cotton crop in China is now expected, as 
late reports on the crop have been, according to recent reports, 
less optimistic than those received earlier m the season The 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics has now revised 
its estimate of the 1932 crop downward 200,000 bales to 2,300,000 
bales of 478 lbs While tlbs represents a crop about 35 per cent 
above last year, it does not differ much from an average taken over 
a period of years In settions of North China, including Lingpao, 
where longer staple cotton is produced, the crop is estimated at 
somewhat below last year and the quality is reported poorer The 
increase this year over last is chiefly in the Yangtze Valley, where 
2if year ago bad weather conditions and floods greatly reduced the 
crop 

The new crop is reported moving to market slowly on account 
of the weakening price and uncertainty in foreign markets 
Chinese mills are said to be operating at nearly normal capacity, 
while Japanese mills are running on a 60 pei cent schedule 
J^anese yarn is reported selling considerably under Chinese 
offerings, with the result that stoacs of the latter are increasing 
The demand for cotton goods m the interior of China is reported 
duH, as a result of the low purchasmg power of consumers and the 
difficulties encountered in toancing sales to merchants 

This year’s cotton crop appears certain to be much better in 
quality than that of last year In 1931 only the crop in the northern 
provinces was comparatively good, while that of Kiangsu and 
Hupeh, the two most important cotton-producing provinces in Ihe 
Yangtze Valley, was unprecedentedly poor The improved crop 
this year is chiefl.y attributable to letter weather conditions, 
especially in the northern provinces In the southern provinces 
cotton suffered in 1931 from excessive rainfall, but this year similar 
damage was caused by a dry speU Generally speaking, this year’s 
crop m the southern provinces, in spite of msufftcient ram, is 
expected to be better than that of last year (l I A *) 

FIJI. 

Cotton production m Fiji during 1931-32 is estimated at about 
181,000 lbs , of which 105,000 lbs were of the Sea Island variety 
The ^tire cotton output was exported to the Umted Kingdom It 
IS sam that the 1932-33 crop will be smaller owmg to unmvourable 
weath^, and it is the opinion of some ofiicials that it may not 
exceed 40,000 lbs (U S D C t) 

I A International Institute of Agriculture 
f U S D C L) S Department of Commerce 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

In Annam, which furnishes about one-third of the total pro¬ 
duction of Indo-China, the first picking results have been fair; 
rather serious attacks of parasites have been reported in one area. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

The 1931-32 cotton crop was, according to the latest information 
received, satisfactory as regards both quantity and quality, and 
probably better than that of 1930-31. It is also to be noted that the 
apparent decrease shown by the statistics for 1931 and 1932 does 
not correspond to the production situation, as the statistics mve 
only the quantities bought by the trade and because, instead of 
decreasing, actual production has, on the contrary, increased 
during the last two years. 

In Dahomey, cotton growing for 1932-33 appears to be on the 
decline, due to low prices at planting time, and despite the efforts 
made by the Government, which has distributed selected seed in 
the different areas. In the Ivory Coast district the crop seems 
smaller than last year, due to inadequate rainfall (/. /. A.) 


HAITI. 

Cotton exports during September amounted to 1,016 equivalent 
bales of 500 lbs., which is 27 per cent, less than was exported in 
September, 1931, according to ofhcial figures. The total exports 
for the 12 months ending September, 1932, amoimted to 28,000 
bales, which represents an increase of 51 per cent, over the exports 
for the 1930-31 season. The total value, however, amounted to 
4,062,000 gourdes (i gourd equals $0.20), compared with 
4,254,000 gourdes last year, showing a decline of 5 per cent. 


IRAQ. 

Cotton production showed a decline during recent years. From 
tlie peak or 5,200 bales of 400 lbs. produced m 1928, the output 
declined to 3,315 bales in 1930 and 965 bales in 1931. The 
estimate for 1932 places the crop at only about 500 bales. 

Iraq produces two varieties of cotton—^the short-staple I-evantine 
type and American Upland. The short-staple Levantine is 
grown for domestic consumption, and represents only a small part 
of the production, although definite figures on the size of this 
crop are not available. Tms cotton is used exclusively for pillows, 
mattresses and upholstery. There are no spuming mills in the 
country. The production of this short staple is not sufficient to 
meet the local requirements, ^d short-staple cotton is imported 
from Persia and India. The imports of such cotton for the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1932, amounted to 347,000 lbs., and 
for the twelve months ending March, 1931, 319,000 lbs. The 
American Upland variety is produced mainly for export and is 
usually shipped to Great Britain. (U. S. D. C.) 
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TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 

Specialists in Machinery for the 
Mixing-room and Blowing-room 



BUCKLEY COMBINED OPENER FED BY HOPPER 


Makers of Self-acting Mules for Spinning 
Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Worsted 

Telephone: Stalybrldge 107, Telegrams* **LANG,” STALYBRIDGE 


Societe Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, S6,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spmdles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yam production of Belgium j 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 
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MANCHUKUO. 

According to presb reports, Manchukuo has vast arable land 
suitable for the production of more than 1,200,000 bales of raw 
cotton annually Japan will become a good buyer of Manchurian 
cotton if the cotton cultivation is started on a systematic basis 
The officials of Manchukuo who are inleiested in cotton planting are 
now inspecting the prospects of Manchukuo as “ a land of cotton ” 
Expel ts state that the region south of the 42 parallel could easily 
become a cotton belt The trial planting theie proved that o 245 
acre will yield 250 km of cotton It would not be a difficult matter 
to grow 295 km if the conditions were somewhat bettei 

NYASALAND. 

H M Eastern African Dependencies’ Trade and Information 
Office has received the following information from Nyasaland for 
the month of September, 1932 — 

The crop is of very good quahty, and go pei cent of that so 
far brought m has been of No i grade The good results obtained 
are due to the excellent yield of the U4 seed The cotton is grown 
solely by natives and purchased by the British Cotton Growing 
Association 

It IS antiapated that the total crop will approximate 3,000 bales 

PERU. 

Exports of cotton from Peru during October amounted to 
7,640 bales, according to the National Agricultural Society of 
Peru This compares with 24,500 bales for September and 15,353 
for October, 1931 The exports for the three months, August to 
October, inclusive, aggregated 48,000 bales against 60,000 bales 
for the corresponding three months of 1931, showing a decrease of 
12,000 bales 

PUERTO RICO. 

Although the yield per acre in 1932 was much higher than in 
1931, owing to the almost total absence of insect damage, the 
production will be considerably below 1931 as a result of the smaller 
acreage planted, according to official repoits 

According to a brief notice appearing in the September 16 issue 
of Ei Mundoy the San Juan Ginnery Company—^which acquired all 
of the production of the Island—decided not to purchase cotton 
during 1933 and to close its ginnery, the reason for tlus being 
the prevailing low prices 

Unless other means of financing the growers are obtained, this 
means that the growers will be unable to plant cotton on the former 
scale CU S D 

SOVIET RUSSIA. 

The cultivation of cotton has been extensively developed in 
recent years, and on July i, 1932, an area of 2,348,000 hectares 
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was under cultivation This is a large increase as compared with 
the pre war time, when the annual average for the five years 1909-13 
was about 630,000 hectares In 1924 the area under cotton was 
497,000 hectares, and four years later, just before the introduction 
of the Five Year Plan, it had reached 874,000 hectares I he 
area under cultivation has increased in 1932, as compared with tht 
pre-war period, by 273 per cent, and as compared with 1928, tht 
last year before the introduction of the Plan, by more than 168 pci 
cent The irrigation of very large areas is what has made sum'll an 
increase possible 

The proportion of the total area so'wn by State, and especially 
by collective farms, had increased considerably during the last three 
years While in 1929 the area sown b\ State and collective farms 
amounted to only 7 per cent of the whole area culti\aled, in 1931 
the State farms cultivated 11 and the collective farms 64 per cent 
of the total, so that only 25 per cent was under private cultivation 

The number of tractors in use is growing rapidly, and it is 
hoped that in the next few years cotton cultivation will be entirely 
mechanized Even in 1930 about 40 per cent of the area undei 
cotton was worked by machinery The same applies to chemical 
fertilizers, which were used before the war only on approximately 
2 5 per cent of the cotton fields These are now used to a very 
large extent It is calculated that chemical fertilizers are now used 
on more than 50 per cent of the cotton fields 

In consequence of the introduction of improved methods of 
cultivation, the output of cotton per hectare, as well as the total 
output, has increased considerably Advanced technical methods 
are also bemg introduced in the ginning of cotton The large 
number of small badly equipped gins which listed, before the war 
has been replaced by a smdler number of large up-to-date plants, 
with a combined capacity of more than four times that of the pre 
war gins All the gms are equipped with the most modern 
machinery and presses 

Following on the improvement in the ginning process and of 
tlie improved quality of the seeds used, the percentage of cotton 
fibre obtained from the raw cotton has increased by more than 3 per 
cent m the past year 

The spinning qualities of Soviet cotton are good, and compare 
favourabty with American cotton As a resu^ there is a good 
demand for Russian cotton in European mills Owing to the large 
domestic requirements, however, only small quantities have been 
exported so far 

(Monthly Revitw oi the MoicotV Narodny Bank, London ) 

SPAIN. 

The area planted for the 1932 crop amounted to 33,000 acres 
according to official fibres However, a considerable acreage has 
been ab^doned, and the area remammg for harvest has been 
estimated at about 20,000 acres On the basis of the August 
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condition it is estimated that the 1932 crop will amount to about 
4 000 bales of 478 lbs (U S D C ) 


ST. VINCENT (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Cotton planting commenced on September i, after a close 
season of four months Germination Weis good, although the 
weather was somewhat dry The area for the 1932 33 crop will be 
small, and is estimated at about 550 acres, as against 1,802 m 
1931 32 and 3 946, the average for the preceding fi.vc year period 
Percentages 30 and 14 respectively (J I A) 


SUDAN. 

The Director of the Department of Agriculture and Forests 
for the Sudan issued the following cotton progress report for the 
month of November, 1932 — 



SEASON 1932-33 

Picked to date 

Estimated total 

V ulct} 

Area undei 

Kantais of 

yield—^Kant^rs 

crop—^Feds 

315 Rottles 

of 316 Rottles 

Gezira Sakel Syndicate 

176 782 

Nil 

No useful esti 

KCC 

19183 

Nil 

mate of 3nield 
can be made 




at this stage 
of the crop 

Tokar Sakel 

45 000 

Nil 

60000 

Kassala Sakel 

17 300 

Nil 

26000 

Dueim Sakel 

426 

Nil 

1700 

Pnvate Estates Sal el 

3 631 

Nil 

14 684 

Total Sikel 

261 221 

Nil 

101 684 

Irngated Aniencan 

11260 

26 943 

36 960 

Rain grown Amoncnn 

45 300 

2 860 

40 792 


TANGANYIKA 

Cotton picking was progressing during September m ilie 
greater part of the country, both quality and quantity being 

g enerally satisfactory In some districts of the Central Line Area 
arvesting was already finished and the bulk of the crop had been 
marketed (/ 7 A ) 

TOGO (FRENCH MANDATE) 

Actual cotton production in 1932 was, as in 1931, very satis¬ 
factory, showing an increase on previous years which the statistics 
do not indicate, as they refer not to production but to the trade 
situation, falhng pnces have this year brought about an even 
larger reduction m purchases m the home maiket than m 1931 
despite the larger supplies of the product (J 1 A ) 
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UGANDA 

To the end of September the acreage planted in all provinces 
was estimated at 1,045,000 acres, showing an increase of 20 6 per 
cent on the corresponding estimate of last year (867,000 acres'), 
which was only slightly higher than the 1031-32 final estimate 
(866,000 acres) Reports of localized insect damage weie received, 
and m Teso district the initial stages of blackarm could be found 
in many areas In general, however, the condition of the crop was 
normal in all districts (/ / I ) 


During October weather conditions were, on the whole, favour¬ 
able, and the crop developed normally Localized damage from 
insect pests and disease was reported, but, in general, the damage 
due to these causes was less than normal The driei conditions 
which prevailed during October caused some shedding of the 
earlier buds and bolls, but have been beneficial m retardmg the 
development of any serious outbreaks of blackarm disease At the 
middle of November there were indications of at least an average 
yield per acre 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE, 1932-33. 


The 1932-3^ world production is now prehminarily estimated 
at 23,400,000 bales of 478 lbs by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which is 4,100,000 bales, or lAg per cent, less than 
the estimate of the 1931-32 production As compared with the 
peak production of 1926 27, the present crop is now expected to 
be 5*000,000 bales, or 176 per cent less The estimated world 
production has not been less than 24,000,000 bales since 1023-24, 
when the total crop was estimated at 19,700,000 bales As may 
te seen by the accompanying table, the decrease this yeai in 
domestic production is greater than the total decrease, since a 
return to more 1 ormal yields in India and China is expected to 
result m a total increase in those two impoitant produang countues 
of about 1,400,000 bales Some increase is ecpected in Russian 
production this year also Indicated production in Egypt, Mexico 
^d Brazil account for a decrease of about 553,000 bales Total 
foreign production, therefore, is estimated at 11,453,000 bales 
compared witli 10,404,000 bales in 1931-32 

The estimated world acreage for the I 93^“33 season has been 
placed at 77> 1^*000 acres, compared with 82,400,000 acres in 
1031-32, or a decrease of 64 per cent The smaller decrease in 
th^ in prodimtion is due pnnapally to the decreased 
yi^ds m ^e United States, which, according to the Novembei 
«famate has brought a 30 i per cent reduction in production, 
despite the fact that acreage decreased only 10 per cent^ Increased 
^c^ver^ China tend to offset this to some extent. 
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TABLE 1 —ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN COUNTRIES REPORTING 
FOR 1932-33, WITH COMPARISONS 


Percentage 
1932-33 IS 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

193^3 

of 1931-32 

Acreage 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Country 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

cent. 

United States 

46,793 

46,091 

40,693 

36,611 

90-0 

♦India .. 

20,812 

20.606 

19.664 

18,466 

94-0 

tChina .. 

6,133 

6,228 

4,800 

6,300 

110*4 

Russia .. 

2,608 

3,911 

6,346 

6,400 to 

lOl-Oto 





6,800 

108*6 

Egypt .. 

1,911 

2,162 

1,747 

1,136 

66*0 

Uganda 

663 

740 

866 

} 1,046 

120*7 

Anglo-Egypti.in Sudan 

369 

387 

336 

330 

98*2 

Mexico 

492 

390 

319 

188 

68*9 

Greece . 

60 

60 

46 

49 

106*6 

Bulgaria 

14 

14 

13 

30 

230*8 

Syria and Lebanon . 

60 

60 

75 

26 

33*3 

Spain .. 

24 

46 

14 

20 

142*9 

Total above countries 

77,929 

78,684 

73,909 

68,699 to 



68,999 


Estimated world total. 


includmg China .. 

87,700 

86,700 

82,400 

77,100 

93*6 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Per 

Production 

478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

cent. 


net 

net 

net 

net 


United States 

14,828 

13,932 

17,096 

11.947 

69*9 

India. 

4,289 

4,372* 

3,401 

$4,200 

123*5 

■j-China . 

2,116 

2,260 

1,700 

2.300 

136*3 

Russia . 

1,279 

1,689 

1,861 

1,900 to 

102 *6 to 





2,000 

108*0 

Egypt .. 

1,768 

1,715 

1,288 

869 

67*6 

§Brazil .. 

436 

341 

383 

§364 

96*0 

Uganda 

108 

168 

163 

$250 

163*4 

Mexico 

246 

178 

210 

95 

46*2 

Bulgaria 

4 

4 

6 

11 

220*0 

Spam .. 

6 

7 

3 

4 

133*3 

Total above countnos 

26,078 

24,646 

26,100 

21,940 to 






22,040 


Estimated world total, 
including Chma .. 

26,600 

26,800 

27,600 . 

23,400 

86*1 


Official sources. International Institute of Agriculture and Bureau of Agii- 
cultural Economics except as noted. 

* Second estunate which mcludes only area planted up to October 1. 

t Estiinates of the Chinese MiUowners’ Assoaation for 1929-30. From 
1930-31 to date the estitpates of the Chinese MiUowners’ Association have been 
adjusted to make them comparable with estimates for previous years. 

I From an unofficial source. 

& Nine Northern States which during the three years 1929-30 to 1931-32 
produced 72 per egnt, qi the totaj BraziUe-n crop, 
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ANDERSON.'^^AYTON 4^0. 


Cotton Merchants 

MEMBERS 

New York Cotton Exchange New Oileans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSTON, ATLANT 4 , NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Represented abroad by 

Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. . Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 

Germany .. GLASON, BURGER & GO. .. Bremen 
India .. . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & CO. .. Milan 

Japan.. . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency.Osaka 

Mexico .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Mexico City 

Portugal .. W. STAM. .. Oporto 

Spain .. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden . F. GORIN & GO.Gothenburg 

Switzerland.. GYSI & GO...Zurich 


Correspondents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.S.A. 

MEMBERS t 

New York Cotton E'schange I^veipool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

MBMBiraS: 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange 
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Cotton Report, Dec. 1, 1932. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture made the following report on December 8, 1932, from 
data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, 
co-operating State Boards of Agriculture and Agricultural colleges. 
The final total ginnii^s for the season will depend upon whether the 
various influences affecting the harvesting of the portion of the 
crop still in the field will be more or less favourable than usual. 



Acreage for 1932 Crop 

Yield per Acre 

Production (Ginnings) 
600 lb. gross wt bales* 

State 

Left 

for 

harvest 

Total 

abandon 

meat 

after 

In cul¬ 
tivation 
July 1 

lO-yr. 

average 

1921- 

1930 

1931 

1932 
(Dec. 1 
est.) 

1930 

Cropt 

1031 

Cropt 

1932 
Crop 
(Dec. 1 

thous. 

acres 

July 1 

% 

thous. 

acres 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

thous. 

bales 

thous. 

bales 

est) 

thous. 

bales 

Virg^ia 

N. C^olina .. 

74 

VO 

75 

246 

289 

181 

42 

42 

28 

.. 1,873 

0*8 

1,384 

242 

271 

223 

776 

766 

640 

S. Carolina ,. 

.. 1,842 

1-0 

1,861 

105 

245 

180 

1,001 

1,005 

695 

Georgia 

.. 2,085 

2-0 

3,040 

142 

194 

136 

1,603 

1,303 

846 

Florida 

01 

6-0 

06 

124 

176 

70 

50 

43 

16 

Missouri 

SOO 

1-5 

306 

246 

897 

360 

151 

280 

286 

Tennessee 

.. 1,104 

1*0 

1,122 

180 

265 

105 

877 

604 

460 

Alabama 

.. 3,150 

1-3 

3,201 

158 

200 

141 

1,473 

1,420 

030 

Mississippi .. 

. 3,830 

1*5 

8,888 

184 

200 

144 

1,464 

716 

1,761 

1,160 

Louisiana 

,, 1,801 

0-8 

1,810 

164 

220 

162 

000 

610 

Texas 

., 13,922 

1-0 

14,192 

126 

166 

163 

4,038 

6,820 

4,446 

Oklahoma 

.. 3,123 

2-0 

3,187 

188 

178 

106 

854 

1,261 

1,080 

Arkansas 

.. 3,680 

1-8 

3,596 

160 

256 

171 

874 

1,907 

1,260 

N, Mexico .. 

.. 112 

1-7 

114 

JS02 

412 

326 

90 

101 

76 

Arizona 

.. 118 

0*0 

113 

808 

313 

347 

gl55 

S116 

§82 

California 

.. 123 

0*6 

124 

829 

440 

490 

264 

177 

126 

Other ., 

17 

0-0 

17 

tl90 

363 

286 

7 

12 

10 

U.S. Total ., 

..87,589 

1-7 

38,227 

161-4 

^1*2 

162-118.982 

17.096 

12,727 

Lower Cal.ll .. 

27 

0-0 

27 

t244 

182 

230 

45 

26 

18 


♦ Not induding production of liateis wliich is usually aliout 6 per cent, as much as the Hnt. 
t Allowances made for interstate movement of seed; cotton for ginning, 
j Less than a 10-year average. 

i Including 24,000 bales of Pima Egyptian long staple cotton In 1080, 14,000 bales In 1931, and 
12,000 bales in 1932. 

II Not inolnded in California figures nor in United States total. 
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The 1932 United States cotton crop is estimated at 12,727,0x50 
bales of 500 lbs. gross weight in the December i report of the 
Department of Agriculture. This is 780,000 bales more than the 
November i forecast. The total crop last year was 17,096,000 
bales, and in 1930 the crop was 13,932,000 bales. 

The average yield of cotton per acre for Ihe United States in 
m32 was 162.1 lbs. per acre, compared with 201.2 lbs. last year. 
Tlie ten-year average for the years 1921-1930 was 151*4 

The estimated acreage harvested (picked) is 37,589,^x50 acres, 
which is 2.7 per cent, more than the acreage for harvest on which the 
September i, October i and November i forecasts were calculated. 
Current information indicates that about 1.7 per cent, of the 
planted acreage was abandoned this year, which indicates the 
cotton acreage in cultivation July i to have lieen 38,227,000 acres. 

The increase m prospective production over the November i 
forecast is due partly to better yields per acre being realized in all 
the major states. Part of the increase is also due to the fact that 
early reports of acreage planted to cotton were unduly low, 
necessitating increases in estimated acreage in nearly all states. 

Reports indicate that the average weight of running bales this 
season will be somewhat heavier than usual, although less than last 
season. This difference between the weight of running bales and 
500-lbs. CToss-weight bales will mean that total ginning in miming 
bales will probably be about 300,000 bales less than the calculated 
500-lbs. bales. 


BoU-Weevil in 1932. 


The American Cotton Crop Service^ of Madison, Fla., in a 
recent report, states that the number of adult weevils which entered 
winter quarters during the fall of 1932 was 95 per cent, greater than 
the number which went into hibernation dunng the fall of 1931. 
On account of the relatively heavy mcrease in the number of weevils 
entering winter quarters in the fall of 1931 over that of the pre¬ 
ceding year, the number now in hibernation is much greater than at 
any time since the 1921-22-23 cycle of heavy weevil damage years. 
Likevdse, one of the outstanding features of the weevil hibernation 
situation is the spread of the pest over new areas of the Cotton 
Bd.t. The annual spread westward and northward in the western 
half of the Belt has b^ very pronounced. Late reports indicate that 
a very heavy weevil density entered wmter quarters as far north as 
Mississippi County, Arkansas. In the eastern half of the Belt large 
numbers of weevils entered winter quarters in practically all areas, 
including the northern third, which has heretofore been mostly free 
from the pest. 

Wraths conditions during the past summer and fall were 
gmerally favourable to rapid increa^ in the weevil population. 
Th^e are but few dry areas in the infested region where weevil 
multiplication was retarded by unfavourable climatic conditions 
Lxcessive rainfall and relatively low temperature conditions pro- 
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moted midtiplication of the pest in large numbers from the State 
of G^rgia westward, with the exception of a few small areas 
centring in the vicinity of Western I^ouisiana and locally in the 
southern half of Texas. 

Aveiage date of killing frost over most sections of the veevil- 
infested area of the Cotton Belt has enabled large numbers of adult 
weevils to enter winter quarters under conditions whidi favour 
heavy winter survival. When killing frosts occur 30 days or more 
before low temperatures force the pest into hibernation, a large per¬ 
centage of the adult weevils in fields starve, as green cotton is 
their only food. This year, however, temperatures have been 
sufficiently low to keep the pest inactive since cotton was killed 
by frost. Likewise, artifici^ control measures for reduction of 
the number of weevils present in the fields, such as early fall 
destruction of green cotton plants, have been mostly ignored by 
cotton farmers. 

Attention has previously been called to the centre of the 
weevil population as having shifted from the Eastern Belt 
in 1930 to the Central Belt in 1931. Our 1932 survey of the 
number of weevils entering winter quarters shows a huge mcrease 
in the number in hibernation from the State of Georgia westward, 
with the heaviest increase in infestation reported from Western 
Tennessee and the eastern half of Arkansas. The pest also made 
noteworthy ^ins in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas and Oklahoma, and about held its own in Louisiana, where 
the western half of the state experienced extremely dry weather 
conditions. The heavy weevil infestation present in the northern 
half of the Central Belt is ako worthy of note. This area usually 
experiences very light weevil damage. 


Weevil Hibernation, 1932-33. 

For every 100 weevils in hibernation in the winter of 1931, this 
season there are the following numbers of weevils shown in the 
table below: — 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Airkatisa? 

Louisiana 

Mississippi .. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Georgia 

South Carolina 

North Carolina 


160 

176 

276 

106 

169 

360 

283 

269 

138 

107 


POOR BALING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


There is considerable complaint in Shanghai against the con¬ 
dition in which American cotton arrives, and it is said that the 
poor covering and ties cause the bales to arrive with the cotton 
badly exposed, adding to the fire risk. During the last three 
monms three serious fires in American cotton cargoes are said to 
have taken place, and it is alleged that the losses were greatly 
enhanced because of poor packing. (U. S.D, C.) 
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Grade and Staple Report. 


The following- tabulation was issued by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and shows the quantity of 
cotton ginned to November i by grade and staple. 

The tabulation also demonstrates the large quantity of tender- 
able cotton harvested to November i, which is Q3.5 per cent., as 
compared with 94.4 per cent, last year. 

As regards staples this season compared with the last crop, a 
larger percetotage of in. and in. is available, but a smaller 
percentage of in. and -ff- in. has been produced this season. 

Middling white appears to be the grade of cotton most in 
abundance this season, as 41.2 per cent, of the amount ginned to 
November i is of this grade, as compared with 32.0 per cent, last 
year. 31.1 per cent, of strict middling white is the next largest 
grade produced, as compared with 43.g per cent, last year. 

GRADE, STAPLE LENGTH AND TENDERABILITY OF COTTON GINNED 
IN THE UNITED STATES PRIOR TO NOVEMBER 1. 1932 

[Estimated, from Data obtained from the Classificatton of Samfles repre¬ 
senting American Upland and American-Egyptian Cotton, classed 
according to Official Cotton Standards of the Untied States.) 

Summary 


1932 193] 

Bales Per cent Bales Per cent 

Total ginmngs to November 1, as 


reported by the Bureau of the Census 9,249,300 

100-0 

12,129,700 

100-0 

Total Amencan Upland 

9,246,600 

99-9 

12,124.300 

90-9 

Total Amencan-Egyptian 

3,800 

«• 

6,400 

* 

Grades (American Upland) 

Extra white, good middling and above 81,600 

-9 

76,600 

-6 

„ strict middling 

70,200 

-8 

93,300 

-8 

„ middhng 

44,100 

-6 

19.200 

-2 

„ stnet low middling .. 

61,300 

-7 

12,100 

-I 

„ low middhng and below 

16,200 

-2 

6,100 

«> 

White, good middling and better .. 

260.100 

2-7 

913,800 

7-6 

„ stnet middhng 

2.876.000 

31-1 

6.326,600 

43-9 

„ middhng 

3,811,100 

41-2 

3.991,000 

32-9 

„ strict low middhng . 

1,060,100 

11‘4 

939,700 

7-8 

„ low middhng .. 

148,200 

1-6 

140,600 

1-2 

„ below low imddhng 

30,200 

-3 

22,000 

-2 

Spotted, good middhng 

91,400 

1-0 

97,100 

-8 

„ strict imddJiPg 

469.800 

6-1 

326,600 

2-7 

„ middling 

208,600 

2-3 

119,000 

1-0 

„ strict low middling 

21,000 

-2 

30,200 

-2 

„ low middhng 

3,400 

* 

8,300 


Yellow tinged, stnet middlmg and 

above 

3,200 

4 

3,600 


,, middhng and below 

800 

* 

1,100 

♦ 

Light yeUow stained. 

300 


300 


Yellow stained . 

100 

* 


— 

Grey, stnet imddhng and above .. 

4.600 

* 

2.100 


„ middhng . 

900 

♦ 

2,200 

♦ 

Blue stained .. 

— 


- 


No gmde . 

2,300 


1,000 


Less -than 0.1 per cent. 
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AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTl'ON 


Glade 


All Riadcs 

1 and 1] 

2 and 2j 

3 and 3] 

4 and 4] 
6 

Below 5 


Total 

Bales Pei cent 


Staple-lengtli distribution (inches} 
Shorter 1] and Ij^ and to and 
than 1J I J ^3 I longer 

Bales Bales Bales Bales Bales 


.. 3,800 

100-0 

100 

800 

1,900 

1,000 

— 

.. 1,700 

45 0 

-— 

200 

<100 

000 

_ 

.. 1,600 

42-0 

100 

400 

800 

300 

__ 

500 

13-0 

— 

200 

200 

JOO 

— 

* ■ —— 

— 

—- 

— 

— • 

— 

—■ 

. . - 

— 


__ 

~ 

n 



AMERICAN UPLAND 
Staple-length distribution 


Staple-length 

inches 

All lengths .. 


Shorter than J 
I and ?3 • 

{£ and 
1 and 1 
1 and 1 ,''2 
1 i and 1 ,‘j 
I ,'0 and 1 \ 

13 and longei 

" I^ss than 0-1 per cent 


1932 

1931 

Bales 

I'cr cent 

Bales 

Per tent 

9,245,600 

100 0 

12,124,300 

100-0 

548,200 

5 9 

626.700 

5-2 

3,435,900 

37 2 

4,917,000 

40-5 

2,694,000 

29-1 

.3,.3«1,000 

27-<2 

1,351,300 

14 6 

1,883,000 

15 5 

649,000 

7-0 

702,900 

5 8 

493,400 

5 3 

399,300 

3-3 

69,300 

8 

184,800 

1-6 

i,400 

I 

29,000 

-2 


TENDERABILITY ACCORDING TO SECTION 5. 

U S COTTON FUTURES ACT 

1932 1031 


Tenderabihty 

Bales 

Per cent. 

Bales 

Per cent. 

Total .. 

Inches 

.. 0,246,500 

100-0 

12,124,300 

100 0 





Total lendeiable .. 

.. 8.045,900 

93-5 

11,449,900 

94-4 

Tcndeiable J to 1 inclusive 

.. 7,431,900 

80-4 

10,134.600 

83-6 

Tendeiable over 1 /j 

.. 1,121,000 

13-1 

1.316.400 

JO-8 

'rot.il imtcmlei.ible 

699,600 

6-5 

674,400 

5-6 


SOUTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENTS. 


According to recent esxperiments undertaken by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, cotton which has remained open 
in the field for 18 da3rs or more can no longar, on an average, be 
classed as white. During the course of experiments recently carried 
out by a South Carolina plantation for the purpose of determining 
how long cotton may be safely left out in Idle field, newly opened 
bolls were marked. Cotton was picked from some bolls each day 
over a long period, and tested for change of colour. During the 
first two we^s, samples picked were graded strict good, or good 
middling, white or spotted. The last sample graded in the white 
grades was picked on the i8th day after the experiment com- 
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menced From that time onward, the samples were graded pro 
gressively through good middling spotted, good middling grey, 
strict middling spotted, strict middling blue, strict low and strict 
low middling spotted, and finally became so low in colour that they 
could not be graded at all by the official colour standards 


Crop Allotment Plan. 


A few weeks ago what has become known as the Crop Allotment 
Plan was brought before members of the Government, and the 
latest information is that the House Committee on Agnculture has 
approved the Bill and ordered it to be leported to the House of 
Representatives 

In its present form the Bill applies to wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and hogs, and seeks to raise the prices of these commodities by 
requiring processors to pay an adiustment charge sufficient to 
bring the price up to the pie war level on that portion of the crops 
which are consumed domestically (the term processors m the case 
of cotton meaning cotton spinners') 

These charges which are to be paid into a general fund, are 
only to be refunded to those growers who have agreed with tlie 
Secretar}^ of Agriculture to reduce their acreage 20 per cent 

Adjustment certifiicates will be issued to the cotton planter 
either when the cotton is gmned or the unginned cotton sold 

The Bill states that the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue two 
weeks pnor to the commencement of each marketing year an 
estimate ‘ ‘ as nearly as practicable and proclaim the percentage of 
the total domestic production of the commodity dunng the then 
current calendar yeai that will be marketed and needed for 
domestic consumption ” 

The amount to be paid to fanners observing the 20 per cent 
reduction in acreage has not yet been decided upon, but in this 
connection the Bill states that a “fair exchange allowance” will 
be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture immediately after the 
approval of the Act It furthermore states that the “ allowance foi 
any commodity shall be the difference between the price received 
for the commodity at local markets and ffie fair exchange value ” 
and “shall bear to the price of all commodities bought by pro 
ducers during the last three months period for v^ich mdex 
numbers are available the same ratio as the price of the com¬ 
modity paid producers at local markets during the base period bore 
to prices for all commodities bought by produceis during such base 
I9?4) September, 1909, and terminating August, 

A dause is mserted m the draft Bill which precludes the farmer 
rr(^ plantmg on the 20 per cent of his cotton land not put to 
cotton any co^odzty of which, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
able or is likely to he poduced an export- 
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Collection of \d-]mhne)i{ Charges There will be levied and 
collected on the hist processor of the commodity an adjustment 
tax Ihe Bill later excludes the ginnci from this calegoiy, and 
obviously refers to the cotton spinnei in U S A Ihis tax will 
be at the same rate per unit of thd commodity as the fair exchange 
allowance then in effect In oielei to juotcct the cotton spiiinei 
from disadvantages in competition a similar tax is to be levied 
upon silk and rayon, but there will be no tax on rayon produced 
from cotton which has already paid the tax Ihe proceeds ol all 
taxes collected, less 2I per cent for the payment of administration 
expenses, will 1^ paid back to the farmer 

Commodities for Export Upon the giving ol a satisfactor> 
bond for the observance of the provisions of the '^rt requiring the 
payment of charges any peison shall be entitled without payment 
of the same, to process for export such commodities 01 hold the 
same in bond 

Loiv valued Products If the Secretary of thi Tieasury and 
the Secretary of Agriculture jointlv find that any class of products 
of any commodity is of such low value compared with the 
quantity of the commodity used for their manufacture that thf 
imposition of the adjustment charge would prevent in whole 01 in 
large part the use of the commodity m the manufacture of such 
products, and thereby substantially reduce consumption ant^ 
mcrease the surplus of the commodity, then the Secretary of thi 
Treasury may abate or refund the ad)ustment charge with it sped 
to such commodity 

Imports During any period in which the tax is in force a com- 
I tnsatory imj-ort tax will be levied on cotton of a sttiple of less 
than li-in staple and on lute of «; cents a pound A further duly 
of 5 cents per pound is proposed on all cotton goods made Irora 
cotton of a staple less than i \ ms Such duty shall be in addi,iion 
to any other existing duty 

{Some American views, on ihe C*of Allotment Plan art publt^hei under 

Miscellaneous ) 


U.S. Cotton Exchanges—Tariffs 
and War Debts. 


, following are the terms of a resolution recently adopted 

by the Houston Cotton Exchange dealmg with the tariffs and 
war debts situation Similar resolutions have been adopted by 
the cotton exchanges in Dallas, New York and New Orleans 

‘‘The membership of the Houston Cotton Exchange is com¬ 
posed predominantly of men of Southern agricultural blood and 
environment Most of them are tied by blood relationship to 
Southern farmers, all of them are tied to Southern farmers as 
neighbours and by the fact that their livelihoods depend diiectlv 
upon survival and prosperity of Southern agriculture 

It IS therefore httmg that the Houston Colton Exchange 
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should express itselt in a matter which threatens the very 
existence of Southern agriculture 

“ Fifty-five per cent of the average American cotton ciop must 
be sold abioad The cotton farmer tan be paid for this 55 pei 
cent of his crop only by what the foreign buyer can pay for it 
“ The foreign buyer can pay only 111 three ways—in goods, 
{b) by borrowing in America, or (c) in gold 

“ The foieign countries are prevented from paying in most 
kinds of goods that they produce by the fact that selfish minorities, 
inteiested in the production of those kinds of goods m this country, 
have procured the erection of tariff walls so high that they make 
imports of these goods impossible 

" Payments by borrowing have become impossible, because the 
lenders of money have realized that there is no chance of being 
lepaid under such a regime 

“ Payments m gold are impossible, because already about half 
the world’s stock of gold is in this country and the remainder is an 
insufficient protection for the stability of foreign currencies undei 
the circumstances now prevailing 

On top of this, the foreign Governments owe our Government 
about $11,000,000,000, which is the lough equivalent of all the 
gold m the world, or of twice the stock of gold outside this 
country, and the annual payments against these debts have taken 
away from the foreign buyers’ means of payment, and hnally 
appear to have left both the private buyers and the Goveri 1 lents 
abroad unable to find further means with which to pay our tarmers 
or our GovernmcT I 

“ The foreign Governments have notified our Government that 
they will be unable to go on paying against the inter- 
Goveinmenlal debts at the present scale, and have asked for a 
conference to determine what shall be done 

The foreign buyers of cotton and wheat aie so many that they 
cannot speak as a unit, but 6-cent cotton and 40-cent wheat is their 
notification that, so long as international, commercial and 
financial relations remain as they are, they cannot pay our cotton 
farmers and wheat farmers a living price 

“ The members of this exchange give solemn warning to the 
Southern farmers and to their representatives at Washington that, 
unless this ciitical situation is promptly faced and solved, the 
growing of cotton and wheat foi export has peiished as a means of 
decent livelihood in this country 

'‘As an immediate fiist step toward the solution of tins 
situation, we demand of our representatives, and urge every farmei 
to demand, that our Government consent to confer at once with 
the foreign debtor Governments, with a view to finding a 
rearrangement of debts that can m fact be earned out without 
destruction of the foreign buying power on which our farmers’ 
survival depends 

“ As a fundamental solution, along with the rearrange¬ 
ment of debts, we dwnand, and urge every farmer to demand, 
that our tanff wall be cut down, so that foreigners can pay 
their debts and pay for our goods by sending us their goods, and 
so that our farmers, who must sell in foreign markets in competition 
with the dieapest foieign production, may be restored their 
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inalienable right to buy what they need m any market, wherevci 
it IS cheapest 

‘ ‘ The members of this exchange beseech their Southern neigh 
hours in other walks of life, all of whom depend directly and 
indirectly on the cotton farmer, and Ihcir Northern neighbours, 
who depend on the wheat farmer, to join in this hght—-Tor their 
own self-preservation ” 

The resolution adopted by the New York Cotton Lxdiangc 
reads as follows — 

“ The depression of the cotton-growing industry of this 
country is a matter of vital concern to the entiie nation 1 ullv 
10 million people out of our total population of 12^,000,000 are 
directly dependent on the growth of cotton, its merchandising and 
manufacture The average value of tlie domestic cotton crops for 
the past hve years has been approximately one billion dollars 

“ Over half of our annual harvest of cotton is normally 
exported Cotton is the largest single item in our list of exports, 
and Europe is our most important foreign customer 1 he fact that 
Europe’s takings m the past two years have fallen far below normal 
is, in our opinion, largely attributable to serious economic con 
ditions occasioned in no small degree by the burden of war debts 

“ The general public has been confused rather than enhghttncd 
by contradictory writings and statements by economists a,nd 
political leaders as to the ability of various nations to pay foi oui 
products The public is entitled to a concise statement of facts 
formulated on the basis of careful study by competent authoiities 
in whom they may have implicit confidence 

** It is our judgment that the whole question of war debts is now 
essentially an economic problem, lather than a poUtical one, and 
should be considered only as such We are convinced that the 
thought which should g^ide all future debt negotiations is that a 
prosperous Europe contributes to a prosperous America It is 
essential to endeavour to keep the world markets intact and capable 
of buying and paying for our export surpluses 

“ We are opposed to any drastic action in lespcct of any nation 
whereby that nation would be lestncied m its trade with the 
United States We believe that our economic welfare icsts diicfly 
on a normal course of commerce A fresh study of this question, 
in the light of existmg conditions, is not only warranted hut 
essential 


COLONEL H. G. HESTER. 


i! f S 1 the well-known Secretary and Statistician 

g the New Orleans Cotton Exchange for 61 years, resigned last 
Decembw He is succeeded by Henry Plauche, who has for many 
years held the position of Assistant becreiary 

Col Hester was named Secretary Emeritus immediately upon 
his resignation, and the exchange will continue to benefit bv his 
advice and long experience of the cotton trade 
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RAW COTTON EXPORTS. 


The following table gives the exports of raw 

cotton from the 

United States since 
linters) : — 

August I to December 3, IQ32 (inclusive of 

I'lom Aug 1 to Coiicspondmg 

Dec 3. 1932 dates last year 

Great Biitain .. 

. 647,403 

451,577 

Belgium 

. 77,693 

66,274 

Dcnmaik 

. 11,2.30 

11,144 

France .. 

419,701 

130,832 

Gennany 

. 809,817 

636,348 

Holland 

64,150 

58,216 

Italy 

. 281,265 

210.106 

Norway .. 

. 3,018 

2,350 

Poland .. 

. 46,468 

7,660 

Poitugal 

. 22,348 

16,760 

Spain 

. 117,771 

103,113 

Sweden .. 

. 26,722 

21,808 

Other Continent 

. 2,247 

1,761 

Japan .. 

. 649,422 

714,693 

China 

. 91,169 

481,942 

India 

. 11,001 

41,661 

Canada .. 

. 61,036 

76,791 

Mexico, etc 

. 10.686 

2,883 

Linteib .. 

. 62,000 

32,000 

loUl .. 

.3,2.32,042 

3,043,687 


MUNDS. WINSLOW & POHER 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N.Y. Hide Exchange, Inc. 
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Broad and Walnut Streets 
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MECHANICAL COTTON PICKING DEVELOPMENT. 


During the last four years an intensive studj and a scries o£ 
experiments ha\ e been made at the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lubbock, Texas, with a view to developing a type of 
cotton that will lend itself to mechanical harvesting, it was recently 
stated by Mr D L Jones, superintendent of the station 

In the beginning of this work a machine to stiip cotton was 
invented by Mr H P Smith, chief of agiicultural engineering 
at the station, as a means of obtaining mformatirn as to the type 
of cotton best suited to mechanical harvesting The crossing of 
different breeds of cotton to bring about a type more adaptable to 
the ultimate purpose in mind was begun in ig2S 

One type developed heie showed on October 25 some S/ pci 
cent of the bolls open, or more than that of any other vaiicty 
It also did not have as mucli cotton on the ground The bolls 
began opening on September 10 It also had fiom counts raidc of 
boUs per plant a higher production 

The experiment station expects to distribute a small quantity 
of this special seed for the next crop in this district 

Another satisfactory cross was made between Durango cotton 
and Wacona cotton During the past season six other varietus 
were experimented with, buti the results were not satisfactory 111 all 
cases 

Sledding of cotton is regarded as not practical except in the 
high plains region of North west Texas This methoa of harvest 
ing was fiist practised there m 1923 In 192S the slot type sled 
harvested an average of 73 4 per cent of the cotton from twelve 
varieties tested In 1930, with a smooth lunning levolvmg rubber 
stripping roll, developed by the station, the average was SS 6 pei 
cent and with improvements tlie average for 1931 was qi r per 
cent of the total vield fiom three varieties listed The IQ2S 
type collected 42 8 per cent of trash while the Texas station coUon 
harvester in 1931 collected 347 per cent Cleaning of the 
mechanically harvested cotton in 1930 and ic)3i removed 32 i 
per cent waste including invisible loss Buns, stems, (lirl and 
leaf trash w(ic taken out, leaving 67 9 pei cent seed cotton 


PINK BOLL-WORM DAMAGE IN TEXAS. 


Following upon a recent inspection of the cotton fields m the 
Big Bend area of West Texas by a special committee o{ legislators 
farmers and representatives of the federal and State Depaitments 
of Agnculture, Mr Engelhard, a member of the 1 exas Legislature 
issued a report from which we extract the following excerpts — 

“ One of the greatest dangers confronting Texas if this pest 
IS not cleaned up in the territory where it now exists and should 
spread to the mam Cotton Belt, is the placing of a Federal 
quarantine against cotton and all cotton products pioduccd in 
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Icxas Should such infestation be scattered into several areas the 
pressuie fiom the other cotton gi owing States would be so great 
that the National Government would be compelled to establish 
such quarantine 1 his would result in heavy cost to lexas i otton 
pioduccrs, even if the loss fioni the insect itscll were not serious 
‘ If the pink boll-worm becomes jnevalent in the mam Cotton 
Belt of Texas I am certain that it will practically destroy the cotton 
industiy in the Stale, be cause the damage from the pink boll worm, 
added to othci damage now suffered, will make it impossible to 
laise cotton profitably 

‘ I am so gicatly alaimed over it that I feel that immediate 
steps should be taken to eradicate the worm in the infested teintory 
to save other parts of Texas At the present time the quarantine 
regulations are holding the pink boll worm bottled up in the Rio 
Grande Valley from Presidio County up to the New Mexico line 
1 he infestation in the El Paso section is not so serious at present, 
but if the experience is the same as in the lower counties wheie it 
has increased each year, it will not be more than a few yeais before 
cotton-growing will become unprofitable m the upper valley 

“ I do not know at this time the best means of eradicating the 
pest, but I am very sme that it must be destroyed to protect the 
rest of lexas, for if the present quarantine ever pioves ineffective 
and the worm appears in Central Texas, I doubt if it could be 
controlled ” 

Mr Engelhard states that he went into the worst infested helds 
and found damage running from 25 to 90 per cent , with a probable 
fair average of so to 75 per cent Most fields were more than half 
luiiied by the ravages of the worm The worm appeared in the 
Big Bend m 1923, since which time it has increased steadily, even 
after complete non-cotton /ones in some parts of the area One 
stalk examined on the trip had about 300 bolls m all stages of 
development One hundred half-matured bolls were picked and 
examined by the gioup making the trip, and 99 were found to be 
infested Examination of mature and open bolls showed further 
damage to locks with the ripe seeds haibourmg live worms 


SPREAD OF THE PINK BOLL-WORM IN U.S.A. 


Ihc Department of Agriculture announced recently that in 
consequence of specimens of the pink boll worm having been found 
in a cotton field in Columbia County, Florida, and in gin trash at 
High Springs and Lake City, Fla , the Secretary of Agriculture 
has ordered a hearing to consider whether quaiantme lestrictions 
will be needed to prevent the spread of the insect 

The pink boll-worm is widely distributed m other countries, and 
IS a principal source of damage to cotton in Africa and Asia, but 
with the exception of the present limited outbreak it is not known to 
occur m the mam Cotton Belt of the United States It is distinct 
from the cotton boll-wevel 

Pink boll-worm outbreaks which occurred in Eastern Texas and 
South-western Louisiana about 15 years ago were completely 
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eradicated by the State and the Federal Governments from 1917 
to 1922, and no specimens have been found since in that 

Another similar outbreak m the extreme western end of the 
main Cotton Belt of West-Central Texas, found in 1927* has been 
stamped out. The insect is established in Mexico, and occurs 
in certain irrigated regions of the United States along the 
Rio Gmndc and Pecos rivers in Texas and New Mexico, and at a 
point in Arizona. 

It is believed that the insect constitutes a menace to cotton pro¬ 
duction in the United States, owing to the fact that although the 
boU-weevil is especially injurious in wet seasons, the pink boll- 
worm IS equally adapted to dry seasons, and it might therefore 
prove injurious in the years in which boll-weevil injury is slight. 

The principal loss due to the boll-weevil comes from the 
shedding of the squares before the bolls are formed. 1 he principal 
damage by the pink boll-worm occurs later in the season to seed arid 
to bolls produced from squares which have escaped the boll-weevil. 
Thus a combination of the two pests working together would be 
especially threatening. . 

Several months ago the pink boll-worm was reported m Florida, 
but until recently this outbreak appeared to be confined to the wild 
cotton growing in the southern part of the State on the Keys and 
on the east and west coasts. 

It was also found in one experimental planting near Miami, but 
cultivated cotton is not grown commercially in that part of the 
State. The discovery of a few specimens in cultivated cotton in 
Northern Florida makes it necessary for the Department to 
consider restrictions to prevent the spread of the pest. 

Heat treatment of cotton-seed, and either the compression or 
fumigation, or both, of cotton-lint, are the principal methods of 
preventing the spread of the pest from the regions of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona now infested. 


NEW VARIETY OF LONG STAPLE COTTON. 


In his annual report to Secretary of Aga:icullurc Arthur M. 
Hyde, Dr. W. A. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
reveals the development of a new variety of cotton, ij-in. staple. 

The new variety, Dr. Taylor said, can be best produced in the 
irrigated lands of the Soum-west, but tests are being made to 
introduce it to localities where Pima cotton, from which the new 
type was produced, is not_ now being grown. 

Under normal conditions,*’ Dr. Taylor’s report said, “the 
United States imports from Egypt many thousand bales of Sakcl 
cotton, the fibre of which rarely exceeds i| ins. in length. It is 
believed that the area in the South-west devoted to cotton of 
Egyptian type could be much increased if a variety similar to 
Sakd in length and fineness of fibre were available. 

“Earlier experiments in Arizona witli Sakel cotton have not 
given promising results. It has proved to be less productive, later 
maturing, smaller boiled than Pima. In the hope of combining 
the desirable features of the two varieties, crosses were made 
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between Pima and Sakel, and from one of these crosses a new 
variety of considerable promise has been developed It will not 
take the place of Pima since the lint is only i\ ms long, but 
it may replace acceptably some of the cotton now imported from 
Igvpt” 

Dr Taylor said that progress was also reported on ihe breeding 
experiments with Sea-Island cotton m South Carolina and Florida 


ACREAGE PROSPECTS FOR 1933. 


Ihe American Cotton Crof Service, in wxitmg of the next 
crop’s acreage prospects, state the following, under date January 4, 

1933 — 

Cotton acreage outlook for 1933 , based on the low price farmers received 
for the 1932 crop together with the general depre'^sion in business, would 
ordinarily indicate substantial reduction Howei er, on account of cheap 
labour, the “ dnft " of industnal workers back to the farm and relative 
abundance of cheap feed and food supplies, not much change is indicated 
Competitive crops of cotton, such as com, hay, peanuts, truck, poultry and 
live stock, are selling at relatively lower pnees, and, in interior markets, 
cotton is about the only commodity produced on tile farm for which fanners 
secure ready cash payment The average cotton grower cannot pay taxes 
and interest on mortgages with funds denved from the sale of peanuts now 
selling at approximately $12 50 per ton, syrup at 20 cents per gallon, hay 
at from fs to ^lio per ton, and hogs at 2 j cents per pound Because of 
poor marketing conditions in the small towns of the Cotton Belt, com 
petitive crops are difficult to dispose of for the average farmer, and our 
information points to cotton as the mam cash crop for 1933 

The discussions of plans and laws to regulate the amount of acreage 
planted to cotton are now making their annual appearance The average 
cotton grower has become accustomed to this political form of “ helping 
the farmer ' and takes little or no interest in the theory of boosting prices 
by legislative action The latest plan, or so called Allotment Plan, has 
“ome good features, but we believe has too many flaws to become workable 
in the Cotton Belt Should the price of cotton advance above the 7 cent 
level by, or before, planting time a moderate increase in cotton acreage 
would probably occur The following trend in cotton acreage was indicated 
in reply to a recent questionnaire to crop reporters concerning 1933 
prospects — 

Alabama Not much change in cotton acreage indicated Fertilizer will 
be reduced again Reduction in the use of fertilizer, and poor equipment 
plus gloomy prospects, points to low yield per acre for 1933 Many small 
farmers will be tmable to plant unless Government loans are available 

Arkansas An abundance of cheap labour and good supplies of feed and 
food stored on farms will promote tiie usual cotton acreage The use of 
fertilizer will be materially reduced 

Geor^a Heavy weevil damage in 1932 and low prices for all 1932 crops 
will probably cause cotton acreage to be moderately reduced unless the 
Government finances small farmers Too early to determine with accuracy 
cotton acreage trend 

Louistana Fertilizer will be reduced m the hill sections, but not much 
change in cotton acreage because of low prices of competitive cropc 

Mtsstssifft Probably small cotton acreage reduction Fertilizer will 
^so be reduced Cotton ivill be planted as the mam cash crop, because of 
low prices of competitive crops 

Oklahoma The usual cotton acieage will be planted, and prospects are 
for slight mcrease m districts where drought prevented sowmg fall gram 
crops 
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North Carolina Bad financial condition of farmers and short ciop in 
1932 points to I eduction in fertilizei and moderate cotton acieage reduction 

South Carolina Drought in some sections reduced feed crop fields 
which, togethei with bad financial condition of farmers, may cause moderate 
cotton acreage 1 eduction 

Tennessee Probably slight decrease in cotton acreage Fertilizer will 
also be reduced Competitive ciops of cotton offer little encouragement, 
and farmeifa will attempt to produce a veiy cheap crop 

Texas Plentiful supply of cheap laboui and an abundance of cheap 
feed and food stored on farms points to inciease in cotton acreage in many 
districts Some reports from the North western area indicate as much a« 
I per cent increase in cotton acreage for 1033 Low price of competitive 
crops of cotton and diought in grain districts duimg the pa«t rail will also 
be factors in increasing cotton acreage 

Summarizing preliminary data on the 1933 cotton acreage piospect, not 
much change from the acreage planted last "c ear is indicated Many corre¬ 
spondents state that it is too early to determ nc acreage tiend while others 
state a slight increase in acreage to cotton is expected However reduction 
in the use of fertilizer and prospective weevil activity, together with Ihe low 
morale of farmers point to a probable low yield pel acre under average 
weather conditions 


CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON. 
ESTIMATE FOR 1932-3. 


Mr F H Tatteriioll estimates the consumption of American 
cotton for the current season at 13,000,000 bales, against 12,319,000 
bales, according to the returns of the International Federation for 
1931-32 

The details of the consumption figures for la‘?t season, with hi*! 
estimate foi 1932-33, are given in the following table — 



Intu nation il 

I stimitcd 


Fcdei ilion 
Consumption 

Consumption 


1 ')}] y 

1012 11 


(bales m 1 000 s) 

Umted bl itcs 

4 717 

J- 05(» 

LngUnd 

1 112 

1 150 

Rest of Luiopc 

134( 

1 050 

\Slcl 

2 010 

2 700 

Minor couutiicb 

250 

250 


12 210 

11 000 


If the American crop £01 1932-33 is taken as i2,7t;o,ooa bales, 
with a carry-over from last year of 13,000,000 bales, the total 
supplies for the twelve months should be about 25,750,000 bales 
With a consumption during the present season of 13,000,000 bales, 
there is a probability of a carry-over at the end of next July ol 

12,750,000 bales, or 250,000 bales less than at ihe end of July, 
1932 
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CROP REPORTS. 


Messrs W(d Bros , Montgomery, Ala , in then semi monthly 
crop Utter, dated January 3, state as follows — 

Ram was had m the entire Cotton Bell during pincticilly the whole 
month of December The precipitation was quite heavy in some sections 
In consequence thereof there has been no preparation of the land that is 
to say ditching and terracing which usually takes place to some extent 
dunng December A certain amount of lethargy obtains with the Southern 
cotton farmeis over the entire Belt especially m the Atlantic and Gulf 
States The past year has not been a prosperous year—^to the contrarv 
it has been a losing proposition The ciop 1912 33 is estimated at 12,300,000 
to 12,750,000 bales and the previous ciop was some 4 000,000 bales more 
whereas the price per pound averaged about the same as the crop of 1931 32 
Imagine what loss it is to th^ South, not only to the fmmers but to the 
commeraal interests, no matter what their particular line 01 business is 
No wonder the Southern Governors’ Conference at Memphis recommended 
a compulsory cut in cotton acreage I hey presumed that the less acreage 
the less production and consequently higher the price The independent 
condition of the farmer in having plenty of food and feed stufl is the one 
blight spot in the Southern f irming communities because it is a well known 
fact that advancing meichanls and bankers will lend little 01 no assistance 
for making a cotton ciop 


^STANDARD MARINE= 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York 0£ace Manchester Office 

71, WILLIAM STRTET 13, ST ANN STREET 

HEAD OFriCE 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President : H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha. 
Vtce-President : W. A. Greenhalgh. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha, Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exmrter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Naias Bw, General Secretary, General Agricultural S3mdicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Secretaiy of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howgrth, J.P., Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association, 6, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

(Deceased Wh January^ JP53) 

W. H. Catterall, J.P., 504-508, Com Exchange, Manchestei. 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Famworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, The North End Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. Georges Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Dire^or A. W. Schdtte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Czecho-Slovaiia: 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oherleutensdorf. 


„ , , Officially Appointed Svbstitutbs. 

England: 

G. Beny, J.Pm Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, J.P., Manager, Shaw, Jardme & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

Sir George Holden, Bart., J.P., Combined EgypUan Mills Ltd., Atheiton. 
France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & SShne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Cav. Achilla Olcese, Via S. Vittore al’Teatro 19 , Milan, 108 . 
Switzerland: 

^ Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 

Tht MinMtt of AtrteuUuro if Egypt andt^ President of the Intemationt Cotton Federation 

are ex-offlew members. 

General Secretary: N. S. PBARSB. 

Hon. Secretary: Tohn 
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GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATE. 


The following is the crop estimate published by the Eg3^1ian 
Government on December 5 last: — 


Cotton of long staple (Sakel, Maaiad, Sakha 4, Gizeh 7), 
of which Sake! 1,081,935 cantars 
Cotton of medium staple (Nahda, Pilion, Gizeh 3, 
P'ouadi^ •• •• •• •• 

Cotton of short staple (Ashmouni, Zagora and others) 

Cantars •* •• •• •• •• •• 


Yield per 
Feddan 
Cantars Cantars 

1,542,387 3 13 

364,034 3-85 

2.301,060 4-63 


4,197,471 3-84 


COMPARISON OF EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE (IN CANTARS) 

1932-33 1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 1920-30 

Second First Final Final Final 
Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate 

.. 1,081,936 1,080,032 1,316,969 2,070,830 2,696,380 

. 3,115,536 3,114,611 4,806,461 6,944,670 6,634,066 


Sakellandis 
Other Vaucties 


Total 


Crop 


4.197,471 4,194,643 6,212,410 8,016,400 8,329,464 


6,663,139 7.892,697 8,486,089 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF GIZEH 7. 


During the last two years attention has been frequently drawn 
to the possibilities of the above-named variety, which is almost 
equal in strength to the very best Sakel. 

Spinners have of late been attracted to this cotton, no doubt 
on account of relatively low pnees, and this has given rise to a 
brisk demand for Gizeh 7 in the Egyptian market. 

Much of this season’s crop, amounting to some 20,000 bales, 
has already been sold. It is expected, however, that a larger 
quantity will be produced next year. 
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CROP REPORTS. 


The Comnission de la Bourse de Minet-cl-BassaU in their 
monthly crop report, dated Alexandria, Deceinlier 5, 1932, '-laic 
as follows: — 

Lov)er Egy'pt : The ram, which fell at the beginning of the month, caused 
some damage to the small quantity of cotton remaining on tiees in Noith 
Delta, but, generally, temperature dming Novembei was favourable foi 
opening bolls of last picking; actually, there is practically no cotton in 
fields. For season Sakellandis yielded less per feddan than 1931 ; on the 
contrary in other varieties, an increase of from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent., 
according to district, is oDserved. Ginning 3neld has not undergone any 
change during month. 

Uffer Egyft and Fayoum : Picking was finished at the end of Octobet. 
Have nothing to add to our information of last month. 

Taking into account all infoimation, estimate total ciop about 4,450,000 
cantars. Last year’s crop was 6,563,139 cantars, and the pievious ycai, 
7,892,697 cantars. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT GINNING REPORT—COTION GINNED TO 
END OF NOVEMBER (m Cantars) 



This> year 

T.ast month 

Last ycai 

Pievmus 

year 

Sakellandi'! 

498,929 

207,144 

r>86,r>J 1 

788,692 

Other Vaneties .. 

2 , 032,960 

1 , 232,697 

2 , 711,679 

2 , 81 - 1,378 

Scarto 

60,784 

29,217 

82,600 

79,866 

Total .. 

2 , 688,663 

1 , 469,068 

3 , 380,696 

3 , 709.826 


EGYPTIAN COTTON BOTANIST FOR U.S.S.R. 


Mr. C. H. Brown, B.Sc., formerly cotton botanist to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, has recently taken up a similar 
post with the Russian Soviet Authorities. 

It is presumed that the authorities in Russia are anxious to 
increase their production of Egyptian varieties of cotton in Central 
Asia. The production of these varieties in Turkesinn in ly^r is 
estimated at 215,000 bales ol 500 lbs., compared with 4,000 t)alc.s 
produced in 1930. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN U.S.A. 


Month 
August 
September 
0(5ober ,, 
November 
December ,, 
January .. 
February . 
March 
Apnl 
May 

J une 
uly 

Total 


(Equivalent 600 lb, bales) 


1924-25 

11,716 

18,523 

13.971 

10,127 

10,479 

ld;080 

17,698 

17,720 

18,602 

17,088 

17,870 

17,806 


1026-26 

10,213 

17,906 

17,629 

12,668 

16,196 

18,408 

19.149 

21,778 

18,198 

10,866 

14,076 

14,677 


1926-27 

17,620 

22,884 

20,812 

10,883 

10,876 

17.297 

17,042 

21,773 

19,627 

22,140 

20,046 

21,354 


1927-28 

22,460 

10,705 

19,413 

20,607 

18,804 

20,199 

20,436 

17,112 

10,400 

14,943 

13,001 

13,480 


1028-29 

18,769 

10,207 

20,057 

17,868 

18,003 

22,325 

19,6i0 

20,515 

20,159 

20,481 

18,040 

20,313 


1029-30 

20.286 

17,484 

20.107 

18,263 

17,070 

19,040 

17,030 

15,820 

18,150 

15,047 

13,276 

11,701 


1010-31 

7,073 

7,011 

0.420 

8,980 

30,134 

7,782 

8,377 

8,771 

0,763 

8,630 

8.698 

7,740 


1021-32 
5,()<i7 
7,000 
0,598 
0,600 
0,509 
0,011 
0,005 
8,203 
0,127 
0,jH)8 
0,020 
0,085 


1032-33 

0,230 

O.KH 

7,858 


289,708 217,584 28a,8l»2 806,705 104,096 79,40^1* 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Rimhort (.7 60 , A.le\an(lna, write under dale 

[amniy is, HhS, follows — 

Oui lutuics maiket has been quiet ind inactive thiougrhout the week 
undet leview without any decided tendency either wiy 

Ihe only factor woith speaking of is the nairoiMng of the difference 
between I inuary delivery and the more distant trading months, caused by 
firmness of the spot market for medium grades which is excluding the possi 
bility of largei tenders The second January tenders amounted to 750 
cantars only J anuary delivery closed to day at 24 points below March and 
gg points below November, as against and 117 points respectively a week 
ago Unless a new factor makes its appeaiance on our market it is to he 
foreseen that these differences will narrow still further and it is not unlikely 
that January deliveiy will be quoted at a premium on March within a few 
days 

Government Cotton According to the local newspaperc the Govern 
ment vie studying the question of resuming the sale of their cotton on oui 
local market staitmg with Sakellaridis No decision has however been 
taken so far At this occasion it may be ot interest to recall the details of 
the unsold portion of the Government stock as per January 1 , ig 33 , viz — 

Cantars 

SiUlhndis 607 435 

\shinonni 434 007 

Vuious 20 477 


1 161 000 


Sfot Market The spot market has been moderately active, daily transac 
tions averaging about 2 700 bales The demand for medium grade 
Sakellaridis has been general, and premiums have stiffened further dunng 
week under teview Much business in these qualities had to be refused 
by exporters on account of the scarcity of such cotton 

The interest foi medium grades Uppers has diminished somewhat, most 
of the exporters having withdrawn their oflcis m these qualities owing to 
the small stock® which lemam for sale 


Gmntng Refort The Ministry of 4gnculture has published to day the 
following relport giving figures for the peiiod fiom Septemhei 1 to 
December 31 1032 


Sal dlaiirh'. 

Otliei lon 4 stapk vineties 
Medium staple i metios 
Uppers and /agoia 
Statio 


Cantars Cantors 

1012 1031 

760 472 822 775 

166 100 341 675 

255 205 107 788 

1010 943 2 933 214 

77 170 111 843 


Totals 


3 396 989 4 408 294 


The Ah xandria Commercial Co , Alexandria, write under date 
[anuary 13, 1933, a& follows — 

Uffers We have had a senes of rather quiet sessions but the tone has 
remained steady, the reason being the absence of serious pressure on prices, 
due both to the fact that fixing operations against spot cotton for Intenor 
account this week have again been insignificant, and to the attitude of local 
operators who are reluctant to commit themselves to the bear side, and 
prefer to adopt a waiting policy foi the moment 
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The demand from the trade 
has at the same time continued 
from more or less all the usual souices, and as the bulk has been for prompt 
shipment there is every reason to suppose that spinners are only moderately 
well supplied with cotton. A regular demand may consequently be looked 
for during the rest of the season, naturally varying with the requirements 
of the industry of the moment. As has been often repeated, these require¬ 
ments in their turn will be based on the degree of confidence^ reposed by 
consumers in existing world-wide economic and political conditions. 

The spot market continues to show a steady tone, due principally to the 
lack of medium and inferior qualities of Ashmouni, and to a more active 
interest on the pait of buyers in Zagoia and Pilion. 

Prospects are for quiet but at the same time fairly steady markets. 

The Ashmouni/American straddle (February/March) this week stands 
at 207 cent, points, against 212 cent points last week, and 43 cent points at 
this time last year. 

Sahel. In Sakel there is absolutely nothing special to report. Transac¬ 
tions have been few, hedge sales against spot cotton being easily absorbed 
by trade purchase in cover of new business concluded with spinners, and 
by some opening of straddle positions consisting of purchases of Sakel 
against sales of Ashmouni. 

On the spot market the differences of the various grades of Sakel have 
been transferred fiom basis January to basis March without reduction, 
which means a profit of $1 to $2 to holders of these cottons. 

As in the case of Uppers, we look for rather inactive markets, but a 
faiily steady tone. 

Sfoi. The total turnover for the five working days of the week under 
review amounts to about 13,400 bales, of which we estimate 6,000 bales 
Ashmouni and Zagora, 5,000 bales Sakellaridis and 2,400 bales other 
varieties. 


, while not being as broad as could be desired, 
fairlv salisf actorv; the demand has emanated 


Ashmouni and Zagora. The market for these varieties has been rather 
quieter, but a better demand has been noticed for the good grades. Spot 
differences do not show much change from last week. 

Sakellaridis. Cotton of this variety below fully good fair is becoming 
so scarce that very high premiums have now to be paid to secure even small 
quantities. Good and good to fully good have met with a better demand. 
Spot differences for fully good fair/good and above remain unchanged. 

Other Varieties. A^ain this week all grades of Giza 7 have been sought 
after, and better premiums than last week have been paid. A few lots of 
good to fully good Maarad have changed hands at about last week’s 
differences. Nahda and Pilion continue to be neglected. Fouadi fully 
good fair/good up to good to fully good has been well favoured. 


The Egyptian Produce Trading Co., Alexandria, Egypt, com¬ 
municate the following, under the date of December 31, 1932 ; — 

The year has drawn to its close without any change in the uncertain 
outlook which was the principal feature of nearly all our recent reports, 
and although the sentiment of official goodwill seems to be increasing on all 
hands, it is still too early to affirm that the end of our troubles is in view, 
and that better times are close at hand. What one can, however, be sure 
of is that the improvement, when it comes, will proceed slowly, and that 
its gradual progress will be the best guarantee of its definite reality. 

The world’s Stock Exchanges, which are the surest barometers of the 
situation, do not offer us any clearly marked tendencies. Trade as a whole 
is too closely connected with the political outlook to permit of its being 
considered without reference to the latter, which obviously is still immersed 
in obscurity. International questions of the greatest importance, such as 
debts and disarmament, are still being “ studied,” but France’s refusal 
to settle the December payment will compel the United States to approach 
the whole problem from a new angle. Tariff barriers, exchange 
restnetipns, low commodity prices, and the heavy load of agricultural 
mdebtedness, the badly-defined internal situation in Germany, the complex 
Manchurian problem and numerous others, all call for delicate handling. 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic Address “REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First-Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the VForld 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: g, Rue Stamboul, ALEXAJNfDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.” 


Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director. 
S. LAGONICO, Vtee-Chaimian. 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS 


Ginning Factories! MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents. 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. Alfleri & Hartmann, Znnch, Switzer- 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England land. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, GmbH, Bremen, 
delphia, U.S A, Germany 

Raffaefo Rietti, Milan, Italy Riva & Garcia, Barcelona, Spam 

Soci6t6 d’lmportadon et de Com- GoshoKabushikiKaisha, Osaka, Japan 
mission, Havre, France, Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (I<d.), Bom- 

Joskl et Gle., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India 


Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 


Telegrams Telephones 

“WELKIN, LIVERPOOL" 3820 CENTRAL, LIVERPOOL 

“BIPED, MANCHESTER" 0645-0646-0647, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER 

Private Wire LIVERPOOL—MANCHESTER 

WELD & CO. 
Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

42-465 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330, 331 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, 
and 47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBADC (Nord), France 


Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, SUDAN, 
BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA COTTONS 

Future Orders executed in LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK, NEW 
ORLEANS, CHICAGO, ALEXANDRIA, BOMBAY and HAVRE 
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Much is expected of the forthcoming World Conference, though the 
frequent repetition of such “ meetings oif the nations ” has rather decreased 
their moral value, so that one cannot yet base any sound hopes on this latest 
convocation. 

The sterling rate improved considerably during the period under review, 
moving from 3 . 19 I on November 30 to 3 . 32 ! to-day. 

Interest in cotton has suffered its usual seasonal decline but textile 
activity seems to be improving on all hands. Lancashire was in the market, 
and the improvement of the Sakel contract at Liverpool as compared with 
ours has directed increased attention to this growth on our market. 
Business with the Continent was rather quiet. Japan placed a number of 
imjwrtant orders at the beginning of the month, whilst America continues 
taking her^ supplies from spot Sakel (Egyptian Government consignments) 
lyii^ at Boston. 

The final Bureau report issued on December 9 indicated a crop of 
12 , 727,000 bales, exceeding general expectations by half a million bales. 
This provoked a temporary decline, but the recovery was rapid, producing 
the impression that the report gave the signal for releasing a certain volume 
of buying-power. On December 5 the Egyptian Government and the 
Minet-el-Bassal Commission published their estimates of the Egyptian crop, 
the figures being 4 , 197,471 cantars and 4 , 450,000 cantars respectively. In 
general, opinion here favours a crop exceeding even the latter estimate. 
The Sakel situation as at December 15 can be resumed as follows :— 

Crs. 

Stock at August 31, 1932 1,330,000 

Surplus of receipts over exports as at December 15 .. .. .. 200,000 

1,530,000 

Crs. 

Sakel crop (Govt, estimate) .. .. .. .. 1,080,000 

Less receipts to date . 630,000 

- 430,000 

Total supplies of Sakel in Egypt as at December 15 (including 

700,000 cantars Government holding) . 1,980,000 

It should be noted that we consider the Sakel crop should be estimated 
at 1 , 250,000 cantars instead of 1 , 080,000 cantars, as given above. 

Last season, during the period from December 18 to the close of the 
campaign, Sakel exports totalled 1 , 505 , 000 cantars, though this included some 
350,000 cantars consigned by the Government, and of which only a portion 
was sold. On the other hand, one must bear in mind that news of the 
Sudan crop is unfavourable, indicating a production of from 500,000 to 
600,000 cantars against some 900,000 cantars last year. Then again, it is by 
no means certain that our Government will, during the course of the present 
season, liquidate all its holdings. 

Carrying premia in Sakel futures have widened; we feel that, unless 
there is a radical change in the situation, they will be maintained through¬ 
out the season, 

The Uppers situation as at December 15 is as under:— 

Crs. 

Stock at August 31, 1032 (alter deduction of Crs. 300,000 sold to 

local .spinners) ., ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,315,000 

Surplus ol receipts over exports as at December 15 .. .. .. 510,000 

1,826,000 

Crs. 

Uppers (Ashmouni/Zagora) Govt, crop estimate .. 2,300,000 

Receipts to date .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,605,000 

-. 096^000 

Total supplies of Uppers in Egypt as at December 16 (including 

446,000 cantars Government holding) . 2,620,000 

It should he noted that we consider the Uppers crop should he estimated 
at a, 600,000 cantars instead of 2 , 300,000 cantars, as indicated abov$,' 
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Last season, from December i 6 to the end of the campaign, Uppcis 
exports totalled 2 , 710,000 cantars, but these did not include Government 
consignments It is clear that the widening of the disparity with American, 
which at the close yesterday stood at 207 gold points, will lead to a decline 
m the offtake of Uppers, but, all the same, the position of this variety is 
very strong We believe that discounts m Uppers futures will be main 
tamed 

Receipts smee the beginning of September amount to 3 , 104,281 cantars, 
and exports to 2 , 132,981 cantars, against 4 , 241,758 cantars and 2 , 668,969 
cantars respectively during the same period last season Stocks at Minet-el- 
Bassal now stand at 4 , 254,403 cantars (inclusive of 1,468 449 cantars Govern¬ 
ment holdmgs) against 5 , 641,397 cantars at this time a year ago 


We extract the following from the Deceml ei, 1932, repoit of 

2 he Missr Cotton Company — 

The fact that the markets have been able to withstand the onslaughts 
of finance and politics and of the two lecent Washington crop estimates, 
that they have not only remained steady but have shown a tendency to rise, 
IS proof to us that pnees have reached the lowest level possible, the worst 
has been discoimted in the present rates, and although we cannot foresee 
a considerable rise in the near future, yet we do believe that if a change does 
come It can only be towards a gradual higher level and not towards a 
lower one 

The state of trade is also on the improi e and likely to inspire confidence 
The U S Bureau of the Census has issued a statement to the effect that 
the American industry has worked -with 97 per cent capacity in October, on a 
single-shift basis, as compared with 84 9 per cent for October, 1931 Stocks 
throughout the mdustiy are low, due to extensive short time workmg in 
every country of the world, even the retail shops are empty, and thus we 
believe that once prices start their upward turn there vnll be a good demand 
all round 

The prospects of the cotton industry are everywhere brighter, wnth the 
exception of the uncertainty of whether planters in America will next 
season make a real effort to curtail production or not The Egyptian 
farmers did their share last year The leaders m Ameiica ought to realize 
that only a reasonable reduction of the acreage will maintain the equili¬ 
brium between production and consumption, which after many naid 
struggles, IS at last in sight The time must come when the world will 
again pay for agricultural commodities at the price which it ro‘'ls to 
produce them, and when this point has arrived, not before, the cotton 
industry, and almost every other industry, will feel the benefits, with the 
result of a return to normal output of manufactured goods, for the agn- 
cultural classes all over the world are the mainstay of the cotton industry 
It is not over-production which is at fault, but under consumption, made 
imperative through the stress of years 


The Mtssr Cotton Co , Alexandna, in their January leport state that the 
Egyptian Government had intended to commence selling its stock shortly 
after the New Year, but at the request of the Agricultural Syndicate the 
commencement of the sales has been postponed imtil February It is pro 
posed to sell the cotton then in the open market, probably by auction, in 
such small quantities that the sales will not depress the price 

It must be borne in mmd that the Government stocks have shrunk to 
unimportant figures There are left rmsold — 

58>ooo bales Ashmouni and Zagora 
90,000 bales Sakel 
4,000 bales Filion 

The export* figures are begmnmg to lag ver> much behind last year's 
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The shortage so far is 94,000 bales, and aiises prinupilly horn the smallei 
takings of England, which is 80,000 bales behind last year Owing to the 
disparity in price between Ashmouni and American, we have this season no 
chance of making up this deficit in other countiics, as was the case duiing 
the last few seasons 

There is a tendency to incicasc the estimate of the crop, 4 million 
cantars aie looked upon as likely, yet whitcvei figure it is going to be, 
it is sure to be less than the actual consumption 

We refei to what we wrote in one of our recent leports It is very 
probable that the faimeis will plant as much cotton as they possibly can 
One hears of a probable acreage of 2 million feddans Gi/eh 7 vhicli 
we have constantly recommended, is sure to make great headway, there 
has been during the last few weeks a ruoh in the demand foi sowing seed 
and one authority puts the likely acreage of this vatiety at 100,000 feddans, 
though this seems somewhat exaggeialed Such an acreage would supply 
70,000 to 80,000 bales During the past season only 20,000 bales were 
produced Spinners may be convinced that there will be an ample supply 
of this new variety in the coming season, and the piospects of its continued 
inciease in future yeais aie favourable It is an exceptionally high yielding 
variety, though the ginning outturn is low 


ERRATA. 


On page b; of the last issue of iHl INIPRHMIONAL COLION 
Bulletin (October, 1932, No 41) there is a slight crroi m the 
tabulation 

In the costs from Alexandria to jioit of landing the sub-total 
35 35 for Lower Egypt should read 45 4“i, and for Uppei Egypt 
instead of 33 55 should redd 43 65, with the consequent altciation 
to the total charges jxi cantar of 88 85 and 89 15 respectively 



Tk» Cikdd, Cain 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Crop Forecasts (All-India). 

Third Official Cotton Forecast, 1932-33. 


This forecast is based upon reports furnished by the under¬ 
mentioned provinces and states, which practically comprise the 
entire cotton area of India. It deals with both early and late 
varieties of cotton and relates generally to conditions up to the 
beginning of December, 1932. 

The total area sown amounts to 20,779,000 acres, as against 
22,358,000 acres at this date last year, or a decrease of 7 per cent. 
The total estimated yield is 4,233,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as 
compared with 4,093,000 bales (revised) at the corresponding date 
last year, or an increase of 3 per cent. 

Weather conditions have not been quite favourable, but the 
present condition of the crop is, on the whole, reported to be fan. 

The detailed figures for the jirovinccs and states arc shown 
below (the figures for the previous years are given in the appcnilcil 
statement): — 

Outturn 


Provinces and States- 

Bombay*- . 


• f 

itrea Bales of 

400 lbs. 

Acres each 

(thousands) (thousands) 
.. 6.137 l.JOO 

Yield 
per auo 

lbs. 

93 

Central Piovinccb and Bciai 


* 

. . '4,269 

823 

77 

Punjab* . 



. . 2.262 

610 

109 

Madras* 


* ft 

.. 1.728 

301 

8 ^ 

United Provinces".. 



.327 

170 

129 

Burma 



309 

62 

80 

Bengal* . 



76 

21 

12 

111 

Bibar and Orissa . . 


m ft 

65 

74 

Asssm. . 


• ft 

37 

lf> 

162 

Ajmer-Merwara 

North.-WeBt Frontier Piovince 


m « 

33 

11 

133 


V ft 

16 

3 

7.3 

Delbi . 


ft ft 

.. 2 

1 

18,3 

Hyderabad . 


ft ft 

.. 3,604 

521 

69 

Central India 


* f 

.. 1,062 

138 

62 

♦Including Indian btatos. 
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CROP FORECASTS (ALL INDIA)—Co/z/i/tued. 





Quitiiin 




*Vrca 

Bales ol 

Yield 




400 Ibfa. 

per acio 

Provinces and States 


Acres 

each 




(thousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs. 

LJarodti 

. ■ • « 

722 

124 

00 

Gwalior 

• . • • 

.•>63 

88 

01 

Rajputana .. 

. . 

407 

09 

08 

Mysoic 


80 

]0 

50 

'I'otal 

. . 

,. 20,77» 

4,233 

81 

On the basis of these hgurcs, the average outturn jicr acre of Uie 


[)reseiit crop for all-Iiidia works out at 8 i lbs., as against 73 lbs. at 
this time last year. 

A statement showing the present estimates of area and yield 
according to the lecognizcd trade descriptions of cotton, as com¬ 
pared with those of the preceding year, is given below. 


Uebciiplioub ol Cotton 
Oomras — 

Rhandosh .. 

Central India 
Bars! and Nagar 
Hydcra bad - Gaoi an I 
Bcrar 

Central Provinces 

Total. 

Dhollcra's 

Bcn^al-Sind : — 

United Provinces.. 

Rajputana .. ,. .. 

Sind-Piinjab 

Otliers 

I'otal. 

American : - 
i'uiijal) 

Sind . 

'L'ulal 

Broacii .. •. .* .. 

Coompta-Bharwars. 

WcstcruH and Morthenus 

Cocanadas . 

'Tinncvellics .. . 

Salein.s. 

Camhudia.s. 

Comillas, IJimnafa and other sorts.. 

Grand Total 


Acres Bales ol 400 lbs. each 


(tliousands) (thousands) 


1032-33 

1031-32 

1032-33 

1031-32 

I.OSO 

1.137 

226 

172 

1,615 

1,768 

224 

232 

2,407 

2,401 

358 

360 

883 

862 

130 

115 

2,073 

3,100 

505 

625 

1,206 

1,460 

258 

230 

10,233 

10,884 

1,761 

1,634 

1,540 

1,900 

383 

489 

527 

784 

170 

217 

440 

408 

80 

(81 

1,080 

1,000 

483 

403 

72 

74 

14 

16 

'2,72r} 

3.310 

747 

t716 

771 

750 


160 

BO 

40 

29 

12 

857 

805 

233 

172 

1,234 

1,204 

294 

281 

1,376 

1,254 

255 

208 

1.392 

1,720 

100 

244 

105 

176 

29 

33 

300 

275 

95 

76 

103 

148 

28 

27 

207 

200 

118 

80 

452 

374 

100 

67 

20,770 

22,358 

4.233 

t4.093 


* Tho comparative decrease in both area and yield is chiefly due to incomplete 
information received from tlie Western India States Agency of Bombay where 
‘ l)hollora.s ' variety is only grown, llie Agency States report an area of 805,000 
acres with a yield of 238,000 bales in this forecast, as compared with 1,410,000 
acres witli a yield ol 307,000 bales in tho corresponding forecast of last year and 
1,512,000 acres with a yield of 438,000 bales in the flnal (April) forecast of last year. 
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Adulteration of Indian Cotton. 


In a recently published leaflet, the Indian Central Colton 
Committee draws attention to the ill effects of adulterating 
the better types of Indian cottons 1 he statement points out 
that most mills follow the practice of mixing two or more 
varieties of cotton, for the manufacture of yarn, with the double 
object of reducing the initial cost of production and inequalities 
in grade, quality and colour which are frequently found to exist 
as between one bale and another oi between diffeient parts 
of the same bale In order to obtain the best jiossible 
results due regard must be paid, at the time of preparing 
a mixing, to the degree of cleanliness, colour and quality of its 
components and the physical and chemical properties of their 
fibres, as the harmful effects of a mistake or miscalculation at this 
preliminary stage are likely to persist throughout the subsequent 
processes of cleaning, spinning, bleaching, dyeing, etc , and give 
unsatisfactory results in the end But the calculations of even an 
expert mixer axe boimd to be upset if hen is compelled to work with 
cottons which have been adulterated without his knowledge 
Unfortunately, this happens occasionally because the short-staple 
varieties being generally more prohfic and possessing a higher 
ginning outturn are surreptitiously mixed with the long staple 
growths with a view to making undeserved profits A little 
reflection will show that this is a short-sighted policy, as repeated 
failure on the part of the spinner to obtain the anticipated lesults 
with adulterated cottons must antagonize the market against their 
districts of growth and depress the price of even its genuine 
varieties Besides, when the seeds get hopelessly mixed the good 
quality cottons may suffer seriously in quality as a result of cross- 
fertilization in the fields Spinning tests on special!3'’ prepared 
mixings of long-staple and short-staple Indian cottons have been 
made from time to time at the Technological Laboratory with a 
view to ascertammg the reduction in the spinning peiformani e ol 
the former as a result of their adulteration with known percentages 
of the latter In view of the great importance ot the results of 
these tests to the growers, as well as spinners of Indian cottons, tlie 
Indian Central Cotton Committee decided to give them wide 
publicity by publishing a separate leaflet on the subject with a new 
to combatmg the evil of adulteration 

The composition of the different senes of mixings used in these 
tests IS shown below — 

11/ Senes — 

P A 4F with 10 per cent 20 per cent, per cent , 40 per 
cent , and 50 per cent N T 16/S 

2nd Senes — 

P A 289F with 10 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 per cent . 40 per 
cent, and 50 per cent N T 16/28 

N B —^The three abovef-mentioned cottons belonged to the 
1929-30 season N T 16/28 is a selection from Mollisoni which 
IS an improved type of Punjab desAz 
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yd Scriei — 

P A 2b9F with 10 per cent , 20 per cent , 30 pei cent, 40 pci 
cent , 50 per cent , t)o per cent , 70 per cent , 80 per coat , 
and 90 per cent P A 4F 

4/// S(ries — 

Karunganm with 16 pci cent , 22 pii ctnt , 26 per cent , 
28 per cent , and 31 pti cent , Pulicliai 

N B — These cottons belonged to the 1930 31 season Spinning 
tests were also made on 100 per cent pure P A 4I, N T 16/2S 
and P A 289F of their respective seasons 

The following are the principal conclusions derived from these 
experiments — 

In every ease, adulteration impairs the quality of varn, even 
when the proportion of the short-staple cotton is relatively small 
I he number of yarn breakages in the ring frame mounts up, yarns 
become progressively less even, and in one case (4F and N T 
Mollisoni) are found to be considerably neppier than those spun 
from eithei of the two pure cottons 

1 he diminution in yarn strength, in come cases, is phenomenal 
Kaiunganni, which in the pure unadulterated state will yield a 
good 20 s warp, is found suitable for no more than 12’s standard 
warp counts, when mixed with 25 to 30 per cent of the short- 
staple Puhchai cotton It is further found that it the hbre- 
propeities of the short staple variety differ considerably from those 
of the long-staple variety, the diminution in yarn strength is both 
regular and continuous, so that, within a wide range of percentage 
composition, the spinning performance is very nearly proportional 
to the amount of the inferior growth piesent in the mixing Such, 
for instance, is the case with P A 289F and N T (Mollisoni) 
The former has a long and fine staple, while the latter is a relatively 
coarse and short-stapled variety It follows that, as the percentagfe 
of N T (Mollisoni) in the mixtiues is gradually increased by 
equal amounts at a time, the highest standard warp counts £01 
which the mixtures are found suitable decrease m a regular manner 
—a decrease of 3 units in the latter being associated with an 
increase of 10 per cent in the proportion of the former On the 
other hand, when the fibre properties of the inferior variety do not 
differ so radically from those of the supenor variety, the spinning 
performance of the mixtures declines at first lapidly and after¬ 
wards slowly, as the proportion of the short-staple cotton is 
gradually increased The diffeience in the; behaviour of these two 
senes of mixtures has been explained quantitatively in terms of the 
modification of their fibre-properties It is reali7ed that in actual 
practice it is neither customary nor advisable to attempt to mix 
widely dissimilar cottons, neveitheless it wiU be found useful to 
bear the above two conclusions in mind m order to form a correct 
estimate of the spinning performance of a mixture of known 
composition 

The observation made above that diminution in the strength 
of yarns spun fiom a mixture of two dissimilar cottons is directly 
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pioportional to the amount of the short-staple component gives 
us a useful working rule which may be applied either to infci the 
spinning peiformcince u£ a mixture of known composition oi to 
estimate the composition of a given mixture 


INDIAN COTTON ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Under Article b of the Agieement concluded at Ottawa between 
His Ma]esty’& Government and the Government of India, His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertook to 
co-operate in any practicable scheme that would bung about a 
greatei use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom 

In connection with the above undertaking, the following leprc- 
sentatives have been nominated by trade organizations in I anca- 
shire, and have been invited b5 His Maiesty s Government to foim 
a Committee to piomote the greater use ol Indian cotton iii this 
country Sir Richard H Jackson (Chairman^, Mr T Ashurst, 
Mr G W Bennett, Mr H S Butterworth, Mr R Houghton, 
and Mr James Littlewood 

The secretarial work has been undei taken by the Biitish C otton 
Growing Association 


Lancashire and Indian Cotton. 


As a direct result of the Ottawa Conference, the British Govcui- 
ment recently formed a committee to discover means by which the 
use of Indian cotton in England might he increased Two 
prominent members of this committee, viz , Mr H S Butterworth, 
of the Ash Spinning Company, Shaw, and Mi fames Littlewood, 
a director of the Lancashire Cotton Corpoiation, both oi whom 
possess many years’ experience m the spinning of Indian cotton, 
were recently interviewed by the Mane In sUr Guardian C omnuntal 
on the subject of the quality, uses and possibilities of Indian cotton 
in Lancashire We publish below, as likely to be ol inteicst to 
growers of Indian cotton, a resume of these interviews 

Ml Littlewood stated that, m his opinion, as soon as India 
produced the right cotton, there would be a lug riemand for it in 
Lancashire He further stated that the chief trouble with Indian 
cotton was that the bulk of the supply was of too short a staple 
for the Lancashire spinner The average length of Indian cotton 
was about s m to j m The shoitest American cotton used by bmi 
was about in to i in In his opinion, what was required fiom 
India was a larger supply of staple approximating to that of 
American i in to i J m , Liverpool style India certainly grew 
some long-stapled cotton, but not in sumcienl quantity Moreovci, 
the Indian spinners use most of it themselves This tendency had 
been much accentuated since India put an import duly on 
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American cotton He tlioug,ht that if India wanted Lancashire to 
buy more of lier cotton then she ought to produce a larger quantity 
of good cotton 

Mr Littlcwood further stated that a great deal of Indian cotton 
was used in J ancashirc now, and had bten used for a number of 
yeirs borne of it was spun by it sc If, but the bulk was blended 
with American, but even this season when lajian had incicased 
her consumjotion of American, she was using far moie Indian cotton 
than Lancashire 

lie gave it as his opinion that the reason for the wide difference 
in consumption was due to the different type of trade done in 
Lancashire, who had built up her own industry on cotton of il, in 
staple lhat was the staple required for the old India and 
China trade, the trade which had now elwnullcd tct a mere sha.elow 
of its former self 

He further stated that theie were some difficulties in the way 
of Lancashire using short staple Indian cotton, but they were not 
insuperable Many Lancashire mills could not handle short- 
staple cotton, because they weic not equipped with suitable 
machinery to deal with it Adaptation in plant was certainly 
needed to deal with Indian cotton Ihey would have to have 
improveel opening machinery to deal with the harder pressed 
Indian bales and smallei rollers to deal with shorter staple There 
were any number of mills in Lancashire which might be potential 
users of Indian cotton, hut they had not the capital to buy the 
new machinery 

In his opinion, other defects of Indian cotton were that it was 
not so well ginned as American, that there was too much mixing of 
staples and that there were wider variations m colour than in 
American He thought it all boiled down to the fact that India 
did not tak» sufficient care of her cotton India must improve her 
Cl op, both in quantity and quality There was no apparent reason 
why India should not giow more staple cotton of a kind suitable 
for ] ancashiie 

Mr II S Butterwortli tlioughl that ihcic was undoubtedly 
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much cotton giowii in India which if it were available foi I anca 
shire spinners, could be made into cloth of a quality equal to man> 
and superior to some of those now produced in 1 ancasliirc He 
thought that much of the cloth which had been substituted foi 
Lancashire goods in the Indian market was of an inferioi 
quality Unfortunately the world was not in a position to pay 
quality prices and it seemed to him the duty of spinners manu 
facturers, finishers and merchants m I ancasliire to co operate in 
marketing a range of cloths such as were produced by Kastern 
makers They in Lancashire had been told repeatedly that buyers 
would not accept from Lancashire goods lower than their usual 
standard He did not believe that to be the case, provided they 
made the price right 

If, by revising her ideas about qualities and turning her 
machinery over to the production of lower quality goods, Lanca 
shire could find more employment for hei spindles and looms, then 
m his opinion such an alter ation m the character of her trade v ould 
be a good thing In that case he thought than an increased use of 
short staple Indian cotton might prove an advantage to Lancashire 

Another spinner thought that, price for price, Indian cotton was 
dearer to use than American, because, owing to the risks of 
breakages., spindles had to be run more slowly for Indian, with 
the result that there was less production from the machines, quite 
apart from the fact that Indian cotton usually yielded a lower 
quality yarn The brownish tint of Indian cotton was not always 
a disadvantage In some cases he had even found its colour an 
asset when mixing it with American, for the resulting yarn had 
been very bright in colour 
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International cotton Congress, Prague 

JUNE 8, 9 and 10. 


1 he next International Cotton Congiess will be held in Prague 
during Whit-week, from June 8 to lo, 1933, and 1 elow will be 
found some information which will be found useful to intending 
delegates 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

A meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee will take 
place on Tuesday morning, June 6 at 100 am A meeting of 
the International Cotton Committee will also take place on 
Wednesday moining, [unc 7, at 100 am In the evening of 
fune 7, a banquet will be offered to the members of the Inter¬ 
national C otton Committee and the Joint Egyptian C otton 
CommilUe by the Minister of Commerce at the Ministry of 
r ommerce 


Iprovtstonal IProgramme 

or inr 

I 6th International Cotton Congress, to be 
held at PRAGUE, June 8 to lO, 1933. 

CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1933 

10 0 am ImiuguidlRiccption 

2 30 Jim 1 irst Session of the Congress 

t gypUan Sectional Meeting No i 
American Sectional Meeting No 2 
Indian Sectional Meeting No 3 

3-0 pm Reception ami Gaidcu Parly offered to delegates and 
ladies 

8 0 pm Banquet offered to delegates and ladies by the Master 
(otton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations 
of C/ccho-Slovakid 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1933 

9 30 a m Second Session of Congress 
General Subjects 

2 30 pm Technical Subjects 

50 pm Reception by the Lord Mayor at the Hotel tie \illc, 
Tea will be offered <-o the delegates and ladies 

70 pm Committee Meetings 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1933 

10 o a m Third Session of Congress (Carlsbid) 

Resolutions 

The following special subjects are suggested for discussion — 

The Effects of Futures Trading upon the Colton and the 
Cotton Yarn Market 

The Protection of Spinners from Financial Losses due to 
Failure of Cotton Exporters 

The Development of the More Looms per Weai er System 

The Effect of Unemployment Benefit upon European 
Industry 

Other subjects which have been suggested for discussion under 
the \arious sections are as follows — 

Moisture in American Cotton 

New Machinery and New Processes 

Experience of High Drafts 

Effects of Dyes on Different Vaneties of Cotton 

Limitation of Credits 

Microscopical Work in the Colton Mills 

Trade Restnctions, etc 

Those intending to submit papers on any of the above subjects 
should forward them to the t.ead Oftice, 238 Royal Exchange, 
Manchester, no later than Apnl 15 1933, m order that translations 
of the same may be made and circulated to all the delegates 

Any member wishmg to submit or desirmg to wiite a paper on 
another subject should communicate with the Head Office at an 
early opportunity 

It IS anticipated by the Czecho Slovakian Associations that 
a large numly^r of delegates will be attending the Congress There 
will be no limit to the number of delegates, but it must be clearly 
understood that no guarantee can be given that ddegates whose 
names are sent m after May 8, 1933, will be accepted 

The ^tings of the Congress will take place in the Palais der 
Baumwollspmner of the Wirtschafts\erband Csl Baumwoll 
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spmnereien (Hospodarsky Svaz Csl. Pradelen Bavlny), Revolucni 
I, Prague, where a general information bureau will be established 
for the benefit of delegates. 

Ladies are invited to attend the inaugural reception and also 
all social functions. 

Endeavours are being made to arrange that the final meeting 
of the Congress on Saturday, June 10, shall take place in Carlsbad 
at 10-0 a.m. Delegates and the ladies will leave Prague during 
the course of Friday evening, June g, probably by motor-bus. 
The Congress will terminate in Carlsbad on Saturday morning 
liefore lunch. 

A special luggage label will be issued to delegates which 
will lacilitate their passage through the Customs at the different 
frontiers. 

There are a number of high-class hotels in Prague and in 

Carlsbad, but special arrangements for hotel accomodation are 

not yet complete. This information will be circulated to the 

various national associations in due course. 

« 

Attention is drawn to the following statutes of the International 
Cotton Federation relating to the holding of International Cotton 
Congresses: — 

The associations in each country shall appoint delegates to 
attend the Congresses. No restriction shall be placed on die 
number of delegates any association may send, but the voting 
power shall be as follows: — 

One vote for each million spindles or part thereof. 

One vote for each 40,000 looms or part thereof, but not 
more than twenty votes to be given by any one country. 

Voting shall be by the showing of hands, hut shall be by 
ballot if desired by 25 per cent, of those present empowered to vote. 

Each association shall, before the end of March, appoint its. 
delegates for the following Congress, and shall at once intimate 
to the secretary the names, postal addresses and cable addresses 
of such delegates 

Fourteen days’ notice shall, if possible, be given to the secretary 
at headquarters of any change in the appointment of delegates. 

The expenses of delegates shall be paid by the association 
they represent, or by the delegates themselves. 

If a delegate be unable to be present he may be replaced bj’’ 
another representative of his association. This representative, 
however, must present satisfactory credentials to the Committee. 

Any association wishing to bring a subject before the annual 
Congress, or propose the alteration of a rule, shall forward its 
resolution to the secretary at headquarters brfore the end of 
March. 

Delegate*^ may speak in English, French or German, but it is 
desirable that they use the English language, in order to obviate, 
as far as possible, the necessity of translation. 
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No Successful Automatic Weaving 

possible without QUELLIN! 






H THE pioduct that gives less 

^ breakages m the loom, thanks 

^ to a higher bieakmg-stiam, 

greater elasticity and closer 
rP\ I |p>. yams — therefore higher 

d production 

UVe can aotually prove this I 


W. A. SCHOLTEN’S 

^ CHEMICAL WORKS LTD 

Textile Department, GRONINGEN, HOLLAND 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, P£T£R STREET, MANCHESTER, EnJIand 


m AUtm MEECLESDFN 
MAVCHESTEE 


T^Juum BL Vckfnars 0480 
QobUz A B 0 6th Edition imd Bentley a 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 

Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands — 




DRUM U/IND 


RtfifaetUatlpes mChtna 


THE CHINA ENGINEERS’ Ltd, IS, Mutcim Rond, SHANGHAI 


In Jntmn 


KOMSHI&CO„ OSAKA. M ^ ^ 
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Mule Yarn on Ring Frame. 



M essrs platt bros 

& CO LTD, textile 
machinists, of Oldham, 
announced last November the 
production of a new veitical 
spindle weft yarn iing spinning 
frame where the resultmg product 
has all the characteristics and 
appearance of cotton yarn spun on 
the mule The makers state that 
they have only permitted the new 
spmning system on the ring fiame 
to be made public after the new 
machines had been tried out 
under practical working con¬ 
ditions 

Theoretically, the winding ten¬ 
sion on a constant speed rmg 
spinning frame varies inversely 
with the winding on diameter of 
the cop or bobbin It becomes 
deal, therefore, that when wind¬ 
ing at the nose of the cop, or }ust 
where the yarn is actually m con¬ 
tact with the bare spindle, a 
relatively high twisted yarn has, 
up to the mvention of the new 
machine, been essential to prevent 
yarn breakage when wmdmg at 
the critical diameter The new 
invention appears to provide the 
solution in a soft twisted yarn 
The new machine is the out¬ 
come of such extensive experi¬ 
ments, conducted throughout 
with the specific objects of supply¬ 
ing to the industry a ring 
spinning frame capable of pro¬ 
ducing a soft, full yarn with the 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LEA TEST AND 
THE SINGLE THREAD TEST. 


{TBchiiological Bulletin^ Senes B, No i5j ladiau Ccnttal Ctitou 

Committee 8 annas) 


We publish below a summary of a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee — 

In The Textile 11 eekly of April 8, 1932, Gregson has suggested 
a method of predicting the lea breaking strength of a yarn from an 
analysis of the individual results of its single thread test As hi*- 
conclusions were based upon the behaviour of only one yarn, it was 
not possible for him to infer eithei tlie general applicability or the 
limitations of his method The present paper desciibes the rc'^ults 
of application of Gregson’s method, with the above mentioned two 
objects to 144 carded and combed yarns, spun from standard 
Indian cottons into counts ranging from 6*s to 80 s The following 
conclusions are derived — 

1) The lea strength, as obtained by Gregson’s method, is 
generally greater than the observed lea strength when the lea ratio 

lea strength (lbx 100 

160 X mean single thread strength (lb ) 

IS less than 70, and less than the observed lea strength when the lea 
ratio IS greater than 70 

(2) The percentage differences between the calculated and the 
observed lea strengths are comparatively small only if tl e lea ratio 
lies between 67 and 77 In almost aU other cases the percentage 
differences are quite large, 1 e , Gregson’s method breaks down 
completdy 

(3) Even when the lea ratio lies between 67 ana 77 the agreement 
between the calculated and the observed lea stren^h is not always 
\ery good—a discrepancy of 5 per cent is quite common, of 10 
per cent not uncommon 

(4) There is apparently no relation between the counts and 
“ lea ratio,” so that unless a lea test is actually performed it is not 
possfible to foretell the "lea ratio” of a vam 

(5; In view of the above conclusions, the only practical appli¬ 
cation of Gregson’s method is that, when both tests are performed, 
it can serve as a check upon the lea test results in those cases in 
which the lea ratio lies between 67 and 77 It cannot be used to 
predict the lea strength in any and every case 

(g E\en m the case of similar yams, spun from duplicate lots 
of the same cotton, the percentage differences between the 
calculated and the observed lea strength may sometimes assume 
large values This is probably due to the different degrees of 
iiregul^ties m the 'itructure of yarn whidi are revealed moie 
mmutely by the smgle thread test than by the lea test 
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New Conditions 


T he Standards of yesterday are not 
the Standards of to-day. Conditions— 

new and difficult—that Cotton Mills are 
forced to meet cannot be passed over lightly, 
but require a deep and thorough analysis 
by practical men. 

THE Textile Development Company, whose 
men are former Overseers and Super¬ 
intendents, has for many years analysed 
Cotton Mills in many parts of the world. 
In fact our work has covered over six million 
spindles in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Holland, Canada, 
and the United States. 

WE feel that an analysis by our Company, 
or a MILL SURVEY, does much to help a 
mill to meet the new conditions, and will 
contribute very much to help place your 
Mill on a sound basis. 


Textile Development Co. 

80, Federal Street 1001, Jefferson Std. Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. ^ GREENSBORO, N.C. 

U.SA. U.SJV. 
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COTTON- and WASTE-SPINNERS 

IF YOU WANT a BETTER CARDING 

SPINNING 

USE YARN 

Scholten s Spinning Oil 

THE Spinning Oil for all waste-spinning! 
Highest greasing and oiling at lowest price! 

Ask for particulars and samples. 

W. A. SCHOLTEN’S Chemical Works, Ltd. 

Textile Depetrtmentf 

GRONINGEN (HoUand). 


Siietet 

ESTABLISHED 1789. 

Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Johe Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited. 

Switzerland. 
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Ring and Traveller Designs and 

Speeds. 


By DONALD EADIE {Eadie Bros. & Co. Lid.). 


M uch of the information which follows has been gathered 
by machinists and ringmakers in other countries with whom 
we come into very close contact in order to secure the 
necessary working of certain patents. The information which 
they send us is usually very detailed, and we are left with the 
impression that tests of all kinds are more willingly undertaken and 
more thoroughly made there than here—at any rate so far as our 
trade is concerned. 

It is a remarkable thing how many of the technical articles 
on ring spinning agree that the traveller is the most important part 
of the machine, and it is, therefore disappointing to find how little 
interest is taken in any new style that we want to try out. 


Spinning Rings and Travellers, 


In Fig. I (rt') you will find illustrations of the common types 
of spinning rings together with their appropriate travellers. The 
No. 2 flange ring, with a flange width of 0.163 in- SLnd the 1^- 
flange and 2-fiange travellers take care of practically all European 
medium and fine count spinning. There are a few installations of 
rings with a flange width round about 0.157 in., but practically 
none of No. i flange (0.125). 

In the United States it is ^uite otherwise, and I am indebted to 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company, of Massachusetts, for 
the following information : — 


A generation ago No. i flange-rings were commonly used 
on counts 40’s and flner; ten years ago on 30’s and flner, with a 
tendency to-day on 20*s and finer. Americana have little 
question as to the wisdom of this division of flanges. 

This means that in spinning rings 4 and less in diameter 
there arc far more i-flangc rings tlian 2-flange in use. This means 
that the range of counts which, in England, is covered with one 
type of ring and two types of traveller, in America is covered with 
two types of' ring and three t3^es of traveller. believe that these 
I-flange rings do not last quite as long as the heavier 2-flange 
type, and this is probably due principally to the smaller bearing 
surfaces and possibly in part to the lighter ring not hardening so 
well. 


This increasing tendency to use narrower flanges which is 
noticeable in America has come about because of the increased 


* By Donald Eadie, in a lecture before members of the Textile Institute, 
and extracted from Tiie Journal of the Textile Institute for December. 
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spindle speeds of the last few years The object is to get moie 
stock into the body of the traveller so as to withstand the harder 
usage This is on the same principle as the substitution hcie of 
I ^-flange travellers for 2 -flange, but it can be carried a step further 
because the ring flanges are smaller The limiting factors m this 
direction are the dirt and fly which collect on too small a traveller 
and break down the end and the possibility that too stifi and 
heavy a traveller will break off the ring flanges For instance, 
until Indian mills started using better mixings of cotton the i^-in 
flange traveller could not be used there at aU 


m 

1 fCAN«e Ring 


Fig 1 —Spinning Rings 


O \ Flange 



Curved web Rins 


r~°i 

FuANoe Ring 

Z Flangc Ring 



3 Fuangc 



Section! of modern 
Spinning Ring 



5 Flange 



ABC 

A Normal Spinning Traveller 
B Old Elliptcal Traveller 
C New Elliptical Traveller 


5 Flange Ring 


(0 


Possibly the greatest difference between British and Ameiican 
practice, however, is to be found in the temper of the travellers To 

^me extent this applies also to some Continental countries 
Different countries show a marked preference for hard, medium 
or mild-tempered ;teaveUers This country favours the medium 
or ^d, while USA insists on the hardest possible We have 
to bear this in mind when executing our orders I shall have a 
little more to say on the subject of traveller temper below 
, turn our attention to the rings and consider the 

fartors which permit of the highest speeds These are (i) the use 
Possible matenal, homogeneous and freefromyois and 
whK* hsr&is wdl, (2) correct design in relation to Se tovdkr 




uouDiing Kings 
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used, (3) workmanship, in which is included hardness and finish 
The essentials of good design are fieedom for the tra\eller and a 
well shaped bearing 

hig I (b) shows a ring trairllcr in its noimal lunning position 
on the flange of a spinning ring You will notice that the inner 




toe oi the traveller runs just cleai of the web of the ring and that 
the bearing of the traveller an the ring has been kept as large as 
possible so as to minimize weai If the bearing were allowed to 
bf at the toe it would be very small indeed and would soon wear 


Grease Lubncat&d Rings Oil Lubricated Rings O I Lubricated Ringb us ng \\ ck Feed 
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into the ring web We have several times come across rings where 
the web has been left too thick so that the travelleis dipped and 
held it—^naturally they would not work at all Spinning ring 
design seems to have lesolved itself into the present st> le all over 
the world, and although we have put out many experimental lots 
embodying slight variations, we have never received a leport about 
them that justified any important change 

A good bearing surface is of the utmost imjiortance to 
travellers running at ‘Speeds of 60 ft per second and upwards You 
may not have realized it, but it is none the Ic^s an everyday job 
for a traveller to run as far and as fast as The Royal Scot ” 
Four hundred miles in 8^ hours is what this famous tram does, but 
this only works out at 68 ft per second, and as I shall show you 
presently, travellers are running at almost twice this speed The 
ring must therefore be polished and burnished to the highest 
possible extent so as to help the tra\eller to give a useful life In 
the old days it used to be essential with new rings to reduce speed 
and fit travellers two or three sizes lighter Speed was then 
worked up gradually and heavier travellers used till the old 
maximum was reached again This was a slow and expensive 
process, and many mills now buy super finished rings at a small 
extra charge because the period of runmng in is thereby greatly 
shortened This first came to my notice some vears ago when a 
Continental millowner told me that by paying 10 per cent extra foi 
super finished rings he had been able to work up to his maximum 
of 11,500 r p m m nme days I do not know what size the rings 
were, but if they were i ms , the traveller veloaty was over 80 ft 
per second No other such outstanding performance with new, 
unlubricated rings has ever come to my notice The effect on the 
traveller of a poor bearing surface is to generate heat, and the 
effect of heat is to soften (or temper) the metal bv drawing out the 
hardness The common complaint is ‘ My travelleis are burning 
away ” Now tra\ellers are made hard and brittle to start witli, 
and then tempered down so as to give them sufficient spring to 
withstand the strains of going on to the iing and of running at 
high speed o\er indifferent surfaces, such as old rings Not only 
do different sues require different tempers but also different markets 
have their mdiMdital fancies Tempering 01 softening induces 
changes of colour in the steel, so when a traieller changes coloui 
m use it IS being softened and worked bejond its useful limit 
Ihe cause is excessive friction which may be due to new rings, 
lugh speeds, excessive weight or dirt When conditions are 
perfect and a lighter travellei will not give the results required 
and discoloration still continues, then you may know that you 
have gone beyond the useful limit This limit for unlubricated 
fuming lings has oeen put at 70 to 75 ft per second by three 
different competent authorities, a C ontinental ring maker, a Conti¬ 
nental machinist, and an Aaneiican ring-maker Reduced to an 
easily appreciated form, this is roughly equivalent to 10,700 r p m 
with a li, ms ring 

Uiiftl a few days ago I was quite satisfied that this speed of 
70 75 ft pCT second did in fact represent something near the 
maximum, but my ideas have just been upset by some figuies 
tcccived. from Amencsi These aril apply lo big package spinning 
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installations, and tliey run up to just over 100 ft per second I 
shall have more to say about these latei in thi& paper 

To icturn to the subject of the useful maximum for unlubncated 
steel tiavellcis, whilst I shall show you one or two examples 
exceeding this so called limit, I have particulars of three separate 
attempts in diffcu nt jiaits of the continent to spin on dry rings with 
triirclltr speeds lound about go ft per second T.hat is to say 
about 20 ]xr cent higliei than the useful maximum mentioned just 
now On of these was just able to pioducc results for about four 
weeks, stalling with ficshly burnished rings, but at the end of 
th It time detciioration of the ring set in and spinning became 
imi o'^sible 1 lit other two attempts weic botl abandoned 

Ihcie are various factors which are easily overlooked in con 
nection with extremely high traveller speeds For example, centri 
fugal foice or the piessuie of the traveller against the ring increases 
according to the square of the velocity, so that if you raise the speed 
with a 2I in ring by about 10 per cent you get something hkt 
24 pel cent increase in the centiifugal force A traveller weighing 
one giain and running on a 2-in ring with a spindle speed of 
10,000 would be thrown against the flange of the ring with a force 
of approximately 6^ ounces weie it not tor some offsetting pull of 
the yarn 

I have seen it stated that higher speeds are possible on larger 
rings because the travel]ei is not called upon to change direction so 
shaiply, and certainly our highest recorded speeds are on fairly 
big rings For instance, the three unsuccessful attempts on the 
Continent to spin at QO ft per second were all on smallish rings, 
certainly under 2 ins Whereas the successful American attempts 
are mostly on 2], and 3 in rings 

At high speeds there is a tendency for the travellers to be thrown 
outwards to such an extent that they may rub heavily on the out 
side of the ring This is curable by the use of travellers with a 
smaller how if other considerations allow of it 

A point which sometimes arises between the ring user and the 
ring maker is the question of unroundness Now although the 
amount of unroundness has been greatly reduced in lecent years 
owing to better contiol of the heat treatment, there is still a certain 
amount of distortion, and in this connection you will be interested 
to heai of the following test earned out in 1923 at the Wiitinsville 
Cotton Mills, at "WhitinsYiHe, Massachusetts The test was 
carried out on a frame of 176 spindles, and one side, of 88 rings, 
was selected for roundness and the other side held rings fiom 
002 in to 027 in out of lOund The spindles were most care^'ully 
set at top, bottom and middle positions of the rail, the rail being 
laised and lowered as many as six times in ceitam cases to get tlie 
spindles accuiate The rings were i flange reversible of i in 
diameter, the counts were 32’s twist, and the spindle revs were 
9,400 Average room temperature and wet-bulb leadings were 
taken thioughout The test ran three weeks and travellers 
were changed every third day The results were as follows m ends 
down — 



Round 

Out ol Round 

1st Vi cek 

IbJ 

101 

2nd week 

161 

in 

“Jrd week 

190 

177 


524 

451 
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All aveiagt of four dgaiiibt five in favoui ot the uniound rings 
The number of ends down weie counted sepaiatelv for every one or 
the 176 rings, and hve of the round rings exceeded ten bicdks 
in the thiec weeks and seven of the unround oivs did the 'laine 
thing The yarn fiom all spindles is leporit d to have been cqu uly 
good by appearance and test The manager s rein irk dt the tin* 
is illuminating He said How much out of round do my iinp-s 
ha\t to be to give me peifect spinning^ 


Double Rings and Traveilers 

As in the case of spinning rings, thej vary in size of bearing 
according to the w01k they have to do but by far the greatest pio 
proportion are of the standard t3?pe This type artually handles 
work from heavy tyre cords down to 120 s twofold In this country 
nearly all doubling is done on this ti pe of ring, as it is the only 
type that can be adequately lubricated Abroad, particularly in 
France, there is a lot of dry doubling cairied out on spinning 
section rings with the travellers running unlubricatcd, but this 
work is fairly severe on the rings 

The allegeo ad\antages or using a spinning ring foi dry 
doubling were once explained to me by a French machineiy agent 
as follows If frames are to be fitted with a ‘ cop building 
motion ’ I never recommend grease-lubiicated doubling rings as 
the dirty traveller is constantly running close to the yarn With a 
taper build the traveller only gets close to the yarn as the bobbin 
fills up all o\erHe went on to sav that spinning shape 
travellers are also more satisfactory and cheapei than fine eai 
shaped doubhng travellers and this far more than compensates for 
the 50 per cent leduction in the hfe of the rings 

Several different metals are in common use for the travellers, 
such as steel, various analyses of brass, phosphor bronze, etc , 
stainless steel, monel metal and German silvei have also been tried 
These metals haie difterent characteristics which appeal to certain 
users For instance, phosphor bronze has better wearing qualifies 
than most of the copper alloys, whilst its coefficient of friction is 
not much diflerent Steel is liable to rust, has a higher coefficient 
of friction, but is harder German silver does not rust and is fairly 
rigid which is an ad\ antage in certain cases 

It IS interesting to note m connection with doubling travellers 
that the high speeds in parts of the Continent have lesulted in a 
considerable change over from brass wire to steel w ire, as the brass 
was not stiff enough This applies, for instance, in a country like 
Switzerland, where 105 2 yams were being doubled a few vtais 
ago on H in rings at sue! high speeds as 12,000 r p m , and in 
some cases eien 13,000 Ai^l now even the steel travellei does not 
se^ni to be stiff enougfh, acconlinsf to one custonicr who ib running' 
at 11,000 with 2^ in rings ® 


Lubricants and Lubricated Rings 

Lubrication of doubling rmgs has been the subject of a great 
nwny patents, some inventors set about trying to make more 
effective use of ^ease others tned to use oil Before we consider 
any of these m detail let us look? into this, question of oil or grease 
In the common doubling ring grease is applied by hand to the 
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Cone Winding at 7S0 yards per minute. 
Warping at 750-1000 yards per minute. 


THE ABOVE SPEEDS ARE 
DEFINITELY BEING SECURED 
IN ACTUAL MILL PRACTICE. 

WINDING AND WARPING 
COSTS ARE BEING REDUCED 
TO ONE-FIFTH OF THE 
COSTS ON THE OLD SLOW 
SPEED SYSTEMS. 


Universal Winding Company 

MANCHESTER 

BOSTON PARIS 
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inside of the ring 1 he hrst revolution ot the spindle v,hips tin 
traveller through the grease, and I have seen an estimation that 
only about one hfth of what is applied ever lubiicahs the tra\cllci 
—the rest flies off on to the floor, etc I do not think this figure 
IS quite right, but anyhow a great deal is wasted Ihe grea c has 
the consistency of clotted cream, and th» traveller is shaped '•o as 
to leave a reserve at the top As the ring waims up, the giease 
slowly runs down and lubricates the tiaveller bearing, and is 
finally thrown off under the plates by the little end of the tiavcllei 
The advantages of OTease are that it ‘ stays put long enough 
to do its job (or nearly so), it can be obtained practically stainless, 
and it IS a good lubricant when the quality is right This mattei 
of quality must not be overlooked In grea<^e you only get what 
you pay for, and there is no difficulty in making up a grease which 
contains from 20 per cent to 30 per cent of water 

Now what are the disadvantages of grease^ Firstly, it has to 
be applied by hand to each individual nng and the fiame must 
be stopped If the work is either so heavy or so fine that greasing 
has to take place more than once per dofl there is considerable loss 
of time Grease is, of course, affected by the tempeiature of the 
ring and bv the atmospheric temperature In a hot room it thins 
and runs off quickly, whereas in a cold room it may be in a 
crumbling condition and get knocked off the rings without doing 
much good Lastly, the grease thrown off by the travellers collects 
in a nasty black mass under the rails from whence it is a tedious 
process to remove it 

It has always been realized that oil would be as good a lubricant 
as grease, but the difficulty until recently has been in getting it to 
stay on the bearing surfaces A few doublers have applied it with 
a brush to the ordinary doubling ring, but it tended to run off 
much too quickly 

The various systems of wick feeding not only overcame this 
difficulty but they enabled the doubler to cut out all stoppages for 
lubrication Od, of course, is practically unaffected by the 
changes of temperature experienced in a mill, so that unless the 
supply is interrupted, lubrication should remain almost constant 
at all hours of the day and at all stages of the build Again the 
surplus lubricant thrown off on to the under '^ide of the rails 
easily removable with a cloth, and this represents some saving 
of time 

One of the oil lubricating rings was made by my firm ovti 
twenty five years ago It is illustrated in the first figure of 
Fig 2 (b) The special lubneant was put in the well round 
the nng t^ and flowed down the holes to the traveller bearing 
surface This idea has been levived in two different forms by 
others m the last four or five years, but it has not been widely 
adopted so far as my information goes In one of these a ring 
IS pressed into an alummium plate holder, the ring having holes 
through which the lubneant comes from speaal wells in the holder 

Holp m rings have two disadvantages—they are inclined to get 
dogged with dirt, and they are also indmed to make the tiavellers 

K , if they are actually on the traveller beanng surfaces Wc 
seen this on worn samples, and there is nearly always a mark 
or htHe just where the traveller lands after its jump Incidentally, 
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if the traveller dots jump oi get a bump it is surprising liow quickly 
it wears a spot on the haidcst ring I remember once investigating 
a ling complaint whcic the eontcnlion was that we had made our 
rings from steel tube coni umng a longitudinal flaw, as neaily all 
the rings wcio wern it one sjiot aftei a few months use Well 
hist of all we el ^n t use tubing so Ih it elis] ose d of the longitudinal 
flaw theory Secondly e ui tests of th wern spots bowed them 
to be as hire! is the lest c 1 the img lo cut a long storj shoit 
we found ju the end that the spume i hael ot hi tiave Her clearers 
so close thit they weie nuking the trivellci lump the allege I 
flaw was wbcic theylindcd 

Next consider the wick lubiirateel iings which aic of seieral 
kinds The simplest of the^c was leally a standaid tape of 
doubling ring with the addition of a hole bDred thiough the wall 
in which a wiek was iiiscited giving point lubrication Ihis wick 
connected with a le rive somewhere on th(„ rail oi in the holder 
(See the flrst flguic m h ig 2 (r) 

Anothe,! wick lubiic itcel iing hael two holes clasc together veith 
the wick laccel 1 etween them in a shallow slap second figuie ii 
Fig 2 (0 

A third type has one < i two grooves completclv encircling the 
inside of the ring In the gioovcs aic a number af holes through 
the will of the ring and i wick or wicks are laced in and out as 
many times is an nccessuy to en urc sufficient lubucation foi the 
work to lx eh ne 1 he iiiingfinent is shown in the third figure 
on h ig 2 (e) 

'Wlicrevci wicks aie cinplnveel the rcseuc ol oil is held cither m 
each ineiividual liolehi oi in a coiumean reservoir filled with fcllpio 
vided in the rail 1 his tj i e of ring has not found much favour yet 
outside of the United States but ovci thcie some suipnsingly fane 
performances have been jiut up not only with cotl n but with 
worsted and silk as well but paiticularly with silk The highest 
traveller speed that we know of has been achieatd on this ring, 
namely 1 1 400 1 11 m spindle speed with 21 in iings on a Fletcher 
silk twister Inis was not done on one ri two spindles as ai 
0X1)01 imcnt but m bulk and on the si length of it a further 5 000 
rings have been installed Ihe tiavellci speed in this case works 
out at about r ^6 ft pci second—loughly the equnaknt of 18 000 
levs with i I s in iiiig 

Finally I ilhistiate inothei type of wick oiling ring of which 
ncaily 1 million aie in use the fourth figuie on rig 2 
Sufficient oil for several days running is applic d to a felt pad sunk 
into the existing ring rail This ic serve connects with a spring 
wick clipped into a helical groove on the inside bearing surface of 
the ling The obiecl of a helical as oiiposed lo a horizontal 
groove IS to secure even distribution of the oil ovei the whole 
bearing surface of the travellei The traveller draw® off the oil 
by suction the flow starling and stopping automatically 

Control of tlie rate of feed is obtainable through the heavy felt 
pad in the rail which can be made to feed the wicks just sufficient 
oil to maintain a constant film between rir^ and traveller Experi 
menls with wick lubrication show that the wicks cannot be allowed 
to dip into free oil unless some control is intioduced to check the 
flow 
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The system is in operation on all sizes of ring from 14-tn to 
5^-in , and appears to be equally satisfactory for an> size The 
increase in production due to freedom from any stoppages for 
lubrication is considerable and easily calculated The increase 
in spindle speeds varies to an enoimous extent, but has been 
greatest in this country where speeds have been low Twenty- 
five per cent increases have been quite common here 

The even lubrication afforded by wick oiling has resulted in 
more regular twist, which has appealed to many doublers It has 
also given such a smooth and even run to the traveller that the 
reduction in drag had to be made up by using half a size or a size 
heavier traveller 

The following are three examples of the benefits of wick 
lubrication — 

Firm A was doing 100/2 voile varn with 70 turns on i j,-in imgs 
at 8,000 They stated that this was their maximum with greased 
rmgs, but since they have adopted oil lubrication they can run 
successfully at 10,000—25 per cent rise m speed, from 18 metres to 
22^ metres per second 

Firm B was putting 50 turns of twist into real silk on grease- 
lubricated doubling rings, m diameter, at only 5i500 ^^^vs 
They found it necessary to stop the frame some time before the 
bobbins were quite full in order to re grease the rmgs This was 
a slow process, as it had to be done with a thm-bladed knife owing 
to lack of room They went over to wick lubricated rings, and 
are now runmng at 7,500 revs with no stoppages between doffs 
This increase in speed is 36 per cent 

In the United States, silk twisters have been limited to speeds 
of 3,500 to 4,500 with their special rings and bar travellers With 
the aid of the laced type of wick oiling ring they are now 
advertising that their frames can be run up to 10,00c revolutions 

There is one difficulty which may arise in the case of rings with 
controlled oil lubrication When a great deal of water is used, as 
in the Scotch system of doubling, the natural epim tends to get 
washed out of the cotton and accumulates on the outside of the 
ring tcro In this position it causes trouble m starting up, as the 
head of the traveller is pulled on to the stidsiness and the end comes 
down With greased rings this does not happen to nearly the 
same extent, as the grease is applied to the ring top and some 
finds its way over on to the outside, where it prevents the stickiness 
mom takmg hold This difficulty caused us a good deal of tiouble, 
but after we found that it had nothmg whatever to do with the 
lubricating oil, and ever3rthing to do with the amount of water 
used, we began to see dayhght I think we may claim to have 
got ovCT the difficulty now by brushmg the travellers once or more 
per doffing with a brush dipped m a speaal oil which keeps the 
gum from getting tacky 

“ Brassing 

No talk on doubling rmgs and travellers would be complete 
without some reference to that bugbear of the wet doubler—brassed 

to be “ brassed ” when the brass of the 
traveller has been deposited on the bearing surfaces, and it is 
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comparable to “ lunnmg a bearmg ” A brass traveller careering 
round a steel ring at some 45 m p h must be adequately lubncated 
There must be a him of oil between the traveller and the ring, and 
so long as this oil him is maintained no trouble need be expected, 
but should the oil him break down, the rubbinp surfaces rapidly 
become dry and trouble is the inevitable result Minute particles 
of the traveller are rubbed off, and become deposited on the nng 
surface, increased friction is set up, speed is reduced, and the 
results are thus very similar to a “ run ’ or “ seized bearing 

This can happen very quickly, in fact, a few minutes of oil 
shortage and the damage is done It can also 1 appen owing to 
the use of a poor quality of lubricant or to overlo ding There is 
only one cure The imgs must go back to a maker to be cleaned 
up When you think of the monotony of hand greasing hundreds 
or rings several times a day it is not to be wondered at that the 
work IS sometimes “scamped “ or that a few rings get missed 
There is yet another way in which it can happen Grease is some¬ 
times kept in a very cold stoie, so that it is brought to the operative 
in a crumbling condition moie like cheese than cream Naturally 
it does no good in this state, and gets knocked off by the first 
revolution of the traveller The moral is keep your grease in a 
moderate temperature 

{T/u\ artide will be concluded tn our next issue') 


NEW BALL-DRAG SHUTTLE. 


Two Burnlev men have introduced a shuttle improvement which 
should be of great service to the weaving industry The invention, 
which has been patented, takes the form of a ball-drag or ball- 
tension shuttle 

Ihis method of putting tension on cotton yarn is seen in 
\ arious forms on preparatory machim ry of the winding-frame and 
and other t3qie' of mechanism, but the inventors claim that they 
are the first to adapt a form of this tensioning deMce to the 
shuttle 

It IS claimed that the new shuttle is so made that ballooning 
IS j educed to a minimum, and cockled, rough, uneven selvedges 
are prevented Tliest twin evils have hitherto been combated in 
a most unsatisfactory manner by the apphcation of “mops” in 
the weft tunnel ot the shuttle 

The ball drag shuttle collects practically no dust, for the metal 
ball IS constantly changing its position owing to the vibration set 
up by the moving shuttle 

This ball IS in constant contact with the weft flow and it is 
confined within the shuttle in such a manner that it cannot possibly 
come out As the shuttle is checked or pulled up abruptly m the 
box the ball put-s a brake, as it were on the weft This happens at 
each side of the loom and thus counteracts any tendency tne weft 
may exhibit to form an unduly large loop 

The makers of this new shuttle are Messrs Thomas Comstive 
Ltd, Caldei \ ale Road, Burnley 
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Sizing, Finishing and Printing 

Materials. 


By G. F. DALBNOORD* 


M any dyeing and bleaching operations have been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated both from the scientific and the mechanical side, but others, 
e.g.j sizing and finishing, are only at the beginning as regards 
scientific control, and there will undoubtedly be great developments in the 
near future. The notes which iollow are specially concerned with (il 
sizing, (2) finishing, (3) printing. 

(i) Sizing. 

The fundamental purposes of sizing are {a) to give to the yarn the 
necessary siiftness, strength and elasticity, to enable it to withstand the 
mechanical operations of weaving, and {b) to give the yarn compactness 
and smoothness in order to reduce frictional resistance during the 
mechanical operations of warping and weaving. 

Whilst in the loom the warp has to withstand many mechanical 
influences, some of which act on the yam internally and some on the 
surface. Those influences which act internally arc (i) the tension given 
to the yam in the loom, and (2) the motion of the reeds, which alternately 
slackens and strains the warp at regular intervals in driving the weft 
into the warp. The influences which ad superficially are (i) the c>es of 
the healds through which the yarn passes; (z) the reed which moves 
forward and back along the yarn, and so rubs the surface; (3) the rubbing 
of the yams one against another; and (4) the shuttle which rubs against 
that portion of the warp over which it passes. 

Apaxt, therefore, from the normal strains imposed on the \arn, irregular 
tension-effects as well as a rubbing action aie induced; hence the yarn must 
possess elasticity? and have as smooth a surface area as possible. Raw yams 
are invariably sized so as to enable them to better withstand the influences 
enumerated. In the linen, cotton, and iute trades, an additional object of 
sizing IS to give the yam a certain feel, fullness and weight, so that the 
doth coming from the loom has the desired finish. 

The products used in sizing are {i\ stiffening, strengthening, and 
srnootmng agents—e.g., starches, gums, glues, etc.; (2) softening agents- • 
e.g,, fats, resins, oils and soaps; (3) hygroscopic products—e.g., salt, 
glycenne, glucosCj mEgncsiimi stud csilciTim chloridesj etc,, which cittrd.ct 
moisture from the mr; U) preservatives—e.g., zinc chloride, copper 
sulphate, salicylic acid, Shirlan, etc., these retaid Uie development of 
mildew, ai^ liquefaction of the size; (5) weighting products—viz., china 
clay, french chalk, calaum and barium sulphate, Epsom salt, Glauber's 
salt, etc. 

Thfi first requirement for scientific control of sizing is a knowledge of 
me influence of the different products on the yarn. This can be ascertained 
by lab^atory tests on breaking strain, elasticity, rubbing strain, etc., on 
yams treated with the different products. But there is also the question 
^emicals are to be put into the thread, on to the surface, or 
bom. It IS also necessary to know whether, if two chemicals are combined, 
the combmed influence is what might be expected, or whether there mav be 

the one^nfluences the effe.ff noSly 
^^1?® Ltiboratory controls are much better than formerly, 

quite the same as the results found in practice, 
of firm m Gronmgen, with which the author is connected 
have made numwotis testa extendi ng over several years. Varioas aSd.es; 

0^ A.# Scholten^s. Ohemische FahTielcen rTrAitirtcria-n » 

laotare. before lie Haddersfield SeeSrf de sTdetv of SfSi 
Coloarists. Tie present attide is only Si eatraS. ^ 
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modified starches, glues, natural gums, and modified gums have been 
compared, the various materials being used in quantities representing equal 
money values; and the production figures and number of bieikages in the 
loom were ascertained. As softener, a uniform addition of beef-tallow and 
a little glycerine was made m all the experiments. 

The following lange of values was obtainol: Quellin 100 per cent, 
soluble cornstarch 88 per cent., soluhili/ed gum 84 per cent., glues 76 per 
cent., farina 74 per cent., cornstarch 72 per cent., natural gum f'S per cent. 

Further work on vaiious kinds of fibre led to the following observations, 
which are in general agreement with those of other workers •— 

(1) The best results in weaving aie obtained if the size has penetrated 
into the thread and is also laid round its surface. 

(2) Pure starch sizing gives to the thread a higher breaking strain and a 
higher resistance to rubbing, but may dimmish the elasticitv somewhat. 
The results differ for different starches, and are proportional to the amount 
of starch. 

(3) Soluble starches give better results than natural starches, as regards 
elasticity. Quellin gives specially high elasticity and strength figures. 


COMl’ARATIVE FICxURES 

Unsized 

Yarn 

Sized with 
Starch Quellin 

Average breaking btraiii (60 tc.-)ts) 

174-2 

189 

205 

Maximum breaking strain 

226 

238 

255 

Minimum breaking strain 

116 

104 

176 

Irregularity (per cent) .. 

8-2 

15-6 

61 

Elasticity 

7-3 

3-9 

5-8 

Rubbing .. 

10 

24 

28 

Loom output 

.. — 

74% 

83% 


(4) Pure glue size gives a lower breaking strain, a higher resistance to 
rubbing but a much lower elasticity, as compaied with starches. These 
results differ for different glues. 

(s) Pure gum sizing gives a somewhat lower breaking strain, a higher 
resistance to rubbing, but a much lower elasticity, in comparison with 
starches, the results varying with different gums. Solubilized gums are 
better than natural gums, especially as regards elasticity and breaking 
strain. 

(6) Softeners (fats) used alone as sizing material decrease the breaking 
strain and elasticity, but increase re.sistancc m rubbing. 

(7) Hygroscopic materials used alone increase elasticity, but decrease 
resistance to rulibing. With increasing amounts of these materials, the 
breaking strain first increases and then decrea«es. 

(8) The less viscous a solution, the more of it will be taken up by the 
thread, and the more it will penetrate into the thread. 

(9) The less viscous the solution the lower the amount of dry material 
which will remain in the thread. 

(ro) The penetrative power of a solution depends not only on the 
viscosity, but also on the weight of the roller of the sow box. 

(n) The larger the amount of dry material in the thread, the greater 
is the weaving efficiency. 

(12) The more starch in the thread, the higher the breaking strain tho 
higher the rubbing strain, and the lower the elasticity. 

(13) The effect of size round the thread, i.e., on the surface, is not the 
same as the effect of the size in the interior of the thread. 

(14) The more starch round the thread, the higher the breaking strain, 
the higher the rubbing strain, and the higher the elasticity, up to a certain 
point, after which it decreases. Soluble starches give better results tiian 
ordinary starches, as regards the effect of that portion superfi^cially fixed. 

(is) Softeners round the thread act similarly to those within the thread. 

(16) Starch used with fats, either in or round the thread, affects the 
rubbing strain, breaking strain, and elasticity less than starch used alone. 
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(17) If the sizing is done in two operations, i.e., first with starch alone 
and then, after drying, with fats alone on the surface, the thread has an 
equal breaking strain, a slightly better rubbing strain, and a better elasticity 
than with a simple sizing with starch alone. 

(18) Addition of hygroscopic materials up to a certain point increase all 
the qualities, especially the elasticity and the rubbing strain. Above this 
point a further addition decreases these qualities. 

(iq) Addition of weighting materials decreases all qualities; this defect 
can be cured only by the use of a larger quantity of starch and hygroscopic 
material. 

{20) Preservatives have no influence whatever on rte weaving properties 
of the yarn. 

These various observations lead to the conclusion that the best sizing 
material is starch, especially soluble starch with the addition of a little 
hygroscopic material, but this seems to be contrary to practice, where it is 
found that the addition o'^ fats always gives better results in weaving. The 
explanation appears to IhS that starch alone imparts such stiffness to the 
yam and makes it so non-elastic that it does not readily follow the motion 
of the reeds, and this causes irregular and intermittent tension on the 
thread. 

Consequently, if a starch could be produced having a binding and 
strengthening power equal to, or better than, that of the starches used 
hitherto, but which gfives less stiffness to the yarn and does not reduce the 
elasticity, sizes might be made without any fat, and the yarns sized in this 
way would weave better. 

The best results are obtained with a soluble starch, which penetrates 
and eiivelops the yarn, has great binding and adhesive power, retains the 
elasticity of the yarn, and after drying, is not too hard, so that it is not 
necessary to use any softener. 

The lecturer’s firm had manufactured three materials which it was 
claimed possessed the above qualities. 

Quellin is a pure^ vegetable starch product. It is neutral and has three 
to fom times the binding power of ordinary starch. It strengthens the 
thread enormously as is shown by the following figures, due to P. Krais 


Dextrin . . 




Per cent, 
used 

n 

Increase in Strength 
due to Sizing 
0-86 lbs. 

Jil • * 

,. 


« a 

10 

5-26 lbs. 

* • 

.. 


• • 

40 

I2-d01bs. 

Farina .. 


4 * 


n 

3-60 lbs. 

Quellin .. 

♦ * 



H 

6 >8dlb.s. 

Solubilized starch 

4 ■ 

• * 


2 - 601 b.s. 


.Quellin leaves the thread very supple and elastic, some comparative 
figures being;— 


Unsized yam 

* # 



Elasticity of 
Sized Yam 
Per cent. 
8-4 

Farina^ . 

* » 



4-1 

Solubilized farina 

» • 



4*3 

Glue. 

* » 



2-9 

Comstexch. 

• • 



3*9 

Wheatstarch 

• f 



.. 4*4 

Solubilized wheatstarch 

« • 



4*7 

Quellin . 




6*1 


Experience shows that when quellin is used as a sizing material the 
of softeners used can be diminished, and often they can be entirely 

Quellin is soluble in cold water, producing a clear, thick solution of 
higdx visc^^ by adding i lb. quellin to gallons of cold water (never the 
revepe) whilst stirring. This solution first eavelops tho yam, but after-* 
wnrds penetrates to gome extent, ' ’ 
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Thick, open yarn is sized with thick size made from textiline W. Thinner 
and higher-twisted yarn, with thinner size (textiline Wi), whereas superdex 
IS a special product for sizing artificial silk. 

Hitherto one of the drawbacks of soluble staiches has been that on long 
boiling they lost part of their adhesive power. The above-mentioned new 
products, however, may be boiled as long as desired. 

The general advantages of a sizing based on these researches may be 
summarized as follows : (a) The thread is more supple and elastic, and is 
well laid; [b) the addition of fats is reduced to a minimum; (c) owing to 
the great binding power dusling-off is overcome; (//} tints of coloured 
warps are undiminished in brightness; (el the mixings have good pene¬ 
tration; (/) fewer bieakages occur in weaving, thus giving increased 
production. 

Sometimes heavy sizing of cotton h required, so that finishing is 
superfluous. For this and other purposes a few general hints may be 
useful : (i) Tallow or fats are not binders, and should be used as little as 
possible. (2) Weighting materials are not binders, and have to be stuck 
to the thread by using more starch. Therefore a starch should be used with 
the greatest binding power, e.g., quellin. (3) Uniform weights are wanted, 
hence the recipe should be as simple as possible. (4) When the material 
dusts off it is not 8nly lost but the dust is a nuisance, therefore the recipe 
should be planned to prevent this defect. (5) Greater humidity is wanted, 
hence hygroscopic materials are used. 

(2) Finishing. 

The main object of sizing is the same for all kinds of sizes and for all 
fibres, whereas finishing covers a much larger field. Starches are largely 
used in finishing for stiffening, filling, weighting, smoothing^ and 
strengthening, as well as to cause other filling and weighting materials to 
adhere closely to the cloth, so that it appears thicker, closer and heavier. 

(1) Stiffening is required in the cotton, jute, and linen trades. This 
stiffening is done mostly by filling on a two or three bowl mangle, or by 
backfilling. A starch with a high penetrative power is required, so that it 
does not he too much on the surface. The starch must also be very soluble, 
so that a large amount can be put into the cloth in one passage. With 
natural starches, e.g., farina or sago, two to six passages may be necessary 
to produce a certain result. A paste of i lb. farina or i\ lbs. sago per gallon 
p:ives a hard-feeling cloth, due to the surface film, and if a coloured cloth 
is finished in this way the colours are much affected whilst the cloth feels 
thin and papery. A second passage places still more starch on the/ surface, 
and the drawbacks are more pronounced. The finish also may soon crack 
and lose its effect. 

Some finishers produce animal glue for this purpose, and get good results, 
but the ijroccss has several drawbacks, e.g., the cracking or the finish, ana 
its stickiness; if the cloth becomes damp an objectionable smell may 
develop, especially in warm warehouses; the preparation of the paste is 
also difficult. The thin-boiling soluble starches, textiline Wi and supe.rdex, 
are very useful in such cases, as both give strong solutions. Superacx can 
be used for a i : r paste, i.e., 10 lbs. superdex per gallon of water. The 
solution is as clear as water; that of textiline Wi being slightly opaque. 
Their penetrative power is so great that the thread is absolutely loaded wth 
the soluble starch. The piece is very hard after drying, and. especially 
when superdex is used, very full, and possesses considerable pliability. 

In the Sarong trade for the Rangoon market, where the colours have to 
remain bright and the cloth has to be made very stiff, superdex has com¬ 
pletely replaced dextiin; the colours are much brighter, and the finish is 
fuller. In general, 3 lbs. superdex replaces 4 lbs. white dextrin. 

(2) Filling is generally carried out with starches together with softeners. 
It is not advisable to use dextrin for this purpose, because it malces the 
cloth too papery, while all ordinary starches make it too hard, to prevent 
which a large amount of softener must be added. This is liable to make 
the cloth feel either too greasy or too damp. Here the use of quellin is 
strongly recommended, as it fills the cloth well without making it stiff and 
hard. Black sateens, e.g., may be filled with 10 ozs. of this substance per 
gallon, the cloth being thickened up considerably. 

(3) Weighting is often done witn Epsom salt, ciiina clay, french chalk, 
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etc. Metallic salts used alone or with oils, dust off readdy, and, when 
used in large amounts, starches have to be added Superdex is well 
adapted for this purpose. , . 

When weight has to be given with starches alone, the thinnest boiling 
starch, superdex, will give the best results. It can be used in a aolution of 
lo lbs, per gallon; this loads the cloth heavily. 

(4) Smoothing the sitriace chiefly concernswhite or lightly coloured cloths. 
It is almost always done by backfilling. The object is to produce on the 
cloth an adhesive, smooth him of an insoluble white substance, e.g., ihina 
clay, french chalk, mineral white, etc. At the same time, the spaces 
between the threads of the cloth have to be filled with the finish in such a 
way that alter drying it cannot dust-off. It is necessary, therefore, to use a 
considerable quantity of adhesive material. Here textihne W and Cjuellin 
prove extremely useful, both, and especially the latter, having gieat binding 
power; I lb. quellin easily binds to the cloth 20 lbs. china clay. Notwith¬ 
standing this important property, both products give a nice full feel, 
without making the cloth too stiff. This quality enables less fat to be used, 
and the breaking-down of the finish in mangling or lieetling is facilitated. 


( 3 ) Printing. 

Thickening agents of the most divergent kind aie used in textile 
printing; this is due to the varying requirements of ihc multitudinous 
designs as well as to the nature of the printing colours themselves. Insuffi¬ 
cient attention appears to have been devoted hitherto lo the problems 
associated with the uses of thickening agents in printing, hut the corrett 
choice of an agent of this kind deserves as much attention as that which 
is devoted to chemicals and colours. 

The printing colours are adapted to the diffeicnt requirements of the 
printer by the use of the available thickenings and their combinations in 
various ways. It often occurs, therefore, that the same dyestuff !'■ printed 
with different thickening agents, according lo the variable factors which 
govern their choice. 

Correct choice can be determined only by experience. The colourist 
must be familiar with the properties of each thickening agent and the effects 
It gives under different conditions, either alone or in combination with 
others. Inferior prints are frequently the result of a wiorg application 
of thickening agents. It will be evident, therefore, that it is not possible 
for suppliers of new thickening agents to give exact printing instructions. 

Excellent thickenings can be made from a combination of crystal gum 
and starches. After long tests in industrial practice and in laboratories, 
the firm with whom the author is associated has introduced nafka ciystal 
gum I, extra-D, A and A-extra; and nafka thickening B.G. and S.T. Their 
general utility has been eatablislied for some lime. 

It is well known that a colour thickened wholly or partially by means ot 
starch gpves a darker print than the same colour thickened by gum. This 
result indicates that starch thickenings aie more advantageous than tho* e 
made from gum, but there are many cases in which crvt-tal gum llii»kening 
is used in spite of this difference in depth of colour, 

, H> ^ crystal gum thickening and a starch thickening of similar 
viscosities are thinned down in the same manner with water, the larch 
thickening loses its coherence (i.e., it becomes watery and sloppy), but the 
crystal gum thickening does not. This is espe^cially noticeable if the 
thickening contains acid. The greater coherence of the gum thickening is 
evident from a comparative test, using a basic colour and acetic acid. When 
pnnts made with such a mixture are steamed it is often found that owing 
to the slight dampness of the cloth starch thickenings are not able 10 letain 
the colour completely, and “ spreading ” may occur, whilst there is a 
tendency for the impression to be “ soft ” and “ spongy.” When a gum 
thickening is used these defects do not occur. 

Another example may be noted in support of these statements. Two 
dyes) prepared in exactly the same manner, with starA 
and crystal gum thickenings respectively, were printed, in turn, with the 
mst roller, and the pnnts from the following roller or rollers in two- or 
three-colour designs) with the other colours diosen passed over the trial 
experiments. After ageing, washing, etc., a great 
difference was found in the two cases. The trial colour, thickened with 
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starch, was shabby and uneven wheieas the gum-colour-print was 
smooth, regular and even This diftercn^e is due to the fact that a 
gujn thickening has a finei structure, and therefoxe spreads better and in a 
more uniform mannei than a staich thickening, more of the latter remains 
on thi sui face of the fibre compaied with gum “When crashed by the 
following lolleifa, the starch colour-piints are pi^^bed into the lower parts 
of the thieadb, '-o that the uppci thicad lavcis exhibit a bare and shabby 
appe irancc ihis tiouble does not exist when a gum thickening is used, as 
in Ihis cast the pimting eoloui is easily and equallj absoibed by the fibre 
Consideiable impiovcment may also be efteeted in many cascj by replacing 
only part of the staich by gum in the piintmg paste 

The fact that a thickening denyed fiom staich products spreads less than 
a crystal gum thickening is the cause of much colour being left on the 
suiface of the fibie in ordinary piactice, this effect conveys to the lye the 
impression of a comparatiyely daikei colour Apart from the disadvantage* 
noted. It IS well known that the fixation of the colour on the fibre, when 
using a staich thickening, is not of the same high standard obtained with 
gum thickening Moreoyei, a starch thickening cannot Ic easily washed 
out, especially if the washing and soaping process is done on the open 
washing machine This residual starch inhibits the production of fine, 
full, and supple finishes, and may letain the unfixed part of the colour 
This IS one of the causes of colour a thickened with starch giving darVei 
shades They become considerably lighter, however, after a good soaping 
Prints of f isl vat colouis often show this phenomenon 

Summanzmg the points discussed it is to be concluded that crystal gum 
thickening-, give smoothei and moie even pnntings and cause a better 
fixation of the colour than staich thickenings The latter deposit the colour 
more on the surface of the texture, wheieby a daiker colour appears to he 
ol tamed Difficulties associated with washing out md fixation are not easily 
solved 
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Agreement on More-Looms-to-a- 
Weaver System in Lancashire. 


T he dispute m Lancashire upon tlic more looms-to-a-weavei 
system was concluded in an agreement reached between the 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manutacturers’ Association and the 
Amalgamated Weavers’ Association on December 28 last 

We make the following extracts from the agieemcnt, but point 
out at the =‘ame time that it is subject to modifications, and that 
it has not yet been fully put 1 o force, as further negotiations aie 
to take place in respect of cloths other than those covered by the 
agreement, which are cloths made up to and including five lifts 
and not moie than 200 threads to the square inch 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

I This List is based on conditions being provided which will 
enable a weavbr of average ability to earn approximately 41s per 
week when employed for 48 hours on six lunning looms weaving 
standard cloths 

2 It is understood that cloths with percentage additions will 
not necessarily yield the full increase in wage represented by the 
additional percentages 

Condition Wages 

3 When conditions at a mill are alleged to be such that the 
average wages for six running looms falls to ro per cent below 
the figure in Clause i for standard cloths, or 10 per cent below the 
average wages for other cloths woven under this system, a joint 
investigation shall be made, if requested, m order to asceitam the 
facts If it IS found that the conditions do not comply with what 
IS intended, the wages of the weavers concerned shall be increased 
by such percentage as may be necessary to make it possible to earn 
a figure agreed upon by the mvestigators until the conditions are 
made satisfactory 

When determining the percentages to be added the investigators 
shall have regard to the previous earnings at that mill and also the 
earnings from similar cloths in those mills where conditions ate 
satisfactory 
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4 Individual oi sectional complaints within a mill shall be 
dealt with under the procedure provided for m the Joint Rules 


Trevention of Exfloitation 

5 Where any hrm is paying weavers on this Liat and con¬ 
sistently running a less number than six looms pti weaver except 
as provided by the Clause governing the employment oI jmenilc 
labour and elderly people), there shall be a joint investigation upon 
application by either side, and if it be found that such circumstances 
exist in contravention of the terms of the Agreement, Uniform List 
prices for weaving shall be paid until the terms of the Agicement 
are complied with, less an allowance agreed upon by the investi¬ 
gators for any advantages given to the weavei 


T emporary E xpenments 

6 Asa temporary arrangement any firm may experiment with 
not more than 6 per cent of looms on cloths not provided for undei 
this Agreement, upon pa3ing a weeklv wage of 4<;s or lo per cent 
over the weaver’s normal earnings from four looms, whichc\cr is 
the higher 

7 It IS agreed that the Joint Sub Committee will continue its 
discussions with the obiect of making provision foi other classes of 
cloths when woven on the more looms sj stem 

Displacement of Labour 

8 The displacement of labour to be carried out by the 
management in such a way that a minimum of hardship is involved, 
and it IS recommended that employment created for the ancillary 
labour referred to in Clause lo shall be offered, as far as possible, 
to operatives who may be displaced by the introduction of the 
system 


Retention Tl age 

9 Wliere a weaver is emplojed in the mill with four or less 
number of looms running out of six, under this sjslem, the weaver 
snail be entitled to an average weekly wage of not less th^ , n 6(34 
per cent of such wea\er s normal earnings taken o\cr the last foui 
lull weeks, from six looms on similar cloths, or not less than 28s 
per week, whiche\er is the higher Payment for a broken week to 
be in proportion to the number of hours worked 

The emplo> er has the right to remove warps or play-off a wcavci 
stop^^° weaver’s usual number of looms aic 

^ncHlary Labour 

\a T° *?“ provided for sweeping, cleaning and oiling looms 
to dean their own shuttle boxes and oil spmdles Cloth 

advisable owmg to £.aw“haS« 
doth produced The looms to be run 47! hours 

Jtttemle Labour 

11 Juvenile and eldeily weavers 


running a lesser number 
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than SIX looms and other wcavcis who for special reasons are 
desirous of lunmiig a kssci numbci of looms to be paid as per this 
List The total number of weavers regularlv lunning less Ihan six 
looms shall be limitc d to 20 per cent of the total numoer of looms 
in the shed engaged on this system 

Loom Speeds " 

12 In all cases wlieic the more looms to a weaver system is 
adopted the loom spec el must be reduced in ordci to attain the 
highest efiicieney 

I he reduction recommended is 10 per cent of the aveiage normal 
speed lun on the four loom system, and shall not be less than 7^ 
per cent of such normal speed 

arp Stop Motions 

13 It IS agreed in principle that an allowance' shall be made 
wheie waip stop motions arc provided, the amount of such 
allowance to bo discussed later 

Pick Countirs 

14 This question to be considered again in six months’ time 
after the system comes into opeiation 

I mutations of Clothe 

As a temporary mcnsiue this Agi(?emcnt only covers cloths made 
up to and including hve lifts, and with not more than 200 thieads 
to the square inch 

Cloths made with two ends in a dent not to exceed 120 reed 

Cloths made with three 01 moie ends in a dent not to exceed 
140 reed 

Standard 

The standaid to be a 36 inch cloth 60 ends per inch, woven in 
a 60 reed 26’s weft and finer counts 

Basis 

The basir wage is to be 175 pence per 100,000 picks Further 
additions to this basic wage are made for special reeds, greater 
cloth widths, coarser, coloiued 01 bleached weft, etc 

Additions and Deduetton:^ 

The percentage additions for reeds shall be added to the basis 
puce separately 

The percentage additions or deductions for width of cloth shall 
be added or deducted from the basis price separately 

The total of all other percentages for extras shall be added to 
the basis price in one figure 

Date of Operation 

This Agreement commenced to operate as and from the 
2nd January, 1933, or from the first makmg-up day after that date 
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Cotton Spinning in Kiangsu 

Province. 


{Extract of an article affearing in the “ Chimse Economic 
Journal ” for November, 1932 ) 


T hough during recent years the cotton indu^ry m Kiangsu 
(Kiangsu is the province in which Shanghai is situated) has 
gone through many disturbing experiences, and has had to 
face the keen competition of foreign mills equipped with higher 
technical and financial resources and enjoying treaty privileges, 
the progress made by Chmese industrialists has been giatif> mg 
According to investigations made recently, there are 84 Chinese 
cotton mills in the country, of which 49 are in Kiangsu There 
are also 41 Japanese mills in the province, ot which 30 arc 
established in Shanghai, where three British mills are also 
operatmg I he following table, compiled from reports prepared 
by the Chinese Cotton MiUowners’ Association, shows the progress 
made in the cotton spinning indusliy in the province during the 
last 14 years 

This progress is shown more clearly by the increasing number 
of spindles operatmg during the same years — 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1930 

1931 

1932 


889 032 (yam) 

1 064 000 
779 270 
1 317 822 
1 210 001 

15 478 (thiead) 
1 108 208 (yarn) 
43 376 (thread) 
1 115 908 (yarn) 
40 646 (thre id) 
1 209 884 (yam) 
19 428 (thro id) 
1 168 794 (yam) 
50 00b (ihitad) 
I 413 074 (yam) 
bO 548 (ihitad) 
1 380 744 (yam) 
110 544 (thread) 


Shanghai is the centre of the cotton-spinning industry m 
Kiangsu Province, with its 28 mills out of a total of 49, and 
1,066,920 spindles out of a total of 1,580,744 Output, too, 
represents two-thirds—600,400 bales—of the total for the entire 
province, which is 914,150 bales, and nearly half the production 
of the whole country, 1,427,919 bales 

Practically all these mills are organued m the form of limited 
liability corporations 

The total number of spindles operating m the province exceeds 
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1,580,000, one mill is equipped with over 100,000 spindles, 42 have 
from 10,000 to 50,000, and six have less than 10,000 Eighteen out 
of the 49 mills are equipped with thread spindles, and over 80 per 
cent of them arc located in Shanghai The total number of looms 
in the piovmce is 13,627, owned by 20 mills, of which the Wmg On 
Mills in Shanghai operate 228 automatic looms The spindles used 
by the mills are mostly imported fiom Great Britain and the United 
State s Those use d by the Shanghai mills arc chiefly the products 
of Saco Lowell, of the United States, with Asa Lees and Howard 
and Bullougb, two Biitish makers, next in importance The 
spindles used by the Yeh Chin Mill of Wusih and Ta Cheng Mill 
of Wuchin are mainly of the Dobson & Barlow type, made in Great 
Britain Looms are chiefly imported from Japan, with the product 
of the Toyoda factory the most popular In some mills Chinese- 
made looms are also used, the products of the China Iron Works, 
the Ho Chung Iron Works, and the Ta Lung Iron Works being 
most widely used 


DI lATTS or OPFRATION 


Annual 



No of 

lot'll 

No of ynin 

No of 

output 


mills 

capit U 

spindles 

■ftorkeis 

(bales of ys 

Shangh u 

28 

$')1 161000 

1 066 920 

66 146 

600 410 

Vk usih 

7 

<1 710 000 

198 168 

14 101 

III 161 

Wuchin 


2 080 000 

46 i04 

1611 

16 701 

Nantung 

2 

12 600 000 

92 104 

8 469 

70 664 

Soochow 

1 

¥600 000 

42 668 

3103 

21820 

Changshu 

1 

r4oo 000 

12 740 

963 

7 600 

1 iitsang 

1 

»H60 000 
100 000 

26 000 

1 634 

16 800 

Kiangyin 

1 

1720 000 

16 000 

1 300 

9 200 

Isungmmg 

1 

¥960 000 

16 400 

1 140 

II 320 

Chitung 

1 

11 400 000 

16 000 

3 400 

18 880 

H iimen 

1 

^1000 000 

10 340 

2 550 

27 662 

lot-xl 

49 

$77 168 180 

1 580 744 

106 346 

914 160 

Raw Material 







Although no exact statistics relating to the consumption of raw 
materials by cotton mills in Kiangsu are available from the report 
for 1932 of the Chinese Cotton Millowners’ Association, hguies 
showing the amount of cotton consumed by Chinese cotton 
mills m the piovmce are obtained as follows — 


Picuk 

Shanghai 2 191 6S0 

Kiangsu (excluding Sh-inghai) 1167 119 


Total 3 348 669 


It IS to be noted that the above figures do not include the 330,CX)0 
piculs of cotton taken by the three British mills or the 2,224,475 
piculs consumed by the thirty Japanese mills m Shanghai 

It IS estimated that almost two-fifths of the cotton consumed 
m Kiangsu is imported from abroad, while the other three-fifths 
comes either from places within the province or from other cotton- 
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growing districts in China The average amount of cotton con¬ 
sumed annually duiing 1927-1931 was as follows From places 
within the province, 1,634,172 piculs, from other provinces, 
1,134,256 piculs, imported from abroad, 2,041,765 piculs These 
figures are taken fiom the Cubtoms returns, cotton tiansported 
overland and by iivers being excluded, but about 100,000 piculs 
re exported from Shanghai is included Another fact which should 
be taken into consideration in connection with the figures just 

f iven IS that some mills, owing to difficulties of various kinds, 
avf suspended operations entirely from time to time, while others 
hav* itducerl their woiking hours thereby consuming less cotton 
t-han ongmtiUy e-^timated This helps to explain why the supply 
exceeds the demand by about one and a half million piculs, which 
was probably stored in godowns 

The cotton consumed by cotton mills in Kiangsu used to be in 
the proportion of 60 per cent domestic to 40 per cent imported 
Kiangsu cotton from KiangMn, hiantung, Changshu, Kiating 
Taitsang and Pootung is most popular m Chinese mills, with 
Honan, Shansi and Hupeh cotton of fine quality sometimes used 
to make up any deficiency of the local product Among the 
varieties of domestic cotton that from Chengchow, Honan Province, 
and Shansi Province is of the best quality, having length width 
and twist suitable for spinning yarn of 30 counts The Kiangyin 
variety is the best cotton obtainable within the province During 
the last few years imported cotton has occupied a moic important 
position than domestic, and this may be attributed to the insuffi 
cient quantity grown at home, while inadequacy transport nnkts 
a regular supply not always possible Fuithermoie, as to quality 
Chinese cotton is inferior to the imported article, while at the same 
time the low price of American cotton has been an attraction to 
millowners m Shanghai As the yam manufactured in China 
IS rarely over 20 counts, fine cotton is not needed and American 
cotton only of medium grades and Indian cotton aic the only 
descriptions imported 


Output 

That the output of yarn has made fair progiess is shown by the 
following figures, compiled from reports to tht Chinese Millow icrs’ 
Association from all mills in Kiangsu 


1919 

1921 

1922 
1924 
192'j 

1927 

1928 
1980 

1931 

1932 


Balts 
148 409 
101 518 
560 816 
610 641 
(appicx) 600 000 
677 271 
712 406 
796 147 
939 5o4 
914 150 


The above tguies, although not complete, show that fairlv 
sabstactory progress has been made The actual amount m each 
case should be larger than is stated, as every year there were mills 


•Bignres for 1920 1923 1926 and 1929 are not a\aiUl le 
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which failed to make reports to the Association, so that their output 
IS not included in the above table 

Most of the yarns produced by the Chinese mills are 10, 12, 
14, 16 and 20-count Very few mills are turning out fine yarns, 
and in Wusih and Changchow 20-count yarn is about die finest 
that can be made The Wing On Mills in Shanghai, however, are 
the only mills which supply yarn of 60 counts, while most of the 
lapamsc mills established in the city are spinning only fine yams, 
notably tlit Naigai Wata C'otton Mill The following are the 
various kinds of yarn turned out by Chinese mills — 

lO-count Yams —Spun with 75 per cent Yuyao cotton and 


'TRAVEL, Hotel Acoomtnoda- 
tion. Sight-seeing—of all 
grades—^&om a luxury cruise to a 
week-end trip. Services indude 
also freight contracting, forward¬ 
ing, banking, translating, etc. 

THEIR 90 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ENABLE COOK'S TO DO IT BETTER. 

Wriit or call far export aieice 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD, 

Head Office: Berkeley St., London, W.I., and 300 ofiSon throughout theirorid 

inclttduTff • 

MANGHfiSTCR: 77 Market Street l,lVERPOOX,t 49 Xiord Street 


CORK’S 

WAGO Pjg-HTS 

- 

[world tr/^l service] 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message ovei its private wires to its many branch offices : 

“ pjP'c are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE, a weekly New York publieatum, eon- 
tmmng a great deed of markA news on commodities. We 
think you would do weU to subscribe to this ptdtHcaHon, %f 
you do not do so already, as you wOlfind it also contains 
much useful statisticcd material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems. A subscr^um 
blank ts enclosed ^urein.^* 

Progres»ve cotton and textile men increanngly appredato wd led a need for 
COMM^CE AND FIN/^CE Your advertumg message in hs coliumis reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and matenalt used by die textdemdustiy. 

Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for adveiliring rates. 



95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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25 per cent Nmgpo cotton, only used for weaving very coarse 
cloth or for making ropes Some of the lo-counl yarn brands arc 
the “ Sail-boat ” of Taching Mill, “ Kmcheng ” of the Wing On 
MiUs, and “ Man and Bell ” of the Shun Hsin Mill 

12 and i&f-count Yatn<! —Spun with about 25 per cent lung 
chow cotton, 20 per cent Shensi cotton, 40 per cent laitsang 
cotton, and 15 per cent Shanghai cotton Used for weaving 
coarse cloths 

iC-count Yarns —Spun with 25 per cent of good quality Tung- 
chow cotton or American cotton, 25 per cent Shensi cotton, 25 per 
cent Taitsang cotton, and 25 per cent medium quality cotton 
Brands Wmg On’s “ Kmcheng,” Ta Feng’s “Balloon,” Shun 
Hsin’s “ Man and Bell ” 

20 count Yarns^ Single and Double Ply —Spun with 30 per 
cent of high-grade lungchow, Lingpao, or American cotton, 
30 per cent Shensi cotton, 30 per cent ordinary Hankow cotton, 
and 10 per cent Shanghai cotton Used for weaving finei cloths, 
sheetings, drills, jeans, etc Brands Wing On’s “ Kmcheng,’ 
and “ Ta Peng,” Su Lun’s “ lien Kuan,” Shun Hsm s “ Dragon 
Boat ” 

Yarns o'uer 20 and under 32 Counts, mostly Double Ply —Spun 
with Tungchow and Lingpao cotton, mixed with American cotton 
Used m weaving hne cloths, drills and jeans, cotton serges, 
sheetings and as thread for sewing Brands Wmg On’s 
“Kmcheng,” Su Lun’s “ Tien Kuan,” Shun Hsm’s ‘ Man and 
Bell” 

Yarns above 32 Counts, Double and Trebly Ply —Spun with 
American cotton mixed with Lingpao and Egvptian cotton Used 
m weaving the finer kinds of cotton piece goods, serges, sheetings, 
hosiery and under-garments, and for making linen (Imenised 
cotton) Brands 42-count, Shun Hsin’s “ Man and Bell,” Wmg 
On’s “Kmcheng,” 60 count. Wing On’s “ Ta Peng,” and 
“ Kmcheng ” 

Yarns are made into small padkages of 10 lbs each, or 5 lbs 
for finer yarns Each standard bale usually contains 40 small 
packages of lower counts yams, which are mostly used m the 
Chinese mills The number of Imots in a package varies with tlic 
count of the yam, eg, 12 knots of 12 counts, 20 knots of 
20 counts, etc The count of cotton yam is the number given to 
a yarn according to the number of hanks to the pound, thus, 
12-count yam IS a yarn which weighs 12 hanks to the pound, and 
each hank of yam consists of 840 yards 

Market for Kiangsu Yarns 

Bemg the centre of the cotton-spinning industry m China, 
Kiangsu supplies yarns to the mills m many other provinces, and 
a considerable quantity is exported to Hong Kong, the Straits 
Sctuemexits and India Yarns consumed by Chinese weaving mills 
used to be imported from abroad before the domestic spinning 
industry w^developed, but in recent years conditions have been 
reversed. The export of yam increases every year, while the 
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amount imported is shrinking rapidly. The following table shows 
the import and export of cotton yarn during the last six years: — 


1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Imported into 
China 
piculs 
449,280 
295.330 
284,945 
234,126 
162,430 
47,951 


Exported from 
Shanghai 
piculs 
2,294,149 
2,090,260 
2,241,460 
2,200,703 
2,602,463 
2,628,222 


The increased quantity of cotton yarn exported from Shanghai 
is indicative of the development of the Kiangsu cotton-spinning 
industry, as approximately 83 per cent, of the Chinese cotton yarn 
exported is from this port, and all cotton yarn produced in Kiangsu 
which goes to other ports and foreign countries must pass through 
Shanghai. 

The major part of the Kiangsu product is supplied to mills in 
other parts of the country, though a considerable amount is 
exported to Hong Kong, India and the Straits Settlements. 
Cotton mills in Wusih, Changchow, and Nantung sell their yam 
to Kuangsi, Kuangtung, and North China in addition to meeting 
local needs. 


MARKETS FOR KIANGSU COTTON YARN 




Annual 



Consumption 

picuh 

Kuangtung .. 


444,196 

Sezchuen 

* * • * . • 

288,076 

Tientsin 

• • • • • ■ 

160,697 

Hankow 

• . t ■ * • 

208,527 

Changsha. 

• • f • • • 

— 

Swatow and Amoy .. 

» • • • • * 

197,248, 

Kiukiang 


166,608 

Newchwang and Chinwangtao 


102,871 

Tsingtao . 


7,709 

Ningpo . 


24,672 

Yunnan 

• • * ■ . • 

— 

Shanghai 

.. (approx.) 

460.000 


Despite the fact that in recent years the price of silver has been 
falling, while wages are much higher now than formerly, the price 
of cotton yarn does not tend to go up. Cotton is a world com¬ 
modity, and its price is determined by the world market. 

PRICES OF COTTON YARN IN SHANGHAI. 


(Man and Bell 16-coant as standard) 





Forward Price 

Average Delivery Spot Prices 

1922 

« « 


High 

Tls. 

146-00 

Low 

Tls. 

134-10 

Prices of the Year 

Tls. Tls. 

1923 .. 

« « 


170-72 

147-60 

164-86 

-- 

1924 .. 

« t 


176-00 

168-90 

167-60 

— 

1926 .. 

V • 


170-20 

168-40 

163-83 

— 

1926 .. 

• • 


163-11 

134-40 

140-10 

134-31 

1927 .. 

* • 


144-26 

131-90 

139-63 

128-31 

1928 .. 

* • 


163-10 

163-70 

167-74 

176-30 

1929 .. 



169-40 

169-00 

162-88 

161-38 

1930 .. 

* * 


167-80 

148-80 

163-30 

96-13 

193] .. 

• « 


— 

— 

— 

170-23 
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THE KNIITING INDUSTRY IN SHANGHAI AND 

TIENTSIN. 


Sh^ghai 

There are about 300 knittmg factories in Shanghai, ranging 
from large concerns each with 800 operatives and over 200 powei- 
dnven machines, to small factories, each with three or foui 
hand looms and about half a dozen operatives As the cotton yarn 
and thread produced by Chinese mills in Shanghai does not, for the 
most part, exceed 22 s counts, hosiery factories in Shanghai depend 
on foreign mills for cotton yarn of 8o’s to 120’s counts Man^ 
large mills have their own sales departments in the business section 
of Shanghai for handling retail as well as wholesale business, while 
the small factories sell their goods on the premises 

The operatives employed in knitting mills m Shanghai number 
more than 10,000, two thirds of the total being female workers 
The processes are generally divided into knitting, reeling, packing, 
dyeing and drying, the first two being performed by female 
workers, and the last three by men Most operatives are paid 
according to piece work rates on the fifteenth and at the end ot 
each month, but workers in some mills receive fixed monthly wages, 
and are provided with board and lodging The scale of wages 
observed in six well-known factories in Shanghai is as follows 
(calculated in Mexican dollars) — 



Maximum 

Average 

Minimum 

Nan Chang 

$24 

$16 to 20 

'1.8 

San laen 

35 

15 to 22 

10 

Chin Pu 

14 

10 

6 

Kung Li 

26 

12 to 20 

8 

Jen Yuan 

50 

15 to 20 

8 

Pioneer Knitting Mill 

45 

20 

16 


Operatives work m two shifts, 10 hours for the day shift and 
eight hours for the night shift, though some factories work m two 
shifts of 11 hours each 


Tientsin 

According to an mvestigation by the School of Economics of 
the Nankai University m 1929, there were 154 knittmg factories 
in Tientsin with 1,610 regular workers and apprentices, consuming 
raw materials worth $963,674 Since then the industry has been 
growing, many new establishments having been opened up 

Cotton yam is the most important raw matenal used in 
km tog About 41 per cent of the factones in Tientsin use this 
mate^l * niore than 40 per cent use cotton yam and woollen 
thread, while mills consuming cotton yam, woollen thread, and 
artificial silk form g 10 per cent of the total Those engaged in 
cotton and artificial-silk knitting represent only 4 55 per cent of 

the whole, and those using woollen thread solely, numb^ 4 28 
percent 

WiA the exception of the cotton yams produced by Chinese 
toaining raw materials are imported, woollen and cotton 
Englana and Japan, and dyes from Germany and the 
United States (Chnese Economic Journal) 
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COTTON WAGES IN CHINA. 


We wish to point out that the list of wages paid to cotton mill 
operatives dpjicanng on p 134 of our last issue is given in 
MrxiCAN dollars, and not American dollars A Mexican dollar is 
only worth approximately 20-21 American cents 


The Textile Industry in Soviet 

Russia, 


T he present main groupings of the textile industry in the 
Soviet Union are in Ivanovo-Voznesensk (the “ Manchester 
of Russia the Moscow district and Leningrad district 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk has some eighty principal establishments, 
Moscow about forty—exclusive of vicuna and colour-pnnt works— 
and Leningrad above a score 

In addition, there exist spinning, weaving, djeing and finish 
mg miUs in various other parts of the Soviet Union Silk mills are 
growing in number in Central Asia, as silkworm cultivation 
becomes rationalized and extended 

In a country of constantly expanding industry, however, it is 
difficult to speak with authority of definite areas given over to 
any specific branch of the industry For, while it is incontestable 
that Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Moscow and Leningrad—the old pre¬ 
revolutionary textile centres—^will for some years to come remain 
important textile towns, there is but little reason to doubt that 
eventually they may be overtaken, and even surpassed m magni¬ 
tude and in modernity, by Central Asia 

For it is in Central Asia that cotton is grown, and the textile 
industry of the USSR is coming more and more to plan its own 
cotton production 1 his enables the spinning and manufacturing 
side of the industry to be located within reasonable distance of the 
area of the raw material 

Progress in Central Asia 

For this reason, greater attention is being paid to Central Asia, 
and, within the next five years, 30 per cent of the new textile mills 
to be erected will be built there The plan includes extensive 
development of silk, cotton, wool, lute and other fibre cultivation 
Three factors influence the growth of the textile industry m the 
Soviet Union raw matenals, transportation and labour The 
productivity of mills may be retarded by lack of materials—and 
this lack of matenals may be owmg to an overtaxed transportation 
system which still needs considerable additional construction to 
bring it up to the expanding needs of the new economic life of the 
country And, again, there is a crymg need foi skilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour for certain functions within the industry. There is 
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no inexhaustible well of this labour, it must be trained, and the 
task of adapting peasants—afresh from the viUa^s and unused to 
medianical processes—to the new work is no light one 

Despite these obstacles, however, the textile industiy of the 
Soviet Union evidences a continuous upward movement in produc¬ 
tion, and many new enterprises are being constructed 

Taking into account the various branches—cotton, wool, felt, 
knitted goods, silk, flax, jute, etc —^the production of the tactile 
industry for 1932 is equivalent to million roubles The 

1932 plan calls for the foUowmg production cotton goods, 3,061 
million metres, woollen goods, 133 million metres, flax goods, 181 
million square metres, silks, 27>900,ooo metres, 39,600,000 lbs 
of cord, jute sacks, 55 million pieces Made up goods are to attain 
a value of 2,221 million roubles, and knitted goods 553*700,000 
roubles 

Revised Production Estimates 

Let us now look back and compare this plan of production with 
that of a couple of years ago 

In an important article by the Assistant Commissar of Light 
Industry, M Yeremin—an authority on the textile industry—a 
comparison is made between cotton production in 1930 and 1932, 
reckonmg the amount of goods per head of the population 

In cotton goods, then, in 1930, there were 14 metres per person 
in the USSR In 1932 this figure has already risen to 18 5 
metres 

It must be remembered that the objective of the boviet textile 
mdustry is to make it entirely self supporting as regards raw 
matenals This bemg the case, it will be realized that the pro 
gress m the spinning and manufacturing sections must be based 
upon the development in the cultivation of primary materials 
In this respect, 1932 is a deasive year The process of collecti 
vization in agnculture has now been brought to a stage when the 
planned production of raw material, by State and collective farms, 
becomes possible Large areas devoted to cotton, flax, etc , have 
now become collectivized, thus rendering possible the use of 
chemical soil cultivation and of mechanized harvesting 

For the entire year of 1932, the estimated increases in pro¬ 
duction over ^31 are as follows For the whole textile industry, 
24 per cent The cotton harvest for 1931 was 24 per cent in excess 
of 1030, which has permitted the planned extension of cotton 
goods production in 1932 by 24 i pei cent over 1931 This 
instance excellently illustrates the intimate relationship between 
raw material production and manufacturing It must be lemem- 
bered that cotton imports into the USSR, which totalled 
102,600,000 roubles in 1926-1927, have now entirely ceased 

Old and New Factories 

The equipment of the Soviet textile industry vanes greatly In 
the old^ textile centres there are a number of enterprises where 
the machinery is old-fashioned and in need of replacement There 
IS a CT^t lads of spare parts While many parts for looms can be 
supphed by the small artisan workshops, these caimot handle the 
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moic complex yam nidchuicry In the IvdiioNo-Vozne&ensk, 
Moscow and Leningrad areas, a gieat deal of the machinery is 
British It IS obviously advantageous to replace worn machinery 
and paits by Iheir British equivalent and, provided the proper 
ciedit licilitus aic foithcoming, tlv Soviet textile industry would 
undoubtedly jnefci to puiehasc its leiildccment machinery m 
Biitain lalher than tlsewheic 

But while there arc some obsolete factories, there are also a 
number of recently constructed ones which are as near technical 
perfection as possible, and these are becoming more numerous 
Among these may be cited the ‘ Melange ’ group at Ivanovo 
Voznesensk, the Dzerzhinsky, Krasnaya Talka and Lakin spinning 
mills and various new spinning and weaving miUs at Fergan 
(Central Asia), at Ashkhabad, leninakan and in Azerbadjan In 
other cases, old-established factories have been entirely recon 
structed and re equipped, as, for instance, the hnen mills in White 
Russia and at Ivanovo-Voznesensk At the piesent time, a large 
scale process of re equipment and modernization is under way 
Automatic looms of the newest type are replacing the old machine 
looms And, m Central Asia, the latest methods of ginning are 
replacing the more pnmitive processes of yesterday The pro 
duction of artilicial silk is being seriously inaugurated this year, 
and much interest s devoted to the pioblem of the production of 
creaseless rayon 

1 HE Industry under the Second Plan 

Finally, a word as to the future The growth in the production 
of raw materials, increased railway facilities, and moaernization 
of factory equipment should lender possible a vast extension of 
pioduction, at an accelerated rate of advance, during the second 
Five Year Plan Estimates for the second Five Year Plan, ending 
m 1937, include the following Cotton goods output is to increase 
fiom 3,061,500,000 metres m 1932 to 6,500,000,000 in I937i or an 
inciease of 212 3 per cent 1 he end of-1932 production of woollen 
goods—103 million metres—is to be exactly three times that amount 
in i(J37 Linen production is to attain 4 75 times its present 
extent, of which 500 million metres will be reserved for individual 
conburnpiion, and the rest for industrial purposes In knitted 
goods, increases flora 1932 to 1937 are as follow stockings from 
101 milhon pairs to 350 million, socks from 60 million pairs to 150 
million, children’s hosiery from 40 million pairs to 200 million, 
underwear from 29 million mcties to 300 million metres, over a 
tenfold increase Vaiious measures aie outlined for mcreasmg the 
area under cotton, to develop sheep-breeding, securing of special 
quality wools, merinos, etc 

Syiecial attention is to be paid to Central Asia during the second 
Five Ycai Plan New mills, with a total capacity of 685,ocx) 
spindles for cotton goods, and of 205,000 spindles for knitted 
goods, are to be constructed in Central ^la alone The con¬ 
struction of mills with 160,000 spindles will be carried over into 
1938 for completion There are only 3l>ooo spindles in Central 
Asia at present 

The cocoon crop for 1937 is estimated at about 31,000 tons 
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Central Asiatic silk production will be raised from 600 tons this 
year to 3,000 in 1937. 

The nation-wide organization of the textile_ industry of the 
Soviet Union, the possibility of planned co-ordination in all its 
branches and parts, guarantee a measured and rapid advance 
which, within a few years, should inake of the U.S.S.R. one of the 
greatest textile-producing countries in the world. Its vast 
population,, the majority of which for years lived_ under the former 
regime without the possibility of satisfying evai their most 
elementary needs, are now demanding products in ever-increasing 
number, as the cultural level and the well-being of the masses rises. 
For the Soviet textile industry there exists a vast home market, to 
the expansion of which one can foresee no limits for very many 
years to come. 

(Monthly Review of the Moscow Narodny Bank^ London^ 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 


According to a United States Consular report from Berlin, on 
November 29, the quality of the Soviet textiles leaves much to be 
desired. It is reported that of the 2,161,000,000 metres (metre = 
1.094 yards) of cotton goods produced in 1930, over 400,000,000 
metres were urifi.t for use. In the textile-producing area, the 
Ivanowski Province, the percentage of such spoiled goods ranged 
between 18 and 32; the quality of aU cotton goods marked “ below 
standard ” amounted in some cases to as much as 70 per cent. 

The results of the Soviet Five-Year Plan, as far as the textile 
industry is concerned, seem to have been fairly successful. Not¬ 
withstanding the efforts to increase the production of cotton ^oods, 
the output in 1931, however, was reported as smaller than in the 
preceding years: — 

Cotton Goodb 
in Million Metres 


1918. 1^026 

1930 completed . 2,464 

1931 planned. 2^820 

1931 completed .. .. 2]890 

1982 planned. 

1932 completed . 2,246 


Of the 1932 production the *' Izvesxia " states that 428,000.000 meties, 

or 20% were defective 


HUNGARY. 


Arrangement to Purchase American Cotton. 

An arrangement is reported to have been worked out which is 
ej^ted to facililate the procuring of American cotton for the 
cotton mills durmg the period of foreign exchange control, 
according to the loc^ press. It is reported that a company has 
been formed which will purch^e cotton, mostly American, which is 
to be paid for by the exchange secured through the sale of 
Hunganan products m Great Britain, the latter to be likewise 
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handled by the same concern. It is said that two shipments of 
1,000 bales cadi purchased through London are alreadj^ en route 
to Hungary, and it is believed that other shipments will follow. 
The above arrangement will enable Hungarian mills to use more 
American cotton, although it is said that they will have to pay a 
premium over world prices. 

Since the introduction of foieign exchange control the millg 
were allotted the necessary exchange only when available, and 
regular purchases of cotton became, at times, difficult. The mills 
therefore received their supplies on a hand-to-mouth basis, and a 
number of mills were on the verge of closing down owing to the 
shortage of raw material. The purchase of about 15,000 bales of 
cotton from the Egyptian Government on two-year credit last 
spring relieved the situation to a certain extent. It is believed 
that the condition of the mills in this respect will be further 
alleviated by the above arrangement. 


INDIA AND FINE GOODS PRODUCTION. 


During the last three years the trend of piece goods production 
in Ahmedabad has been toward production of finer cotton goods. 
While there was a relatively slight change in the production of 
coarser fabrics the increase in the production of finer cotton fabrics 
has been considerable. For example, the production of shirtings 
and long cloth increased from 139,000,000 yards in 1929-30 to 
170,000,000 yards in 1930-31 and 171,000,000 yards in 1931-32, 
and the production of lawns and cambrics increased from 1,307,000 
yards in 1929-30 to 12,615,000 yards in 1930-31 and 22,272,000 
yards in 1931-32. In the production of these goods a larger 
proportion of American cotton is used than for the other goods. 


POLAND. 


The Lodz Chamber of Commerce has rejected the proposal that 
imports of cotton into Poland should be centralized through a 
Government-controlled cotton import bureau, according to the 
Polish press. It is said that the leading cotton manufacturers do 
not believe that the proposed scheme is practicable 

The project for a cotton " compensation ** trade with the Soviet 
Union was likewise considered impracticable by the leading Lodz 
cotton manufacturers, owing to the fact that the Soviet Union 
demands cash for its cotton and long-term credit for the goods to 
be purchased from Poland. 

The above scheme resulted from a study of the so-called com¬ 
pensation ” trade, ^ that is, the restriction of imports as far as 
possible to countries which accept a corresponding amount of 
exports from Poland. rjj^ 5 2?. C.) 
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ESTHONIAN IMPORT DUTY ON RAW COTTON. 


Eifective October 3, 1932, the Esthoiiian Government has 
imposed a minimum duty (applying to U.S. goods) ol o.io 
Esthonian crown per kilo net (about 1.2 cents per lb. at current 
exchange) on raw cotton and cotton waste. Formerly cotton and 
cotton waste were admitted free of duty. The duty on goods from 
countries with which Esthoma has no treaty is fixed at 0.20 
Esthonian crown per kilo. 

Durmg the calendar year 1931 Esthoma imported 14,361 bales 
of cotton, of which 10,000 bales came from the United States. In 
the first eight months of the current year 10,859 bales were 
imported, compared with 9,926 bales for the corresponding eight 
months of 1931. It is believed by local manufactuiers that the 
cotton mills are supplied with raw material for the immediate future 
owing to the increased shipments shortly before the import tariff 
became effective. {U. S. D. C.) 


JAPAN. 


According to the report of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, the business results of spinning mills belonging to the 
Association for the first half of this year are as follows: — 


Numbei of compameb 



Jdii- 

June, 1932 

62 

Inu cased 
from 
preceding 

6 months 
by 

2 

Capital . 



Yen, 

631.014.000 

Yon. 

24,660,000 

Paid capital 


. . 

386,103,000 

7,647.000 

Reserv'e fundi 

• • 


237,084,000 

1.702,000 

Debentme and loani 



126,828,000 

11.059,000 

Fixed assets 



570.378.000 

0,907.000 

Depreciation, thi-s leim .. 

• • 

* 

12,081,000 

1,663.000 

Profit brought forward 

• « 


22,086,000 deer 

8,394,000 

Profit, net this ieim 

A ■ 


23.643,000 

737.000 

Dividends .. 

» * 

♦ ♦ 

38,126.000 

261,000 

llebervc, this term 

« » 

• ■ 

3,006,000 

86,000 

Piofit earned forwiird 

4 * 

■ ■ 

44.497,000 deci. 

8,003,000 

Dividends, percentage p.a 



9«6 

0-2 


The mcrease of capital was caused by 17,000,000 yen increase 
£ made by Naigai-Men Company, new establishment 

of Kuxeha Spinning Company (10,000,000 yen) and Tokushima 
bpinnine Company (2,500,000 yen^. Number of companies paying 
no dividends this term is 20, or 3 less than last term. 
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Bombay Millowners’ Annual 

Statement. 


T he Millowners’ Association, Bombay, have issued their 
usual annual mill statement for the year ending August 31, 
1932, containing the names of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, working or projected, in British India and Native States, as 
also the names of agents or owners, particulars of share capital, 
numbers of looms and spindles—erected and working—m each 
equipped mill, quantity of cotton consumed in candies, average 
number of hands employed daily, and the average number of days 
worked by each mill during the year. In addition, the statement 
contains statistical summaries showing the growth of the cotton 
mill industry in the whole of India, in Bombay City and Island, 
Ahmedabad and the Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay City) 
since the year 1891. The statement is divided into three parts. 
Part I contains detailed particulars of the equipped mills in 
Bombay City and Island, and such particulars as are available of 
the mills projected or in course of erection, during the year. 
Part II contains particulars of quipped mills in Ahmedabad and 
that portion of the Bombay Presidency outside the cities of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Part III contains particulars of equipped mills 
situated in other presidencies. 

Features of this Year’s Statement. 

One of the most striking features of this year’s statement is the 
substantial increase in the number of projected mills in the Bengal 
Presidency. There are 20 mills in this portion of the statement as 
compared with four last year. At the same time it should be 
pointed out that, mdging from previous experience, it would be 
unusual to expect that all these mills will actually work in the near 
future, for example, only one of the four mills shown in this portion 
of the list against Bengal in last year’s statement has been trans¬ 
ferred to the list of working mills this year. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, the number of mills in course of erection is considerably less 
—8 against 15 last year. The reduction is due to the inclusion of 
four mills which were in course of erection last year in the list of 
working mills this year. In other parts of India there has been 
very little change in the number of miUs projected or in course of 
erection. Of the 340 equipped mills in the whole of India, 317 
worked either the whole or a portion of the year, and 23 were com¬ 
pletely idle. Of these idle mills, nine were located in Bombay City 
and Island, two in Ahmedabad, six in other pants of Bombay 
Presidency, and six outside Bombay Presidency. 

Capital. 

The total paid-up capital of the industry was Rs.4.0.32 crores, 
as compared with 40.20 crores last year. This total includes the 
paid-up capital of a number of mills which have been entirely closed 
down for some reason or other and a number of mills which are at 
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present in process of liquidation, but it does not include the capital 
of mills projected or in course of erection, or the capital of 43 
which submitted no figures as to their share capital 

Total Number of Spindles and Looms 

During the year the number of spindles in the equipped mills 
m India increased by about 2 lakhs, and the number of looms 
increased by about 4,000 In Bombay City and Island the inciease 
in spmdleage and loomage was negligible In Ahmedabad theie 
was an increase during the period of about QO,ooo spindles and 
2,500 looms, and in the rest of the Bombay Presidency there was 
an increase of 50,000 spindles and 600 looms In the Bengal 
Presidency there was an increase of 7 ,ooo spindles and 400 looms, 
and m other parts of the country the increase in spmdleage and 
loomage was relatively small 

Spindles and Loom Activiti 

The total number of spindles in the 340 equipped mills 111 India 
amounted to gjr millions, of which on the average 8 3 millions were 
working daily The total number of looms m the country 
amounted to 186,000, of which on the average about 161,000 were 
workmg daily In Bombay City and Island (excluding hgures 
relating to night shift) spindle and loom activity during the yeai 
was relatively poor Of the 3 4 million spindles erected, only just 
over 2 7 millions were working daily, of the 77,000 looms) erected, 
an average of only 62,000 worked daily In Ahmedabad spindle 
and loom activity was proportionately greater than in Bombay 
Out of I 8 million spmdles erected, i 7 millions worked daily, and 
out of 43,000 looms erected, nearly 40,000 worked daily 

Consumption of Cotton 

Despite an increase in the average count of yarn spun m Indian 
mills during the year, mills consumed nearly 300,000 bales of 
cotton more than last year Consumption of cotton during the 
year amounted to 2 91 million bales (of 392 lbs each) This 
figure easily constitutes a record 

Average Number of Hands 

The average number of workpeople employed daily in the cotton 
mills of the country during the year amounted to 400,000, whicli 
figure IS exclusive of the number employed during night shift 

The statement is printed on paper and on doth, the price of 
the former bemg Rs 3 and of the latter Rs 4 (post paid), and is 
available for sale at the office of the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, Patd House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 
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The Allotment Plan—U.S. Views. 


(Several of the following articles were received too late to he 
inserted under American Section ) 

Mr C T Revere^ of Munds, Winslow & Potter, New York, 
expresses himself very strongly against the Allotment Plan m a 
market letter written last December We extract the following from 
his article — 

The farmer is not being confronted by an emergency In 
most cases he has the shdter of his home, if foreclosures are 
withheld and the tax collector stays his hand He has enough 
to eat, for these late years of adversity have taught him the 
necessity of providing for subsistence 

If it were not for tax sales and foieclosures, the average farmer 
would not be worrying' as much over this depression as his brother 
in the towns and cities When it comes to the solution of his 
major problem, the saving of his farm, the preservation of his home, 
this latest House bill does not offer a flea bite of relief 

Yet, in order to placate the bogy of agrarian discontent, to 
satisfy the clamour of the professional farm agitator, it is proposed 
by this new legislative miracle to levy a tax on the processmg of 
various farm products that will run up into a total estimated 
all the way from a little over $ 900 , 000,000 to approximately 
$ 1 , 150 , 000,000 This tax is to be invoked in the holy name of 
‘ ‘ parity between agriculture and other industries ’ 

Without doubt, there would be an excuse for this undertaking, 
high-handed as it may be, if these “other industnes “ were in 
a flourishing condition and thus able to bear this colossal impost 
In a foregoing paragraph it was pomted out that farm gross income 
had dropped more than 6 ^ billions from iq2Q to the end of 1932 
It IS regrettable that we have no complete comparisons for industry, 
but the record foi 1929 to 1931 , inclusive, gives a fair picture of 
certain economic changes In 1929 , according to the Census 
Bureau, factory output was $ 70 , 434 , 000,000 By the end of 1931 
it had dropped to $ 41 , 333 , 000 , 000 , a decline of 41 3 per cent 
within two years Those who have watched busmess and industrial 
devtlopments in 1932 may draw their own conclusions as to the 
extent of the further progressive decline 

In the fi.gures set forth in the preceding paragraph, we have an 
explanation for the declme in the American mdustrial pay envelope 
and the mounting figures of unanplo3ment Yet, these are the 
groups, with a dedme of billions in production, billions and biUions 
in wages, that are to pay the “adjustment charges” to correct 
the “ inecjualities between the prices for agncultural and other 
commodities ” 

There is nothing chronic—at least let us hope—the position 
of American industry The catastrophe indicated above has 
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descended suddenly—a matter of two years The chief sufferers 
are the industrial masses Every public-spinted citizen in America 
has recognized the grave character of this emergency, and relief 
contributions from every source have come in a stream running 
into htmdreds of millions Here, indeed, we have an emergency, 
calling for food, clothing, sheltei, the barest necessities of life 
In a large majority of cases, the victims of this tragic condition 
are not worrying about taxes or mortgages Their concern is 
for food, for shoes, clothmg, and their pravtr is for mercy on 
the part of the landlord 

Venly, Congress moves in a mysterious way, its wonders to 
perform AU of us remember the pious ferocity with which it 
rejected a manufacturers’ sales tax at a minimum rate Of course, 
it should be kept m mind that the chief beneficiary of this sales 
tax would have been the nation^ a vague entity over which Congress 
never seems particularly concerned Nevertheless, the sales tax 
would have balanced the budget, and our national credit would 
have been placed above suspicion Here, however, we have anothei 
sales tax, not 2 \ per cent, but one that dimbs into imposing 
percentages, with its incidence falling most heavily upon those 
least able to bear it Its sole attracbon to Congress is that it 
may soli the clamour coming from the salaried farm agitators 

In the case of cotton, we have a sales tax running from 15 per 
cent to 60 per cent These figures are based on the assumption 
that the processing tax will not be more than five cents per pound, 
although there have been some reports to the effect that the tax 
may be as high as nine cents 

However, according to the Cotton Textile Institute, the increase 
in the price of standard print cloths wiU approximate 37] per cent , 
narrow sheetings will be increased 50 per cent , low count yams, 
used largely in hosiery and underwear, call for an increase of 
40 per cent to 60 per cent , for denims, used largely in work 
clothing, particularly overalls, an increase of 38 per cent , 
chambrays, used for work clothmg and low priced children’s 
garments, 32 per cent On the other hand fine yarn goods, such 
as voiles, lawns, etc , will show an increase ranging only from 
15 per cent to 25 per cent 

Before giving further consideration to the effect of this 
legislation on the domestic textile industry, it might be just as well 
to examine the alleged benefits to agriculture Assuming a fairly 
satisfactory acreage reduction, and a crop of 12,500,000 bales, 
and assuming a domestic consumption, or processing, of 5,000,000 
^es, the plan would work out about as follows On the 5,000,000 
l^les of domestic manufacture, the fund on the “ adjustment 
diarge ” basis of 5 cents per pound would produce about 
$125,0(^,000 After deductmg aommistrative charges of 2 i per 
^t, there would remam for distribution among the cotton pro¬ 
ducers something less than $ 120,000,000, or a little less than two 
per pound, or ten dollars per bale, on a crop of 12^ million 


The above picture grants the plan 100 per cent of its ideal 
of perfect workability It makes no deduction for refusal to come 
in under the agreement It assumes that domestic consumption 
will not be materially curtailed by the imposition of the tax It 
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assumes that the vast army of experts, economists, investigators, 
mathematicians, auditors, checkers, and snoopers, to say nothing 
of the most stupendous bookkeeping operation m any human under¬ 
taking, will cost no more than 2 \ per cent, of $125,000,000! In 
reality, no one would underwrite the cost of the job for five times 
that amount, but again it is assumed that this cost will be met 
by appropriations from another source. 

However, there is no assurance that the cotton producer will 
benefit to the extent of this approximate two cents per pound. 
In theory it would mean that with cotton at seven cents per pound, 
the producer would get an additional two cents, giving him a total 
of nine cents. 

But the unpleasant possibility that seems to have escaped 
the discerning eye of our leg[islators who are seeking to improve 
upon the workings of economic law is that one consequence of this 
measure will be a decline in the basic price that will more than offset 
the proceeds from the “ adjustment charge.” 

Various things may happen, and certain things are bound 
to happen. Among the possibilities is the chance that those 
growers who do not care to come in under this plan, and scenting 
the likelihood of higher prices, may plant freely, and their number 
and output may be large enough to increase, instead of reduce, 
total production. Aloreover, climatic conditions and intensive 
cultivation have a good deal more to do with increasing cotton 
output than the mere area under cultivation. 

These are some of the possibilities, amounting, according to 
experience, to probabilities. However, we have certain elements 
of a factual character to face. In the last four years we have seen 
our surplus of raw materials pile up not so much through increased 
production as through under-consumption. If anyone believes that 
consuming groups, suffering from flattened pay envelopes, menaced 
dail37 by the threat of losing their jobs, in many cases facing 
eviction by importunate landlords, are going to pay a sales tax of 
15 per cent, to 50 per cent, on cotton goods without resorting to a 
genuine buyers’ strike, he should put on a pink sun-bonnet and 
apply for a job in the movies as a reincarnation of Pollyanna. 

The cumulative effect upon the American textile industry would 
be devastating. It would be impossible to hold our export trade, in 
spite of the claptrap offering of a rebate of the tax on goods 
designed for export. The cost of doing export business would be 
enormously increased, as the tax would have to be advanced to 
the extent of millions of dollars pending report transactions, and 
even more, the collection of rebates from Uncle Sam, notoriously 
slow in pay. 

The cotton manufacturer would have to advance the tax to the 
extent of millions if he is to operate freely, and if he does not 
operate in normal fashion this means a disconcerting slowing down 
in the American textile industry. No one can foretell what would 
be the effect of a buyers* strike. We saw it come in the heyday 
of post-war prosperity, and it was one of the precipitating causes 
of the deflation of ip20. Including waste, a nve-cent. tax would 
mean that the American consumer would be mulcted six cents and 
would pay out three dollars per bale for every doUar per bale 
received by the Southern cotton grower, even if the fund produced 
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by the ‘ adjustment charge should be honestly and efficiently 
administered. 


With creeping paralysis descending upon our textile export 
trade, and the hostility with which the buying public will greet this 
clumsy bid for the political support of agriculture, we regard a 
decline in domestic consumption of cotton goods to the basis ol 
4,000,000 bales as a distinct probability It is easy to envisage the 
consequence of such a catastrophe It means widespread bank 
ruptcy throughout our textile industry and an appalling incieasc in 
unemployment It is indeed a tragic coincidence that this proposed 
benefaction for the cotton grower is so framed and so devised that 
it could easily administer the coi p de qrdee to the one industry that 
has stood up throughout this entire depression with a faiily well 
maintained output and employment roster Iron and steel, and 
their products, in 1929 employed over 880 000 operatives in 19^1 
the number had shrunk to 508,000 Textile comparisons are 
m 1929 against 1,406,000 m 19^1 Textiles rank first 
among all our mdustries in the average number of wage earners 
A domestic consumption of 4 000,000 bales of cotton also would 
mean a further exodus irom Southern mills back to the cotton farms 
With a domestic consumption of 4,000,000 bales, and with demand 
dependent to an extraordinary extent on sales for export, a basic 
price—ex-tax—of four cents, or even less is a development that 
would have to be seriously contemplated 

One of the most preposterous daims made for this weird legis 
lative exhibit is naively set forth by the cloistered scholar credited 
with initiating the scheme ‘ No new Government appiopnation is 
required, and there is no additional expense to the 1 reasurv 
Shades of Adam Smith * Reduced to simple fundamentals, when 
was the Treasury or the Government, for that matter, put to any 
j expense * ? The Farm Board, with its half billion, 

did not cost the Government a nickel What difference does it 
inake whether we get the money from the taxpayer and put it into 
Tr^sury, or sting the taxpayer and put the extortion into a 
speaal fund to be disbursed at political behest ? 

The mahgnant ramifications of the pioposed measure are 
endless If we are to save our home textile market from capture 
by foreign manufacturers who pay no ‘ adjustment charge, ’ we 
must raise our import duties to unconscionable heights, th ^ is pro 
volang more tariff irritations and adding still further to world 
trade str^gulation and prolonging world depression In consider 
mg the effect of purchasing resistance to an artificial rise in jirices, 
we must bear in mmd always that of the three groups, the buyer, 
the manufacturer, and the cotton farmer, the buyer is in the 
position His present impoverished condition gives 
added power to his price opposition The manufacturer will suffer 

but he can wait on buying moods The fanner will be the real 
victim 


It IS our firm conviction that this projected legislation, with 
Its masoned flaunt of basic unsoundness, with the destructive 
psychology and loss of confidence thus engendered, will preapitate 
a decline m world pnees that will effectually offset any mcrease in 
tactic pric^ to the end, it will leave the American taxpayer 
once more to foot the bill for political folly ^ ^ 
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A rise in world prices is the only cure. It must come through a 
series of favourable reciprocal repercussions proceeding out of an 
assertive confidence. This confidence must receive its impulse from 
constructive action on fundamental problems, along with the 
removal of fears regarding further appeal to nostrums. In this way 
only can the world resume its triumphant march around the benevo¬ 
lent circle—industry reviving and taking more of agriculture’s 
products, at higher prices, and agriculture buying more of 
industry’s output, with prices moving upward. Prosperity comes 
through the increasing ability of one group to buy the products of 
another group, and progress in this direction only will be impeded 
by resorting to “ boot-strap economics.” 


A well-informed correspondent, in writing from New York on 
the Allotment Plan, on January 9, states:— 

“ The Farm Relief Bill is meeting considerable opposition. 
Reports reaching here from Washington, however, suggest that 
it is likely to pass the House. Greater opposition is expected in 
the Senate, and the fate of the Bill is considered uncertain. It is 
being pointed out by experienced Washington correspondents, 
liowever, that even if it should pass both branches of Congress, the 
majorities in favour would be insufficient to over-ride a veto, should 
the Bill jirove unacceptable to President Hoover. 

I hear the opinion expressed by some conservative people in the 
trade here that the Bill is not likely to be enacted during the present 
administration, and that the question of farm relief is likely to come 
up again in a special s^sion of the new Congress next spring, 
assuming, as now seems likely, that a special session is called by the 
incoming administration.” 


The following is extracted from Pearsall's News Agency : — 

‘ ‘ The ‘ fair-exchange value ’ fixed for wheat in the Committee 
amendment is 715 cents a bushel; for cotton 9 cents a pound, ^d 
for hogs 5 cents a pound, these values to apply during the ‘ initial 
marketing period,’ which is to extend from 30 days after approval 
of the Act until the opening of the 1933-34 marketing season for 
the. respective commodities.” 


ADDITIONAL RED CROSS COTTON. 


The U.S. Senate passed another Bill early in January, grant¬ 
ing an additional 350,000 bales of cottoii to the Red Cross. 

This cotton is all from the Stabilization Corporation, and the 
liotal cotton handed over to the Red Cross Society now amounts 
to 850,000 bales, and has been, or will be, exchanged for goods 
and garments for distribution to the needy. The Journal of 
Commerce states that the passage of the last Bill will probably inean 
some more hedge selling, since a good portion of the previous 
donations has been coming back on the cotton futures market in the 
form of hedges, as co-operative and other organizations have 
taken it in. 

II 
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China—Second Cotton Estimate. 


The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, Shanghai, pub¬ 
lished on December 15 its second estimate of the cotton crop in 
China, as follows: — 

Area .. .. . .. .. 37,079,835 mow 

Production .. .. .. . .. 8,094,863 piculs 

The above figures, which are based on the condition prevailing 
previous to December 10, 1932, include the returns received from 
the following eleven provinces, no returns being available from the 
province oi Liaoning: — 

Second Estimate 1932 Final Estimate 1931 



Area 

Yield 

Area 

Output 


mow 

piculs 

mow 

piculs 

Liaomug 

. — 

— 

1,142,430 

177,080 

Hopeh 

.5,082,100 

1,283,197 

2.963.000 

814,000 

Shantung 

6.844.166 

1,769,354 

7,974,094 

2,164,882 

Shansi 

303,460 

64,128 

348,877 

81,728 

Honan 

3,482,160 

599,013 

2.880,410 

644,641- 

Shensi 

1,449,804 

167,884 

1,638,800 

346,319 

Hupeh 

7,627,250 

1,634,360 

4,284,260 

1,037,002 

Hunan 

082,686 

199,764 

266,460 

46,292 

Kiangsu 

8,496,107 

1,769,860 

46,127 

8,920 

Kiangsi 

222,688 

46,822 

462,000 

43,060 

Anhwei 

918,600 

164,327 

7.666,244 

626,480 

Chekiang 

1,671,773 

417,164 

1,984,187 

389,883 

Total 

.. 37,079,836 

8,094,863 

31.637.779 

6,399,780 


Compared with the first estimate, published on August 20, 
1932, the second estimate shows a decrease in area by 6,490 mow, 
and also a decrease in production by 2,734,299 piculs. Since the 
first report was published the weather has been unfavourable for 
cotton-growing, the nortliem provinces having suffered from 
excessive rains and early frost while the southern provinces com¬ 
plain of shedding owing to the scarcity of rain. 

This year’s cotton yield per mow is below the average for ilie 
last five years, for which the figures of area and yield are given 
below: — 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Aren Yield 

mow piculs 

27,610,276 6,722,108 

31,926,311 8,839,27*1 

33,811,256 7,687,021 

37,593,012 8,809,667 

31,637,779 6,399,780 


COTTON HARVESTING MACHINES. 


A total of 361 cotton-harvesting machines, 330 of which were 
mahamcal pickers, helped to harvest this year’s crop in 14 South 
rlains counties of Nortn-west Texas. This method of harvesting 
does not lower the quality, since most gins in the territory are 
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equipped with cleaning apparatus But the important thing about 
the mechanical method is the substantial saving effected in har 
\e&ting, the Dallas Neiv<! claiming that some of these machines 
show a saving of ^4 to $6 a bale over hand-gathering methods 


U.S. NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


The week of May 15 to 20, 1933, has been designated for the 
third annual observance of National Cotton Week, according to 
a recent announcement by Mr George A Sloan, President of the 
Cotton 1 extile Institute 1 his date was selected after expressions 
came from a number of representative retailers in various parts 
of the country, that the middle of Mav had proved to be not only 
well timed for the event, but also offered no end of-month inventory 
complications 

The success of previous observances has won an established place 
on the trade calendar for National Cotton Week as a definite factor 
in stimulating spring and summer business More than 2^,00c 
department stores and other retail establishments participated in 
tlie 1Q32 observance, and merchants reported that the impetus 
gained therefrom continued to be reflected in the sales volume of 
cotton goods departments throughout the summer season 


U.S.A.—STATE OF TRADE. 


The following production statistics have been received from 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 'New York — 


Production SrAriSTics, December, 1932 

The following statistics cover upwards of 300 classilications or 
constructions of carded cotton cloths, and represent the major 
portion of the production of these fabrics in the United States 
This report represents yardage reported to our Association and the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc It is a consolidation of the same 
23 groups covered by our reports since October, 1927 The figures 
for the month of December cover a period of five weeks — 


Pioduction was 
Sales were 

Ratio of sales to pioduction 
BiUmgs were 

Ratio of bilhngs to production 
Stocks on hand December 1 were 
Stocks on hand December 31 were 
Change m stocks 
Unfilled orders December 1 were 
Unfilled orders Decembei 31 wert 
C hange in unfilled orders 


December, 1332 
(5 weeks) 

292 369 000 yards 
321 314 000 yards 
109 9 per cent 
277 948 000>ards 
95 1 per cent 
200 144 000 yards 
214 660 000 yards 
Increase 7 2 per cent 
336 644 000 yards 
379 916 000 yards 
Increase 12 9 per cent 


For the calendar year of 1932 sales totallmg 2,887,190,000 
yards were 104 8 per cent of production, whidi amounted to 
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2,753,626,000 yards. Billings were 2,829,314,000 yards, or 102.7 
per cent, of production. 

Stocks were reduced 75,688,000 yards, or 26.1 per cent., during 
the year to the lowest end-of-year supply on record. Unnlled 
orders increased 18 per cent., or 57,876,000 yards, to the highest 
December figure since 1929. 


AMERICAN GINNING REPORT TO JAN. 16, 1933. 


According to the report issued by the Census Bureau, the 
amount of American cotton ginned up to January i6th was 
12,418,000 bales. 


The following table gives details of ginnings with comparisons: 


Alabama 


1933 

928,000 

1932 

1,381,667 

1931 

1,436,863 

Anzona 


60,000 

89,874 

138,496 

Arkansas 

4 mm 

1,264,000 

1.636,893 

868,970 

California .. 


120.000 

156,844 

233,167 

Florida 


16,000 

43,191 

61,014 

Georgia 


863,000 

1,380,602 

1,679,664 

Louisiana .. 


698,000 

860,692 

701,674 

Mississippi .. 

Missouri 

* 4 • 4 

1,149.000 

1,606,869 

1,449,649 

• • • • 

290,000 

249,628 

162,026 

New Mexico 


64,000 

86,383 

93,966 

N. Carolina 

« « « • 

668,000 

763,735 

780,032 

Oklahoma .. 

0 m *9 

1,060,000 

1,198,933 

861,613 

S. Carolina .. 

*9 * « 

708,000 

999,839 

098.376 

Tennessee . . 

• • • • 

462.000 

662.997 

367,239 

Texas 

4 4 *4 

4,167,000 

4,947,977 

3,864,274 

Virgima 

t « 4 • 

30,000 

41,814 

41,698 

Other States 

« 4 9 9 

12,000 

9,764 

6,061 

Total 

4 4 ft 4 

12,418,000 

16,996,382 

13.504,388 


If this table is compared with the crop estimate published on 
page 206 of this issue, it will be seen tliat adready a greater nuinber 
of bales have been ginned in Georgia, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

If the weight of the bales is also taken into account, a still 
larger number of states show a larger quantity of cotton produced 
than estimated in December. 


MANCHESTER COTTON ASSOCIATION’S NEW 

PRESIDENT. 


Mr.H. S.Butterworth, of the Ash Spinning Co. Ltd., Shaw, was 
recently elected President of the Manchester Cotton Association 
in succ^sion to the late Mr. William Howarth, J.P. Mr. Butter- 
worth is well known as an active participant in the activities of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations Ltd. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF COTTON HANDLED IN U.S.A. 


August 1 st to close of December, 1932 


Texas 


Number 
in bales 
3,973,664 

Louisiana .. 

,, 

1,273,279 

Alabama, etc. 


242,041 

Georgia 


148,406 

South Carolina 


122,527 

North Carolina 


40,031 

Virginia 


39,398 

Tennessee, etc. ■ 


334,616 

Total five month.s .. 


6,173,862 

Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. 

6,000,951 


1932 


1931 

Weight 

Average 

Average 

in pounds 

weights 

weights 

2,127,096,986 

636-30 

634-00 

671,323,620 

627*24 

523-66 

126,626,933 

622*75 

616-37 

76,469,990 

508*47 

608-80 

63,101,406 

616 

515 

19,455,066 

486 

490 

19,699,000 

500 

600 

175,647,661 

526*08 

621-34 

3,278,310,670 

531*00 

529-24 

2,668,216,369 

.631-64 

629-14 


* Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis. Memphis 
average 529*24 against 620*20 last year ; St. Louis 510 against 610. 


Obituarp. 


MR. JOHN SMETHURST, J.P. 

The passing of Mr. John Smethurst, J.P., on December 15, 
removed from the industrial and commercial life of Lancashire one 
of her noblest and most respected sons. 

From his earliest years he was possessed of an unbounded 
confidence and vitality which he infused into every movement 
with which he became associated. 

The real secret: of his success, however, lay in the fact that 
he was endowed with remarkable common sense, together with die 
facility to express himself lucidly on any subject connected with 
the cotton industry, to which he rendered loyal and distinguished 
service. 

Armed with these essential qualities and supported by an 
affable demeanour, it was small wonder that after serving a short 
period as secretary of the Ashton Cotton Employers’ Association 
he should be called upon to fell the highly responsible post 
of Secretary to fhe Federation of Master Cotton Spimiers’ 
Associations. 

In this capacity, and subsequently as Deputy Chairman and 
Chairman of Committees, he laboured diligently in the interests 
of cotton employers, and the bigger the job the better he acquitted 
himself. 

In wages and similar questions he was an outstanding 
personality in negotiations between the employers and operatives’ 
leaders. His debating powers were exceptional, and it will ever 
remain a tribute to his memory that whilst he was admired by 
those whom he served, he was also respected by the workpeople’s 
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representatives who could always depend upon securing a square 
deal. 

It gave rise to profound regret and a keen sense of Ipss 
when he finally decided to retire some few years ago, upon which 
he received the unusual honour of being elected a life member of 
the Federation. 

It was due in large measure to the indefatigable endeavours 
of Mr. Smethurst that the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations was formed. 
He was appointed its first Secretary at the inception of the 
organization at Zurich, in May, 1904. He felt that such a world¬ 
wide movement could at least do something to realize from a 
commercial point of view the poet’s dream: “The Parliament 
of man—^the federation of the World.” 

Mr. Smethurst added lustre to the International Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, and in countless ways he assisted in building up an 
organization the beneficient influence and importance of which are 
recognized all o\er the world. 


MR. HENRY ROBERTS, J.P. 

Dunng the past few months the English Cotton Industry has 
lost by death many of its prominent leaders. Yet another loss 
has to be recorded in the person of Mr. Henry Roberts, J.P., 
the President of the Ashton Cotton Employers* Association, who 
passed away on January g, 1933, following a long illness at the 
early age of 52. 

Mr. Roberts had in former years seen service in the cotton 
industry in Brazil. His practical knowledge, coupled with his 
wide experience, made him an exceedingly useful member of the 
Executive of the English Federation, -vmilst his services in con¬ 
nection with the Weaving Committee, of which he was chairman, 
were of inestimable value. He attended many International Colton 
Congresses, and was highly respected by all who knew him. 


MR. A. E. HAKANSON. 

We regret to announce the passing of Mr. A. E. Ffakanson in 
January, formerly member for Sweden on the International Cotton 
Committee, ^d President of the Svenska Bomullsfabrikant- 
toreningen. Mr. Hakanson had been severely ill for a number of 
yrars, and retired last year from the International Cotton Com- 
imttee. He will he (^lefly remembered by members of the Inter- 
Federation as President of the International 
Cotton Congress which was hd,d m Stockholm in 1922. 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 



COTTON ^'ARN ICXl’ORTS 'J'W'EI.VE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


Soviet Uuiou (Ruhhlil) 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Roland (includin{> Ddiitzij^) . . 

Germany 

Ncthcrlandh 

Belgium . 

Ii'rance 

Switzerland 

Italy. 

Austria 

Czccho-Slovdkia 

Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria . 

Roumania . 

Turkey . 

China (including Hong Kong) 

U.S.A. 

Brazil. 

Argentine Republic .. 

British India: 

Bombay, via Rarachi 

„ other porta .. 

Total 

Mailras . 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Oris 
Burma ■ • • * * < • * 

Straits Settlements and Malay 

Australia . 

Canada .. 

Other countries 

Counts: 

Up to 4U’s. 

Over 40’s up to SO’s 
Over 80’s up to I20's 
Over 120‘s .. 

Grey, unbleached 
Bleached and dyed .. 

Total. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

189,600 

88,200 

1,000 

.. 1,002,600 

2.056,000 

3,186,000 

3,601,600 

3,664,900 

6,262,600 

.. 1,638.900 

1,914,600 

2.327,400 

.. 1,430,200 

1,122,300 

1,632,100 

.. 33,408,100 

32,861,000 

29,077,700 

.. 28,631,400 

23,497.300 

18,188,200 

.. 6,872,800 

4,254,600 

3,692,600 

.. 5,373,900 

3,120.600 

1.112,300 

.. 6,018,700 

6,296,600 

3,872,100 

860,600 

430,800 

326,100 

.. 1,300,600 

993,600 

713,800 

.. 2,348,100 

2,168,200 

1,421,300 

.. 2,364,300 

2,668,900 

1,643,600 

.. 1,160,200 

1,863,600 

2,413,300 

.. 6,868,200 

6,312,100 

11,422,100 

298,600 

538,200 

1,146,600 

.. 2.120,100 

7,649,600 

10,341,600 

.. 1,697,600 

1,199,400 

1,128,700 

.. 1,868,800 

2.211,200 

1,406,100 

.. 1.873,200 

2,164,100 

3,646,800 

380.700 

302,700 

323,400 

.. 4,364,200 

3,104,700 

3,468,400 

.. 4.734,900 

3,407,400 

3,791,800 

.. 4,620,200 

4,786,400 

7,036,300 

,. 1,969,400 

2,008,000 

2,966,000 

644,800 

497,600 

843,300 

Los 90,700 

136,400 

366.000 

.. 4.446,000 

3,269.100 

6,282,600 

.. 1,606,000 

1,573,800 

2,048,500 

.. 8,777,000 

10.396,200 

14,480,600 

.. 66,000,000 

60,670,900 

73,281.300 

.. 30.679,400 

62,093.600 

51.661,000 

.. 17,818,600 

18,830,800 

14.904.300- 

.. 2,588,700 

1,910,100 

1,816.100 

.. 123,333,600 

121.964,800 

124,570,200 

.. 13.664,000 

11,651,600 

17,092,500 

.. 136.987,600 

133,616,300 

141,662,700 
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COTTON CLOTH EXPORTS TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER ID 


Sweden 

t « 

1930 
sq. yds. 

. . 21,438,600 

1931 
sq yds 
26,400,900 

1932 
sq yds. 
19,876,800 

Norway 

9 • 

.. 16.000,200 

14.362,700 

17,792,100 

Denmark 


. . 26.722.800 

28,616,300 

34,791,100 

Germany 


.. 43.709.300 

31,381,300 

28,069.600 

Netlierlands . . 


. . 38.340.400 

28,137,000 

36,062,600 

Belgium 


. . 27.060,900 

19,663,200 

11,960,600 

France . 


.. 7,617,900 

6.692.000 

3,043.000 

Switzerland .. 


.. 62.094,800 

67,019.300 

42.704.600 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

.. 11,019,700 

6,047.700 

7.339,000 

Spain and Canaiics .. 


.. 6,636,600 

2,625,100 

3,176,400 

Italy . 


.. 7,260,300 

3,764,800 

2,049,000 

Austria 


.. 6,736,400 

6,332,900 

4.979,100 

Greece .. 


.. 26,347,000 

29.048,400 

19,002,700 

Roumama 


.. 11.414.700 

8.776,600 

12,663,600 

Turkey 


.. 29,734,400 

36.527,200 

26,781,100 

Syna . 


.. 14,714,100 

14,727,300 

7,136,200 

Egypt . 


.. 117,661,200 

71,197,000 

81,913.300 

Morocco 


.. 38,878.600 

49.004,200 

62,784,800 

Foreign West Alnca .. 


.. 47,696.800 

27.103.400 

49,108.400 

Foreign East Afnca .. 


.. 9,616,400 

6,240,800 

8,778,700 

Iraq. 


.. 31,948,100 

28,426,800 

38,946,60(> 

Persia .. 


11,116,200 

7,763,600 

19,699,400 

Dutch East Indies 


.. 70,414,700 

39,019,200 

43,868,300 

Philippine Islands and Guam 

.. 6,627,800 

4,412,000 

6,094,600 

Siam. 

« » 

.. 10,986,200 

8,377,100 

9,469,400 

China. 

• • 

.. 41,986,200 

41,663,400 

72,697,800 

Japan .. 

« m 

.. 7.399.600 

5,902,400 

4,200,200 

uIa . 

• « 

.. 19,672,600 

10,973,300 

10,661,400 

Cuba .. 

• • 

.. 8,876.600 

4,118,100 

6,222,400 

Mexico 

* 9 

.. 14,389,100 

2,197.200 

2,160,900 

Central Amcnca 

• # 

.. 11,669,400 

10,676,300 

10,601,300 

Colombia 

• • 

.. 21,632,700 

31,376,800 

38,489,400 

Venezuela 

• • 

.. 21.174.100 

16,448.600 

20,741,200 

Ecuador 

• « 

.. 6,636,200 

4,682,000 

3,262,800 

Peru. 

• m 

.. 9.202.200 

6.144,200 

7.122.600 

Chile. 

• • 

.. 31,860,800 

8,498,100 

2,748,900 

Brazil .. ».. 

« ■ 

.. 7,823,600 

2.176.400 

2.870,500 

Uruguay 

• • 

.. 18,413,900 

11,866,100 

11,478,000 

Bolivia 

• • 

.. 2,362,200 

1,260,900 

1,347.200 

Argentine Republic .. 

■ ■ 

.. 120,107.700 

93,066,500 

116.991,200 

Irish Free State 

• • 

., 26.796,900 

26,712,700 

28.060,200 

British West Africa .. 

• « 

.. 116,690,600 

81,109.600 

169,646,600 

British South Africa .. 

• m 

.. 67.261.700 

66,388,700 

61,998,100 

British East Africa .. 

» « 

.. 14,568,400 

10,621,600 

13,272,800 

British India: 

Bombay, ida Karachi 

9 9 

.. 182,601.800 

167,647,100 

224,863,600 

„ other ports 

9 m 

.. 136,386.400 

63.769.900 

116.066,800 

n Total 

» % 

317,988,200 

281,407.000 

339.930,400 

Madras 

9 m 

.. 76,803,600 

69.272,200 

78,121,100 

Bengal, Assam, Bihax and Oiissa .. 346,331,600 

77,021,300 

129,601,100 


• » 

.. 38,956,200 

22,222.700 

61,332,700 

Straits Settlements and Malay Slates 30,818,800 

19,867,600 

37,343,000 

Ceylon *. 


.. 20,483,700 

18,181,800 

16,655,900 

Hong Kong .. 


. . 19,387,100 

39.287,200 

62.866,600 

Australia 


.. 129,331.800 

122,011,700 

166,682,300 

New Zealand .. 

9 « 

. . 29,890.500 

27,606,400 

40,667,600 

Canada 

* 9 

.. 32,423.100 

27,781,100 

27.237.800 

Bntidi west India Islands 

and 

Briti^ Guiana 

9 » 

.. 19,864,300 

17,873,600 

29,292,400 

Other countries 

• 9 

.. 91,195,700 

72,887,100 

80.747.300 
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COT ION CLOTH EXPOKTh—Continued 


Giey, unblcdchccl 

Blcdchccl 

Punted 

Dyed in the ]>ioec 
!Mdnuldctuied of dyed ydin , 


1930 
sq. yds. 
580.608.200 

876.582,300 

348.986.700 

606.840.700 

93,749.800 


1931 
sq. 3 rds. 

301.926.700 
638,616,100 

286.184.700 
413,446,600 

77.167,800 


1932 
sq yds. 
366,669,500 

782.620.400 

399.913.300 

641.123.400 

107.809.300 


rSqudic yaids 
1 oldl ■< Linear yards 

Lci\ls. 


2,406,766,700 

2.190.549,400 


1.716.341.800 

1.790.233.800 


2,198,036,900 

2.302,612.600 


1913 

1930 

1931 

1932 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


linear yards 

7,076,262,000 

2.490,649.400 

1,790,233,800 

2,302,612,600 


£ 

97,775,856 

61,306,421 

37,327,672 

43,614,419 


YAEN 

AND 

CLOTH EXl>ORTS. VALUlil IN QUANTITIES, 

1913-1932 



f CLXXl. 

\ 

/ 





lbs 

£ 

Lin yds. 

£ 

1913 

, 

210,099,000 

16,006.291 

7,075,262,000 

97.775.865 

1914 


178,627,800 

11,973,9.66 

6,735.854,700 

79,182,763 

1915 


188,178,700 

10,312,934 

4,748,904,600 

64,702,674 

1916 


172,192,800 

13.432.761 

5,256,603.900 

88,793,778 

1917 


133,163,480 

16.708,036 

4.979,076,900 

112,787,619 

1918 


101,793,700 

21.109,710 

3,695.772,100 

138,621,491 

1919 


162,666,500 

33,911,564 

3,628.766,600 

178,966,943 

1920 


147.432,400 

47,686.814 

4,760,000,000 

316,717,631 

1921 


146,894,900 

23,924,879 

3.038,246.200 

137.132.298 

1922 


201.953,000 

26,474,623 

4,312.667.000 

142,436,761 

1923 


145,017.400 

21,010,689 

4,323.866.600 

138,261,864 

1921 


163,056,400 

27,782,126 

4,686.096.400 

163,448,106 

1926 


189,631,200 

30,501,416 

4,636,720,200 

150,627,836 

1926 


168,526,800 

21,781,178 

3.922,706,700 

116,062,963 

1027 


200.464,700 

23,608,368 

4.189,109,600 

109,096,716 

1928 


109,206,900 

22,566,494 

3,968,198,300 

107,298,462 

1029 


166,637,700 

20,763,279 

3,764,832.400 

90,263,987 

1930 


136,987,600 

14,469,350 

2,490,649,400 

61,306,421 

1931 


133,616,100 

10,896,216 

1,790,167.000 

37,322,667 

1932 


141,662,700 

10,419,740 

2.302.612.600 

43.614,419 


AVERAGE I’RICES FOR YARN AND CLOTH EXPORTS 



{Compiled from hoard of I rade Returns) 











f - X OJtJ 

u -—» 

f ^ 





per 

taking 

per 

taking 




lb. 

1913 as 

lin. yd. 

1913 as 




d. 

100 

d. 

100 

1013 



17-141 

100-00 

3-316 

100-00 

1914 



16-096 

03-00 

3-313 

99-00 

1016 



13-163 

76-72 

3-269 

98-58 

1016 



18-722 

109-22 

4-064 

122-25 

1017 



30-116 

175-68 

5-436 

163-93 

1918 



50-477 

294-48 

8-995 

271-26 

1019 



60-033 

291-89 

12-171 

367-03 

1920 



77-463 

461-91 

16-918 

480-03 

1921 



39-356 

229-60 

10-832 

326-65 

1922 



31-462 

183-54 

7-926 

392-03 

1923 



34-772 

202-83 

7-673 

231-39 

1924 



40-892 

238-56 

8-032 

242-21 

1925 



38-623 

226-32 

7-796 

236-10 

1926 



31*018 

180-95 

7-100 

214-11 

1927 



28-264 

164-89 

6-301 

190-01 

1928 



32-007 

186-72 

6-489 

196-68 

1929 



29-889 

174-37 

6-327 

190-80 

1930 

T rtA 1 



25-350 

^ MM J 

147-89 

6-907 

178-13 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


INDIA. 


IMPORTS OP KAW COTTON INTO INDIA 


(in tons) 


All poi Is 

Aug , 

Sept., 

Oct, 

1032 

1932 

1032 

Egypt . 

217 

2J3 

200 

Kenya Colony 

1,203 

1,473 

331 

Tanganyika ienitoiy 

— 

115 

316 

USA. 

124 

358 

231 

Otlici countries 

04 

300 

142 

Total, 1032 

1,638 

2,468 

1,228 

. 1031 . 

3,566 

3,813 

1,242 

„ 1030 

3,310 

2.538 

2,301 

UXPOKIS OP COT ION 
(In thousands ol lbs ) 

YARN 



Aug , 

Scpl, 

Oct . 


1032 

1932 

1032 

i^ersia, Aden and Iraq 

458 

451 

382 

China . 

— 

— 

■— 

Egypt . ... 

28 

52 

73 

Othei countiics 

732 

410 

674 

Total, 1932 

1,218 

022 

1,120 

„ 1931 

1,728 

1,993 

2,330 

„ 1930 . 

1,385 

2,065 

2,130 

EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS (horn aU poits) 
(In lakhs of yards) 


Aug , 

Sept, 

Oct, 


1932 

1932 

1932 

Persia, Aiabia, Aden and Izaq 

18 

18 

17 

Ceylon . 

12 

14 

16 

Straits Settlements, Siam and China 

7 

7 

8 

East Africa (including Mauiitius) .. 

20 

20 

8 

Other countries 

8 

6 

0 

Total, 1932 . 

65 

05 

57 

„ 1031 . 

04 

101 

07 

„ 1030 . 

67 

77 

03 

IMPORTS OF 

COTTON 

YUtN 


Grey (in thousands of lbs) 



Aug., 

Sept, 

Oct., 


1932 

1032 

1932 

United Kingdom . 

303 

642 

566 

Iap^n .. .. .. 

1,055 

1,421 

836 

Other countries . 

1,864 

1,273 

801 

Total, 1932 . 

3.422 

3,336 

2,312 

, 1031 . 

1,020 

1,688 

1,810 

1930 .. ., ,, 

069 

2,090 

1,025 


bopL.19;U 
Aug. 
14.3 U 8 
23,38» 
55 ^ 
r » 1,687 
8,540 


08,482 

84,000 

20,286 


J Ml -Oct , 
1032 
0.370 

48!) 

0.050 


12.018 

17,856 

17,873 


JiUi -Oct, 
1932 
252 
131 
84 
108 
70 

705 

706 
863 


Jdu -Uct., 
1032 
7,003 
8,262 
10,293 


26,562 

16,428 

10,672 
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IMFORIS OF COITON YARN—cotUtnu^d. 
White (in thoubandb of lbs) 




Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Jan.-Oct, 



1932 

1932 

1032 

1932 

United Kingdom 

« . 

286 

277 

238 

3,172 

Japan .. 

• • 

36 

98 

66 

534 

Other countries 

* ‘ 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Total, 1932 


323 

376 

294 

3,710 

„ 1931 

. • 

217 

376 

207 

3,161 

„ 1930 

. * 

212 

249 

316 

3,662 


Coloured (in thousands of lbs ) 



Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Jan -Oct 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Umted Kingdom 

86 

77 

97 

1,486 

Japan .. 

. . .. — 

— 

— 

— 

Other countries 

8 

1 

2 

76 

Total, 1932 

93 

78 

99 

1,661 

„ 1931 

102 

94 

66 

1,206 

„ 1930 

162 

62 

162 

2,199 


IMPOR’IS OF COITON PIECE GOODS 
Grey (m Ukhs of yards) 



Aug , 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Jan -Oct., 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

United Kingdom 

. 102 

102 

61 

726 

Japan •. •. 

. 231 

230 

204 

1.961 

Amenca 

. . . . . . - 

-- 

— 

2 

Other countncb 

. 1 

— 

1 

36 

Total, 1932 

. 234 

332 

266 

2,723 

„ 1931 

. 166 

170 

' 218 

2,161 

„ 1930 

«• »* • • 23S 

173 

160 

6,199 


White (in lakhs of yards) 




Aug.. 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Jan.-Oct., 


1932 

1982 

1932 

1032 

United Kingdom 

. 276 

273 

176 

2,328 

Other countries 

. 164 

125 

116 

1,013 

Total, 1932 

. 430 

398 

290 

3,341 

„ 1931 

. 269 

266 

183 

2,314 

„ 1930 

. 222 

126 

133 

3,264 


COLOURED, 1‘IUNTED 

OR DYED 




(In lakhs of yaids) 





Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Jan.-Oct, 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

United Kingdom 

. 216 

234 

147 

1,600 

Continent 

. 16 

21 

13 

128 

Japdin • • • • 

. 292 

228 

184 

1.680 

Other countries 

■. • • . • 3 

3 

2 

10 

Total, 1932 

. 527 

486 

346 

3,427 

„ 1931 

. 206 

223 

231 

1,796 

„ 1980 

,■ .1 •• 274 

189 

143 

3,116 
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REVIEWS 


U.S.A. 


Cotton Consumption. 


The following figures of the cotton consumed by the nulls of 
America (excluding linters) are taken from the United States 
Census Bureau Reports: — 


AugUbt 


Bales 

1932-33 

403,000 

Bales 

1931-32 

426,000 

Bales 

1930-31 

362,000 

Halos 

1929-30 

5.68,000 

Septembei .. 

• ■ t • 

492,000 

464,000 

394,000 

546,000 

October 


002,000 

462,000 

144,000 

641,000 

November .. 

• * * • 

504,000 

429,000 

416,000 

544,000 

December . • 


— 

416,000 

406,000 

464,000 

January 

February 


— 

436,000 

464,000 

677,000 


— 

460,000 

434,000 

495,000 

March 


— 

489,000 

491,000 

609,000 

Apnl 


— 

307,000 

608,000 

632,000 

May .. 

• ( • 

-- 

332,000 

466,000 

474,000 

June 


— 

321,000 

456,000 

405,000 

July .. 

• 

-- 

279,000 

451,000 

379,000 

total lor 12 iuouilii> 

— 

4,870,000 

5,270,000 

8,114,000 


Reviews on Current Cotton literature. 


“ Cotton Year Book of Nfw York Cotton Exchange.’’ 
A comprehensive presentation of statistics of world supply and 
distribution of American and foreign growths of cotton, together 
with other statistical data of interest from a cotton market stand¬ 
point, IS contamed in the fifth Cotton Y^r Book just issued by the 
New York Cotton Exchange. In addition to statistical informa¬ 
tion, the book contains a cotton report calendar” for 1933, in 
which are listed all important cotton trade reports scheduled to 
be issued through the coming year by governmental and private 
agencies, and an explanation of statistical terms used by the cotton 
trade. 

The statistics on production, consumption and stocks, contained 
in the book, show graphically the piling up of world supplies which 
resulted in the decline of the price of Aunerican cotton last summer 
to the lowest level on record. The comparative figures on con¬ 
sumption of i^^erican and outside growths bring out strikingly 
the comparatively large use of Ammican cotton and relatively 
restricted use of outside growths last season. The statistics on 
consumption by major divisions of the industry show the high 
activity of mills of the Orient while mills of Europe and the United 
States have been <mrtailing heavily. 

The book consists of 234 pages, on which are found 01 tables 
^d 40 charts. It was compiled by the New York Cotton iitochange 
Smee Bureau under the direction of Alston H. Garside 
Economist of the Exchange. 
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“ Die Deutsche Iextil-Industrie, 1932 33 ” Published by 
Verlag fur Borsen und Finanz Literatur A G , Beilin and Leipzig 
Price 20 marks 

A very comprehensive diicctorv of every section of the German 
textile industry, including the cotton, woollen, linen and jute 
trades Details relating to plant, capital, dividends, directors’ 
names, etc , are given 

" Indian Coiton Facts, 1932 ” Published by Toya Menka 
Kaisha Ltd , Bombay 

As m past years, this little booklet succeeds admirably in the 
carrymg-out of its self-imposed task of making its contribution to 
the available supply of statistical data referring to Indian cotton 
As a reference book it is exceedingly usefin, and comprises a 
valuable collection of statistical matter relating both to East 
Indian cotton and the Indian cotton trade Some of the more 
important tables deal with such subiects as the Government cotton 
Cl op reports, yield per acre, raw cotton exports, cotton prices, yams 
spun in India, piece goods production, description of goods pro 
ciuced, imports and exports of yarns and piece goods, etc 

“ Skinner’s Cotton Trade Directory of the World, 
1932-33,” has just been published Price 20s post free 

Like it-> many forerunners, the current issue (the tenth) is an 
excellent publication, invaluable to all those having dealings with 
cotton spmneis and manufacturers, cotton importers and 
exporters, finishers, merchants, machinists, etc 

Substantial efforts have agam been made to augment the 
information contained therein, whilst at the same time simplifying 
reference In the latter connection an index of the names of all 
firms, companies, etc , contained m this edition is included, a new 
feature which will undoubtedly be welcomed and prove advanta¬ 
geous to numerous users 

“ Cotton Year Book of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
1932 ” A comprehensive and graphic picture of the world supply 
and world distribution of all kinds of cotton is contained in the 
fifth Cotton \ear Book recently issued by the New York Cotton 
Exchange In this book will be found the essential statistical 
facts, not only as to American cotton, but also regarding outside 
growths, together with data mdicatmg economic factors which 
affect the world cotton trade and influence the market value of 
American and outside growths of cotton 

The author states that, when allowance is made for the very 
low rate of business activity and buying power throughout the 
world during 1931 32, it is evident that world consumption of all 
kinds of cotton was well maintained during that season 1 

For convenient comparison with the usual trade statistics, 
figures on Egyptian and Indian cotton are m running bales when 
given separatdy, these bales averaging about 750 lbs for Egyptian 
and 400 lbs for Indian In all other tables on foreim cottons, 
including those in which Egyptian, Indian, and other foreign 
growths are grouped with American cotton to show world totals 
for all kinds of cotton, all foreign cottons are converted to equiva¬ 
lent 478-lb net weight bales to make them comparable with 
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American cotton This comprehensive and correlated compilation 
of world cotton statistics is submitted with the purpose of assistmg 
all who are interested in cotton in infornune themselves as to 
fundamental conditions and trends m the world cotton trade 

This year book was compiled under the direction of Mr Alston 
H Garside, Economist of the Exchange, in collaboration with the 
Committee of the Exchange on Information and Statistics 

“ The Empire Cotton Growing Review,” January, 1033 
Published by P S King & Son Ltd , 14, Gieat Smith Street, 
London, S W i, for the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
Quarterly price, is , annual subsciiption, 5s post free 

The current issue contains several noteworthy features, 
prominent amongst which are the following ” Mixed Farimng 
and Cotton Production in Northern Nigeria,” by O T Faulkner, 
‘ Improvements in Fumigation,’ by Dr A B Page, “Differentia¬ 
tion of Hairs on the Seed Coat of Cotton,” by v R Ayyar and 
G S Ayyangar 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“ Trade Conditions in the Phiilippine Islands ” Report 
by G B Sansom, C M G Pnce is 6d net 

“Economic Conditions in Chilj ” Report by Arthur J 
Pack Price is 6d net 


“ Economic Conditions in Italy ” Report by the Com- 
meraal Secretariat to H M Embassy at Rome Price 2s 6d net 

“ Economic Conditions in Venezuela ” Report by R J 
Kirwin Price is 6d net 


“ Economic Conditions in Germany ” 
Thelwall, C M G , M C Pnce 4s 6d net 


Report by J W F 


‘’Economic Conditions in Ecuador” 
Consul-General R M Kohan 


Report by H M 


“ Trade Conditions in Southern Rhodesia ” Report by 
J W Bngden Price is 6d net 

reports are published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office for the Department of Overseas Trade, Adastral House, 
Kmgsway, London, W C 2 



BOBBINS SHUTTLES 

fortheTEXTILE trade 



BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 




WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Gareton, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Shoanooms 324 32s MANCHESTER ROY 4L EXCH4NGF 

Telegrams NUGGET Livsrfool Codes A B C Ai and MARCONI 
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NO 6 PATTERN RING FRAME 



WE OFFER YOU ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 

MODERN SPINNING 


PUnBR0S.&G0. 

UTO 

OLDHAM MAM 3B04 


Oounta 2*8 to 200’s 

Lift to 9 

Rings 1 to 


Spindle Blades prepared for 
either Paper Tubes, Wood 
Bobbins or Wood Pirns for 
Automatic Looms Platt’s 
4 line system High Draft, 
Tape Drive Lifting Thread 
Lappets, Automatic 
Scavenger Arrangement for 
keeping the Roller Beam 
clean from “Fly” Com¬ 
pensating Motion to give 
extra yardage without alter¬ 
ation to Lift or Size of Ring 
Bunching Motion for Weft 
Pirns for Automatic Looms, 
and many other convincing 
features 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH Ltd. 


Telepfaom No 
3131 (4 lines) 



RING SPINNING FRAME (Largest Makers) 

LATEST SPECIALITIES 

Patent Pneumatic “ Dust Extractor ” Mixing Installation 
Porcupine Opener, “ Upstroke ” Pattern 
Patent Shirley High<Speed Dust-Extracting Cage 
Patent Cylinder Stripping Eliminator for Flat Cards 
Patent Lickor-m Repairing Outfit for Flat Cards 
Patent Cham Drive to bobbin shaft of “ Speed ” Frames 
Patent Tape Drive to Ring Spinning and Doubhng Spmdles 
H & B’s Four-Roller Arrangement for “ High Draft ” 

Ring Spmdle with patent polygon spring and hoop 
Patent Combined Holder Brake 
Patent Adjustable Creel for Ring Frames 
Patent Skewerless Bobbm Holder 
‘‘High-Speed ” Beaming Frame 
Patent Friction Clutch Drive for Adjustable Mai her I for 
Patent Initial (or Stampmg Design) Cut Marker V Sizing 
Patent Pressure Incieasmg Arrangement j Machme 


Illustrated circulars supplied on apphcation 
(For list of Agents and Representatives, see 1931 issues) 

Manchester Rovil Exchange nnd Mancbester Rooms 61 DeansgatcAicade 'lucsda> uid hndn 
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Have you eons iered ihe qaeslton 
0 / Htgh Draft Spam ng tvhch 
pat more saenlficaBj means 
letter fibre control We can 
shouf you how to convert your 
Ring Frwnes with very little 
alteration to exstmg con 
struehmal ietad 


Distinctive features of this 
Modern Ring Spinning 
Frame ensure yams of 
desirable charactensticb 

Better Fibre control clean roller stands 
and cap bars absolutely uniform tension 
of yarn throughout formation of cop per 
fectly smooth lifting of ring plates positive 
tape drive to spindles production of a 
wide range of counts—twist or weft 
such are the salient points of merit in our 
latest model Ring Spinning Frame The 
desirability of these features will be 
appreciated by the manufacturer of Ring 
yarns of quality 


I Dobson & Barlow L’" 

I Eat 1790 BOLTON • ENGLAND 














q ASA LEES & CO Ltd, ate the sole inakeis of the PATENT 
NIGRIN SYSTEM of Spimung, by means of which both Intermediate 
and Roving Frames are eluninated) and the Yam is spun direct from 
a specially prepared Slubbing Bobbin 
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Inoorpopating LORD BROSm TODMORDEN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 

for the 

COTTON, COTTON WASTE 

and 

SILK TRADES, ETC. 

Carding Engines a Speciality 


We shall be pleased 
to demonstrate the 
features of our 
Carding Engine 
either m our Show 
Room or under 
Mil] conditions by 
appointment 



Pamphlets wil 
Iingly sent on ap 
plication We 
invite your en 
quines which will 
hue our prompt 
itlention 


Revolvms Flat Card 


OUR LATEST MODEL CARDING ENGINE AS SUPPLIED TO THE LEADING 
COTTON SPINNERS, BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD EMBODIES THE FOl 
LOWING ADVANTAGES — 


1 Imprcfved Mote Kmfe and Improved Undercaamg 
Setting 

2 OiUs de Setting of Cylinder Undercaeings 

3 Out* de Setting Arrangement for Doffing Comb 

4 Top and Bottom Strppmg Plates arranged so 
as to admat separatelr 


5 Specal Settmt Airangement of FlaU I lie I t 
Side of Card 

6 Speoal Star Whc^ for Di ving Flats 

7 All Gear ng has Teeth Cut from Sol d 

8 Improved Card Feed Part with Specal Sell ng 
Arrangement 


Union Ironworks, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER 

TELEGRAMS UNION MAhffiHESTER ADDRESS LETTERS P 0 BOX 34 MANCHESTER 
TELEPHCm 1205 t206 1207 EAST 











Single Process Opening 

No longer a topic of technical discussion. 

NOW AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

Single Process Opening is indispensable 
in a modern and up to date Cotton 
Spinning Mill. 

Its elements can be epitomised as follows :— 

1 * The whole sequence of Opening and Blowing Room 
Machinery is entirely automatic m its operation and 
worhng 

2 * There is positive and absolute control of all operative 
units 

3 * The human element is completely eliminated 

4 * The maximum cleaning effect is produced without loss 
of good fibre 

5 ♦ The fibres are subjected only when in a loose state to the 
minimum amount of beating, and are treated as much 
as possible to both a combing action and frictional 
contact with specially prepared surfaces so as to loosen 
the mass without damage to either fibre or seed 

6 * The blending and mixing is thorough in accomplishment 
and this operation is undertaken at the earliest pos 
sible moment to ensure early and thorough diffusion 
of fibres 

Write to 

JOHN HETHERINGTON 

& SONS LIMITED 

Textile Machinery Makers 

MANCHESTER 

for full details of their latest plant and recommendations 








I Important and Guaranteed | 

I CONCLUSIVE PROOF that | 
I MEYNELL’S Patent I 

I WASHER TOP ROLLER | 

I (W T R ) I 

I GIVES BEST RESULTS | 

I In High Draft Spinning on 3 hne system , | 

1 or on 4 line sytem s 




s I^ECENT Loom Tests made by the Lancasbure Cotton Co]!poration have caused E 
E J[\SpumerB to demand accmratemfonnation as to tbecompamon between highx = 
s draft systems as against low-draft and other systems of spuming Tests have, = 

S therefore, been earned out under actual mill conditions, using such wdD-known E 

S testing apparab as Moscrop, Dietz and Sdiopper The results of these testa are = 
E now available in the form of detailed charts wludi must mterest every spimwr E 

E who wishes to get the maximum production at the minimum cost E 

S Extract from recent Testimonials by users of Meynell s W T R Investigation = 

= made by English firms who sent their Representatives to see the Meynell S 
S \V T R at work in a Continental mill S 

a (1) The mill people mye not satisfied with high diaft yarn from a 4 line and E 

§ decided to t\y the - top lolle The results wet c still worse They then S 

S tiled Meynell s T Rollet and theya n ptodreed is now st oiger ai d nioic S 

S even than eier before 1 his same miU has the Meynell W F R on Speedframes S 

a which also give satisfaction = 

2 (2) On aiecentvisitto - Mill Mr - went thioigh the mill ai d saxa 2 

= the Meynell IP 7 Roller at wo k on clients Intelmd ales {he had scrapped 5 

a Rovings) and on R ngframes Client state i that he is well satisfied with the 2 

= results pom Meynell W T Roller and that he is ^ettin^ a stronger yarn fiom 2 

1 hts 4 line system SI^CE HE TUT ED SIME WITH MLYNPLI S 2 

a H'r ROLLER although he inaeased the diaft from 11 fo lb The yarn 2 

a spun was 21s from 0 1 3 Hank Intel from a »u of Coi go Omiah and low S 

a short staple A met ican Client expressed himself as particularly phased with S 

S the Meynell H 2 Rollei on the Inteimediatefi antes as apart from the saving S 

S in covering for the second and third lines ti e minding of the frames was a 

E simpler owing to the absence of weights E 

2 Write us to-day for a copy of these Charts which show why you 2 

a should convert your old Rmg Frames to 2 

1 WTR HIGH DRAFT SYSTEM | 

2 Any make of machmery can he die^dy and qmddy converted 2 

I HY. MEYNELL & CO. LTD. I 

I ACCRINGTON | 

^UHQitiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiniiiuiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiHUinniiiitiiiiuiiniiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 



Registered Telegraphic Address: 
“GLOBE, 
C\iilLCrON-LANC:i ’ 


Telephone 

587), CASTLETON, 

ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS, 
PiLUR H2 


TWEEDALES » SMALLEY 

(1920). LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening., T*reparing., 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton., etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slubbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


Large Quantities of ail kinds of Sundries in Stock 


Tdi«5plione: Codes : Manchester Exchanob . 

ItaH (Oldham) 3617 ABC-.Ai; TdebdatsjimdFMBA m 

TdegrapHc Address; Bentley's Pillar Kr 

“Dodd/’ Oidham 
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China. 
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Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 
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« 
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Wevers, Enschede. 

Magyar ToxtUgyarosok Orszagos Egyesulete, Budapest. 

Bombay Millovmers’ Association, Bombay. 

Upper India Chambei of Commerce, Cawnpore 

Madras and Southern India Millo'VTners’ Association, Madras. 
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Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, Osaka. 
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Congress Reports other Publications 

for sale to non-members at the Head Offices: 238 , Royal Exchange, Manchester 


Congress Reports. £ s. d 

190 Q—ITALY (Milan and Rome) . i i o 
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XVI International Cotton Congress 

PRAGUE ca, CARLSBAD 
7th to 10th JUNE, 1933. 


T HI attention oi members and delegates to the sixteenth Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress m Prague and Carlsbad is drawn 
to the Programme which appears elsewhere in the BULLETIN 

Due note should be tiken that tire dale of the Congress has 
been biouglit foiward b> one day, ind will commence on 
Wednesday June 7 instead ol Tlmr‘'dav Tune S On the Fridav 
following there will be no ( ongress discussions but the time will be 
taken up in travelling to Carlsbad ficm Piat>ue 

1 hose memberfa who intend to participate m this Congress, and 
who have not yet sent in their names to tius oHice, should do so 
at the earliest opportunity, through their own national Associa 
tions 

HEAD OFFICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Attention is also drawn to tlie fact that the Head Office of the 
International Cotton Federation has been removed to Midland 
Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester, 2 




300 EXlR 4Ci S OF MINUFES 

EXTRACTS of MINUTES of MEETING of the 
INTERNATIONAL COTTON COMMITTEE, 
held at the Offices of the Comite Central 
Industriel, 33, Rue Ducale, Brussels, on 
Monday, 20th March, 1933, at 9-30 a.m. 


Theit were present Messrs Paul Schlunihcrgci (V^ice 
President), Frederick Flolio^d, J P , Count Jean de Ilemptiime 
Past Presidents), R Brasseur (Belgium;, Dr Ernest Zuckei, Dr 
D Zachystal (Czccho-Slovakia), W H Catterall, J P , F Mills, 
J P (England), R A de la Beaumelle ''France) Dr W Bolini, 
Dr Hendrik van Deldcn (Geimanj), Joan Gcldcrinan (Holland), 
Dr G l^Iylius (Italy), Alex Engblom Sweden) Caspar Jenny 
(Switzerland), John Pogson (Honorary Secretarv), Arno S Pearsc 
(Expert Advisei), N S Pcarse ''Geneial Secretary), Picric de Smet 
and Jilr Hencn (Secretaiies of the Btlgian Association) 

Apologies for non attendance were rereived from Mcssis 
John Syz (Past President), Aithur Kutllei, Otto Anningci 
(Austria), H Sebbelov, H Windfeld Hansen (Denmaik), John H 
Grey, J P , T Ashurst (England), Baron K E Palmen, M. 
Lavomus (Finland), Roger Seyrig (France), Gth Koni Olto 
Lmdenmeyer, E Dilthey (Germany'), Robert \on S/uiday 
(Hungary), Sir Ness Wadia, Sir Thomas Smith (India), Dr S A 
Soldmi (.Italy), K Shimada (Japan), E Blikstad (Norway), 
H P 'Taveira (Portugal), Santiago Trias ^Spain), and Axel 
Bergengren (Sweden) 

Mr F Holroyd (England) occupied the chan at the inception 
of the meeting 

Before commencing the business, Count JCAN DT Hemp 
TI^NE, in the name of the Belgian Association, extended a 
cordial welcome to the delegates, and expressed the hope that the 
discussions and decisions would be beneficial to all concerned 

He referred in sympathetic terms to the loss sustained bv the 
International Federation owing to the deaths oi Mi William 
Howarth (England), Mr John Smetluust (England), the fust 
Honorary Secretary of the Inteinational Pedeiation, and to Mi 
A E Hakanson (Sweden) 

Election of President 

^Mr F Holroyd moved that Mr Paul Schlumbeiger, 
Vice-President of the International Cotton Federation, be elected 
President In doing so he paid a warm tribute to Mi Schluin 
berger for the distmguished services he had rendeied to the Inter¬ 
national Federation for a long period, and bespoke for Mr 
Schlumberger a measure of health and stieiigth to fulfil the duties 
of the office 

Count Jean de Hemptinne seconded the proposal 
which, on bemg put to the meeting, was carried with acclamation 
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Mr Holroyd then vacated the chair which was taken by Mr 
Schlumberger, who, in appropriate words, thanked the Committee 
for the high honour they had conferred upon him 

Elfction 01 ScNior and Junior Vice PRLSiDENXb 

On the motion oCMi W H Catterali (Engla id) 
seconded by C ount JEAN DE IlEMPriNNF (Belgium) Mr 
bred Mills (England) was unaniinouslv elected Senior Vice 
Picsidcnt of the International Federation 

Mr F Holioyd (England) proposed and Dr G 
M Y L I U S (It ily) seconded that Dr IT van De den (Germany) 
be elected Junior Vice Picsident of the Intcrnatiolal Federation 
and the motion was earned unanimously 

Both these gentlemen expressed their ap] icc tion of the honour 
bestowed upon them as individuals as well as upon the organi^a 
tions which they rcpicsented 

Welcome ro Nrw Members ot ihe Committee 

A hearty wtIconic was accorded to Mr W H Catterali 
(President of the English Federation'' who had been elected as 
official repicsciititive in place of Mi William Hov\artli deceased 
and also to Mr John Pogson the Honorary Secretary who had 
been ayipointed as officnl substitute foi England on the Intel 
national Committee 

MlNUlEb 

The minutes of the previous meeting which had already been 
circulated were conhrmed and signed by the Chairman 

New ArriLiATED Association 

The apnlication of the Yugo Slavian Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers Association for admission to membership of the 
International Cotton Federation was unan mously agreed to and 
the General Sccrctnry was instructed to inform them accordingly 

Moisiuri IN American Cotton 

Rc] c rts ] lesentcd in regard to tins subiect stated that in Italy 
a few tests Ind been made which showed an excess of g per cent 
moibtuic content England was opposed to the principle of fixing 
s standard amouiil of moisture for American cotton but ban 
invited the Biitish C otton Industry Research Association to under 
take a series of tests pureE foi the purpose of information In 
Germany tests already taken showed an impro\cment in legaid to 
moisture content Whilst previously so per cent of the tests taken 
showed an excess of 8^ per cent moisture onh 35 per cent of 
the tests lately taken exceeded 8^ per cent moisture 

Following discussion a resolution in the following terms was 
adopted — 

This Committee leaffiims the necessity of compiling 

statistics of moisture tests for American cotton receivea c 11 

by the mills, and requests the affiliated associations to supply 

the results of tests for three months at least 
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LXIRAUS 01 MINUllS 


It was reported by Mr ArnoS PrARsr that t. cotton 
sampling machine, the invention ot Mr A lobler Diiector ot the 
Cotonificio di Solbiate Solbiatc Olona would be exhibited at the 
forthcoming International Cotton Congiess at Piaguc 

h ALbE PA( RED COTTON 

Mr F Mills (England) rused the questicn of llit growing 
and serious complaints of false packed cotion emanating mainly 
fiom Texas and principally affecting staple which was causing 
enormous difficulties in the picpaiatory and s]iinning piocesses 
He stated that immediate action should be taken to combat the 
trouble 

Mr F Holroyd (England) and Mr P A U L S C HI U M 
BERGER (Fiance) supported the complaint referred to and with 
the object of eliminating the evil the following icsoliition v as 
on the motion of hir Mills secon led bv Di \ \ N D r i DI N 
adopted unanimously — 

This Committee expresses its strongest disafjrnal at 
the growing practice of false packing of American cotton 
large!} originating from Texas and particularly relating to 
to staple 

In order to enable spinners to trace offending parties 
this Committee requests that the United States Dei nrtment of 
Agriculture devise ways and means of identifying the ginneries 
from which such cotton has originated 

Net Weight Contract for Cotton co\fred Baifs 

This subject was discussed at some length but ultimately it 
was deferred foi further consideration at t. later meeting of the 
Committee 

Tariffs Currency Restrictions Qlotas and War Dibis 

Reports were received of the steps taken by the \anoiis 
affiliated Associations m connection with the lesolution icccntly 
passed by the special Tariffs Subcommittee ot the Internitienal 
Federation referring to tariffs currency restrictions quotas and 
war debts 

The great majority of those piesent intimated that tlicii 
Associations had already communicated the text of the resolution 
to their respiective Governments 

A long discussion followed particularly on the interpiclation 
of the most favoured nation dau&e but no action was taken 
Mr Caspar JERNY (Switzerland) expie«sea the opinion that 
in no case should there be any interference whatever with the 
most favoured nation clause 

Congress of International Exchvkces 

It was resohed that the President and Mr Brasseur (Belgiim) 
shomd lepiesent the International Federation at the tirst meeting 
01 me Inttrn lUonal Exchanges to be held in Pans from April 24 
toApnlsu 1033 t- T 
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Congress 01 iro Internaiional Chambjr or Commlrcf 

Mr ^ Kufflor (Austria) was appointed to attend the above 
Congrtss it Vienna and failing him that Di F Zucker (Czecho 
Slovnkii) be invited to repiescnt the International Federation 

AliERAFIONS 10 SlAlUlES 

The ucomnundations of the Statutes Revision Subcommittee 
wore submitted and the Statutes were amended subject to the 
necessary legal phraseology being inserted by the International 
Federation solicitor to whom loi this purpose the Statutes would 
be submitted 

The meeting then adjourned foi luncheon 


STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 

On the delegates le assembling the following state of trade 
icports for the various countries were presented — 

England 

The position in both the spinning and manufacturing sections 
was unsatisfactor) In addition to the entire stoppage of many 
plant'- the active machinery was not being worked more than from 
6^ to 70 jier cent of full capacity The prices being received for 
the pioductions of both spindles and looms were unremunerative 
As an emergency measure only a ballot was being taken of the 
spinning members of the English Federation on a proposal to 
curtail production by one full week immediately before Easter, 
with a view to bunging production more into conformily with 
demand 

It AT Y . 

As regards spinning the statistical position showed a slight 
improvement, as stocks had gone down below 2 kilos per spindle, 
whilst tor years they kept steadily above Engagements had 
somewhat increased, but prices did not leave any margux of profit, 
and often did not cover the cost 

In tlic weaving section theie was a slight increase m the demand, 
but margins were still insufficient 

With regard to exports it was reported that quotas, fi.nanaal 
lestrictions and preferential tariffs as well as competition, 
particularly from Japan were responsible for a contmuous reduction 
of exports, and if it were not that the internal market was at present 
moie active the industry would be compelled to face a further 
reduction of the production 

France 

In the spinning section an improvement had been manifest in 
December and January, causing a certain dimmution in stocks 
Since then, however, the demand had slackened, with the result 
that prices had become worse In the weaving section the situation 
remamed unchanged At the end of the last month the activity of 
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the mills was estimated to be about 65 per cent , tikiuf? into 
account those mills totally stopped 

Belgium 

Trade was poor, and the margins showt d no piofi.t Theie w eie 
appro-vimatcly 10 pei cent of the spindles indehnitely --toijpcd, 
whilst as to the rest of the spindles they were pioducmg, about 
60 per cent of the normal output Ihis estimate aLo applied to 
the manufacturing section 

CzECHO Slovakia 

During the past three months trade in the spinning section had 
been very bad The mills were working only 40 per cent of full 
capacity, taking aU the spindles working into consideration If 
all active spindles were taken into account the production amounted 
to 60 per cent of noimal activity An agieement had been 
entered into by spinners to regulate the pioduction and puces of 
yams On the whole, the agreement was said to bt working 
satisfactorily Owing to financial restrictions, however exports 
to other countries were diminishing week by week, and the piosjiects 
were unfavourable In the weaving bianch the margins were 
reported to be worse than those m any other country 

Sweden 

The cotton industry in this country w as being hard hit by the 
depression The mills were mainly engaged on business for the 
home market, m that the export trade had been seriously affected, 
among other factors, by the severity of the Japanese and Russian 
competition 

As regards other Scandmavian countries, the position was also 
unsatisfactory In Finland, Norway and Denmark the financial 
stringencies and economic difficulties had militated agam-'t the 
possibilities of export 

Switzerland 

The home trade was fairly good in regdrd to production only 
but the prices themselves were very unsatisfactory I his was in 
some measure due to the fact that the production of spindles ami 
looms formerly engaged foi export was now being thiown on to 
the home market In addition the country was suffering from the 
competition of Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, which were 
pourmg their goods into Switzerland, wheie the wages of the work 
people were comparatively high The expoit trade in cotton cloth 
was practically at a standstill, mainly owing to trade restrictions 
and the fact that profits from agricultural pioducts were &o low in 
countnes like Brazil, where voile was a stnple cloth and remained 
unchanged by fashion, that the potenual bujei out of sheer 
necessity had to purchase a cheaper cloth elsewhere The situation 
was probably aggravated by the proposal of the German Govern 
ment to raise tariffs against goods entering Switzerland 

Wages had been reduced to the extent of 25 per cent The 
spinning mills were working yo to 75 per cent of full capacity, 
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and the weaving mills equal to 60 pti cent of noimal capacity 
Uneiiiploviiient generally was steadily becoming worse 

Germany 

{Spinning Section ) Spinning conditions hact gone from bad 
to woisc The number of spindles had decreased Irom 11,260,000 
m iQ^o to 10,-jyOjOOO in 1032 Ihe spinning industry in Geimany 
was suffering from the competition of aiti icial silk, whilst the late 
of exchange of othei countues, paiticulailv Gieat Britain, which 
were now off the gold standard was adveisely affecting them 

Efforts had been made to overcome the country’s difficulties 
by adopting vaiious measures Short time had been tiied, and 
had resulted 111 losses being sustained In other instances tw o- and 
three shift woiking had culminated in hcav}^ losses An agreement 
had been entered into between the Employers’ and Opciatives’ 
Associations whereby wages had been stabilized at the present 
figure until Januaiy, 1934 

(T 1 607 mg Section ) 1 he position in the manufacturing section 
showed little change as compaied with the previous quarter Short- 
limc woiking had been tried without success, owing largely to the 
vaiymg chaiactei of the different mills 

Prices had been unsatisfactor\ In sheds pioducing gicj and 
bleached cotton goods the capacity was 715 to 80 per cent of 
noimal, in fancy cloths the activity on th( average was lowti still 

{Other State of Trade report:^ zttU be pound on pp 313-322 ) 


In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the reports presented, a 
general discussion ensued as to the be^it means of dealing with the 
situation from an international point of view 

Ml Holroyd stressed the point that practically eveiy 
countiy was working short lime, whilst Mi M 11 L S asked whether 
it was feasible to discuss the quc'-tion of a holiday in all cotton¬ 
consuming countues 

Ml CaiierALL reftiicd to the fact that as an emergency 
mcasuie the s] mining membeis of the English Federation had 
alieady a ballot pending to ascertain whethei thej were prepared to 
stop a whole wee k immediately preceding Eastei Continuing, he 
said that one of the difficulties with which England was raced 
was that if the spinners theic curtailed production, they were 
endangering then trade not onl^ to Japan but to the continent 
of Europe In tliat the world was practically 1 mining only 70 pei 
cent of full time, he was of opinion that an effort should be made, 
if possible, to secure an all-round curtailment of production The 
position was so serious that it was impossible to devise schemes or 
cartels that would be of immediate utility, and for that reason 
he urged a common stoppage of a week m all countries at the 
earliest possible moment He said the Committee ought to be bold 
enough to take a stand on this most urgent matter 
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The Chairman doubted whether without power the 
affiliated associations would respond to a recommendation to stop 
a whole week It would largely depend upon good will, and any 
resolution adopted would be in the form of a recommendation 

Dr H V^nDelDEN (Germany j said that they had trie cl 
short time, and in other ways had reduced production as fai as 
possible Ill order to prevent individual hrms from working 
double shifts, which were in consequence losing money, the banks 
were now refusing to hnance such concerns 

Mr Mills reminded the Chairman that the English Federa¬ 
tion itself had no power of compulsion to enforce a short-time 
recommendation, but it must be patent to all that there was a 
greater prospect of such recommendation being observed if the 
movement was organized and supported internationally 

Continuing, Mi Mills said that while hope was expressed that 
some of our difficulties might be alleviated by the World Economic 
Conference, tlie need for immediate relief was obvious, an J this 
could be done more effectively by those dnectK interested m the 
trade The failure of action so far had arisen from the fear of 
pla3ang into the hands of one’s competitors A dnve now on an 
international scale would indicate moie than anything else the 
solidarity of the International Federation, and he urged that the 
situation should be faced vnth courage and conviction in order to 
preient the furthei dissipation of capital which had continued far 
too long Whilst he had always recogni/ed that short time was 
no actual remedy foi individual countries, the suggestion already 
made, to be adopted internationally, would prove a useful 
palliative m the present emergency 

Dr Z U C K E R said that from his point of view the present 
position appeared to be one of the survival of the fittest, and asked 
whether this was a most desirable method of dealing with the 
present distresses He thought that some agreement between tlic 
various Governments might be the means ot securing uniformity oi 
curtailment for one or two weeks to ea'-e the position 

Mr Cmterall deplored the policy of a “war of the 
jungle,” which was equal to the survival < f the httest The weak 
seller fixed the market price foi all his compctilois, and (ven the 
cleverest spinner was forced to accept puces wholly unreniunt lative 
He pleaded for immediate action to be taken to overcome the 
present emergenc> A spinner who was working more than 70 per 
cent of full time under present conditions was taking the tiade 
which rightly belonged to others If all pulled together, the 
position was a simple one to adjust 

Dr VANDelden opposed any intervention by the State, 
whilst Mr HOLROYDdiew attention to the unanimity expressed 
by European spinners on the question of short time during the 
period of the cornering of the cotton market b^v Sully m 1903, 
which was the means of establishing the International Federation 

Mr ArnoS Pearse refarred to a paper prepared by Mi 
Otto Bankwitz, which the Geneial Secretary wa« asked to circulate 
to each member of the Committee 

Mr Jenny said the real corrective could only be accomplished 
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by bringing llie cotton spinning industry of thf world to a one 
shift system 

Dr M Y L I U s said that the sanction for a week’s stoppage 
might be obtained, but any further general curtailment of pro 
duction would be imjiossiblc as long as the iircsent degree of 
unemployment pcisistfd IIis own Government was 'i\erse to 
schemes which had a tendency to increase unemployment 

Dr B 0 H M, speaking on behalf of the manufacturing section, 
said that one of the reasons why the weaving section in Germany 
was opposed to short time was the difference in character between 
individual mills m that country Some were working 30 per cent 
and others as much as 150 per cent of normal capacity Mills 
with a low state of activity objected to being called upon to work 
any paiticular amount of short time when othei competitors were 
woikmg double shifts From their experience in the weacing 
section, it had been found impossible to fix a scale for the reduction 
of output, as the scale proposed was not accepted by a sufficient 
ma]ority of the mills 

After further discussion the following resolution was unani- 
raou'^ly adopted — 

‘ That, as a first step towards, bringing spinning pro 
duction in conformity with demand this Committee unani 
mously recommends that all members of the af&liated 
associations should close their mills for one week at the earliest 
possible moment during the month of April ’ 

It was also resolved to forward the followmg cable to the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association — 

“ Committee International Cotton 1 ederation most anxious 
bring world s production into line with demand Appeals your 
organization co-operate earnestly Hope you will send repre¬ 
sentative delegation Prague International C o^’lon Congress for 
di'^cussion * 

iNTEkNAIIONAI COTION C ONGRFSS 

1 he aiiangcments for the approaching International Cotton 
Congress at Prague and C arlsbad were icportcd upon 

It was decided that the next meeting of the International Cotton 
Committee should be held on the morning of Tuesday, June 6 to 
be followed in lire afternoon by the meeting of Iht Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee 

Limitation of Credits 

This question will form one of the subjects for discussion at 
the Congress In the meantime copies of replies received from 
several countries on the matter were laid bfore the Committee 

Secretary’s VibiT to U S A 

It was resolved that Mi Norman S Pearse, the General 
Secretary, be instructed to visit the Cotton Belt this year m order 
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to obtain information relating to the condition oi the cotton cro]i, 
as well as to investigate trade conditions geneially 

International Cotton Loom Statistics 

It was decided to continue the collection of statistics with legaid 
to the numbers of ordinary and automatic looms in the world, and 
the extent to which they are running 

New Offices 

The alteration of the address of the Headquaiters of the 
Federation was reported by the General Secretaryj and the steps 
taken by him were appro\ ed The new address is Midland Bank 
House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester, 2 

Accounts 

The accounts foi the year ending December 31, 1932, wcic 
presented and approved 

Vote of Thanks 

On the motion of Mr HolroYD, a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman, vilio suitably replied, and the meeting 
concluded at 6-45 p m 
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XVI International Cotton Congress 

PRAGUE (Praha) and 
CARLSBAD (Karlovy Vary) 

JUNE 71h—10th 1933 


Presidents of the Congress 

M Richard MORAWETZ, Vice-President, Spolek cesko- 
slovenskych piumyslniku textilnich (Czechoslovak Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association^ Praha Prague) 

M Theodor LIEBIG, President, Allgemfiner Deutscher Textil- 
verband Reichcnberg 


INTERNA! lONAL COTTON COMMIJ TEE MEEIING 
Tuesday, June 6ih, at lo-^^o a m 


JOINT EGYPTIAN COT ION COMMITTEE MEETING 
Tuesday, June 6th, at 2-^0 p m 


The Congress pioccedings will take iki< m the Halls of ♦•he 
Hospodarsky sva/ ceskoslovtnskych pradelcn bavlny (Czecho 
Slovakian Mastci Cotton Spinnois’ A'^sociation), Revoliicm, la, 
Piaha (Piagiu), nnd the Kiu<iaaJ Karlovy Vaiy (Carlsbad) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7th, 1933. 

10-0 a m Inaugural Reception m the Mam Hall of the 
Hospodaisky svaz ceskoslovenskych pradclen 

Opening by M Richard Morawetz, President cf the 
Congress Addresses will be deliveied by Di 
Matousek, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr Paul Schlumberger, the President of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, His Excellency Ahmed 
Abdel Waliab Pacha, President of the Joint Eg3rptian 
Cotton Committee 
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2-30 p.m. First Session of Congress 

Sectional Meetings: — 

American Section. 

Eg37ptian Section. 

Indian Section. 

5-0 p.m. Reception and Garden Party oflercd to delegates and 
ladies by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
m the Waldstem Palace, Praha III (Prague III) 
tWaldsteinske namesti). 

Evening. Free. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 8th, 1933. 

9- 30 a.m. Second Session of the Congress. 

General Subjects. 

2-30 p.m. Technical Subjects. 

5-0 p.m. Reception by the Lord Mayor of Prague, Dr. K. Baxa, 
at the Ola Town Hall, Staromestskc namesti. 

Tea will be offered to delegates and ladies. 

8-30 p.m. Banquet offered to delegates and ladies by the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Associations at Smetanova sin (Smetana 
Hall) of the Obecni dum mesta Prahy (Municipal 
Palace), 

FRIDAY, JUNE 9th, 1933. 

10- 0 a.m. Committee Meetings. 

About 2-0 p.m. Departure by special train to Karlovy Var\ 
(Carlsbad). 

SATURDAY JUNE 10th, 1933. 

At the Kursaal, Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). 

lo-o a.m. Third Session of the Congress in the Kursaal. 

Chairm^: Mr. Theodor Liebig. 

Resolutions. 

i-o p.m. *Lunch at the Stadt Park Restaurant. 

3-0 p.m. Excursion by Funicular Railway to the Freundschafts- 
hohe. 

5-0 p.m. Tea offered to delegates and ladies by the Municipality 
of Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) at the Freund- 
schaftshohe. 

* a sprfxal reiucca puce, this Uimh it not rcalli/ part of the proqrunme, hut 

in view of the excursion at 3 p.m. if will he more eoiuenunf to d(le(/afrs If fhd/ 

partahe of luneh together. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Ladies arc invited to all the social functions and to the 
Inaugural Reception of the Congress. 

An identity card, together with the official programme, will be 
forwarded to each delegate before the Congress. Admission tickets 
to the various social functions will not be sent by mail to the 
delegates, who are asked to call for these tickets and also for their 
Congress Badges at the Information Bureau before the Inaugural 
Reception. Delegates will take this opportunity of registering 
their names and addresses in Praha (Prague). Railway tickets to 
Carlsbad will also be obtainable from the information Bureau. 

Should any delegate not be able to participate in the pro¬ 
ceedings at Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), the Head Office of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, 26, Cross Street, Manchester, should 
be informed of this fact at the earliest opportunity. 

An Information Bureau will be opened in the Congress Hall, 
Revoluenf la, Praha (Prague I), at the following times: — 

Tuesday, June 6 ... .. 9-0 a.m. to 1-0 p.m. and 3-0 p.m. to 6-0 p.m. 

Wednesday, June 7 . . 9-0 a.m. to 1-0 p.m. and 3-0 p.m. to 6-0 p.m. 

Thursday, June 8. 9-0 a.m. to l-O p.m. and 3-0 p.m. to 6-0 p.m. 

Friday, June 9 . 9-0 a.m. to 1-0 p.m 

Detailed information relating to the meetings of the Congress 
arid the various social functions given in honour of the Congress 
will be available at this Bureau. Other information upon the motor 
tours in and around Prague will also be given by the of&cials. 

All delegates and ladies are invited, upon production of tlieir 
Identity Card, to become ternporary and honorary members of the 
“ Spolecensky Klub ” (Society Club'), Prikopy 12, Praha II 
(Prague), as well as to the Deutsches Wirtschafts-Klub at the Hotel 
Esplanade, Vrchlick6ho sady, ly, Praha II (Prague), during their 
stay in Praha (Prague). 

Congress delegates, and esjiecially the ladies, are recommended 
to take advantage of sight-seeing tours of the city by motor-cars, 
which will be placed at their disposal by the Czecho-Slovakian 
Master ('otton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, on 
June 8 and 9 at 9-30 a.m. Those desiring to participate in 
any of these excursions should intimate Iheir intention of 
doing so to the officials in charge of the Information Bureau at 
Revoluenf la, 07 i the day previous to the excursion being made. 

Hotel Accommodation. 

Bedroom Bedroom with bath 


Hotel 


Single 

Double 

Single 

Double 

Breakfast 

Akron ... 

... K2 

• 

— 

85 

130 

Included 

Ambassador 

. ** 5, 

4S 

70 

65 

120 

12 

Central 

... j j 

35 

60 

35 

80 

8 

Esplanade 

... ,3 

65 

90 

80 

130 

12 

Paris 

... 

40 

70 

70 

100 

10 

Sroubek 

... 3 ) 

50 

100 

75 

150 

Included 

Steiner ... 

... 53 

45 

70 

— 

— 

12.50 


Tifs 10 fer cent, extra^ but all taxes incluied.. 
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Hotel reservation in Carlsbad (Karlovy Vary! will be allocated 
among the delegates by the town authorities Delegates will be 
informed at which hotel the reservation for them has been made 
when the railway ticket from Prague (Praha i to Cailsbad (Karlovy 
Vary) is handed to then^ by the Information Buieaii 

It should be noted that all hotel les rvations must be made 
through an/ branch of Messrs iJios Cook is. Son Ltd Lins 
arrangement has lieen made with a view to avoiding the oitrciowd 
mg ot these hotels to the detriment of the hotels usual clienteli 
Messrs Phos Cook &. Son Ltd ha\e been appointed the oflicial 
travel agents of the Congress 

Special travel facilities arc being mide to delegates to the 
International C otton Congress by the C /^eho Slovakian railways, 
in that a reduction of 33' per cent is h'^mg made on the fart in 
Czecho-Slovakia upon production of the Identity ( ard 

Customs Fa.cilities 

Ariangements are being mule whtrebv upon production oi the 
delegates identity card special facilities will be grant id foi tin 
passage of the delegates luggage through the C zerho Slovil lar 
customs 

The names and addresses of all those intending lO particijiaU 
m this Congress should be m the hands of the (jiniral Seerdny 
of the International Cotton Federatioh 2b (ross Street, Man 
Chester 2, England no later than Mav Sih 

Attention is drawn to the following statutes rchting to tlu 
holding of Congresses — 

The Associations in each country shill appoint dckgate-. to 
attend the Congresses No restriction shall be placed on tlu 
number of delegates any Association mav seiul but the voting 
power shall be as follows — 

One vote for each million spindles or pad thereof 
One vote for each 40 000 looms 01 pait thereof but not more 
than twenty votes to be gi\cn niv om countiy 
Voting shall be by the showing of hands but shall b( by billol 
if desired by 25 per cent of those present mpo’\eied to voU 
Fourteen da} s’notice shall if possible beguei to the Sccutiiy 
at headquarters of any change in the apipointimnt of dclc(.alf 
The expenses of delegates shall bt paid by tlu Association they 
repiesent, 01 b\ the delegates themseh es 

If a delegate be unable to be present he mn hi r(]ilcicid by 
another representative of his Association I hi rt present it ivc, 
however, must present satisfactory cn dcntials to the Committee 
Any Association wishing to bring a subicct hefoie the annual 
Congress, or propose the alteration of a rule, shall forward its 
resolution to the Secretary at headquarters before the end of March 
Delegates ma> speak in English French 01 German, but it is 
desirable that they use the English language, in order to obviate, 
as far as possible, the necessitj of transTdUon ’ 

In order to expedite the discussions of the Crngiess the intio 
ducer of any subject shall be allowed one hnui Subsequent 
speakers shall be allowed fifteen minutes which the Chan man may, 
at nis discretion, eictend to thirty minutes 
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(y iirthir State of 1 radc report^; art gum on a prcitom page ) 

AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section 

Whilst} am impoits during the > ear 1932 weie only 6 8 per a nt 
less than in IQ31, and in spite of the fact that home consumption 
was reduced by about 40 per cent , imports in January and 
February IQ33, showed considerable reduction, 1 e , 24 4 wagon 
loads, against 41 S wagon loads in the same months of 1932 
Reduction conditions in the spinning establishments ar'=‘ neverthe¬ 
less thoioughl} unfavourable, production amounting to an average 
of 30 per cent of normal, as regards those hrms working on one 
'^hilt, spindles which are wholly stopped being left out of considera 
tion This unfavourable condition with regard to production is 
attributable on the one hand to steadily diminishing exports 
the decline in the vear 1932 amounting to some 25 per cent as 
against the pieceding } ear, on the other band it can be attributed 
to the substantially diminished capacity for consumption of the 
hoinc-hmshing industry No impiovement m conditions can be 
anticipated in the near future, since consuming capacity can only 
expellence further declines, due to the steadily increasing 
unemployment 

Weaving Spction 

This branch of the industry also which luider normal conditions 
was scarcely able'to cover home requirements, is working at an 
avti agt of 30 ]iri cent of normal capacit'\ forced thereto b^ the 
general shunkage in demand alr^'adi mentioned The extent 
of this shrinkage is refleettd in the fact that not onl> is home 
])roduction reduced by the percentage aliead\ stated, but the 
impoits of pi« cc goods have also declined heai il> Whilst, m 1932, 
176 wagon loads of \)iece goods were impoited, in 1931 the figure 
was 462 wagon loads a decline of about 62 pei cent In the two 
first months oi 1933, 16 8 wagon loads were impcrted for the inland 
market, again'*! 44 2 wagon loads m the corresponding period of 
1932 ft should be borne m mind, of course, that since May, 1932, 
resiiictions on imports have been m operation 

As regards wages, ceitam minor alterations have been 
made with regard to piece lates, but the basir rates settled by 
collective tieaties have undergone no alteiation The effect of the 
leductions sullen d under the above mentioned head (piece rates), 
reckoned on the total amount of the wages, will hardly come to 
more than 6 to S per cent on the average On the other hand, 
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the social burdens have not been! reduced up to now, but have even 
been increased, because the requirements of the industry for the 
support of the unemployed, as well as the insurance contributions, 
havd been augmented. 


The iollozving is the (mg’} mil icet in German'. — 

B AUMWOLLSPINNEREI. 

Wahrend die Garneinfuhr im jahre 1932 nur um 6.8 % gcringer 
war als im Jahre 1931, trotzdem der Inlandsyerbrauch einen Riick- 
gang um wenigstens 40 % erfahren hatte, ist der Import in den 
Monaten Jamier und Feber des Jahres 1933 nicht unerheblich, u.zw. 
auf 24.4 Wagons gegeniiber 41.8 Wagons in den selben Monaten 
1932 ziiriickgegangen. Die Produktionslagc der Spmnereien ist 
nichtsdestoweniger iiberaus ungiinstig und betragt durchsdhnittlich 
50 % der normalen Kapazitat bei einschichtigen Betrieb, wobei die 
ganzlich abgestellten Spindeln ausser Betracht gelassen sind. 
Dieser ungiinstige Stand der Erzeugung ist einerseits auf den sich- 
immer mehr verscharfenden Exportriickgang, der im Jahre 1932 
gegeniiber dem verausgegangenen Jahr rund 25 % betragen hat, 
andererseits auf die wesentlich verminderte Aufnahmsfahigkeit der 
inlandischen Nahindustrie zuriickzufiihren, Mit einer Besserung 
der Beschaftigungslage ist fiir absehbare Zeit nicht zu rechnen, weil 
die Konsmnkraft im Zusammenhang mit der noch immer anstcigen- 
den Arbeitslosigkeit, nur erne weitere Schwachung erfahren kann. 

B AUMWOLLWEBEREI. 

Auch dieser Zweig der Industrie, der untcr normalen Verhalt- 
nissen den Mandsbedarf kaum zu decken m der Lage ware, arbeitet 
mit einer durchschnittlich 50 % igen Produktions-einschrankung, 
crzwungen durch den bereits erwahnten Schrumpfungsprozess des 
allgemeinen Warenverbrauches. Der Umfang dieses Bedarfs- 
riickganges erhallt aus der Tatsache, dass nicht nur die Inlands- 
produktion in dem schon erwahnten prozentsatz eingeschriinkt 
wurde, sondern dass auch die Gewebeeinfuhr sehr bedeutend 
zuriickgegangen ist, Wahrend noch im Jahre 1931 fiir den Inlands- 
markt 462 Wagons Baumwollgewebe importierl wurden, ist diese 
Einfuhr im Jahre 1932 auf 176 Wagons, also um rund 62 % gefallcn. 
In den beiden ersten Monaten des Jahres 1933 wurden fiir den 
Inlandsmarkt 16.8 Wagons Baumwollgewebe cingefiihrt, gegeniiber 
44.2 Wagons im denselben Monaten des Jaliren 1932, wobei allcr- 
dmgs zu beriicksichtigen ist, dass seit Mai 1933 Einfuhrbeschran- 
kungen fiir Baumwollgewebe bestehen. 

Was die Lohnverhaltnisse anbelangt, so wurden wohl betriebs- 
weise gewisse Regelungen, namentlich in Bezug auf die Hbhe dor 
Akkordsatze durchgefiihrt, doch sind die koBektiwertraghchen 
Grundstundenlbhne wahrend des vorigen Jahres nicht geiindert 
worden. Die Auswirkung der bei den Akkordlbhnem vorgenom- 
menen Reduktion, diirfte —^ gercchnet auf die Gesamtlohnsumme — 
kaum mehr als 6 - 8 % im Durchschnitt erreiclien. Demgegenuber 
haben die sozialen Belastungen bisher keine Senkung, sondern im 
Gegenteil noch eine weitere Steigerung erfahren, weil die Aufwen- 
dungen der Industrie fiir die Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung, sowic die 
notleidende Angestelltenversichenmg erhdht wurden. 
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BELGIUM. 

The bituatioii 111 the Belgian cotton industry still lemains far 
from satisfactory According to tht statistics published by 
Minister of Finance, it appears that Belgium has exported in 1932 
less than 21 million kilos of cotton cloth It should be stated that 
exports in 1931 amounted to 31 million kilos and, in 1929, 
44 million kilos 

This setback in exports cxjilains tht considerable reduction 111 
activity in the Bel^an cotton mills In the spinning section 10 per 
cent of the spindles are stopped foi an indefinite period and the 
spindles still working arc working only 60 per cent of their normal 
capacity In spite of this curtailment of pioduction, the stocks of 
yarn tend to increase and the sale price to become lowei 

As a result of the resolution adopted by the International 
Cotton Committee, the spinning mills affiliated to the Association 
Cotonmere de Belgique (Master Cotton Spinners Association of 
Belgium) have decided to stop work during the week April 1 7 to 22 

The activity in the weaving section is comparable with that 
of the spinning section The wearers in the Ghent district have 
taken a icsolution to stop their mills dining the week following 
Laster 

Wages paid in the Belgian cotton industry have not been 
modified since our last report 


1 he folloiuing 7s thi original n port in I run h — 

La situation de 1 Industrie cotonmeie beige reste peu satis- 
faisante Des statistiques pubhees par le Ministere des Finances, 
il rcssort que la Belgique a exporte en 1932 mems de 21 millions 
do kilos de tissus de coton II y a lieu de noter que ces exportations 
ctaient de 31 millions de kilos en 1931 et de 44 millions de kilos 
cn 1929 

Cette icgres‘-ion dans Ics cxiiortations expliqu* le ralentissement 
important de I’activite des usines cotonnitres beiges En filature, 
10 poui cent des bioches sont arr^tees jvnir un temps indetermine 
ct les broches restantes travaillent a quelque 6c pour cent de leur 
capacite normale de jiioduction Malgre ce chfimage, les stocks de 
files tendc nt a augmentei et les prix de vente s’en ressentent 

Commi suite a la lesolution adoptee pai le Comite Inter 
national Cotonmer, les filateuis affilics a 1 Association Cotonmere 
de Belgique ont decide de ch6mer pendant la semame du 17 aii 
22 avril 

Le degre d’activile des tissages est comparable a celiu des 
filatures Les tisseurs de la region de Gand ont egalement pns la 
resolution d arrlter* leurs usmes pendant la semame suivant 
Pctques 

Les salaires payes dans I’Industrie cotonmere beige n’ont pas 
ete modifies depuis I’envoi de notre dernier rapport 

(Socteii Cooperatwt \s\oaatton Cotonnnrc de Bclqique') 
n 
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CHINA. 

It IS reported by the U S Depaitment ot Commcice that, with 
regard to the spinning industij at Shanghai, Chinese mills continue 
to operate about 90 per cent and Japanese 80 pei cent of capacity 
Sales of yarn during February showed a sigmhcant mcitase ovci 
last month, but not sufficient to prevent a furthei increase in stocks 
The Chinese cotton market was firm due to small arrivals and 
strengthening tendencies in American and Indian cotton quotations 
Imports of American cotton in Shanghai in 1 ebruary were 58,000 
bales of 500 lbs The military situation in North Chma has 
reflected itself in reduced null operations and in the yam market 
at Tsmgtao as a result of the anti Japanese sentiment Most of 
the spindles at that place are owned by Japanese Yarn stocks there 
weie reported accumulating 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section 

The ballot of the cotton spinning firms for the moderate pro 
posal to curtail production by closing daring the week beginning 
\pril 10 failed to obtain the 80 per cent in favnui that was 
specified The voting for the proposal was 66 88 per cent, ig Jiii'it 
13 S3 per cent , no replies iq 59 per cent In the Egyptian section 
those in favour were 62 99 per cent , wheie is the American aectim 
showed 70 91 per cent The Federation recommended, however, 
a voluntary stoppage, and this is being laigelv followed and the 
Easter holiday is being extended 


FRANCE. 

In the '■pinning section an improvement manifested itself in 
December and January, bringing in its tram a certain reduction ol 
stocks Since then, howe\er, the demand ha° not been maintained 
and prices ha\e been considerably reduced 

Ihe situation in the weaving section still remains indifliicnt 

the cn 1 of the last month the activity of the mills was cstimati tl 
to 1''about 65 per cent of full time production, taking into ccount 
the estibli'lin ents completely stopped 

There ha\e been no changes in wages since the last icpoil pub¬ 
lished m the INTERNA.TIONAL Cotton Bulleiin 

The jollouing ts thi original ttxt tn French — 

En filature une amelioration s’etait manifestee en decembre et 
janvier, entrainant une certame diminution des stocks Depuis 
lors la demande s’est ralentie et les pnx redeviennent franchement 
mauvais En tissage la situation reste tres mediocre Au cours 
de ces dermers mois I’actmte des usmes pouvait ^tre cvaluec a pen 
pres a 6$ pour cente, compte tenu des usmes completement arr^tees 

II ne s’est produit aucune modification de salaries depuis la 
publication du dernier Bulletin 
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£()KI10\ COM&ll KCL 
COMMI IvCl 1 Xil Rll UK 


\ Impoit ilioas 
1 m pay/^ 

] 1 lib dc coton 
Coiion Yarn 

1 lissus do coton ct 'luties 11 tides manul'icluietj 
CoUovy cloth and other manujactined articles 

h —L s.poi 1 ationb 
Exports 

1 ilk de CO ton e\poitatious lotales 
Cotton va>n total exports 
Detstinations 
DcsUncdions 

\lgeiie Colonies fian^ai&cs et pays de protector it 
1 /^eriii ryench Colonies and protectorate counti les 
Maiclicb etrant^erb 
boiei^n mallets 

1 lissus do cotin ct lutics nticks minutictuiLs 
esprit itions t lilies 

6 ttm doth and i^lu) nianu/atti ud articles iotxl 

i\pL)ts 

j )cstin itions 
Di^ti nations 

Vl^cne ( olonus ii inv uses ct p s dc protector it 
ll^cua J until Cilonics andpioiutnaio c mniues 
M udus tr nigers 
1 cuu 3 mail tt 


\nnccs 
1 laf 9 

J<)31 i<)i2 

21 ()19 7 025 

31 bOO 14 879 

86 C17 74 301 

9 611 11 676 

77 006 62 726 

411 405 389 447 

2bb OOo 291 441 

143 400 98 000 


(^^ynduat General de VIndustrie Cotonmere Fran^atse ) 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section 

During ibe fiist quailer of 1933 the unsatisfactory situation m 
the German cotton-spinning industry has shown no alteration The 
degice of activity lemains extraordinarily quiet, as heretofore In 
Mdich theu was a passing impioveinent in various districts, which, 
with Ihc closing of the American Exchanges and the resulting rise 
in cotton piic(s, caused considerable uncertainty The degree of 
occupation Jor the quartei undei review remains as before Prices 
have, howcvti, gone from bad to worse 

It should be lemaiked that during this quarter an agreement 
has bem arrived at between the employers’ and the operatives’ 
oiganizalions by means of which wages have been stabilized at the 
present latc until January, 1934 

WhAVING SECIION 

No impoitant alteration took place in the South German weaving 
section during the first quarter of 1933, compared with the last 
quartci of 1932 Customers delayed the dislnbution of their usual 
seasonal orders until the middle of March Only in the imddle of 
that month wcie the larger orders received by the cotton manu- 
factuiers foi the following months, with the result that at tlie end of 
the quarter the older books were in about the same condition as 
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last Dtcember, and the degiee of activity was the same as at the 
end of that period 
Prices are still unsatisfactory 


The folioliZKg tJiL original tc \.t in Crcftnaii — 

\uch im I Ouarlal des Jahres 1933 hat die unbtfncdigcndo 
Lage der deutsefien Baumwollspmnerei keine Aendeiiing erfahren 
Die Geschaftstatigkeit blieb nach wie vor ausscrordcntlich ruhig 
Im Marz machte sich vombergehend in einzelnen Bezirken eine 
gewisse Belebung der Nachfrage bemerkbar die rait dei Schliessung 
der amerikanischen Borsen und der damiL erwarteten Steigerung 
der Baumwollkurse im Zusammenhang stehen dnrftc 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad hielt sich wahiend ties Beiichts 
Quartals durchweg auf dem gleichen Stand wie voiher Die Preise 
haben dagenen eine weitere Veischlecterung erfahien 

Bemerkenswert 1st, dass im Btrichts <’^uaital cm Abkommen 
zwischen den Arbeitgeber und Arbeitnehmer Organisationcn 
abgeschlossen wurde, durch das die J c line auf dem jetzigcn Stand 
bis Januar 1934 stabilisiert werden 

( VrbciUausschits', dtr Dentschen Baum oUs/itJur irbindt 


Im Verlaufe des i Quaitals 193^ ist gcgtnubtr dem let/tin 
Vierteljahr 1932 eine wesentliche Aenderung in der Lage der sud 
deutschen Baumwollweberei niclit eingetreten Die Abnchmer 
schaft ubte bis Mitte Marz weiterhm in dei Ertcilung langfristigcr 
Auftrage weitgehende Zuruckhaltiing Erst ab Mitte Mar/ kamcn 
in der Baumwollweberei grossere Abschlusse fur die folgcndcn 
Monate zustande, sodass der Ende des i Quartals 1933 vorliegende 
Auftragsbestand sich ungefahr in der Hohe des Ende Dezember 
1932 vorhegenden Auftiagsbestandes bewegt und den Werken die 
Beschaftigung in dem bishengen emgeschrankten Umfang auch fur 
die nachsten 2 Monate sichem durfte 


Die Gewebepreise sind nach wic vor unzulinghch und unbtfiie- 
digend 


Lran ^uddiutsilur li luun ilhndushulh r 


HOLLAND, 

Conditions in the spinning section remain veiy imsatisfactoiy 
Most mills are working short time, as the demand foi yarns itmains 
small, and, owing to the very severe competition, prices are vciy low 
indeed 

The manufacturers seem to be doing badlv too A laigc 
number of looms is stopped, especially in the weaving sheds that 
used to work for export In the home trade there are too many firms 
competing for the available orders Prices ate thereWe very poor, 
and it seems that everybody handhng either cotton, cotton yarn or 
wtton goods IS losmg money The export trade in cotton goods is 
owing to the competition of the Asiatic countries, 
and, further, on account of trade restrictions and competition from 
countries where the cost of living is lower than in Holland 
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ITALY. 

The cotton industry in Italy has continued the improvement 
during the first quarter of 1933 which was recorded in the latter 
months of IQ32. This is owing to a certain liveliness in the home 
market. 

Prices, however, remain rather low. 

Employment and salaries have not altered in any noteworthy 
manner. 

On the 31st January the situation with regard to exports was as 
follows; —• 

Quintals of Liiab 
1932 J 933 

Yams. 21,930 21,949 

Fabnes. 27,893 33,876 

Total. 49,832 6 .- 5 , 82 .) 

The folloivmg is the original report : — 

I cotonihci Italian! hanno mantenuto, durante il 1 ^ trimestre 
di quebt’anno, il miglioramento di attivita venficatosi negli ultimi 
niesi del igs2 m seguito a im certo risveglio della domanda sul 
mcrcato interno. 

I prezzi restano J)er6j seinpie inolto bassi 

L’occujiazione operaia ed 1 salari non presentano variazioni 
degno di notn 

A 1 31 gennaio la situazione dclle esportazioni era la seguente: — 

1932 1933 

Fikti Q 11 . .. 21.930 21,940 

'1 essuli () li. 27,893 33,870 

Totalo Q h . 49,823 155,823 


{As\o(iauonc Itahana Fascist a degVi Indnstriali Cotonieri 'I 

JAPAN. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce report that the Japanese 
cotton spinning and weaving industry had a very favourable year in 
1032. The mills were said to have made large profits from purchases 
of raw cotton ])rior to the imposition of the gold export embargo in 
December, 1031, The exchange situation was favourable to export 
trade, i(;^2 shipintmts of both cotton yarn and textiles showing 
substantial increases over previous years. 

Notwithstanding restrictions in spinning activity, amounting to 
about 30.4 per cent, of capacity in the first nine months of the year 
and to 35.7 per cent, in the last quarter, production of cotton yarn 
by member nulls of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association (repre¬ 
senting about QQ per cent, of the total cotton spindlage in the entire 
country) established a new record of 2,809,115 bales of 40olbs. 
each. The 1032 figure is only slightly larger than the previous 
high of 2,792/586 bales in 1929, but is considerably in excess of 
the 1931 output of 2,572,ioo_bales. 

The seeming paradox of increased production, despite a cur¬ 
tailment of about one-third in spinning activity, is explained by 
the installation of new spindles during 1932. Figures as to the 
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total number of spindles in place are not available in the Te^tllp 
Division, but the average number of active spindlea for the first 
ten months of ig32 amounted to 6,273 000 spindles compared with 
5 879,000 in the corresponding 1931 period The restriction in 
activity in 1931 was slightly less ihan in 1932 

Production of cotton cloth by membei mills of the J^an Cotton 
Spinners’ Association also attained a new high of 1,658,10< 000 
j^ards, a gam of 18 per cent ovei the 1931 output of 1,404,668,000 
vards and substantially in excess of the previous record of 
1,538,249,000 yards established in 1929 In weaving", tlie 
association mills account for only a portion of the total production, 
and no information is available as to the yardage output of the 
independent mills Membei mills of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association own somewhat less than half of the wide power looms 
in the country These looms generally work for the export trade 
as domestic consumption of cotton cloth is confined largely to goods 
up to 15 inches in width 

Exports of cotton yarn as reported b^ the Japan Cotton 
Merchants Union of Osaka totalled 89,470 bales, 01 35*7^8,ooolbs 
in 1932, almost treble the 1931 shipments of 31,441 bales, or 
12,576,000 lbs Stocks of cotton yam in pubhc warehouses and 
customs sheds at Tokyo, Nagoya, Kobe, and Osaka at the end of 
the year amounted to 24,029 bales, or g,6i 1,600 lbs, a consideiable 
declme from the 1932 peak of 43,207 bales or 17,282,800 lbs The 
December 31, 1932, figure, howe\er, was more than 50 pei cent 
larger than the total of 15,563 bales, or 6 225,200 lbs , reported 
at the end of 1931 

Japanese exports of cotton cloth for the first time in the history 
of the Japanese industry exceeded 2,000,000 000 square yaids 
The shipments m 1932 aggregated 2,031,722 000 square yards, 
valued at 288,712,833 yen, compared with 1,413 780,000 square 
yards, valued at 198,731,572 jen, in 1931 The previous high 
record was established m 1929 when i 790 560 000 squaie yards 
valued at 412,706,729 yen were exported The lower valuation in 
1932 reflects the price decline since 1929 The following com 
parison of shipments to the piincipal markets will show tiadc 
trends during 1932 — 


Bntish India 

1P31 

Square yaids 
404 411,000 

932 

Square 3 ards 
644 685 000 

Netherland India 

212 107,00( 

352 234 000 

Eg\pt 

103 799 000 

195 435 000 

China 

230 445,000 

193 623 000 

Kwanetung Leased Temtorv 

37 934 000 

88 838 000 

Straits Settlements 

41 305 000 

82 228 000 

Turkey 

25 1 *50 000 

41 529 000 

South Africa 

39 033 000 

36 316 000 

A-ustralia 

20 939 000 

35 992 000 

Siam 

5 S84 000 

24 458 000 

Hong Kong 

63 450 000 

23 406 000 

Argentina 

lO -40 000 

22 461 000 

Phihppme Islands 

3 423 000 

21 410 000 


Stocks of cotton fabrics m public warehouses and customs sheds 
at Tokvo, Nagoya, Kobe, and Osaka totalled 54,408 bales on 
December 31, 1932, compared with 122,375 bales at the end of 
1931 and 144,899 bales, the year’s high on May 31, 1932 

« k.ooor6xag to the figures traxismitted by the Japanese Association m January 
last, 7 , 966,000 spin^lea w^e in place on that date 
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A declining tendency is becoming evident in the Japanese cotton 
industry, accoiding to a radiogram, dated February 28, from the 
commercial attache’s office, Tokyo Owing to increased production 
costs, puces of cotton piece goods recently were revised upward 
As a consequence, sales to India appear to be declining The 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, which had weakened undei the 
influence oi low Japanese quotations, seems to have become more 
effective since the price advance Furthermore, accumulating 
stocks of cotton yarn may lead spinners further to curtail 
pioduction 

Accoiding to a cablegram leceived at the offices of the Inter 
national Cotton Fedeiation the present degree of occupation of 
full time is 80 per cent 

PORTUGAL. 

An unofficial report states that deliveries of raw cotton to mills 
in December were said to be the largest for any one month since last 
May The mills aic leportea to ha\e sufficient ordeis on hand to 
insure opeiations foi the next six month'i and orders arc still being 
leccived from the colonial markets 

SPAIN. 

Ihe commentary on the activities of a cotton industry such as 
that of Spam duiing the flrst quarter of IQ33—a period in which no 
special events have been recoided, either against or in favour 
of the industry—cannot be extensive or greatly interesting The 
narrator, therefore must of ncccs'iity refer to the last report pub¬ 
lished, in which were established compaiisons based on a much 
longer period, and which gave the truth of the situation at the end 
of the year IQ32 

With re]ati\ely small exceptions, the -.ituatior of the industry 
remains the same as it was thiee months ago, and as has been 
remarked, diuing this time there ha\e been no important strikes, 
nor have tlie conditions of labour altered Both as regards the 
spinning section and the weaving section the labour situation is 
composed of the same elements However, the mteiioi mark'=‘t has 
awakened from its lassitude, and as icgaids the mtcinational 
market, expoit'- an sulfeiing the consequences of the general world 
economic dejircssion, their amount having diminished in pio- 
piopoition 

Fiom the foicgoing obseivations it will be understood that, as 
regalds basic figures, the former peicentages still apply, that is to 
say, iiroduction taken on the whole (spinning and weaving), and 
on tlie aveiagc, can be consideied stationary, with a reduction of 
10 pei cent l)elow noimal, exports being reduced by some 15 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding period of last >ear 

Hours of laboui, salaries and wages, as well as the regulations 
concerning work, remain the same as last year 

The internal political situation, however, ^hows variations, and 
for the most part the crisis in the cotton industry is due more to the 
international situation than to local conditions, its effects being 
reflected rather than inlierent 

{Aisociacton de Fabneantes de JJilado^ y Tepdos de Algodon 
en la Camera^ Barcelona ) 
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VENEZUELA. 

A communication from tlie U S Department of Commerce 
state‘s that despite increased import duties on cotton yarn and 
cotton ^oods there was no appieciabie expansion m the activity 
of the cotton mills during 1032 although the production of yarn 
increased somewhat Business conditions in 1032 were not favour 
able and most of the local manufacturers arc not veiy^ optimistic 
as to th'=“ outlook for the immediate future It is ■>aid that the 
demand for cotton goods is considerably smaller than in lecent 
years owing to the low purchasing power of the consuming classes 

The import duty on raw cotton was increased from 039 
bolivaro per gross kilo (28 cents pet lb) to i 95 bolivars per kilo 
(142 cents pei lb), representing an increase of about 400 per cent 
While accurnie figures in cotton production in Venezuela are not 
available it is estimated to average about 12 000 bales of 500 lbs 
annually 

As a consequence of the increased duties on cotton yam imports 
have practicilly ceased but some cotton cloth was impoited in 
cpite of the duties 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuadorian textile factories had a prosperous 3 ear in 1932 and 
worked day and night shifts to meet the demands of the domestic 
and Colombian markets Seveial of die mills are reported to be 
11 creasing their equipment, purchasing machinerv in Germany and 
England New varieties of cotton tahnes were mad for the trade 
of the coastal region where lighter weight fabrics are desired 
Such goods foimerly were supplied almost cxclusivel} by imports 
The competit Dn of the domestic mills has made itself felt esjiecially 
in sheetings, coloured drills and pnnts The Ecuadorian textile 
factories produce both cotton and woollen goods, but the expansion 
has been m cotton fabrics and yarn IJ S D C 

FINLAND. 

The total value of the output of the Finnish textile industiics m 
1932 IS estimated to have increased by 4 per cent, entirely owing 
to higher prices, by 5 per cent (of commodity piiccs^ As a icsult 
of heavy protection the textile industries did very well m 1932, and 
the profits were considerable 

{E\fract jro 7 » “ Economic Sthialion nhmhmd” /mblnhtd 
by Defarinmit of 0 % t 1 rade ) 
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Roistered Telegraphc Address’ 
“GLOBE. 
Casttleton-Lancs." 


Telephone 

5871, CASTLETON 

ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange, Manchester: 

TUESDAYS & FRDAYS, 
Pillar H2 


TWEEDALES » SMALLEY 

(1920). LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparing,^ 
Spinning and T)oubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roylng Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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PAPER CONES & TUBES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 

“ Dyetex ” Tubes for 

Dyeing and Conditioning 

Absolutely impervious to the action of 

STEAM, ACIDS, DYE LIQUORS. OIL. Etc. 


TEXTILE PAPER TUBE Co., Ltd. 


OAKWOOD 

MILLS 


ROMILEY 

(ENGLAND) 

TELEPHONE 2271 2 WOODLEY 


NEAR 

STOCKPORT 


THE 

TEXTILE WEEKLY 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

The Official Organ of the National Federation of 
Textile Works Managers’ Association and other 
important National Orgamsahons 

The Attthontatiie Trade Journal of the Cotton Indmtty 

Progressive Practical Readable 


ANNUAL subscription- 
great BRITAIN 13/- , OVERSEAS 15/- 

POST FREE 


Write for a Specimen Copy or Advertising Rates #0— 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LIMITED 

49, Beans^aie : : MANCHESTER 
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ALGERIA. 

The crop, which was already smaller as a result of the reduction 
ill area, has been f eatly reduced and injured by earias, and 
particularly by pink I /i-worm, so that its total volume is extremely 
small; torrential raini- and strong winds have, moreover, hindered 
picking. 

ARGENTINA. 

The TQ30-31 crop amounted to 138,000 bales of 478 lbs., 
according to final official figures. The ginning outturn for that 
treason was 28 per cent., which is a. very low proportion of fi.bre 
to i-ccd. In tlie U S.A., the ginning outturn is usually about 
33 per cent of fibre. There were 70 ginneries, of which 66 were 
working in 1031. (U.S.D.C.') 


EXPORTS OF COTTON, 

ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING JAN., 1933 & 
(Bales) 

January 

March, same period, 

1932/33 1931/32 

Buns[c & Born 


69,748 

60,039 

i.ouiH UreyfuH .. 


48,712 

44,981 

M. Comoro y Cia 


9,780 

6,841 

Comm. Belso Argon 


6,529 

1,434 

Uius y Jorbii .. 


3,639 

1,852 

li Arguindogui 

* • * * * 

248 

314 

Various 

m 9 • » • • 

— 

21.323 

Total bales 

• « • « • « 

138,656 

126,784 


BRAZIL. 

The 1932 cotton crop of northern Brazil is late in maturing, 
according to olficial reports. Therefore picking was likewise late 
and transporting of cotton to the coast clelayea. As a result of 
the drought and insect damage the earlier estimates for most of the 
states ot northern Brazil are being scaled down. The current 
estimate of the five principal states being 230,000 equivalent 500-lb. 
bales, compared with 307,000 bales in 1931 for the same states. 

As a result of political disturbances in southern Brazil shipments 
from Pernambuco to S&o Paulo were unusually small. Ordinarily, 
southern Brazil is the largest market for the cotton .of the north¬ 
eastern states, Sao Paulo alone taking aboiit 30 per cent of the 
total shipments. 
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Usually about 20 per cent of the production of northern Brazil 
IS consumed by the local mills about half is shipped to southern 
Brazil, and the rest exported to foieign countries 

As a result of the reduced Brazilian crop ind a depreciation of 
stocks in Sao Paulo during recent disturbances in that state prices 
showed a considerable increase Inasmuch as the statistical positioi 
of the Brazilian cotton is strong it is believed b} local raerch ints 
that the price level is likely to be maintained U S D C 


The Brazilian M nistry of Agriculture published an estimate 
of the ig32 33 crop which pla cs it at about 75 oco metric tons 
equivalent to 347 000 bales of 478 lbs net This lepresent^ a 
drop of about 40 per cent from the '^rop of ig-ji 32 Ihe sharp 
decline is ascribed mainly to the drought in the northem states 
as well aa to insect damage 

The crop report issued is printed below 

According to infonnation recened by the Dirrctoiate of 
Textile Plants the estimate of the cotton crop for the IQ32 33 
season is as follows — 


state 

Hettarts 

Raw Cotton 
(1 ilos) 

Para 

22 000 

1 800 000 

Maranhao 


7 682 800 

Piauh> 

17 850 

1 534 4b0 

Ceara 

>0 000 

3 000 000 

R G do Norte 

) 000 

5 500 000 

Parahyba 

80 000 

q 000 000 

Pemambuca 

120 000 

q 000 000 

\lagoas 

>i07 

( 1)2 120 

Sergipe 

61220 

S80 950 

Bahia 

2)000 

1 500 000 

Rio de Janeiro 

1280 

f45 000 

Minas Geraes 

10 650 

5 600 000 

Sao Paulo 

05 240 

21 132 000 


651 545 

75 367 150 


The decrease in cotton production during this year has been 
chiefly due to the abnormal chmatic conditions in the North I ast 
and to attacks of insects and disease, m some states it is estimated 
that nearly half the producing lands have been abandoned 
Similar low production occured in the years igic/ib and igi6 17, 
when the totals wer» somewhat less than in the present 1 eai 


The 1932 cotton crop of Sao Paulo is estimated at about 21 000 
metric tons of about 4} bales each This compare** with 10,000 tons 
for 1931 and 4,000 tons for 1930 

Local ofUcials state that the quality of the SIo Paulo cotton has 
improved considerably m recent years It is said that about 3 5 per 
cent of the present crop is 28 mm and over 
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BELGIAN CONGO. 

The Compagnie Cotoiimere Congolaise and its two subsidiaries 
111 the Belgian Congo, the Societe Cotonniere du Nepoko and the 
Societ 6 Cotonniere du Bomokandi, were responsible for an output 
of cotton during 1932 of 6,500 tons, which is less than 45 per cent, 
of that of ic) 3 i ( 1^,600 tons). Various factors have contributed 
to this reduction, viz,, temporary suspension of cultivation in certain 
districts far removed from the river ports, lack of official propa¬ 
ganda, damage caused by insects, and late sowing in the Southern 
districts. The 1933 output will benefit from the re-opening, at the 
request of the Government, of the Uele and Maniema zones, and 
from the development of cultivation in the Ubangi and certain other 
districts. Towards the end of the third quarter of 1932 prices 
reached a level not touched since 1848 . For the 1933 crop the 
Government of the colony will again provide temporary aid in the 
form of an advance of necessary funds. In consequence of sales 
under unfavourable conditions, the profit and loss account of the 
said company (Cie Cotonnifere Congolaise) for 1931 could only be 
balanced by calling upon a special reserve of 25 , 000,000 frs. The 
balance-sheet, however, still shows the loss brought forward from 
[ 930 , namely 12 , 982,000 frs. 


CHINA. 


Based on reports from the eleven provinces of Hopei, Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei, 
Kiarigsu and Chekiang, the China Cotton Statistics Association has 
published a second estimate of this year’s cotton crop. It is shown 
that the total area under cotton in these provinces aggregates 
37 , 0 ^ 9,835 mow, while the crop is estimated at 8 , 094,863 
piculs. The following table {Chinese Economic Bulletin') shows 
the planted area and yield for the past 13 years: — 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1931 

1931 

1932 
1932 


(Preliminaiy estirdate) 
(Second estimate) 
(Actual) 

(Preliminary estimate) 
(Second estimate) ... 


Area 

(Mow) 

33,037,881 

28,327,297 

28,216,168 

33,464,595 

29.554,053 

28,771,577 

28,121,027 

27,349,727 

27,610,276 

31,926,311 

33,811,255 

37,593,012 

35,468,352 

34,182,747 

31,637,779 

37,086,775 

37,079,835 


Yield 

(Piculs) 

9,028,390 

6,750,403 

5,429,220 

8,310,355 

7,144,642 

7,808,882 

7,534,351 

6,243,585 

6,722,108 

8,839,274 

7,587,021 

8,809,567 

6,793,241 

6,460,641 

5,399,780 

10,829,162 

8,094,863 


In the Yellow River valley, where cotton has suffered from 
drought in past years, there was suffici^t rainfall in the early part 
of the year, while in tire southern provinces conditions were fairly 
good, despite some cold weather. Consequently the preliminary 
estimate put the crop at 10 , 820,162 piculs, a figure unprecedented 
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m recent years, but after publication of this report conditions became 
less favourable. The northern crop sulfered from excessive rain¬ 
fall and early frost, and considerable areas in Hopei, Shantung 
and Shansi were inundated. In the Southern provinces the diy 
spell during August and September had a damaging effect on the 
growing crop, and with the exception of Kiangsu, the outlook in 
cotton crop, and with the exception of Kiangsu, the outlook in 
all cotton-growing provinces was not so good as at the time of 
making the preliminary estimate. The second forecast shows an 
anticipated decrease of 2 , 734,299 piculs, nearly 25 per cent., as 
compared with the preliminary figures, and moreover the cotton 
grown is poorer in quality than m previous years. 


The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, Shanghai, pub¬ 
lished on March 10 , 1933 , the final revised estimate of cotton 
crop in China for 1932 as follows: Area, 37 , 099)800 mow; yield, 
8 ) 105,637 piculs. 


The above figures were based on the detailed reports received 
from the eleven provinces of Hopeh, Shantung, Shansi Honan, 
Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

For the sake of comparison the two previous cotton estimates 
for 1932 as well as the final revised estimate for the last two years 
are given below- — 


Final estimate 1932 . 
Second estimate 1932 
First estimate 1932 . 
Final estimate 1931 . 


Aica Yield 

(in mow) (in piculs) 
37,099,800 8,105,037 

37,079,835 8,094,863 

37,086,775 10,829,162 

31,637,779 0,399,780 


The following shows the final area and yield of cotton for the 
last two years in each of the eleven provinces: — 

Final Estimate 1932 Final Estimate 1931 


Liaolmg . 


Aiea 

(mow) 

Hopeh 

* • 

5,143,195 

Shantung . 

« * 

6,841,166 

Shan&i 

• 

301,950 

Honan 


3,424,140 

Shensi 


1,412,064 

Hupeh 


7,626,660 

Hunan 


982,683 

Iviangse 


222,688 

Anhwei 


956,060 

Kiangsu 


8,614,837 

Chek^g .. 


1,671,776 

Total 


.. 37,099.800 


CHOSEN. 


Yield 

Aiea 

Yield 

(piculs) 

(mow) 

(piculs) 

— 

1.142.430 

177,680 

1,282,929 

2,953,000 

844,000 

1,769,394 

7,971,094 

2.154,882 

53,921 

318,877 

81,728 

596.755 

2,880.410 

644,544 

157,813 

1,638,800 

346,319 

1,634 350 

4.284,260 

1,037,002 

199.764 

266,450 

45.202 

45,822 

46,127 

8,920 

160,478 

462,900 

43,060 

1.778,247 

7,058,244 

626.480 

417.164 

1,984,187 

389,883 


8,106,637 31,037,779 6,399,780 


A prelimmary estimate of the cotton crop for 1932 places it at 
133 >000 bales, compared with 100,000 bales for 1931 , accordmg 
to official reports. While the estimate is larger than for 1931 the 
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area planted was less than last year, the larger production being 
anticipated from a better yield as a result of the more favourable 
conditions (^U S D O') 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

Pioduction of lint in IQ33 (11,133-34) estimated at 66,000 
centals (ij,8oo bales), a decrease of 21 per cent on that of last 
3/ear, which was 83,800 (17,300) but an increase of 520 per cent 
on the average of the five years ending 1931, which was 10,700 
(2,200) 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Giowth was good at the end of November m Cambodia 

FRENCH MOROCCO. 

1 he last Cl op was small m consequence of the small area planted 
and in spite of normal unit-vields but the fibre was good 

The cultnation of large areas in the north of Morocco leads 
to expectations of a faul> consideiable extension of the crop in 
the next few years and peihaps in 1933-34 

HAITI. 

Exports of cotton for the first three month, of the fiscal year 
tOctobci, Novcmbci and December, 1932) amounted to 10,982 
kilos of about 2 2 lbs each against 80,288 kilos exported for the 
corresponding three months of 19^1 

The present crop is expected to be above the average There is 
said to have been no increase in acreage planted to long-staple 
cotton, and the exports of long staile are expected to be about 
200 bales 

MANCHURIA. 

J he Manchukiio Government is reported to have set aside 2,500 
acres of ndi land in Manchuria proiince, formerly owned by the 
Goveiniucnt of Maishal Chang Hsiao-liang, to be distributed m 
sma U plots t o faime 1 s willing to grow cotton A survey has revealed 
that Manchuria consume s 30,000,000 catties (a catty is i'' lbs ) cf 
law cotton annually, whereas the maximum production m any year 
was 20,000,000 catties 

MEXICO. 

As a result of the ample lains and abundant imgation water, 
moi L land may be nianted to cotton m the Laguna di'^trict for the 
1933 ciop, accoidmg to local growers Howeiei, the extent of 
the area is contingent upon tlie loans which planters may be able to 
obtain for finanang ciop production The 1932 crop of the Laguna 
district amounted to about 60,000 bales and is said to have been 

.S /? r e United States Depaitment of Commerce 
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cntnely disposed of to local mills with the i^xccption of some lo ooo 
to 15,000 bales carried over into 1933 The 4 jSoo bales exported in 
1932 are said to have been from the 1931 crop 

The terntonal government of Lower California entered into 
a contract with two land companies to plant about 27,000 acres 
to cotton during 1932 From this area about 12,000 bales were said 
to have been produced and about 1,500 bales are estimated lo have 
been produced by independent grower-i A new contract similar 
to the one mentioned above, is said to have been made for the 1933 
crop, providing for the planting of about 40,000 acres 

'U S D C) 


NIGERIA. 

According to a personal estimate of the Director of Agriculture, 
Nigeria, a crop of about 80,000 centals (17 000 Ameru,dn bales) 
of American seed cotton should be exported in th^- current season 
1932 33, representing about 400 per cent of the last year’s crop 
and 90 per cent of the average for the previous quinquennium 
This estimate is very rough and is based on the area sown, the 
crop condition and world prices of cotton at the time when it was 
made, at that time it was understood that if prices fell between 
then and the buying season the estimated crop would not bt 
reached, while, in the case of a use m puces, it would even be 
exi-ceded 

The revised estimate of the total crop in 1931 32 was 24,592 
centals (S>H 4 bales; of which American seed cotton made up 
19,244 (4,0261, Native cotton 16 and Improved Tshan cotton 
5,332 (1,115) The progressive disappearance of the native 
varieties, which aiu being replaced b'^ Improved Ishan is note 
worthy 


PERU. 

Exports of cotton troin Peru during )anuary amounted to 
3,184 bales or the same as during Tanuarv, 1932 iccoulmg lo 
offiaal figures Total exports for the six months August to 
January, aggregated 97000 bales against 84,000 biles foi the 
corresponding six months of 1931 32 

A plentiful supply of water in the northern valley^ during the 
early part of the season indicates a fair cotton ciop which, Lima 
merdiants believe, may be about 1,000,000 Spanish quintals 01 
about 210,000 bales of 500 lbs S D C'^ 

ST. VINCENT (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

At the end of December the cotton crop looked normally well 
but too much ram had been experienced for its general wellbeing 
Stainers had made their appearance On the date mentioned 
exact figures as to area were not to hand but it was estimated 
that it would be something in the vicinity of 600 acres, 1 e , only 
a third of tlie previous year’s acreage Cotton pods were just 
beginmng to open 
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SUDAN. 

The following is the official crop report for February of the 
Department of Agriculture and Forests of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment — 




Picked 

Estimated 



to date 

total yield 


Area under 

kantars of 

kantars of 

Vanety 

Ciop Feds 

315 rottles 

316 rottles 

Gezira Sakel (Syndicate) 

176 792 

186 261 

I 

(KCC) 

19 181 

23 243 

> 400 000 

Tokar Sakel 

40 000 

5 396 

60 000 

Kassala Sakel 

19 147 

12 000 

28 000 

Dueim Sakel 

426 

1 406 

^2 000 

Pnvate Estates Sal el 

3 631 

4 724 

11 968 

Total Sakel 

268 078 

232 029 

601 968 

Imgated Amencan 

11436 

37 848 

40 830 

Rain Grown Amencan 

43 226 

31 964 

34 047 

UGANDA 





A further report has been received from H M Trade Com¬ 
missioner in East Africa respecting the Uganda cotton crop, m 
which it IS stated that, allowing for the storm damage previously 
mentioned H M Trade Commissioner is officially informed that 
the crop will amount to approximately 260,000 bales 

He adds that the price of cotton has fallen considerably since 
August last and the average price likely to be paid to the natives 
for their seed cotton this season will be about Shs 8/50 per 100 lbs , 
which, on the crop mentioned above, will give a money return to the 
growers m the neighbourhood of £‘1,480,000, against approximately 
£1,397,000 m the preceding year 

"With reference to the export duty on ginned cotton exported 
from Uganda, based upon the of&aal dosing price for July 
Amencan ‘ middling ’ ’ futures Liverpool on certain specified dates, 
it should be noted that an Order made by the Governor in Council 
on December 14, 1932, provides that when such price falls between 
4 5id and 5 25d per lb the duty shall be i cent per lb 

Aiising nom the above mentioned Order, a Govemm«it notifica 
tion dated January 26, 1933, intimates that the amount of tax pay¬ 
able in respect of ginned cotton exported from Uganda dunng 1933 
will be I cent per lb 


In December conditions favourable to maturation were generally 
maintained and in mid January there appeared to be no grounds 
for any substantial rcMsion of the previous crop estimate 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Crop condition was poor, due diiefly to contmuous drought 
The area under cotton in 1931-32 was considerably reduced 
on account of the low pnees prevaihng at plantmg time, aggra¬ 
vated by the prospect of heavy losses on exchange, givii^ httle 
hope of the crop being a paying proposition unless 01 very good 
quality Production wa5 further affected through a large proportion 
of the lower grade cotton not bemg picked 
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Weather generally was not favourable Except for two or three 
districts, planting rams were late and the precipitation was very 
small and badly distributed throughout the growing season, 
drought, which, together with intense heat, caused (onsiderable 
damage, being reported in some distncts 

A notable feature was the absence of insect pests, only isolated 
districts reporting damage which was practically confined to 
irrigated lands except in the Orange River area 

Owing to the continued low prices prospects of a larger crop in 
1932-33 are poor and it is generally anticipated that the area will 
be lower than last season Farmers are still, howevei, very 
interested in cotton and, with an improvement in prices, it is 
considered that the area would be ronsiderably increased through¬ 
out the country 


U.S.S.R. 

An outstanding feature of the IQ33 Russian cotton plan is the 
abandonment of efforts towards a further large expansion in the 
acreage The 1933 plan provides for total plantings of 2,067,000 
hectares, or 5,100,000 acres, which means a reduction of 12 per cent 
compared with the area of 5,800,000 acres previously reported as 
planted in 1932 Those figures point to the probability that the 
1932 acreage was smaller than hitherto reported, and that a down 
ward revision in the estimate of the planted acreage will eventually 
be made 

The total planned output of ungmned cotton m 1933 is 1,430,000 
tons, or 2,050,000 to 2,175,000 bales (of 478 lbs of ginned cotton, 
depending upon the ginnmg yield assumed According to the 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee ( Gosplan) in his repoit 
to the Executive Committee, the plan provides for an increase of 
5 5 per cent in production over the output m 1932 On the basis 
of these calculations, it appears that the 1932 crop is now assumed 
to have amounted to about i ,950,000 to 2,050,000 bales (depending 
upon the ginning yield or percentage of lint) compared with 
2,100,000 bales mentioned by the Soviet press and 1,900,000 to 
2,000,000 bales as estimated by this Bureau m September 

(C/ SD A) 


According to the figures of the State Planning Commission, th( 
cotton industry is to consume in 1937 about 1,000,000 tons of 
raw matenal, among others 15 per cent of cottomne This would 
mean an increase in consumption of cotton goods by two and a half 
times According to fibres of the People’s Commissariat of 
Agriculture, the supply of cotton fibre is to increase as follows 
In 1932 520,500 tons of cotton are to be harvested in 1933, 583,000 
tons, m 1934, 658,200 tons, in 1935, 758,600 tons, m 1936, 
892,200 tons, and m 1937, 1,065,000 tons However, during the 
first nine months of each year cotton of the preceding year is &ing 
used m factories, and only during the last three months of each 
year new cotton is being worked Besides, othei industries require 
a certain amount of cotton for their needs, and this amount reaches 
sometimes as much as 20 per cent of iJie whole crop This means 
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that a crop of 1,065,000 tons would not suffice to cover the require¬ 
ments. It is, therefore, of great importance to raise the yidd of 
cotton, through the use of selected seeds. Seed? of American and 
Egyptian cotton are to be widely used. 

Cotton grown out of selected seeds is of a much longer staple, 
which is of great importance for the cotton industry. The follow¬ 
ing table shows what results can be expected from an efhaent 
handling of the selected seed system. The figures show the 
relative part of cotton of different staple to be expected in future 
crops: — 

(In percentage) 


agth of Fibre in mm. 


1932 

1935 

1936 

1937 

^/30 and up 

• • • 

... 8-6 ... 

34-0 ... 

34-0 

... 34-0 

28/29 . 

» • « 

. . 25-1 ... 

23*0 ... 

24-0 

... 24-0 

27/28 . 

• • • 

... 46*1 

27-0 ... 

22-0 

... 22-0 

26/27 . 


... 10-3 ... 

10-0 ... 

11-0 

... 11-0 

25/26 . 

* • « 

... 6-1 ... 

3-5 ... 

6-5 

... 6-5 

24/25 . 

* • 4 

... 0.4 ... 

1-5 ... 

2-5 

... 2-5 


Such improved cotton staple will add considerably to the 
tonnage of cotton crops, bringing it up to not less than 1,100,000 
tons in 1937, which would make possible the planned increase of 
consumption by 2.5 times. Improved methods of spinning require 
also a longer-staple cotton. Artificial silk also is to play an ever- 
increasing role in the production of fabrics. 


According to consular reports based primarily on Soviet publi¬ 
cations, the cotton crop of 1931 amounted to about 1,850,000 
equivalent 500-lb. bales. Preliminary estimates for 1932 place 
the figures at about 2,^00,000 bales. The United States Bureau 
of Agfricultural Economics states that the production of 1932 is more 
likely to be between i ,900,000 bales and 2,000,000 bales. Accord¬ 
ing to a report based upon Soviet publications, giimings up to 
October 5 amounted to about 1,400,000 equivalent 500-lb. bales, 
compared with i, 100,000 bales ginned up to the same date of 1951. 
It is reported that a considerable quantity of immature cotton was 
picked under pressure of aU sorts of representatives who visited the 
farm in order to urge exceeding the cotton harvest plan for 
September 1932 {U. 5 . Z?. C.) 


Exports of cotton for the first nine months of IQ32 amounted to 
7,506 equivalent bales of 500 lbs., according to the Soviet press. 
This represents a sharp decline from the exports during the first nine 
months of 1931, totalling 100,000 bales. The total exports for the 
calendar year 1931 amounted to 176,000 bales, of which 158,000 
bales were exported to Great Britain, 7,500 bales to Latvia, 6,000 
bales to Italy, 2,800 bales to Esthonia, 2,000 bales to Belgium, and 
130 bales to Greece. The total value of the cotton exported in 1931 
amounted to 18,005,000 roubles (i rouble is about 51 cents at par). 

Cotton imports for the first nine months of 1932 amounted to 
91,000 bales, or less th^ half of the imports during the first nine 
months of 1931, amounting to 203,000 bales. Total imports for the 
calendar year 1931 aggregated 236,000 bales, valued at 40,568,000 
roubles. 
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The tariff of 1930 placed the import duty on American and 
Egyptian cotton at 20 per cent ad oalorem, leaving cotton coming 
over the Asiatic front era on the free list 


THE WORLD’S COTTON SUPPLY. 


In the current issue of the Hmfire Cotton Growing Ri%iew^ 
Air J A lodd, in the couise of an article on the World Cotton 
Supplies, states — 

“ The only question remaining is whether, when 

normal conditions return, America will be any better able to supply 
the world’s needs, and to keep on supplying the increasing need, 
than she was before the war, and a negative answer can be given 
to that question without any hesitation There has been no change 
in the fundamental conditions luling the Amencan crop, except for 
the worse A great deal of additional land has been brought 
under cotton cultivation in the extreme vest since 1914, but the 
general conditions under which the crop is grown have not 
improved America can still pioduce every now and then an 
almost miraculous bumper crop, but her average crop, tested by the 
yield per acre over Eve-yearly periods, is substantially lower than it 
was before the war, and. the normal cost of production m the United 
States as a whole is probably higher than in any other maior cotton 
growmg country in the world, especially if the cost of production be 
taken m relation to the quality of the cotton Finally the quality 
of the American crop as a whole is much lower than it was before 
the war 

Even during these terrible years of depression the total pro¬ 
duction of outside growths has held up remarkably well, m fact, 
but for an unfortunate succession of bad years in India, it would 
have shown very little reduction at all Fheie is no conceivable 
reason why, after having stood such a test these countries should 
now give up the struggle and leave the world s cotton supplies again 
to the dominance of the American crop Outside growths now 
represent a really substantial and essential part of the world’s 
supplies, and there is ample room not only for their re<urn to the 
peak figpires of 1928 and 1930, but for still further evpansion The 
world’s crops m 1932 were substantiallv less than they were in 1914. 

In the long struggle for the development of these outside 
growths the Empire has taken its full share The Indian crop plays 
a valuable oart in preventing the price of American cotton going to 
extremes when the crop fails, because a large part of the consumption 
of the East can be switched over from American to Indian when 
relative prices make it worth while It is very desirable that India 
should recover the ground she has lost smee her record crop of 1925, 
and should carry on the improvement in the quality of her crop 
as a whole which has been so marked since the war The recent 
completion of the Sukkur barrage should make it possible to 
advance stiU further both in quantity and quality Again, within 
the range of the outside growths themselves Empire cottons play 
an important part by providing alternative supplies and checking 
the tendency for any particular variety to go to extremes vhen 
supplies happen to be reduced—e g , Sudan Sakel against 
Egyptian, and East African against Peruvian ” 
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Sodete Co-operative 
‘‘ La Lextile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1 , 300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,5 o o, o o o lbs. cotton yarn 

Wc sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


FAWCETT, PRESTON & CO. LT? 

Engineers --LIVERPOOL- -- England 



H^aUan Faiacett Cydmt Cotton Prut for a Dvmtii 
€(f 56^ ptr aHiic foot 


Telesr^P^^c A ddress Co /«? ? 

Fawcett Bentlej s 

Liverpool Westcin Unun (j Lcllor 

and Luversal I ciitiun<i) 
A B C (ftb V 5tf L htionj) 
and \J 

SPECUllSTS for 0\ER 60 \un 

HYDRAULIC BALING 
PRESSES & PUMPS 

Sole makers of fhe 'well-known 
“GTGLONE” and GRID 
Presses, and of “Fawcett’* 

High Density Presses and 
Pomps for Packmg Cotton, 
Jute, Wool, etc, of any required 
density and weight of Bale 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS. 
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WORLD’S COTTON ACRE- 

COTONNtER—SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION £T RENDEMENT PAR HA. 

Table prepared by The International 


SupLKFiciE —Area 


PAYS 

Countries 


Europb 


1 Bulgaria 

2 Spain * 

3 Greece 

4 Italy * * 

5 Malta .. 

6 Yugo-slavJa 


U*S S R. 


North and Central America 


United States 
Guadeloupe (2) 

Guatemala. 

Haiti (2) .... 

British West Indies 

0 Barbadoes .. 

Grenada (2) 

^ Virgm Islands 

„ Montserrat .. 

a St. Christopher and 
„ St, Vincent,. 

Me£co . 

Nicaragua (2) 

Porto-Rico. 

Dominican Rep. 

Salvador (2) 


Total .. 


South America 


24 Aicentine 
26 ‘BoUvia 

26 Brasil 

27 Colombia 

28 Paraguay 
20 Peru ,. 
iO fVeneauela 


Ceylon . 

CWna (6) . 

Cyprus . 

Korea. 

French Possessions m India 
British India 
Dutch Indies ( 2 ) 

Indo China: 

Annaip .. 

Camhodge., 

Cochin China ., 
iaos 

I Tonidii *. 


Moyenne 

Average 

1023-24/ 

1027-28 

1028-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-3S 

.. 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

2,082 

5,810 

5,675 

6,462 

5,297 

2,669 

7,788 

8,465 

18,864 

6,767 

14,669 

15.404 

20,202 

20,163 

18,482 

8,600 

— 

3,199 

3,651 

1,700 

405 

358 

250 

202 

136 

647 

602 

977 

1,800 

747 

25,000 

32,000 

80.000 

411,000 

32,000 

543,000 

971,300 

1,055,500 

1,582,600 

2,163,800 

17,139.612 

18,344),049 

18,531,969 

18,247,877 

16,468,050 

800 

800 

600 

600 

— 

631 

26 

71 

843 

— , 

(3) 42,028 

70,000 

81,000 

81,000 

— 

239 

101 

330 

607 

162 

1,017 

21 

110 

1,151 

CS9 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 


24 

— 

12 

20 


1,150 

1,060 

1,620 

1,651 

1,386 

1,400 

788 

1,200 

2,000 

1,380 

1,716 

1,870 

711 

1,601 

720 

162,049 

208,243 

198,938 

157,944 

129.122 

~3,220 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

17,370,000 

18,680,000 

18,820.000 

18,500,000 

16,690,000 

86,795 

108,710 

122,000 

127,300 

(4) 130,000 

2,185 

— I 



— 

586,541 

510,124 

681,066 

580,888 


(5) 22,103 

18,702 

— 

—. 


5 12,517 

9,109 

11,071 

13,810 

ii,e:u) 

119,462 

114,630 

126,879 

— 


827,000 

760,000 

860,000 ' 

860,000 


600 

1 1,000 

800 

930 

800 

1,737,600 

1 1,961,553 

2,077,384 

2,300,715 

1,048,826 

4,129 

1 4,474 

4,400 

8,667 

4,536 

188,066 

i 203,681 

184,682 

101,281 

190,966 

160 

1 50 

187 

202 

190 

10,803,600 10.047,800 

10,490,100 

0,636,200 

0,518,900 

1(5) 8,871 

1 8,531 

0,897 

8,600 

0,780 

6,540 

6,700 

7,000 

9,160 

8,000 

(5) 5,680 

7,480 

7,077 

6348 

— 

409 

500 

400 

600 

_ 

1,400 

1,680 

1,680 

1,500 

1,000 

1,680 

1,822 

1,482 

1,465 

997 


^ Pays dont lea chlSrus no sont ^ corapris dans lea totanx* 

^ annte Bxport&tioa do coton dgrend et non toendf exprimfi en termes de coton ^grenfi. 
^ Moyemw de tods amo^ (4) Dwm& apprarimajivenoa offioidle. (5) Moyenne de quatre aun 6 es. (d) EstimaUons 
jidtea par I'A^odatto da Vindostrie ootonnidrs oMnoiae. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON—AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE. 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 


Prodtjctioh oe coton IgrenI — Prodtuiton of hnt 


Ken DEVENT PAR HECTARE 
Yuli per htcUue 


Moyeime 

Average 

1928-24/ 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


1928-29 

1920-30 

1930-31 

- 

1931-32 

No 

qmntaus 

quiutaux 

qmntaux 

qmntaux 

qmntaux 

qmnt. 

qmnt 

qmnt 

quint. 

, 

qmnt* 


qutniak 

qmnUtls 

quifUals 

qutntcUs 

qutivtals 

qmntal’i 


quintals 

quinUU’i 

qutrMs 


4,610 

6,968 

9,063 

8,133 

10,680 

1,5 

1,3 

1,6 

1,6 

2,0 

1 

8,986 

6,914 

10,141 

16,111 

8,000 

1,5 

0,9 

1,2 

0,9 

1,4 

2 

80,478 

32,262 

88,096 

86,016 

29,642 

2,1 

2,1 

1,6 

1,7 

1,6 

3 

1) 10,816 

— 

7,155 

9,612 

3,037 

— 


2,2 

2,7 

1,8 

4 

843 

983 

688 

532 

366 

2,1 

2,7 

2,7 

2,0 

2.7 

6 

766 

472 

1,268 

1,840 

741 

1,2 

0,8 

1,3 

1.0 

1,0 

0 

51,000 

60,000 

61,000 

71,000 

52,000 

2,0 

1.0 

1,8 

l,i 

1,8 


1,413,600 

2,646,000 

2,773,000 

3,446,000 

3,997,000 

2,6 

2.6 

2.8 

2,2 

1,8 

7 

30,703,327 

81.390.492 

32.142.819 

30,206,071 

37,066,164 

1.8 

1,7 

1,7 

1,7 

2,3 

8 

240 

186 

32 

75 

0 






0 

1,901 

62 

80 

796 

_ 

3,0 

2,0 

1,1 

2.3 


10 

42,504 

47,646 

51,246 

41,725 

— 

_ 




-- 

11 

267 

317 

874 

577 

136 

1,1 

3,1 

1,1 

IsO 

0.8 

12 

093 

7 

116 

1,528 

332 

1,0 

0,3 

1.0 

1.3 

0.6 

IS 

1,586 

1,466 

1,654 

1,204 






— 

14 

3 


4 



0.1 


0.3 


— 

16 

1,882 

2,082 

3,264 

3,346 

1,816 

1,6 

1.9 

2.0 

2,0 

13 

16 

1,482 

1,408 

3,480 

3,279 

1,467 

1,0 

1.8 

2.9 

1.7 

1.1 

17 

2,128 

1,197 

1,190 

2,746 

935 

1,2 

0.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

18 

481,878 

608,760 

533,438 

384;868 

448,770 

3.0 

3,0 

2.7 

2.4 

8,6 

10 

015 

0 

1,469 

1,082 

— 




— 

— 

20 

3,068 

2,805 

(2) 1,662 

(2) 4.646 

(2) 7,403 

O.*} 



— 


21 

1,077 

166 


1 339 

66 



— 


— 

22 

6,850 

470 

490 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


23 

81,250,000 

82,052,000 

,32,741,000 

30,663,000 

37.570.000 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2,3 


183, t70 

287,000i 

312,000 

346,200 

(4) 370,000 

2.1 

2,7 

2,6 

2.7 

1 ^ 

24 

4,360 



_ 


3.0 

_ 

— 

— 


25 

1,295,758 

1,196,6001 

1,267,260 

1,021,530 

1,207,900 

2,2 

2,,S 

2.2 

1,8 

f - 

26 

’5) 34,962 

20,600 



— 

(6) 1.6 

1,5 

— 

— 

1 —• 

27 

:6) 6,264 

27,827 

35,984 

40,000 

34,230 

(5 2,1 

3,0 

3.0 

8,0 

3,0 

28 

189,846 

486,820 

655,010 

618,710 

489,400 

4.1 

4,2 

6,2 

— 

—. 

29 

'6) 70,000 

78,880 

— 

— 

— 




— 

— 

80 

2,030,000 

2,017,000 

2,290,000 

1,050,000 

2,150,000 

3,5 

2s7 

2.7 

2,2 

1 •— 


360 

866 

690 



0,6 

0,4 

0,9 



81 

4,288,500 

6,348,606 

4,686,682 

6,32^ 

3,808,860 

2.6 

2,7 1 

2.2 

2^3 : 


32 

6,272 

3,896 

6,387 

8,670 

5,197 

1,3 

0,9 

1.4 

i'2 


83 

276,131 

324,964 

801,254 

323,867 

218,858 

1.6 

1.6 

1,0 

o’o 

1,1 

34 

460 

202 

748 

768 

763 

3,0 

4,0 

4.0 

3,8 

4,0 

35 

10,824,100 

10,490,700 

9,612,700 

9,478,300 

7,378,600 

1,0 

1,0 

0,9 

0,9 

0,8 

86 

12,419 

‘ 9,240 

8,604 

8,401 

12,007 



— 

— 

—— 

37 

6,460 

4,500 

8,600 

11,000 

6,000 

1,0 

0,8 

1,2 

1,2 

0,6 

SS 

(6) 4,230 

1 6,236 

6,199 



(6) 0,8 

0,7 

0,9 

—' 

— 

39 

367 

668 

226 

__ 

— 

0.0 

1,1 

0,6 

— 

— 

40 

860 

' 1,187 

1,126 

660 

500 

0,6 

0,7 

0,7 

0,6 

0,5 

41 

2,886 

1 1,918 

1,636 

1,538 


1,6 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 


42 


* Countries for wlaoJi the figures are not Included in the totals. . * .v 

( 1 ) Average of two years ( 2 J Eaports of lint and ungmned cotton reduced to terms of Imt ( 3 ) Average of ttaree 
years. ( 4 ) Unofficial approxunate figure. (6) Average of four years, (fl) Bstimates made by the Chmete Cotton 
fi^owneis’ Association. 
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COTTON GROWING 


WORLD’S COTTON AGRE- 

COTONNIER—SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HA. 





SupERnciE—Afw 



No. 

PAYS 

Countries 

Moyenne 

Average 

1928-24/ 

1927-^ 

1028-20 

1029-^0 

1930-31 

1931-32 



hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

43 

Irak. 






44 

Japan. 

1,559 

962 

726 

680 

— 

45 

Persia (1). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

Slam.. 

8,948 

8,686 

2,905 

4,639 

— 

47 

and Lebanon. 

Turkey . 

(2) 23,689 

7,886 

24,349 

24,380 

80,300 

48 

(2) 164,776 

164,748 

121,732 

246,678 

198,814 

1 

Total. 

Africa 

1 12,890,000 

13,480,000 

13,090,000 

12,610,000 

12,070,000 

40 

French Eq. Airica .. . 

French West Africa (S) (1) . 

2,500 

2,030 

3,372 

12,210 

20,000 

50 

22,100 

60,000 

61,855 

68,196 

— 

51 

Dahomey .. . . 

French Guinea. 

— 

48,880 

44,466 

24,077 

— 

52 

7,300 

7,600 

— 

— 

— 

53 

Haute-Volta 

127,700 

79,930 

70,850 

65,660 

— 

54 

Mauiitanie .. . 

(4) 535 

900 

000 

430 

— 

65 

Niger . 

— 

7,600 

7,560 

5,650 

— 

66 

Senegal. . 

— 

.— 

6,100 

4,200 

2,600 

87 

French Soudan . 

54,400 

31,868 

80,600 

67,700 


68 

Algeria . 

4,540 

4,931 

6,651 

4,136 

1.840 

69 

Angola . . 

(2) 4,680 

4,799 

16,006 

— 

— 

60 

Bel^an Congo . 

1 77,648 

107,269 

127,006 

130,658 


61 

^ :: ■: :: :: :: r 

738,899 

730,297 

778,668 

874,788 

706,968 

62 

8,200 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,800 

68 

Kenya . 

— 


... 



64 

Madagascar . 

F^rencn Morocco . 

Mozambique (6): 

— 

786 

974 

234 

— 

65 

(2) 600 

840 

354 

270 

67 

66 

Terr, de la Compagnie . 

10,642 

9,768 

8,832 

8,090 

— 

67 

Terr, de la Province . 

10,141 

10,846 

19,349 

— 

... 

68 

Nfeetia (1) . 

Nyassaland: 

— 


— 

— 

“ 

69 

Crops of Europ. . 

6,616 

423 

493 

808 

91 

70 

Crops of Native . 

(4) 10,366 

6,060 

14.057 

16,863 

12,473 

71 

Qganda . 

R^eala (S) . 

216,817 

282,015 

268,407 

290,338 

860,200 

72 

11,622 

743 

2,501 

8,634 

2,070 

.78 

Rhodesia (N) . 

2,679 

96 

63 

50 

— 

74 

Ruanda-Unmdi . 

— 

800 

600 

2,423 


76 

Ital. Somaliland (6) . 

2,700 

8,250 

10,860 

7,000 

5,890 

76 

Anglo-Eg. Soudan . 

76,747 

116,111 

140,452 

160,711 

148,612 

77 

Tangan^ka . 

— 

«- 



78 

Togo (zone sous mandat francais) (1] .. 

^(2) 18,302 



— 

. — 

79 

Umon of South Africa (7) 

33,805 

17,118 

20,032 

12,096 

6,764 


Total . 

Austraiasu. 

1,580,000 

1,690,000 

1,850,000 

1,020,000 

1,680,000 

SO 

Anatcalia . 

.1 11,601 

0,071 

0,167 

9,086 

- , 

81 

Islands . 

480 

238 

426 

421 

1,000 

82 

New Caledonia . 

1 





83 

New Hebrides (1) .. 

J — 

— 

■— 

— 

— 


Total . 

Grand Total i 

.1 20,000 

1 

14,000 

16,000 

16,000 

15,0C0 


Not including iriS.S.R. 

IncIuding^.S.R . 

1 

. 32,510,000 

84,610,000 

84,680,000 

88,960,000 

81,370,0C0 


. 83,060,000 

86,630,000 

35,730,000 

86,530,000 

88,630,000 


(1} Exportatioa de cotcm ^gren^ et noa ^greioi, sxpilin^ en termes de coton (2] Moyenne de quatre ann4<». 

i^Ues dmiw de la sapetfide comprennent ausal dea terrains detln^ en pame senlement k la colture du coton. 
(ij Moyemie de deux aniita. (6) Cnltute des Enrop^ens senleinent. (6) Culture irdgnie seulement (7) Y compils 
b Swuiland. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

CX)TTON—AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE 


Production de coton Aoren£: — Prodwtwn of hnt 


RrNDEMENT PAR HECTARE 

Yuld ptr liectare 


Moyenne 

Average 

102a-24/ 

1927-^ 

1928-29 

1629-30 

1080-31 

1931-32 

1 Mo>enne 
Average 
192V24/ 
1927-28 

1928-29 

1939-30 

1930-31 

1 

1031-32 

No 

qmntaux 

qujitaux 

qmntauA 

quintau\ 

quintau\ 

quint 

quint 

quint 

' quint 

quint. 


quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quiftiah 


^ quintals 

quuti^ 

quintals 


4,165 

0,438 

8,816 

6,692 

1,761 






43 

tli 

2,044 

1,670 

1,470 

— 

21 

2,1 

22 

2,3 

— 

44 


198,900 

146,652 

102,807 

224,929 

« 


_ 

» 


45 

7,666 

6,070 

6,952 

8,289 

— 

1,9 

1,6 

24 

IS 

— 

46 

(2) 21,994 

9,860 

81,160 

26,880 

36,877 

(2) 0,8 

1.2 

13 

1,1 

12 

47 

(2) 162,601 

245,568 

217,768 

160,382 

106,790 

(2) 1.2 

16 

18 

0,7 

10 

48 

15,309,000 

16,668,000 

14,848,000 

16,470,000 

11,900,000 

1.2 

1,2 

1,1 

1,2 

10 


1,200 

1,080 

2,049 

7,440 

11,064 

0,6 

0,3 

0,0 

0,6 

0.6 

49 

8,444 

18,015 

17,223 

20,468 

13,436 


— 

_ 

— 


60 

(2) 10,870 

16,240 

20,633 

11,550 

—, 

— 

0.4 

0,5 

0,6 

_ 

61 

8,424 

6,000 


— 


0,5 

0,8 


_ _ 


62 

67,270 

46,300 

6j,030 

33,400 

16,640 

0 5 

0,b 

0,8 

0,6 

__ 

63 

(4) O'! 

153 

108 

240 

— 

(1) 0 2 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

__ 

54 

1,700 

8,126 

2,500 

1,976 

— 


0,4 

0,9 

0 3 

_ 

66 

(4] 1,500 

8,250 

g4'> 

1,790 

875 



0,2 

04 

o,a 

66 

16,100 

22,890 

36,000 

32,000 


0,3 

0,7 

0,4 

0,5 


67 

7,000 

13,638 

16,889 

11,606 

2,92» 

1.7 

28 

3,0 

2,8 

1.6 

58 

(2) 6,294 

4,819 

7,210 


— 

(2) 1.1 

09 

0,5 



69 

39,724 

66,926 

73,614 

145,239 

— 

0 5 

Ob 

0,8 

1.1 


60 

3,190,738 

3,624,765 

8,832 885 

8,718,129 

2,791108 

4,4 

5,0 

5,0 

4,8 

8,0 

61 

3,400 

2,300 

2,300 

2,700 

3,700 

1,0 

0,9 

0,9 

ijl 

1,8 

62 

(2) 2,958 

8,600 

2,754 

1,463 

3,149 






63 


706 

1,020 

75 

— 


0,9 

1,0 

0,3 

— 

64 

(2} 900 

760, 

, 800 

! *_ 

— 

(2) 1.6 

2.2 

2,3 


— 

65 

6,800 

4,944^ 

1 6,488 

6,209 

- 

0,6 

0,5 

0,7 

0.7 


66 

16,400 

22,169 

13,406 

— 

_ 

1,6 

2,0 

0,7 



67 

58,366 

58,289 

70,696 

33,476 

10,614 




— 

— 

68 

4,237 

630* 

' 375 

823 

81 

0,7 

1,9 

0,8 

1,0 

0,9 

60 

5,248 

7,678 

10,679 

16,602 

7,660 


1.8 

0,8 

1,0 

0,6 

70 

281,486 

370,235 

234,275 

842,771 

364,000 

L8 

1,3 

0,9 

1,1 

1.0 

71 

4,646 

461 

2,451 

3,547 

2,268 

0,4 

0,6 

1,0 

1.0 

1.1 

72 

687 

113 

83 

113 

— 

0,2 

1,2 

14 

2,8 


73 


465 

966 

2,842 



1,1 

1,9 

1,2 


74 

6,718 

12,696 

11,021 

7,600 

11,784 

21 

1,5 

1,0 

1,1 

2,0 

75 

184,581 

309,695 

288,663 

21>,649 

446,630 

2.4 

2,7 

1.0 

» 1,4 

3,1 

76 

83,466 

69,791 

50,412 

41,977 

19,446 






77 

12,600 

20,450 

19,090 

14,195 



— 




78 

21,646 

17,600 

28,106 

14,433 

0498 

0,6 

1,0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

79 

3,096,000 

4,710,000 

4,825,000 

4,720,000 

3,940,000 

2,5 

2,8 

2.6 

2i5 

2,8 


17,688 

10,920 

23,166 

20,746 

8,400 

1,6 

1,8 

2,6 

2,8 


SO 

660 

208 

493 

722 

488 

1.8 

0,9 

1,2 

1,7 

o’e 

81 

2,076 

3,629 

1,789 

1,524 

984 



—• 


— 

32 

5,590 

3,848 

4,886 

3,932 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S3 

26,000 

18,000 

80,000 

27,000 

14,000 

1.8 

♦ 

1.8 

1,9 

1,8 

0,9 


62,660,000 

65,520,000 

64,790,000 

62,890,000 

65,690,000 

1,6 

1,6 

1,6 

1,8 

1,8 


64.070,000 

68,060,000 

67,600,000 

56,340,000 

69,690,0001 

1 

1.6 

1,6 

1,6 

1,6 

1,8 



(1) Exports of Imt and of ungumed cotton reduced to terms of lint (2) Average of four years (8) The figures 
fo the area comprise also land only partly devoted to the growing of cotton (1) Average of two years (6) Cultivation 
by buropeans only. (6) Imgated crops only (7} InduduLg Swazdand 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 



The present tabulation is the final result of the Census of Cotton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinmng Mills of the World for the year ended 
31st January, 1933, and of Cotton Mill Stocks on that day. Itshould be borne m 
miud that the figures published herewith relate to raw cotton only, and do not 
contain hnters or waste cotton of any kind whatsoever Furthermo e. the 
spindle figures contain neither waste nor doubling spindles 

The total World’s Cotton MiU Consumption for the HALF YEAR 
ended 31st January, 1933, compaied with the same period of the previous year, 
is as follows — 





Increase or Decrease 


31st January 

31st January 

over same period 


1933 

1932 

in 1932 


bales 

bales 

bales 

American Cotton 

6,847,000 

6.117,000 

+ 730,000 

East Indian Cotton 

2,059,000 

2,812,000 

-763,000 

Egyptian Cotton 

462,000 

487,000 

-26,000 

Sundries .. 

2,614,000 

2,114,000 

+400,000 

All lands of Cotton 

11,882 000 

11,630,000 

+362,000 


The total World’s Cotton Mill Stocks on Ist February, 1933, according 
to Continental distnbution, were as follows — 


American Cotton: 

Europe .. 761,000 bal« agaznst 756,000 bales on 1st Feb, 1932. 

Asia . . 416 000 „ „ 370.000 „ „ „ 

Amenca .. 1,616,000 , „ 1,644.000 „ „ „ „ 

The total World's Mill Stocks of American Cotton on 31st Jan, 1933, were 
2,699,000 bales, as against 2,776,000 bales m the year 1932 


£ast Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. 149,000 bales against 198,000 hales on 1st Feb , 1932 

Asia .. .. 672,000 „ „ 764,000 „ „ „ „ 

Altogether the World’s Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 832,000 bales 
against 984,000 twelve months ago 


Egyptian Cotton: 


Europe 
Asia .. 
America 


160,000 bales against 
36.000 „ 

20.000 „ 


161,000 bales on 1st Feb., 1932 
36.000 „ „ „ „ 

21,000 „ 


World’s Mill Stocks of Egyptian Cotton were 208,000 bales against 
212^000 bales twelve months ago. 
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Sundry Cottons: 

Europe .. 292,000 bales against 325,000 bales on 1st Fd>., 1932. 

Asia .. .. 323.000 „ „ 163,000 „ „ „ 

America .. 125,000 „ „ 131,000 „ „ „ 

The Total World’s Mill Stocks of all kinds of cotton on Jan 31st, 1933, 
were 4,642,000 bales against 4,608,000 bales on Jan 31st, 1932. 

The World’s Total Spindles on Jan. Slst, were 158,984,000 as against 
161,002,000 last July The World’s Consumption per thousand spindles shows an 
increase from 67’03 bales last July to 74‘74 bales in January, 1933. 


SHORT-TIME TABLE 

The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each country, indicate the following stoppages in weeks of 
48 hours, for the industries in the countries tabulated below:— 

Half-year ending 
Jan. Slst. July 31st, 


Great Bntain 






1933 

7-91 

1932 

10 - 32 * 

Germany 

« • 





5-60 

6-16 

France 






7-83 

11 - 19 $ 

Italy 

• « 





7-97 

7-66 

Czecho-Slovakia 






10-12 

10-01 

Belgium 

» ♦ 





7-64 

9-29 

Poland .. 

« 4 





2-87 

3-18 

Switzerland 

% • 





4-67 

6-09 

HoUand 

« « 





7-64 

8-13 

Austria . 






10-34 

7-32 

Sweden .. 

« • 


• « 



2-40 

1-26 

Portugal 



« • 



0-40 

Nil 

Finland .. 



• « 



3-66 

3-17 

Hungary 



• • 



0-96 

0-68 

Denmark 



• « 



0-91 

0-84 

Norway .. 






1-82 

3-86 

Japan .. 






11-92 

16 - 67 t 

China 






6-21 

16 - 96 ** 

Canada . 






9-92 

8-63 

Mexico .. 






2-61 

6-86 

Brazil .. 






2-60 

2-18 

Spain 

- • 





Nil 

Nil 


U.S A. In Jan. 1933, 23,767,000 spindles were active out of a total of 31,266,000, 
as compared with 19,768,000 active last July. 

* The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 8*78 (11’78) weeks, 
and that of tlie Egyptian Section to 6*48 {7’78) weeks of 48 hours. There 
were 91 [90) firms with 4,730,311 [4,226,401) spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped dunng the penod under review. In the Egyptian Section 
9 (7) firms with 741,068 [391,582) spindles were completely stopped dunng 
the six months. Finns with 371,780 [431,510) spindles have dosed down 
indefinitely during the penod under review. 

t This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 120 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
is equal to 4*77 [6’ 23) weeks for the last six months under review. 

** The working w'eek in China is 132 hours Calculated in Chinese workmg 
weeks the stoppage is equal to 2*26 [5’80) weeks for the penod under review. 

{ France ; 1,721,000 spindles have been completely stopped dunng the past 
six months. 

(Figures in brackets and in italic refer to previous six months.) 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 






AMERICAN 



EASr INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 



Half year ending 



Half year ending 





Jan. 31 
1933 

V 

Jan 81 
1032 

Jan 81 
1031 

Jan, 31 
1933 


Jin 81 
U32 

[an Sly 
1031 

il) 

Extrops ;— 

Great Bntain 


665 

733 

600 

493 

66 

63 

130 

131 

h) 

Germany ,, 

« • 

433 

426 

437 

364 

61 

48 

81 


{3) 

France 


368 

263 

308 

371 

74 

62 

90 

121 

U) 

Russia* .. 

■ « 

— 

— 

— 

62 

23 

25 

30 

61 

(^) 

Italy 

« < 

319 

300 

269 

240 

46 


HQ 

120 

(fl 

Czecho-Slovakia 

• 1 

132 

127 

139 

146 

11 

11 

23 

51 

(7 

Belgium e e 

e 4 

82 

68 

77 

70 

46 

35 

62 

70 

(«) 

Spain 

« • 

154 

160 

125 

109 

21 

21 

30 

43 

(9) 

Poland 

• • 

116 

87 

79 

02 

2 

4 

7 

13 

ll?i 

Switzerland 

• # 

25 

21 

20 

19 

4 

3 

4 

6 

Holland ., 

« • 

64 

66 

67 

70 

13 

10 

14 

25 

(12 

Austria .. 

4 * 

30 

40 

37 

32 

3 

4 

10 

14 

13) 

Sweden .. 

9 » 

62 

61 

55 

40 

— 

1 

1 

1 

ii4 

Portugal .. 

• « 

23 

23 

15 

27 

1 


— 

2 


Finland ,. 

e e 

16 

15 

16 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Hungary .. 

• e 

30 

16 

26 

23 

2 

2 

6 

6 

fl^ 

Denmark .. 


12 

11 

12 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

Norway .. 

• • 

6 

5 

4 

5 


— 

-- 

— 


Europe Total 

t 1 

2,627 


2,286 

2.182 

363 

329 

68] 

787 


Asia: 

India 

* • 

89 

121 


12 

1,164 


BB 

mi 

(2 

Japan 

m • 

899 

933 


426 

438 


■niil 


¥i 

China 

• t 

457 

451 

432 

164 

93 

111 




Asia Total 

• • 

1,446 

1,505 

1,131 

602 

1,086 

1,630 

2,204 

2.185 

m 

America : 

U.SA. .. 

« ■ 

2,749 

2,179 

2,568 

2,377 

11 

9 

12 


(S^ 

Canada 

* « 

80 

84 

104 

91 





II 

Mexico .« 

ft 9 

— 


3 




— 

•M 


Brazil 

ft ft 

— 

H 

— 

— 

H 

B9 



i 

! 

America Total 

•• 

2,829 

2.263 

2,675 

2.468 

11 

9 

12 

22 ' 

1 

1 

Sundries 

* r 

46 1 

34 

26 

26 

10 

8 

15 

19 


HALF-YEAR'S 

TOTAL 

4 4 

6,847 

6,202 

6.117 

6,278 

2.059 

1,076 

} 

1 

3,013 


*Sro teirmu laoaiTed trom RiUBifc, aud flevtea Cor Knsno are estimated ixom trade soarcea 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending 31st January, 1933, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 

TOTAL 


Half year ending 

Half year ending 

Half year ending 

ilan. 31 
1933 

July 81 
1932 

Jan 31 
1932 

Jan 81 
19 1 

Jan. 31 
1933 

July 81 
1932 

Jan 81 
1932 

Jan 31 
1981 

dan. 31 
1933 

July 81 
1082 

Jan 31 
1932 

Jan 81 
1981 

143 

44 

53 

30 

31 
10 

. 2 
21 

7 

05 

3 

1 

1 

5 

149 

50 

44 

36 

32 

11 

2 

26 

8 

16 

3 

1 

2 

10 


1 

216 

61 

32 

760 

9 

8 

32 

8 

4 

1 

3 

3 

12 

1 

239 

49 

27 

740 

15 

10 

22 

11 

3 

2 

4 

6 

9 

1 

1 

321 

61 

38 

660 

13 

10 

34 

7 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

239 

40 

64 

846 

11 

10 

37 

23 

11 

4 

j 

17 

1 

1 

I 

1080 

679 

627 

813 

405 

161 

162 

204 

129 

46 

80 

39 

63 

37 

16 

37 

13 

6 

1 174 
673 

396 
800 

397 
169 
127 
217 
102 

42 

69 

52 

63 

34 

16 

28 

12 

6 

1,212 

623 

496 

720 

896 

186 

176 

186 

92 

46 

86 

62 

67 

19 

17 

33 

13 

4 

976 

666 

696 

983 

393 

217 

190 

199 

121 

47 

101 

61 

42 

46 

19 

29 

12 

6 

(2 

2 

1 

tio 

11 

(12 

14 

(15 

(18 

hr 

1 

366 

388 

393 

310 

1,140 

1 138 

1,162 

1303 

4,386 

1372 

1388 

1,349 

4,265 

4,411 

4,682 


21 

26 

9 

37 

26 

3 

26 

23 

5 

1 

m 

88 

16 

476 

63 

24 

466 

69 

45 

736 

1,367 

1,373 

1,041 

1,333 

1,396 

1,213 

1.240 

1.241 
1,180 


65 

66 

64 

36 

924 

680 

653 

839 

4,109 

8,781 

3,942 

8,661 


B 

B 

B 

B 

13 

78 

229 

11 

60 

223 

16 

98 

242 

20 

74 

176 

2,800 

83 

78 

229 

2,226 

87 

59 

223 

2,621 

109 

101 

242 

2,464 

96 

74 

176 

( 1 ) 

I 


30 

30 

31 

40 

320 

293 

366 

270 

3,190 

2,696 

8,078 

2,800 


11 

9 

9 

9 

130 

110 

64 

67 

197 



121 


462 

493 

487 

394 

2,614 

2,121 

2,114 

2,479 

11,882 

10,792 

11.630 

11,164 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 



COUNTRIES 


IN THOUSANDS OF 
(regardless o 

AMERICAN 

ACTUAL BALES 
weight) 

1 EAST INDIAN 


Half-year ending 


Half-year ending 

Jan. 31 
im 

V 

Jan 81 
1082 

Jan 81 
1031 

Jut. 31 
1933 


Jan» 81 
1082 

Jan. 81 
1931 


Eoropb : 










(1) 

Great Britain 

< ■ 

68 

63 

07 

65 

16 

12 

12 

20 

(2) 

Germany .. 

• • 

120 

129 

136 

04 

23 

33 

27 

47 

(4 

France 

■ ■ 

141 

132 

134 

165 

42 

36 

62 

88 


Rnssiaf .. 

* • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

6 

— 

(6) 

Italy 

• • 

174 

149 

163 

128 

23 


31 

63 


Cze^o-Slovakia 

« e 

40 

34 

60 

38 

3 

3 

6 

16 


Belgium .. 

• ■ 

37 

43 

68 

36 

21 

26 

33 


ii) 

Spam 

* • 

26 

22 

26 

22 

4 

3 

3 

mSi 

i9) 

Poland 

« a 

19 

14 

8 

11 

1 

1 

1 

HI 

m 

Switzerland 

a ■ 

22 

17 

18 

17 

3 

3 

3 


01) 

Holland .. 

« ■ 

44 

41 

44 

31 

8 

11 

12 


m 

Austria , . 

« • 

13 

14 

11 

8 

1 

1 

2 


\m 

Sweden .. 

• • 

23 

18 

22 

20 

— 

—• 

— 

1 

(14) 

Portugal .. 

» « 

6 

6 

2 

2 

— 

■— 

— 


ll5) 

Finland .. 

« « 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 


(16) 

Hungary . 

1 e 

7 

3 

6 

6 

— 

1 

1 


17 

Denmark . 

« ■ 

6 

5 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 


IS 

Norway ., 

« • 

3 

2 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

HH 


Europe Total 


Asu: 
India 
Japan 
Cmna 


Asia Total 



Aubrica : 
U.S.A. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Brazil 


,. 1,461 
66 


64 1,682 1,620 
49 62 68 


America Total 1,616 


Sundries 


HALF-YEAR’S 

TOTAL 



16 9 


2,699 2,643 2,776 2,427 


140 

163 

198 

306 

691 

692 

609 

694 

62 

134 

103 

120 

19 

34 

62 

71 

672 

860 

764 

886 

7 

16 

17 

16 

7 

16 

17 

16 

4 

3 

6 

"" 

6 

832 

1,031 

984 

1,212 


tIT} returos from Busia. Fifiutea foi thu country aie estimated only 
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on Slst January, 1933, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 


Half year ending 



33 

37 

16 

20 

31 

30 

10 

10 

22 

29 

5 

3 

2 

4 

8 

8 

3 

3 

13 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 

1 

3 

6 


37 33 

19 14 

25 38 


2 1 
1 1 


SUNDRIES 


Half-year ending 


Jan. 31 July SI Jan 31 Jan 81 
1033 1982 1932 1931 


TOTAL 


Half-year ending 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years Slst January, 1933, and 31st July, 

the International 





Total Estimated Number of I 

1 

Miirv SplHnrvB 1 




Spiknzmo 

Spindles j 




COUNT RIES 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 




Jan 81, 1683 

July 81, 1932 

Jan 81, 1083 

July 81, 1082 


Europe : 






(1] 


Great Britain 

•, 

60,167 

61,891 

38.177 

39,183 

m 


Germany 


9,846 

10,233 

3,471 

3,033 

n 


France.. 

m * 

10,170 

10,144 

3,066 

3,641 



Russia! 

• • 

9,200 

9,200 

2,187 

2,187 

( 5 ) 


Italy .. 

» > 

6,360 

5,384 

670 

680 

(61 


Cze^o-Slovakia 

m « 

3,627 

3.622 

1,686 

1,694 



Belgium 



2,166 

340 

421 

(6 


Spain .. 

# • 



431 

431 



Poland 

• 

1,797 


462 

444 

(joj 


Switzerland .. 

• * 


1.346 

466 

613 

(ill 


Holland 

e ■ 

1,226 

1.213 

269 

269 

(12 

Austna 

* ■ 

763 

767 

238 

237 

wmm 

Sweden 

• « 


596 

49 

36 

(irf 

Portugal 

■ • 

446 


137 

143 

■^1 

Finland 

• * 


263 

46 

46 

(itf 

Hungary 

e e 


217 

44 

44 

■Oil 

Denmark 

• • 

100 


— 

— 

(W) 

Norway 

■ « 

67 

68 

10 

10 


Total . • 

* • 

99,344 

101.417 

61,546 

53,602 


Asu: 






(1 

1 

India .. 

« • 

9,500 

9,312 

776 

803 



J apan • • .. 

• • 

7 965 

7,798 

35 

35 



China .. 

e • 

4,493 

... - - _ . . 

4,286 

— 

— 


Total 

• * 

21,964 

21,396 

811 

838 


Asierica : 







US. A.* 

* ■ 

31,265 

31.709 

1,166 

1,166 


Canada 

• • 

1,261 

1,246 

143 

129 


Mexico 

# t 

830 

830 

7 

7 


Brazil .. 

» • 

2,620 

2,690 

5 

3 


Total 

* V 

36,966 

36.474 

1,321 

1,306 


Sundries .. 

1,710 

1,710 

334 

160 


Gtiaxid Total 

« • 

168,984 

161,002 

64,011 

66,906 


between mule and m« and the ntimber o» spindles on Egyptian 
t No retain received from Bnseia. Figures lor tlua country ate eetmiaied. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1932, on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation. 


Rinq Spindles 


Half-year ended 


Spindles Spinning 
Bqvptian Cotton 


Half-year ended 



11,990 

6,376 

7,116 

7,013 

4,790 

2,042 

1,747 

1,039 

1,335 

841 

056 

525 

644 

309 

218 

213 

100 

47 


47,799 


30,089 

1,118 

823 

2,616 


6,603 

7,013 

4,804 

2,028 

1,736 

1,639 

1,262 

833 

964 

630 

660 

310 

217 



47,816 


30,643 

1,110 

823 

2,687 


15,831 

1,178 

2,280 

210 

660 

403 

41 

207 

219 

610 

1 

48 

16 

26 

12 

25 


21,703 


16,720 

1,239 

1,829 

225 

660 

408 

48 

130 

273 

684 


SpiMDleBS IH COURSB 

Or Erbction 

Half-year ended 

Jan 31.1088 

July 31, 1082 

8 

11 

16 

3 

2 

1 



22,880 


CO 

1 i II 

1 

2 

67 

26 



104,973 


36,169 

! 

1,060 ! 

1,046 

1,666 

116 

148 

106,097 

i 

23,898 

24,189 











































Bate 

Total 
Estimated 
Number of 
Spmning 
Spindles 
existing m 
world 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS—In thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (000’s omittod) 
“INVISIBLE’’ SUPPLY 

Per 1 000 
Spindles 
Total, all kmd 
of Cotton 

Bales 

AMERICAN 

CASl 

INDIAN 

EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 

TOTAL 

Jan. 81,1938 

168,984.000 

2,699 

832 

203 

803 

4,542 

28 67 

Feb. 

1,1988 

102,070,000 

2,775 

984 

212 

637 

4,608 

28 43 


1981 

163,571,000 

2,427 

1,212 

202 

745 

4,586 

28 04 

M 

1980 

166,143,000 

2,742 

1,173 

224 

792 

4,931 

29 86 


1929 

165,104,000 

2,968 

1,216 

182 

938 

6,294 

32 06 

» 

1928 

164,979,000 

2,867 

969 

183 

863 

4,882 

29 69 

H 

192T 

164,616,000 

2,982 

829 

173 

771 

4,756 

28 88 

If 

1926 

162,972,000 

2,862 

916 

200 

671 

4,648 

28'62 

»» 

1925 

159,904,000 

2,369 

738 

197 

655 

3,959 

24-76 


1924 

158,023,000 

2,369 

1,030 

221 

468 

4,088 

26 87 

Hai. 

1,1918 

142,186,000 

3,448 

716 

279 

973 

6,416 

38 09 

Aug. 

1,1982 

161,002,000 

2,543 

1,031 

228 

660 

4,462 

27 71 

If 

1981 

162,278,000 

1,871 

1,565 

217 

660 

4,313 

26 58 

If 

1980 

164,108,000 

1,985 

1,667 

237 

609 

4,498 

27-41 

If 

1929 

164,211,000 

2,129 

1,761 

228 

746 

4,863 

29 61 

If 

1928 

166,103,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

777 

4,787 

28 99 

If 

1927 

164,697,000 


1,616 

210 

626 

6,407 

32-85 

ff 

1926 

163,723,000 

1,969 

1,689 

201 

739 

4,498 

27-47 

If 

1926 

161,363,000 

1,833 

1,699 

181 

654 

4,267 

26-44 

j* 

1924 

168,773,000 

1,327 

1,692 

188 

467 

3,674 

22 61 

Sept. 

1,1918 

143,449,000 

1,666 

1,405 

273 

744 

4,077 

28 42 


ESTIMATED COTTON MILL CONSUMPHON-In thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’s omitted) 


Half-year endmg 

Jan. 81,1988 

168,984.000 

6847 

2069 

1 

462 

2614 

11882 

74 74 

JnlySl,1982 
Jan. 31,1982 

161,002,000 

162,070,000 

6202\^ 

, 6117/S 


493 \ <5, 
487 

2121 

2114 /% 

10792/c3 

11630/g 

67-03'l 

71-14/^ 

July 31,1981 
Jan. 81,1981 

162,278,000 

163,671,000 

6630\§ 

6278/1 


469\«^ 

394/^ 

2386\ 5 
2470/% 

11324/% 

11164/1 

69-76/ § 
68-26/g§ 

July 81,1980 
Jan. 81,1930 

164,108,000 

165,143,000 


3102\|5 

2986/% 

436\k 

602/^ 

2530\w 

2632/13 

M 

73-16/% 

79 - 94 /g 

July 81,1929 
Jan, 81,1929 

164,211,000 

165,104,000 

Be 


492\oi 

497/5 

2466/*l 

2184/% 

13014/% 

12868/1 

79 26/ % 
77-94/^ 

July 81,1928 
Jan. 31,1928 

165,103,000 

164,979,000 

7i8n 

8226/S 

2220\?5 

2303/% 

467\to 
489 J 5 

2686'\;5 

1969/% 

12663\% 

12987/g 

76-03/S 
78-72 fs 

July 31,1927 
Jan. Si, 1927 

164,587,000 

164,616,000 

8367\§ 
7423 /§ 

2378\^ 

2818/13 

606\«, 

487J5 


13412/% 

12729/1 

81-48\« 

77-32/j§ 

July 81,1926 
Jan. 81,1926 

163,723,000 

162,972,000 

6766\^ 

6974/§ 

2787^^ 
2786/ % 

477/,.. 

444 

2323/g 
2136/% 

12343\S3 

12338/1 

76-89/® 
76 71/3 

July 31,1925 
Jan. 81,1926 

101,863,000 

159,904,000 

7049\J§ 
6207,/§ 

2789\^ 

2732/11 


1818^%, 

1729 /% 

12126/S 
11168/§ 

76-16\^ 

69-84/^ 

Year ending 

Aug. 81,1918 

143,449,000 

14630 

3997 

946 

3447 

1 

23000 

160-84 
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ANDERSON,'^pAYTON &^ 0 . 

Cotton Merchants 

MEMBERS: 

New York G^tton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSTON, ATLANT4, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LOTLE ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS. 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

Represented abroad by 

Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. .. Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 
Germany .. CLASON, BURGER & CO. .. Bremen 
India .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & CO. .. Milan 

Japan.. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency.Osaka 

Mexico .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Mexico City 

Portugal .. W. STAM .Oporto 

Spain.. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden .. F. GORIN & GO.Gothenburg 

Switzerland .. GYSI & CO.Zurich 

Correspondents: 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.S.A. 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

MEMBERS: 

laveipool Cotton Association, Ltd, New York Cotton Exchange 
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Final Ginning Report. 

The final ginning report of the season, issued on 
March 20 by the Census Bureau, showed that the total 
amount ginned of last year’s cotton crop was 12 , 703,000 
running bales against 16 , 629,000 bales and 13,750 000 
bales for the two preceding crops. The amount ginned since 
January 16 , when the previous report was made up, was 385,000 
bales, against 604,000 bales in the same period last year. The 
cotton included in the total, but not yet ginned, was estimated at 
31,000 bales against 97,000 bales last year. The total included 
732,000 round bales and 8,000 bales Amencan-Egyptian, against 
621,000 round bales and 14,000 bales Amencan-Egyptian shown 
in the corresponding report last year. The average gross weight 
of the bale was estimated at 511.5 Ihs., which compares with 
514 lbs. last year. The total in equivalent soo-lb. bales is 
12 , 944,000 bales, against i; 7 , 096,000 bales for the previous crop. 

The following table gives details of ginnings with com- 


parisons: — 

Alabama .. 


« • 

* « 

1933 

934,000 

1932 

1,386.021 

1931 

1,444,886 

Arizona 


■ * 


67,000 

110.922 

160,545 

Arkansas .. 


* • 


1,283,000 

1,836,132 

863,443 

California .. 




124,000 

171,238 

2S6.837 

Flonda 


♦ ♦ 


16,000 

43.406 

61,118 

Georgia 


m 9 


862,000 

1,393.716 

1,697,476 

Lomsiana .. 




599.000 

876,598 

704,750 

Mississippi 

Missouri 




1,161,000 

1,719,464 

1,468,488 




300,000 

280,387 

163,337 

New Mexico 




67,000 

93.762 

95,841 

North Carolina .. 


9 fe 


680,000 

771,186 

800,682 

Oklahoma .. 


• • 

» * 

1,072,000 

1,236,866 

866,748 

South Carolina .. 


* • 


722,000 

1,010,271 

1,015,273 

Tennessee .. 



« ¥ 

488,000 

677.994 

371,433 

Texas 

« « 



4,304,000 

6.068.779 

3,886,126 

Virginia 



9 m 

31.000 

42,477 

42.713 

Other States 



* ■ 

14,000 

11,702* 

6,423 

Total 


f f 

t » 

12.703,000 

16,628,874 

13,766,618 
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AMERICAN COTTON 


Grade, Staple Length, and 
Tenderability Report. 


(Issued by the United States Defartment of Aj^riculture Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics^ February lo, 1033-) 


[Esiimaied from data obtained from the classification of samples representing 
American Upland and American-Egyptian cotton^ classed according to Official 
Cotton Standards of the United States ) 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY 

1932-33 

1931- 

-32 


Bales 

Per 

cent. 

Bales 

Per 

cent. 

Total gmnings to January 16, as reported 

by the Bureau of the Census 

12,420,000 

1000 

16,002,300 

100-0 

Total American upland 

12,412,600 

99-9 

16,991.400 

99-9 

Total Amencan-Egyptian .. 

7,400 

•1 

10,900 

•1 

Grades (American upland) : 

Extra white, good middling and above 

110,300 

•9 

77,300 

•6 

Extra white, strict middling 

134,300 

11 

173,300 

1-1 

Extra white, middling 

84,600 

•7 

86,700 

•6 

Extra white, strict low middling 

96,200 

•8 

66,400 

■3 

Extra white, low middhng and below 

26,800 

•2 

31,100 

•2 

White, good middling and better .. 

260,600 

2-1 

962,300 

6-0 

White, strict middling 

3,146,000 

26-3 

5,844,200 

36-6 

White, middling 

4,462,200 

36-8 

6,199,800 

32-5 

White, strict low middling ,. 

1,568,900 

12-6 

1,722,800 

10-8 

White, low middling .. 

313,800 

2-6 

646,100 

3-4 

White, below low middling ,. 

129,400 

1-0 

306,600 

1-9 

Spotted, good middling 

194,100 

1-6 

115,100 

•7 

Spotted, strict middling 

1,044.700 

8-4 

426,700 

2-7 

Spotted, middling. 

646,200 

5*2 

237,200 

1-6 

Spotted, strict low middling 

134,200 

11 

146,200 

•9 

Spotted, low middling 

26.300 

•2 

40,100 

•2 

Yellow tinged, strict middling and above 12,300 

•1 

6,800 

* 

Yellow tinged, middling and below 

11,900 

•1 

7,200 

1 

Light yellow ^ined. 

600 

* 

600 

* 

Yellow stained 

100 

* 

100 

* 

Grey, strict middling and above 

7,000 

•1 

7,200 

•1 

Grey, middling . 

2,900 

• 

4,200 

♦ 

Blue stained .. 

— 

__ 

— » 

No grade . 

21,300 

•2 

6,600 



* Less than »J per cent. 


STAPLE-LENGTH DISTRIBUTION 


Staple-length 

Prior to 

Prior to 

(inches) 

January 

Bales 

16, 1933 

Per cent. 

January 

Bales 

16. 1932 
Per cent. 

All lengths.. 

.. 12,412,600 

100-0 

16,991,400 

100-0 

Shorter than i 

711,600 

5-7 

929.200 

6-8 

i and H 

.. 4,700,400 

37-9 

6,446,600 

40-3 

and H 

.. 3,627,600 

29-2 

4,390,900 

27-5 

landl^^ 

.. 1,799,600 

14-6 

2,406,600 

16-0 

JlSrandlA .. 

860,200 

6-9 

993,400 

6-2 

Uandl^ 

622,600 

5-0 

669,600 

3-6 

l^andl^ .. 

86,000 

-7 

224,900 

1-4 

and bnger ., 

.. 6,800 

* 

31,300 

-2 
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TENDERABIT ITY ACCORDING TO SECTION 6 U S COTTON FUTURES 

ACT 


Tenderability 

Prior to 

January 16 J033 

Piior to 

January 16 1932 

Total 

Bales 

12 412 600 

Per cent 
100 0 

Bales 

16 9J1 400 

Per cent 
100 0 

Total tendei ible 

11 417 100 

92 0 

14 633 700 

91 5 

Tcnderable J in to 1-^ m 
inclusive 

9 8'i9 100 

79 4 

12 8^8 600 

80 2 

Tenderable over 1 V m 

1 5o8 000 

12 6 

1 805 200 

11 3 

Total untendorable 

99u 600 

8 0 

1 3o7 700 

8 6 


DATES OF CROP REPORTS DURING 1933—U.S. 
CROP REPORTING BOARD 


Date of 

Issuance 

Monday May 22nd—Revision of 1932 
acieage and \ield 

Saturdav July 8th—Acreage in cultiva 
tion July 1 

Tuesday 4ugust 8th—Condition and 
proballe production 

Friday Septembei 8th—Condition and 
probable production and estimate of 
acreage abandoned smee July 1 

Monday October 9th—Condition and 
probable production 

M ednesdaj November 8th—Probable 
production of cotton 

Friday December 8th—Prehmmary esti 
mate of production and estimate of 
acreage abandoned since July 1st 


Covenng 
Reports 
as of 

Condition 
1932 1933 

Probable 
Production 
000 omitted 
1932 1933 

July 1 


*t37 290 

Aug 1 

65 6 

11 306 

Sept 1 

o6 6 

*36 611 

11310 

Oct 1 

54 2 

11 426 

Nov 1 


11 947 

Dec 1 


*37 689 

12 727 


"• Thousands of acres reported in cultivation 

f December 1st report revised the area planted July 1st to J8 227 000 acres 
All of the above reports u ill be issued at 11 a m US Eastern Standard lime 


U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS GINNING REPORTS 


Date ol 

Estimated 



Pubhcation 

Ginnmgs to 

1932-33 

1933 34 

Aug 

8 

Jiily 

31 

71 063 

— 

Aug 

23 

Aug 

16 

261 183 

— 

Sept 

8 

Aug 

Si 

866 186 

— 

Sept 

23 

Sept 

15 

2 64o 900 

— 

Oct 

8 

Sept 

30 

4 836 904 

— 

Oct 

2o 

Oct 

17 

7 311 392 

— 

Nov 

8 

Oct 

31 

9 249 326 

— 

Nov 

21 

Nov 

13 

10 635 901 

— 

Dec 

8 

Nov 

80 

11 636 958 

— 

Dec 

20 

Dec 

12 

12 085 467 

— 

Jan 

23 

Jon 

16 

12 418 310 

— 

Mar 

20 

Final figures 

— 

— 


I98S crop (romung bales) 
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AMERICAN COTTON 


Geographic Distribution of Staple Lengths of 
American Upland Cotton—Crops of 1928, 

1929, and 1930. 


By W. B. LANHAM, Senior Agricultural Economist, Division 
of Cotton Mer chants ^ VJashin<iion^ U .S. A* 


I NFORMED students of the world’s cotton markets have long 
recognized quality in cotton as one of the important factors 
affecting its utility and its price. As a basis for any sound 
programme of cotton production locally, regionally and nationally, 
a systematic body of information concerning the quality of 
American cotton is essential. We need to know, among other 
things, the total production of each different grade and staple and 
the seasonal variations and trends in grade and staple for the 
county as a whole, for each of the cotton-growing states, and for 
sub-divisions of these states. Such information is well recognized 
as aiding both the production and the marketing of the crop. 

Data are here presented showing for three consecutive crop 
years, 1928, 1929 and 1930, the number of bales of each staple 
length of American Upland cotton ginned in the United States and 
in each of the cotton-producing states. By graphic presentation, 
the approximate location of each gin co-operating in this survey -is 
also shown, according to average staple length of cotton ginned. 
This report is confined to a consideration of staple length for the 
reason that grade of cotton is more dependent on weather than on 
locality of growth. 

The estimates of grade and staple, from which the data here 
presented are taken, are based on the classification of samples 
obtained from certain ginners who agreed to furnish a sample from 
eadi bale ginned at their gins during the season. Co-operating 
with the various experiment stations, the_ gins were carefully 
selected according to probable volume of ginnings and location 
within the areas they were chosen to represent. In other words, 
they were so selected that the cotton ginned at these gins would 
represent as nearly as possible a cross-section of the grade and 
staple of cotton grown in all portions of each state and throughout 
the Cotton Belt. 

Table I shows for each of the three cotton years covered by 
these reports, 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31, the quantities of the 


» Credit is dtie to A. W. Palmer, in charge, Djirision of Cotton Marketing, nnder 
whose general supervision the work of this survey was conducted; B. Youngblood, who 
planned the surrey sM dir^d it in its beginnings; J. T. F«en, who sunarvised 
McCollum and P. B. Nelson, who assemWed the data; Mar- 
gruento lA]dson, who^prepared the charts; and Hoience Cleaves, who arranged the 
XDStearuu for pubuoaticfn. 
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various staple lengths produced in the United States and in each 
of the principal cotton-producing states. 


TABLE L—STAPLE LENGTH OF AMERICAN UPLAND COTTON 
BY STATES, CROPS OF 1928, 1929 AND 1930:— 


State 

All States 

Crop 

year 

.. 19301 
1020* 
19281 

Total 
1,000 
bales 
h 18,732-2 
• 14,619-0 
‘ 14,268-2 

Shorter 

than 

£ 

1,000 

bales 

1,829-2 

2,921-6 

2,072-1 

4, 

and 

m. 

1,000 

bales 

6,327*7 

5,633-7 

6,914-8 

i. 

1,000 

bales 

3,421-6 

2,748-2 

3,226-7 

1 

and 

in. 

1,000 

bales 

1,725-9 

1,603-6 

1,676-8 

li li 

and and 
1* 1* 
in. m. 

1,000 1,000 
bales bales 
970 9 393-3 
938 6 666-1 
794*2 489-2 

1t& 

in. 

1,000 

bales 

60*8 

119*4 

167-9 

li 
10. 
and 
longer 
1.000 
bales 
2*8 
7-9 
28 5 

Alabama 

.. 1930 

1,444-0 

553-8 

802-2 

77*1 

9 2 

2 5 

■6 

- - 



1929 

1,807-7 

585-6 

689-0 

28*3 

3-3 

1 4 

•1 

_ 



1928 

1,006-6 

264-2 

762-6 

40*8 

17-0 

1-8 

■5 

•1 

_ 

Arizona 

.. 1980 

127-2 

3 

6-6 

41-2 

47*8 

29 6 

2-8 

_ 

_ 


1929 

120-7 

1-6 

4-3 

27-4 

66-3 

19-4 

2-8 


__ 


1928 

117-4 

2-6 

11-3 

17-6 

40*2 

42 7 

3-0 



Arkansas 

1980 

863 6 

76-9 

196-1 

252-9 

206-8 100*6 

22-4 

1-7 

•1 


1929 

1,896-9 

177-9 

393 4 

379-1 

261-9 128 0 

45-4 

8-6 

1-6 


1028 

1,216-2 

127 0 

359-4 

200-6 

228-6 130-6 

66*9 

16-0 

2*3 

California 

. 1930 

266-3 

— 

1-7 

13-9 

41 2 160*0 

89-2 

•3 



1920 

264-1 

•8 

5-0 

17-1 

119-6 104 2 

7-4 


_ 


1928 

171-0 

2-8 

20-6 

29-3 

47*6 

60*0 

10-8 



Florida 

.. 1930 

61-1 

10 1 

34*0 

6-8 

-3 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 


1929 

20-8 

11‘J 

17 2 

1-2 

•2 

•1 

_ 

— 



1028 

20-1 

2-3 

14-6 

2-6 

•4 

•2 

•1 


_ 

Georgia 

.. 1930 

1,697-6 

237-1 

1,096 8 

218-4 

36-3 

7-3 

1 4 

•2 

... 


1929 

1,389-8 

282 2 

918 8 

113-7 

21-3 

8 0 

2 




1928 

1,063-2 

129-5 

748-9 

144-1 

28-3 

5-4 

1*4 

•5 


Louisiana 

.. 1980 

704-8 

91-3 

160*1 

167-4 

186-8 

07-2 

28*0 

8-8 

•2 


1929 

797-7 

110-6 

205 5 

212-7 

170-4 

03-7 

29*6 

6-0 

*2 


1028 

685-9 

88-3 

208 1 

178 6 

127-6 

62 1 

27*7 

7 8 

-7 

Mississippi .. 

.. 1930 

1,468-6 

114-9 

299*2 

264-6 

209-4 

812-9 216-6 

89-4 

1*6 


1929 

1,876 0 

180-7 

362-3 

227*0 

202-7 388-0 412-4 

97-7 

6-8 


1928 

1,462-0 

264-8 

268-9 

111*9 

127-8 269-8 

306-9 

121-7 

21-7 

Missouri 

.. 1930 

163-8 

11-2 

66-0 

66*6 

22-4 

7*1 

1-0 




1929 

220-9 

3-1 

67-5 

88*4 

60-2 

13-7 

1*8 

•2 



1928 

146-9 

8-8 

30-2 

62-2 

39-3 

14*3 

1-7 

•4 


New Mexico .. 

1930 

95-8 

•6 

1*3 

7-8 

35-6 

42*6 

8 0 

1 

...... 


1920 

86-8 

4 8 

2*7 

6-8 

40-2 

27*7 

4-6 




1928 

82'2 

4 9 

6-2 

8-6 

22*1 

34-0 

6-4 

— 

— 

North Carolina 

.. 1930 

800-6 

40-4 

410-2 

236-5 

81-6 

26*6 

6-6 

•7 

.1^ 


1929 

767-0 

81 9 

479*4 

161-2 

46-7 

7*0 

1*6 

■3 



1928 

869-3 

87 1 

605*5 

129-7 

30*6 

9-0 

4-9 

2*2 

•4 

Oklahoma 

.. 1930 

866-8 

126-7 

348*6 

295-1 

71-6 

12*2 

2-6 

•1 



1929 

1,126-6 

321-5 

600-1 

207-9 

67-1 

22 6 

6-1 

-3 



1928 

1,187 0 

162-8 

421-7 

395-5 

172*3 

25*3 

8-2 

1-6 

•1 

South Carolina 

.. 1930 

1,016-3 

26-9 

426-0 

288-6 

140-1 

83*9 

38-4 

10-6 

•8 


1029 

883-1 

03-1 

440-4 

167-4 

81-0 

42*6 

14-4 

3-7 

*6 


1928 

744-4 

51 8 

409-9 

144-9 

66-6 

33-0 

23-4 

9-6 

2-4 

Tennessee 

.. 1930 

371-4 

69-7 

128-1 

123-8 

48-0 

11*0 

•8 




1929 

604-8 

80-0 

173*4 

108-8 

74-9 

10-8 

1-0 

^3 

— 


1928 

423-6 

88-0 

173-0 

108-0 

42*1 

10-4 

1*4 

•6 

*1 

Texas 

.. 1930 

3,886-1 

475-5 

1,330 4 

1,363-2 

686-3 101*0 

26-7 

3-9 

•1 


1929 

8,803-2 

974-2 

1,260-6 

955-0 

480-8 103-2 

26-0 

2-4 

•2 


1928 

4,941-6 

794-6 

1,866-8 

1,667*1 

686*8 113-0 

26-9 

5-8 

•6 

Virginia 

.. 1930 

42-7 

3-9 

29-6 

8-4 

•7 

-1 

— 


-— 


1029 

i 48-0 

8-3 

34-1 

9*7 

•8 

•1 

— 




1928 

44-8 

2-8 

37-1 

4*7 

*2 

— 




AIV others ., 

.. 1930 

6-4 

•6 

1-0 

1-4 

1-8 

1*4 

-3 

... 



1929 

' 8-9 

•3 

•1 

1-1 

2*2 

2*1 

2-2 

•0 

-1 


1928 

6-2 

-8 

■2 

*0 

•9 

1*7 

1-0 

•7 

•3 


♦Untenderable m settlement o£ futures contracts made subject to Section 6 of the United States 
cotton futures act and the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture thereunder. 

t Compiled from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


When the cotton grown in a given locality averages, say, | in., 
considerable quantities of the ginnings obviously will be of the 
various staple lengths longer and shorter than the average. The 
following percentage distributions by staple length are those of 
two typical gins co-operating with the Bureau in this survey, whose 
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ginnings during the 1930-31 season averaged | in. and t in 
respectively. 

Per Per 

cent. cent. 

nm and undei .. .. .. . B-d 0*1 

fin. . 61 9 1-5 

in. . 27 4 14-0 

Im. ... 4-6 49-1 

1m and over .. • 6 36*3 

Information collected shows that staples shorter than | in. pre¬ 
dominate in three rather weU-defiined areas: fi) The north-western 
part of Texas and directly north of the Red River in south-western 
Oldahoma; ( 2 ) north-east Texas, south central Arkansas, and 
adjoining counties in north central Louisiana; and ( 3 ) north¬ 
eastern Mississippi, northern Alabama, and adjoining counties of 
Tennessee. Much of the cotton produced in southern Alabama is 
of these short staples, and some cotton of these lengths is produced 
in the extreme north-western and south-eastern parts of Georgia. 
With few exceptions, scattered gins ginning staples averaging less 
than ^ in. were found m all parts of the Cotton Belt. Notable 
among the exceptions are the Mississippi Delta and the irrigated 
sections of the Far West. 

J-iN. Staple. 

Cotton ^ in. in staple is the predominant length in each of the 
states with the exception of Mississippi and the Far-western States. 
Attention is called to the prevalence of gins averaging ^ in. in 
staple (i) throughout the Black Belt of Texas and from the 
northern boundary of Arkansas southward and south-westward 
almost to Corpus Christi; (2) in the areas of greatest production in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia, and the Carolinas; and ( 3 ) in all parts 
of Arkansas ^cept the river bottoms. Gins averagmg | in. in staple 
are scattered also over many areas where this is not the pre¬ 
dominant length of staple—over all of Mississippi except the Delta, 
and throughout Alabama and the cotton-growing sections of 
Florida and Virginia. 

if-iN. Staple. 

Gins ginning cotton with an average staple of ^ in. are 
scattered rather generally over the central and west central portion 
of the Cotton Belt and over much of the cotton-producing sections 
of the Carolinas. They are most abundant (i) throughout the 
Black Belt of Texas, especially in the north-eastern and south¬ 
eastern parts of the State and along the coast as far as the Rio 
Grande; (2) on the low lands skirting the Delta and following the 
courses of the Arkansas ^d Red Rivers and other streams 
tributary to the Mississippi through Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; and 13'^ in northern South Carolina and adjacent 
coimties of North Carolina. These are all areas of heavy pro¬ 
duction. 

I-IN. Staple. 

As a rule, the gii^ located in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and in tlie irrigated sections adjacent to El Paso in Texas, 
show an aveiagc staple length of i in. Cotton of this length is 
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produced m coii'^iderable quantities on the bluffs adjacent ihe 
Mississippi Delta and m the low lands along the Mississippi, in 
eastern Oklahoma, in the Coastal Plains of Texas, and m north¬ 
eastern South Carolina 

Staples i-fi, ins and Longer 

Practically all of the co operating gins ginning cotton ins 
and longer are located in the Delta section of Mississippi and in 
Eastern Arkansas These areas are the heaviest producing areas 
of these states Very few gins ginning these staples m greatest 
abundance were found in other cotton growing areas As a matter 
of fact, the predominating staple length of the co-operating gins in 
the Delta of Mississippi is 1 1 ms , practically no gins are found in 
other parts of the country i\here the predominating staple length 
IS as long as ins 

Gpi<FRAL 

The figures indicate that cotton averaging ^ in or shorter m 
staple lengdi predominates in all sections of the Cotton Belt, except 
the Mississippi Valiev, that cotton averaging from m to i m , 
nclu’'ive, IS produced chiefly in the central and west central part of 
th** Belt and in the irrigated sections of the Far West, and that 
cotton averaging i jC ms or longer in staple is produced chiefly in 
the Delta of the Mississippi 
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(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colonel JoHV J Shute cmc d^o mp 

Edward B Orme ^^ILLIAMJ Walmsuiy Sir John R Reynolds Bart 
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F Lbsus Orme 
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-AND - 
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and 41 MINCING LANE, LONDON. ECS 
Telegram "REYGIB, FEN, LONDON” TAephones 6074/6 Koyal 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 
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Digest of Farm Relief Plan. 


Ihe general objective of the Bill is to increase the purchasing 
power of farmers by restoring the balance between production 
and consumption and by adjusting markets as rapidly as is 
feasible, starting with present conditions. 


The Bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture broad powers: — 

To provide for reduction in acreage or production of 
specified farm products and to compensate producers for such 
reduction through rental or benefit payments. 

(2) To enter into marketing agreements with producers, 
marketing agencies, and processors of farm products. 

To license processors and distributing agencies engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce in handling agricultural products 
and to regulate them so as to eliminate unfair practices and charges. 

(4) To use the Smith cotton option contract plan on the 1933 
cotton crop. 


(5) To impose taxes on the processing of the basic agricultural 
commodities at an amount not in excess of that necessary to 
restore the pre-war price parity, subject to the limitation that 
the tax shall be reduced it. the full amount is more than can be 
borne under existing conditions without excessive reduction in 


consumption. 

It is intended under this broad grant of power that the 
Secretary will call in representatives of the producers and pro¬ 
cessors for each commodity and shall work out separately for each 
commodity the method of dealing with it which offers the best 
hope of eiTective control of production for the 1933 crops and of 
progressive action towards an elimination of surplus stocks or 
production and restoration of noimal price parities. 

Under the taxing power, provision ’’s made for hearing to 
interested parties so that in eacli step of the application of the 
law the Secretary will discuss the proposed steps with those 
interested and will take into account their expert advice. 

In controlling production of different commodities different 
systems will probably be used. Thus it is anticipated that in the 
case of hogs and com the . payment of rent for retirement 
of com land from production will be contingent upon a 
corresponding reduction in the quantity of hogs marketed 
by ^e producer. In the case of. cash crops the rental or 
benefi.t payment may be based primarily upon reduction in 
acreage of the particular crop in question, with supplementary 
provisions as to the alternative use of the land. Under the plan 
the Se^etaiy is also at liberty to rent land in large tracts or in 
sdected regions, oar to allot the sums for land rentals by states and 
counties so.that eatm producer will have an equal opportunity to 
rent a portion of his land and to receive rental payments. 

rrowsions are included for taxes on the existing warehouse 
stocks at the time the processor’s tax goes into effect and refunds 
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on the 'Exportation of the finished products upon which processing 
taxco have been collected and lor the impos tion of such taxes as 
are found necessar) on comme dities or products competing with 
the basic agricultural commodities or their products Commodities 
u'^ed by unt.mployment relief agencies are exempt from taxation 
Through these and other special provisions it is hoped that the 
tax can be applied with the least possible necessity fer adjustment 
in the various industries and without injustice to the various 
individuals and concerns involved, so that in every way the 
addition of the tax will work out in the same way as an increase 
in the price of the product itself 

In practically all cases the percentage of the retail price which 
now goes to the farmer is so small that the addition of the tax will 
have only a very shght effect on the retail price It is anticipated 
that that part of the tax which is added to the retail price will not 
be burdensome to consumers At the same time by increasing the 
funds available in rural communities and thus increasing the assets 
behind the rural banking structure and increasing the purchasing 
po'Wer of farmers for industrial products it is e^piected that there 
will result an increase in city industrial activity As this develops 
the increased activity will eventually provide city workers 
with an increase in income which will be far greater than the 
relatively small increase in their cost of living 

The basic products to whicli the Act apphes are wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, rice hogs, cattle sheep, and milk and its products 
In practically all cases these produv^ts are now selling at retail far 
below the cost of other items of food and the prices of goods and 
and aervices which consumers bu^ The Bill specifically states that 
the Act IS not to be so administered as to advance the retail price 
of the products afiected out of line with the puce of other products 
The President may terminate the measure whenever he finds 
that the existing emergency m relation to agriculture has been 
ended 


NEW HEAD OF FEDERAL FARM BOARD. 


Mr Henry Morgenthau, jun , was recently appointed Chairman 
of the Fedeial Faim Board by President Roosevelt in succession to 
Mr James C Slone For many years Mr Stone has been actively 
engaged in co operative marketing He was Vice-Chairman of the 
Farm Board until Mr Legge retired from chairmanship 

Mr Morgenthau was formerly State Conservation Commissioner 
of New York and head of thd New York State Agricultural 
Advisory Committee under President Roosevelt then Governor of 
New York He has the reputation of being thoroughly femiliar 
with the problems of agnculture 

The new Farm Board chairman advocates a commission to take 
the place of the Farm Board, and favours putting all Government 
agencies which are now deahng with agricultural credit mto a 
separate department 

Immediately after taking office the new chairman said, m 
speaking with reference to co-operative marketmg that plans are 
to continue to make loans to co-operatives, and that a special 
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division* of his department would have direct supervision ovei 
co-operative loans 

Mr Morgenthau is reported to have stated that it would be liis 
policy to wind up stabilization activities as quickly as possible, and 
indicated that he would be opposed to any fuithei cfToit towaid 
‘Stabilization 

Dr W I Myers, of Cornell Unmrsity, has been named the 
Vice Chairman of tlie Board 


AMERICAN COTTON STANDARDS. 


European and American delegates to the Universal Cotton 
St.indards Conference, which met at the Department of Agricuturc 
on March 13 have completed the examination and approval of 
sixty five sets of copies of the standards for use during the next 
two j ears by the Department of Agriculture and by the arbitration 
appeal committees of the principal cotton associations of the woild, 
conforming to the provisions of the agreements under which the 
biennial conferences are held No changes were made in the 
standards 

The Department of Agriculture announced that it would make a 
comprehensive study of the standards situation with a view to 
determining whether and to what extent revisions of the standards 
may be desirable 

Users of the standards promised to co operate in this study, the 
results of which it is contemplated will be presented to interested 
groups before further action is taken 

No action was taken on the request by the European associations 
that the Cotton Standards Conference be held and copies of the 
standards drawn, once every three years instead of biennially as 
now provided by the agreements, since the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and the representatives of the American industry considered 
the proposal undesirable at this time 

Attention was directed to the department’s technological work 
at the experimental cotton gin at Stoneville, Miss , which seeks to 
develop better ginning methods which will improve cotton quality 
with respect to diminating dust and other foreign substance Euro¬ 
pean delegates voiced objection to the use of sisal bagging on baled 
cotton, asserting that the wrappei has no reuse value, and that the 
sisal fibres impair the quality of the cotton yarn and are the cause 
of difficulties m manufacture 

Representatives of nine associations in seven European countries 
and of two Japanese associations were in attendance 

The sets or standards about 60 key sets, were approved for use 
for the next two years for American and foreign exchanges for 
artitidtion purposes and classifications for deliveries on futures 
contracts 

It 13 understood that the Department was left with the sug¬ 
gestion that it modify tentative setb of the standards which v ill 
more nearly represent the crop m recent years At a subsequent 
meetmg it is hoped to arrive at an agreement on such modifications 
It will probably be a year before the next meeting, however, and the 
modifications would not be effective until one year after an agree¬ 
ment has been reached and the new standards promulgated 
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U.S.A.—EXPORTS 

OF RAW COTTON. 

Exports from United Slates of America 

Season 

Aug 1, 1932, to 
March U. 1933 

Same time 
last year 

by Countnes 

Gieat Bntain 



(OOO’s omitted) 
1,056 

(OOO’s omitted) 
966 

Belgium .. 

. 


146 

111 

Denmark 



24 

23 

France .. . . 



601 

316 

Germany 



1.327 

1,246 

Holland . - 


. . 

99 

119 

Italy 



684 

617 

Norway .. 


. . 

7 

6 

Poland 



96 

10 

Portugal 


. . 

46 

39 

Spain . . . *. 


. , 

220 

200 

Sweden . 



43 

38 

Other Continent 



4 

2 

Japan 


, , 

1,293 

1,950 

China 



236 

869 

India 



49 

156 

Canada 



126 

131 

Mexico, etc 



33 

8 

Total 


• • 

6.077 

6,704 


GEORGIA’S COTTON HOLIDAY. 


According to press advices from Atlanta, a Bill has been intro¬ 
duced in the Georgia Assembly with the approval of the House and 
Senate which provides for a cotton holiday, making it illegal to 
plant cotton in that state between January i, IQ 34 , and December, 
IQ34, in order to eradicate and control boll-weevil, pink boll-v^orm, 
black-root, and other insect and plant diseases. The Bill would 
prohibit the planting of any cotton-seed, cultivation of any cotton- 
plants, or the gathering of any colton-hnt or seed in the state. 


SMALLER*PROPORTION OF UNTENDERABLE COTTON. 


According to recent information cabled from America, the 
United States Department of Agncullure reported that the crop 
of 1932-33 contained 11,500,000 bales of tenderable cotton, so 
that the proportion of untenderable cotton was the lowest for any 
season since the grade and staple reports were introduced. The 
quantity of tenderable cotton produced this season, moreover, 
was nearly 500,000 bales more than in 1929-30, though total 
production was some 1,800,000 bales smaller. The position is 
illustrated ’n the following table, which shows for each of the 
last five seasons the total ginnings and the amounts of tenderable 


and of untenderable cotton;— 



Untender¬ 




Total 

— OOO's omitted -^ 

able 




Tenderable 

Untenderable 

to total 




Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

per cent 

1928-29 

« « 


,. 14,297 

11,668 

2,539 

17-8 

1929-30 

■ « 

• m 

.. 14,348 

11,027 

3,621 

24*2 

1930-31 

« * 

• * 

.. 13,766 

11,645 

2.110 

16-3 

1931-82 

» * 


.. 16,629 

14,867 

1,762 

10-6 

1932-33 

• » 

m « 

.. 12,703 

11,600 

1,203 

9*4 
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CROP REPORTS. 


Stif a 

SttonSraffkwl over the whole 


North Texa<;- Yaxm work, very little done. Not late usual average 
condition. Weather too cold and wet. Increase in acrelge nSfv 
S per cent. Implements and mules same as compaied to last yea/ 
Fertilizer, none used. Labour plentiful. No planting to date. ^ 

Weather conditions, cold and 
wet and unfavourable. Prospective increase in acreage 8 per cent. Mules 
and implements same as last year. Fertilizer, none used. Labour plentiful. 
No planting thus far. 


East Texas Faim work usually begins March i to 15 , nothmg done 
to date. Weather unfavourable and wet. Acreage same as last year. 
Implements and mules in comparison with a year ago about unchanged. 
The use of fertilizer, usual small amount. Labour plentiful. No planting 
thus far. 


South Texa<! . Farm woik to date normal for cotton. Weather favour¬ 
able and dry. Increase in acreage 8 per cent. Mules and implements 
plentiful. Fertilizer, none used. Labour plentiful. Thus far considerable 
planting done. 

Oklahoma ; Farm work, none so far, but a late stait usual. Weather 
unfavourable to March 3 , favourable since. Estimated increa'se in acreage 
7 per cent. Mules and implements about same as last year. Fertilizer, 
none used. Labour plentiful. No planting so far. 

Arkansas and West Tennessee and farts of Louisiana'. Farm work 
backward because of wet weather, some indifference, lack of funds. 
Expected that seed loans will soon be available. Estimated mcreased 
acreage 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. Implements same as last year. Mule 
shortage account emigration from towns to country. Fertilizer, practically 
none used. Labour plentiful. No planting thus far. 

Mississiffi and farts of Northern Louisiana . _ Backward condition due 
to lack of funds fiom Federal Agenaes, inability to secure loans from 
baitks or Meichants, and excessive moisture in soil. Weather last few 
days good. Fh'e pei cent, acreage decrease predicted except in Delta, 
where 6 per cent, to 10 per cent increase looked for. Slight decrease 
mules and hoises due noimal death rate and no replacements. Farming 
implements can be repaired. Decreased use of fertilizer, owing to restricted 
credits. To date little land broken, none planted. Sufiicient farm labour 
available. 

Alabama and Central Tennessee . Farm work, two or three weeks l^te— 
too frequent rains and too wet. Last ten days favourable, this dry spell has 
been used to advantage by farmers. Acreage, 5 per cent, averse increase 
anticipated. Implements bemg repaired, necessity forcmg this economy. 
Some farmers replacing and buying mules, others unable to secime funds for 
this purpose. Fertilizer decrease indicated _ unless financial assistmce 
secured. Labour plentiful, one district reporting a surplus. No planting 
done thus iar, even in southern parts. 

Georgia ; Farm work near coast 10 days late, central 15 days, northern 
20 days—average 15 days late due to excessive ramfalL Weather 
conditions this month more favourable but ground still so wet that several 
days clear weather required before farmers csm get into fields. At present 
increase of s per cent, to 8 per cent, possibility. In central Georgia, 
around Augusta, more mules sold to replace worn out stock than m tour 
or five years, mere mules died, many not replaced—some farmers having 
none at all. More farmers willing to work than can be applied inth 
mules. Scarcely any replacements of farming implements, but repairing 


B 
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instead. Fertilizer decrease predicted due to scarcity of funds. Labour 
plentiful. 

North Carolina and. South Carolina \ Farm work, most sections normal, 
some backwaid. caused by too much ram durii^ the past three months. 
W eather for ten days dry and favourable South Carolina acreage estimated 
same as last year. North Caioiina 5 per cent, mcrease. Mules and 
implements sufficient. Fertilizei decrease likely. Labour very plentiful. 
No planting done thus far. 

All reports from the various states agree that there will be laige food 
and f 01 age crops planted. Farmers have sufficient food and feed to carry 
them through the making of the present crop. 


Messrs. Weil Brothers^ Montgomery, Alabama, in their semi¬ 
monthly crop letter dated April 3, I 033 i state as follows:— 

Reports from oui correspondents indicate that moistuie in the soil, 
with the exception of west Texas and the Rio Grande Valley, designated 
as south Texas, is sufficient and vnll prove beneficial—^it is a condition 
that will germinate the seed very rapidly once it is planted. 

The averaige of the entire cotton belt • Farming operations are two 
weeks late as compared to noimal. The weather has been favourable 
duiing the past two weeks and much tami work has taken place. 

Planting has been completed in south Texas except in the extreme 
northern portions; cotton is up and stands are fair to good. In the 
extreme southern part of Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina there 
IS a small proportion of plantmg ^us far. But there is every indication 
that the central and southern portions will start planting on April i and 
the northern portions in the latter part of April. 

As to acreage, reports indicate at this time ffiat there will be an increase 
in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee of 6 per cent, to 8 per cent. 
—Oklahoma, all the way from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent., and in ffie 
balance of the belt an average of 4 i per cent. Circumstances may change 
these forecasts —notably the developments at Washington. 

There has been a spasmodic demand for cotton. The turnover, as a 
whole, this past month proved to be significant inasmuch as volume was 
rather large. Mill activities in the United States have been on the increase 
so it would seem, and consumption of American cotton the world over 
indicates, judging from present conditions, that there will be an increased 
consumption as compared to last year. 

Below we give you fertilizer figures (in tons) from December through 
March. It will be well to note that fertilizei s are cheapei this year than 
last year—probably by I 4 . 00 , f 5.00 or | 6 .oo a ton. 

1928-20 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1982-33 

763,202 728.391 646,619 266,778 369.944 

652.796 609,176 363.169 264,269 300,096 

666,100 661.706 608.406 210,762 96,000 

447,300 434,300 239,000 100,860 111,700 


Noith Carolma 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 


The Fossick Bureau, Memphis, Tenn., wiite as follows under 
date of March 31: — 

New cotton crop preparations made better progress during the week 
previous week this season. Reports indicate that, for the 
belt M a whole, about 33 ^ per cent, of the lands intended to be planted 
to cotton have been prepared. With the time for beginning of general 
planting only about two weeks off, much less land has been prepared than 
in an average year. 

A -tT®® j perfect weather would enable the fanner to catch up 
Any further delay would mean a late start. 

Showery weather during the last 24 hours stopped field work over wide 

Mississi^i River and in scattered localities west oTit. 
Heavy storms occurred in Texas, 
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Planting is well advanced m sontb-ern Texas Peibaps less than aveia'^e 
progress has been made in southern Georgia and m Gulf se tion*? of 
Alabama and Mississippi but a moderate amount of seediig has been 
accomplished A few scattered acies have been planted as far northward 
as Memphis 

The acreage prospect is not yet clear Bills now pending before 
Ccngiess yill be too ^at , if enacted, to affect this vear s acreage Doubts 
are openly expressed ttat pledges required o' recip ents ot eed loans to 
reduce 30 per cent, will have an> appreciable eftect on a rea^e Tire 
general idea, based on intentions to plant, is that acreage wi’l le increased 
5 to 10 per cent 

It IS expected that the largest increases vnll be made in Texas and 
Oklahoma Reports inaicate a slight deciease to an increase of 15 per 
cent, in the central belt, according to locality In the eastern belt it 
appears that the acreage will be about the same as last yf*ar to a slight 
increase 

It IS noticeable that the largest mcreases are expected m sections which 
were free, or relatively free, of boll weevils last 3 ear and where fertilizer 
IS not considered an absolute necessity 

A later communication from 7 he Fossick B treau states that delays in 
gettmg the crop planted may have an effect later on the acreage but this 
will depend on the weather during the next sixty days There is still 
plenty of time, if the weather does not interfere too mu^h, for intentions 
to plant to be fully earned out Ideas as to intentions to plant are 
crystallizing on an increase of s to 10 per cent, compared with last 
year It is not possible to state at this time what this would lepresent 
in number of acres government’s final estimate on la®t j ear’s acreage 
will not become available until May 22 Government’s first estimate on 
the new cron acreage will be due July 8 


CROP LETTERS. 


We have recently received the following crop information from 
The American Cotton Crof Service^ Madison, Florida — 

Practically all early season reports point to an increase m Texas cotton 
acreage during the coming season However, variation in yield per acre 
IS vastly more important than the limited change that will probably occui in 
acreage Our correspondents indicate considerable acreage being planted to 
cotton in South Texas, where truck crops were damaged by recent cold 
weather From other sections of the state crop reporters affirm that feed 
crops are abundant and are practically worthless from a cash crop view 
pomt Therefore cotton offers a better cash outlook to growers than any 
other crop, even at present low pnee levels Texas crop reporteis, like those 
in other Cotton Belt states, are disposed to smile indifterently at the ” farm 
leasing ” plan 

Moisture supply is the chief limiting factor m Texas cotton production 
Precipitation between October 1, 1930, and March 1, 1931i averaged about 
SIX inches above normal, and the yield was 165 lbs pel acte compared with 
the 10 year average of 126 lbs For the same penod m 1931 32 preapitation 
was again about six inches above normal, and yield per acre was approxi 
mately 155 lbs Between October 1, 1932 and Mardi 1, 1933, average 
preapitation was approximately 1 7 inches below normal We believe the 
abundance of winter ramfall stored m the subsoil for the past two years 
largely responsible for the high yields of cotton in Texas during 1931 and 
1932, and should average weather conditions prevaal henceforth lower 
yield per aae may be expected in 1933 

Early season fanning operations in Oklahoma pomt to a very substantial 
mcrease in cotton acreage for the 1933 crop On account of poor returns 
from gram crops, espeaally wheat a considerable acreage now in wheat will 
be planted to cotton It is too early to interpret cotton acreage possibibties 
m quantitative terms, as an upward trend m the pnee of cotton would have 
considerable influence on the Oklahoma farmer’s cotton mtenti'^ns We 
quote herewith a late report from one of our most reliable Oklahoma 
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reporters as follows . “ It is too early to give you much reliable information 
relative to our 1933 cotton crop, but we can say that preparation is being 
made in inost sections of the State for a considerable increase in acreage. In 
some sections of Western Oklahoma cotton acreage increase will be 20 to 
25 per cent, over last year. Out West winter wheat has fared badly. Most 
of it was planted late, got a bad start, has had to endure terrific wind and 
sand storms, plus sub-zero weather, with the result that many fields are 
practically ruined. Very little of this abandoned wheat acreage is going to 
oats. A great deal of it will be planted to cotton. 

“ On the east side of the state we do not expect much change in acreage. 
There was considerable increase in cotton acreage on the east side the past 
two years on account of city-to-farm movement. Most of the formerly aban¬ 
doned farms on the east side were settled last year or the year before. 

“ Taking the state as a whole, we believe the ‘ intentions to plant ’ at 
this time will amount to 7 to lo per cent, over last year. There is an active 
inquiry and considerable demand for pure planting seed. We carried over 
7,000 bushels of certified planting seed from last season, and we have sold 
nearly all of them during the past month. This is unusually early for 
planting seed movement in this country. As a rule, farmers wait until they 
are ready to plant before they look around for seed. 

“ Most of our farmers are of the opinion that 5-cent cotton makes more 
money than 12-cent oats or 30-cent wheat. The outlay for farming 
machinery to handle cotton is so small that almost anyone can equip to take 
care of a small acreage. Lots of former idle land will be planted to small 
plots of cotton, 

“ Our farmers and ginners look for a large crop of cotton this season, 
ba^ng their opinion on soil conditions and the sub-zero weather _we had in 
February. They anticipate litUe damage from the weevil, and wilh favour¬ 
able planting, growing and picking seasons Oklahoma should produce a 
large cotton crop." 


A later commimication from The American Cotton Crof Service states 
that flood waters in the Central Belt, caused by recent heavy rainfall, are 
not expected to prove a serious handicap to the 1933 cotton prosiiect. The 
crest of the Mississippi River flood is expected to pass soumward in time 
for the draining and_planting of most cotton lands now inundated. Cotton 
cultrue in the Mississippi River delta on lands not protected by levees 
usually depends on the relative earliness of spring floods. When high 
waters occur late in the spring farmers usually plant the land subject to 
overflow^ to gram crops. However, unless more rainfall causes another 
nig rise in the rivers of the Central Belt, the present floods will recede in 
time for planting cotton on most lands not protected by levees. 

During the current season temperatures have remained mostly near 
or below normal and weather conditions in general have not favoured 
emergence of the weevil from hibernation. This factor is of con¬ 
siderable impoitance, as a good deal of cotton is now up to “ stand " in 
the Muthem half of the Belt. With green cotton for food, a large number 
of the overwintered weevils are enabled to live until “ squaies " are 
developed on the plants in which the first weevil eggs are deposited. 

Emergpee of the weevil from hibernation begins when the daily tem- 
peratoe rises above a mean of 56 ® F. and continues well into the summer 
months. In the southern half of the Belt records from hibernation cage 
tests show that approximately 40 per cent, of all weevils that survive the 
winter leave their hibernating quaters by April i. 

Tim ^0 main, factors that determine the rate of emergence of the weevil 
from mbemation are temperature and rainfall. An excess of either factor 
witho*nt tiie reqtdred amount of the other does not accelerate emergence 
from nibemation. To date rainfall or moisture has been ample for nonnal 
emergence^ but temperatures have been mostly too low to stimulate a very 
rapid emergence of the pest from hibernation. 


Fertilmer t^ sales in the twelve cotton-growing states during March 
^ 48 s tons of commercial fertilizer, or 129 per cent, of 9 ie sales 
« 039,046 tons during March, 1932 . pie total number of fertilizer tags 
sold m these states during tte first three months of this year was 
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I 324 189 tons of commercial fertilizer compared with sales of 1 , 173,124 
for the same period last year 01 an increase of 13 per '•ent The main 
increase in tag sales occured in the Atlantic States where heavy increases 
in tobacco ana truck crop acreages are expected It has oeen estimated 
that about 60 per cent of the commercial fertilizer sold in the south is used 
under crops other than cotton 

Ciop reportfrs in the Southeastern Belt indicate control cf the weevil 
by use of arsenical poisons will be more generally practi:>el this 3 ear 
than usual For the past two years the ^ Depression” and resultant 
low puces for all farm commodities so discouraged farmers that ver> little 
effort was made to poison the pest In the southern half of the Belt 
weevil activity is always to be reckoned with in cotton growing a® winter 
temperatures seldom cause any considerable mortality among weevil«= ir 
hibernation Late repoits, however, state that, on account of lenewed 
hope for higher cotton prices as outlined in the “ Roosevelt Farm Relief 
Bill/ tanners are planning to use much larger amounts of arsenic'’! poison 
for fighting th“ weevil during the coming seasm 


The number of boll-weevils produced per bale can be estimate i, 
according to recent reports from the United States, by lunning the 
trash which is usually conveyed on to some pile in the backyard of 
the gin, through a machine which will show just how many wftyil*; 
hu\e been brought to the gin—their size, description age and ■> cn 
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ALEXANDRIA TESTING HOUSE CHARGES 


We publish below the list of charges issued by the Alexandria 
Testing House The list came into operation on January 23 last 
and will continue until further notice — 
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m 
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PT 
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35 
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61 
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81 

90 

) 
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10 
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11 
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10 

’0 
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10 
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Hydraulic Bales Over 100 bales one sample per 10 bales at 
P T 20 each sample tested Drawn sample tests P T 40 pei 
sample tested Dehvered sample tests P T 30 per sample tested 
Weights Bale weights to be taken (at time of drawing samples 
by clients own weighers using Testing House balances Petords 
of bale weights will be taken by Testing House officials 

iitleani piessed Bales Ovei 100 bales one sample pei 10 bales at 
P T 30 each sample tested Drawn sample tests P T per 
sample tested Delivered sample tests P F 30 per sample tes ed 
Weights Bale weights to be taken (at time of drawmg sdm|.]es) 
by the pressing companies weighers The pressing companies 
official weight notes will usually be accepted b\ the Testing House 
officials 
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Developments in Cotton Cultivation. 
Sakel and Its Seed Supply. 


Dr n TUSREhCI /)l/’/S Z Rs 


1 he Man hester Guardian Commercial recently published the 
following inte’^esting aiticle, writlei by Dr W Lawrence Balls, 
Member of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee — 

” During the past few years there has been so much activity in 
research on Fg^tian cotton that the resources available are 
inadequate to deal even with applications of immediate practical 
importance, especially so in the problems ot soil fertility and its 
deterioration under the influence of water-logging In these 
subjects a i ombmation of observations on sub soil watei move 
ments with parallel analyses of sub soil water composition is 
linking up with studies of soil-prohles, soil bacteriology, and the 
geology of alluvial deposits 

A practical inference from these researches, which is a •^afe one 
even in their present incomplete form, is that the importance of 
local drainage applied to individual acres has preiiously been 
underestimated An available method of tile drainage suited to 
Egyptian soil conditions is consequently attracting moie and more 
attention, while it may also be found worth while to attack the 
problem from the other end by preventing ingress of water This 
would mean enormous expenditure on the hning of high-level 
canal", which has previously been considered uneconomic foi 
Egypt, and mucii more knowledge of the chemical and biological 
machinery of deterioration must oe acquired before such expendi¬ 
ture can be confidently recoxnmended as a busineas pioposition 
of the nature of insurance against future extensions of deterioration 

In the actual cultivation of cotton there have been notable 
improvements, whicli take the foim of adapting the operations of 
Uie grower to the new conditions brought about by the pink 
boll worm The ordinary cultivator has been feelmg bis way in 
the same direction by small changes from year to year, but the 
experimental investigators have been able to get there m one jump 
I^ssentially the change consists in trying so to cultivate the crop 
that as many as possible of the early flower-buds ripen into bolls 
1 he three chief methods available for domg this, without appreci 
able additional cost to the grower, are sand aowing, early 
watering} and dose ^aemg The net result is exemplified by the 
Giza Experimental Farm, which for years has been considered 
five kantar land, but now gives se\en, while parts of it have 
exceeded mne The last figure has not been reached on this land 
smee iQoo, when the growing-season extended into No\ember, 
there being no pink boU-worm 

The seed supply of Egyptian cotton is worked, as is row well 
known, on a double-ended system The law which compels the 
inspection of every sack of seed before it may be used for sowing 
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I'i one end, State propagation of renewal stocks of pure seed every 
>ear is the other The seed control law prunes awav bad seed, 
making room for the renewal supplies of good seed The renewal 
of Maarad, Pilion, and Fuadi is not m the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment, and Pilion (which is quite un.-onlrolled) would by now haie 
been hopelessly contaminated if its worst stocks had not been 
pruned away On the other hand, the stocks of Sakel (with its 
wilt-proof form called Sakha 4), of Uppers, and of Giza 7 are 
under complete control until about one-teiith of the total area of 
each variety has been planted The Government ha^ e been urged 
by some keen growers to retain full control of Gi/a 7 up to the 
last gram of seed, in order to prevent dishonest mixing, but this 
IS impracticable 

New strains are continually under test with the object of 
obtainmg bet*-er yield and better quality, but there is no need for 
haste in the introduction of these, unless something of conspicuous 
merit is obtained The introduction of Giza 7, which yields more 
than Sakel in the ratio of ii 7, and is scarcely inferior to Sakel 
in twofolds, IS sufficient for the moment Its market has been 
steadily improving in spite of a bad initial reception last year, 
as the consumers have verified its intrmsm mentb, which were 
carefuUy ascertained before its introduction was attempted In 
this its history has been the converse of Sakha 4, which was 
mtroduced with cautionary warnings tha*' it was a special-purpose 
cotton for the grower, and barely as good as Sakel for the spinner, 
but because it happens to be a superlatively “ pretty ** cotton to 
handle, it was received with unmented enthusiasm, bought at 
boom prices, and is now being unduly neglected through reaction- 
aiy prejudice 

It IS difficult to see how Sakel, qua Sakel, can suivive over 
any large acreage in face of the high yield of Giza 7, Maarad, and 
B uadi, and there can be httle doub*’ that a few years will see it 
produced solely as a special purpose cotton, at a pnee high enough 
to compensate for its low yield, It is true that wilt-nroof Sakels, 
«.imilar to Sakha 4 will enable Sakel to be grown on rich soil, but 
even there they will still be at a disadvantage compared with 
Giza 7 

We still hear occasional complaints about the quality of Sakeh 
which is said—as usual—^t i be depreciating on account of care 
lessness with its seed Now it happens to be the case, on the 
evidence of spinmng tests and seed control statistics, not only 
that the basal seed-supply of Sak^l is better than it has ever been 
in the past but that a far larger percentage of this good seed 
leaches the smallest growers The seed sold for crushing to-day 
IS far better sowing-seed than we were planting hve years ago 
The expleuiation of any infenonty in quality can therefore omy 
be asenbed to inferior cultivation, luf* to the low prices obtainmg 
during the crisis 

The position of uppers is now quite satisfactory In the early 
} ears of the operation of the seed control law there was an extensive 
development of fraudulent practicea (by means of false samplmg) 
in 'Jpper h.gypt In one district this was carried so far that the 
'•eed was made worse by the law, mstead of better Moreover, 
the practice was beginning to spread to the Delta, where two years 
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of honest woiking were succeeded by fraud, but then by detection 
and remedy In Upper Egypt the position was much worse, but 
counter inspection, statistical study, ind the construction of a 
secret black list has effected a cure, seed containing one per cent 
of Hindi contamination is now rare Meanwhile the pedigree stock 
of Giza 2, under the name ol Ashmouni Gedid, has been multi 
plied, with yearly renewal, until there is now practicaly none of 
anjr other Ashmouni or Zagora stock left in Upper Egypt 

An important line of research on breeding for spinning quality 
IS likely to have useful applications m the Uppers crop Prelimi¬ 
nary investigations have shown that fine staple stiains can be 
isolated from the stock of Ashmouni GediJ without any change 
m the external empearance or behaviour of the plant-a Such im 
provements in fineness have further been shown to result m 
improved yarn strength, and it would seem that at least 20 per 
cent improvement is practicable But at interesting '^ide issue of 
this will have to be dealt with, in that such cotton’s not acceptable 
to the merchants, because it does not feel robust, lesembling rather 
a sample of ordinary Uppers which has been badlv cultivated 

The establishment of an international agreement on the 
permissible moisture content for cotton exported from Fgvpt has 
led to de formation of the Alexandria Testing House, but in the 
present state of the market its operations are hampered by the 
relatively higl cost of testing under the conventional system 
The writer’'? electreal method has> now been further developed 
so that the readings are not confined to the surface of the bale, 
and ihe tests therefore need not be restneted to the time at which 
the bale's are being pressed The extension of this much cheaper 
method to the testing of country bales from the intenor js another 
line of development to be followed up 

In general, even at present prices, the supremacy of cotton over 
other crops m Eg>pt, though often challenged, still holds good, 
and cotton is a paying crop for the landowner who can produce 
more than five kantars per fed dan With its consistency fiom 
season to season E^ptian cotton at moderate prices will find a 
market agairsl its Aallengers from other parts of the world, and 
the increasing yields per acre given by research aie making it 
possible to keep those pnees moderate’ 


LARGER COTTON ACREAGE EXPECTED IN EGYPT 

The 1933 cotton acreage in Egypt is expected to be from 30 to 
^ per cent larger than in 1932, according to reporta from Cairo 
The decree of October, 1932, limiting the cotton acreage to one 
half of the total cultivated area probably will be enforced, but the 
mdicated increase in cotton would still be possible Present prices 
of cotton are not considered high, but they are better than a year 
ago Returns from cereals having been disappointing, apparently 
cotton is stiU favoured as the most profitable cash crop The 
acreage was 1,135,000 acres m 1932 and 1,747,000 acres m 1931 
Private estimates for 1933 run from 1,557,000 to i 8i6,t;oo acres 
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It IS thought in some quarters that these estimates may be 
exceeded 


Ploughing started in areas left fallow or sown with temporary 
berstm Certain dairas (large estates) and big farmers m Middle 
and Lower Egypt have terminated the preparation of some areas 
Preparation or the land is considered early this jear 

Cotton ginned up to the end of January was as follows, in 
bcles of 478 lbs net weight — 



1933 

1912 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellandis 

189 300 

191 800 

270 300 

376 000 

412 700 

Other vaneties above 
inches 
l| inches 

87 400) 
69 800 

y 810 800 

836 200 

870 400 

916 000 

1}inches 

Total 

468 100 J 
794 600 

1 002 600 

1 106 500 

1 24 “) 700 

1 328 700 

Scaito (linters) 

18 600 

26 200 

26 600 

28 700 

37 200 


MARKET LETTER. 


The Egyptian Produce Trading Co , Alexandria, favour us 
with the following information, dated April i last, reviewing the 
month of March —^ 

During the month under review markets were dominated by “ outside 
factors, first and most important of which was the finanaal crisis in America, 
leadmg to a geneial moratorium throughout the United States We consider 
that the new Administration deserves congratulations for its promptitude 
in taking measures which, although they have not yet solved the nmnerous 
thorny problems clamouring for attention have neverdieless* prevented a 
catastrophe Negative m nature though this success may be, it proi ides con 
siderable encouragement, more especially as the Democrats seem—^at long 
last—to be facing the situation m an international a» against the puiel\ 
national spirit which has hitherto proved such an obstacle everywhere 
Unhappily conflicts of a political natuie complicate the position and 
obscure the economic outlook everywhere 

Increased interest was shown m our growths, and demand at times, was 
quite brisk News from Lancashire is rather disquieting, spinners con¬ 
tinuing to complain bitterly of reduced margins, there is, however, a growing 
feeling that business, now merely latent, would be brought about if con¬ 
fidence were allowed to return It is hoped also that the revalonzation of 
silver, initiated in the United States, will mcrease die buying capaaty of 
Far Eastern countnes The Continent was a fairly active buyer on the 
whole but mills in certain countries notably Spam, are evpenencmg diffi 
culties m clearing off stock The Far East took but little of our cotton 
dunng the month 

New crop acreage in Egypt promises to be very large Sakel will be 

S own exclusively in the zone reserved for this purpose in the Northern 
elta, but in the remaining districts of Lower Egypt attention is being 
largely devoted to high yielding varieties Gizeh 7 seems to be a speciad 
favourite, and has been planted over an area exceeding 80,000 feddans, which 
may be expected to produce some half-million cantars Zagora is bemg 
Widely cultivated in Lower Egypt, as well as h ouadi and Sakha 4 culti- 
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vation of Maarad has also been slightly extended. On the contrary, Pilion 
has been reduced by at least 25 per cent., whilst Nahda, which has so 
frequently disappointed our farmers, is being abandoned more and more. 

Receipts since the beginning of the season amount to 4,348,426 cantars, 
and exports to 3,817,668 cantars, against 5,838,610 cantars and 5,018,494 
cantars a year ago. Stocks in Alexandna now amount to 3,813,861 cantars 
against 4,888,724 cantars this time last season. 

Sfot Market. Sales during March averaged 1,870 bales daily against 
1,908 the month before. 

Demand for Sakel showed considerable improvement. Grades from 
F.G.F. downwards continue to be much sought after, and even those over 
F.G.F., which were neglected for so many months, are now much easier 
to sell, Gd./F.G. especially having been in considerable request. Generally 
speaking, good staples, especially in the case of medium and low grades, 
are scarce. 

Interest was shown in Uppers, of F.G.F./Gd. class and under, the basis 
of which is steady, but higher grades are difficult to sell. The same remarks 
apply to Z agora. , 

Pilion is only available in small quantities, and styles up to F.G.F./Gd. 
are readily sold. 

Maarad and Gizeh 7 were not in request, whilst supplies of Nahda and 
Fouadi are practically exhausted. 



Insurers by Royal Appointment 
to H.M. Foiiad I. 

The Alexandria Insurance Company 

SOCifiTfi ANONYME EGYPTIENNE 


Head Office: 14» Rue Mahmoud Padha el Falald, ALEXANDRIA 

■■■ W t - 

CAIRO AGENTS: BANQUE MISR 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

President: H.E. EMINE YEHIA PACHA 
Viet-Prtsiittaa : OSWALD J. FINNEY md GEORGES ALLEMANN 

Members; 

H.E. MOHAMED TALAAT PACHA HARB 
ALY BEY EMINE YEHIA H. LINDEMANN L. POLNAUER 

G. AGHION Col. E. T. PEEL, D.S.O., M.C. A. REINHART 

ED. N. J. GOAR E. PEGNA R. J. ROLO 

E. KARAM S. PINTO C. 6. STROLOGO 

General Manager: MARCUS HILL 


FIRE :: ACCIDENT :: MARINE 
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GOVERNMENT COTTON 


Various advices from Alexandria report that the Eg)To*'ian 
Government has decided to sell weekly m the market of Minet el- 
Bassal i ,000 bales of Sakel by auction, out of its stocks 

The first sale took place on April ig, and the result of this first 
auction shows the placing of 276 bales out of the 1,000 offered, 
offers were made for all the lots, but the Government would not 
dispose of this cotton at less than the limits it had fixed in advance 
About 12,000 to 15iOOO bales of Government cotton are reported 
to have been sold to a European tyre concern, according to local 
newspaper reports However, no official news of this transaction 
has been obtained so far 


STATISTICS OF COTTON GINNED. 


The official figures for the cotton gmned at the end of March, 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture, are a*: follows — 


Cantan Cantais 

Sakel 1076 406 against last \ ear 1143 100 

Variety long staple 488 042 447 479 

medium staple 324 941 269 219 

short 2 546 787 3 862 048 

Scarto 102 649 lo3114 


4 538 725 5 865 050 


COTTON STOCKS IN ALEXANDRIA. 


The weekly bulletin of the Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal, dated 
April 21 last, contains the following statment — 


COTTON 



Arrivals 

Engfland 

Exports 
Contment and 

USA 

Total Stork 


Cantars 

Bales 

Cantars 

other countnes 
Bales Cantais 

Bales 

Cantais 

Bales 

Cantais Cantais 

This week 1938 

71800 

4 494 

83 061 

7 966 69128 

476 

8 640 

12 936 

"6 "14 3698 90" 

Same week 1982 

67 681 

4 640 

33 466 

10146 

74 98" 

3 476 

26 014 

18161 

184 466 4 "79 ^9 

1931 

102 938 

6127 

37 695 

11408 

34 518 

846 

6 214 

17 880 

128 42" 6 086 861 


Since iBt Seat 19SS 4 6S8 253 194 095 1 428 871 838 242 2 506 701 24 069 178 377 656 895 4112449 

Same penod 1981 6108 166 288 978 2 084 224 417 091 8 088 80" 80 186 224 588 781200 5 892 664 

1930 6 324 428 201 742 1 484 "0 3 426 749 8 168 264 18 965 108 071 642 466 4 "46 088 


In this stock of 3,6 q 8,907 cantars are included 1,364,508 
cantars net of cotton belonging to the Eg3T3tian Government, 
of which 264,724 cantars sold locally and 42,270 cantars sold 
abroad have not been withdrawn The total amount of cotton 
unsold IS composed of 594,523 cantars net of Sakel, 433,310 cantars 
net of Ashmouni-Zagora, 20,749 cantars net of Pilion, and 8,932 
cantars net of other varieties 


MARKET REPORT. 


The Alexandria Commercial Co , in their weekly report, dated 
April 21, stated that weather conditions have become more or less 
settled, but the bad weather of the first half of the month has 
necessitated fairly heavy re^sowmg The acreage continues to be 
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generally estimated at i,goo,ooo feddans. The supply of water is 
sufficient everywhere, and prospects are good for this continuing 
so for the coming summer months. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM EGYPT. 


Season. 

1932-33 


Peel & Co . 42,379 

Carver Bros & Co .. .. 34,911 

Soc. Misr (ex-Lindemann) .. 34,676 

Alexandria Commercial Co. .. 30,504 

Pinto & Co .. . . .. 24,868 

Choremi, Benachi & Co. .. 20,658 

Reinhart & Co ,. . 19,764 

Cicurel & Barda .. .. 19,234 

Planta & Co. 16,484 

Kg. Prod Trading Co . 16,127 

Salvago, C M. & Co .. .. 14,301 

Anderson, Clavton & C’o .. 13,867 

J. Rolo & Co. .. . 13,617 

British Eg. Cotton Co .. 13,466 

Alby Albert & Co .. .. 12,982 

Kuppicr, H. .. .. •. 12,833 

Ah. A Farghaly Bey.. .. 12,057 

Fenderl & Co. .. .. 11,610 

Japan Cotton Trading Co. .. 11.365 

Escher, W. 11,050 

Soc. Cot. d’Egypte .. .. 10,686 

Levy Rossano & Co. .. . • 10,374 

Union Cotton Co. of Alex. .. 9,284 

Psomadelis & Co. .. .. 8,704 

Eg. Cotton Ginners & Exporters 7,758 

Daniel Pasquinelli & Co. .. 6,966 

Engel, A. & Co. .. .. 6,848 

Gettj', W. & Co. 6,788 

Cotton Co. .. .. .. 6,536 

Gregusci & Co. .. .. 6,477 

Eastern Export & Co .. 5,738 

Aghion Riquez & Co. .. 5,280 

Franci.s Levy & Co. .. .. 4,998 

Anglo-Continental Cotton Co. 4,514 

Elia & Bibace . ■ ■ • 4,489 

Zalzal, A. 3,776 

Cambas & Co. .. .. 3,763 

Rogers, E. P. & Co. 3,060 

Casulli, M. S. & Co. 3,007 

Riches, Acheson & Co. .. 2,787 

Comptoir Cotonnier d’Egypte 2,781 

Hess, A. & Co. .. ’ .. 2,763 

JoaMmoglou, C. Z. & Co. .. 2,223 

Yazgi, A. W. 2,082 

Monrsi Bros. 561 

Rodocanachi & Co. 395 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 261 

Fr. Stabile & S. Salama .. 90 

Sundry shippers .. .. 3,364 


521,965 
. 3.867,660 


SEP. 1st TO MARCH 31st, 

Season Sea.son Season 


1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

47,504 

39,874 

61,016 

34,600 

51,371 

62,037 

61,009 

16,714 

13.831 

48,784 

34.144 

40,993 

28,228 

7,964 

16.388 

29,295 

30,576 

42.533 

31,640 

32.303 

26,337 

23,812 

34,776 

23.790 

28,722 

22,052 

20.794 

24,606 

24,387 

16.227 

9,829 

15,484 

11.283 

22,867 

16,761 

20.743 

15,600 

15,483 

21.290 

14,821 

14,690 

12.983 

9,085 

9,936 

8,102 

16,146 

13,819 

13,389 

13,370 

13.646 

7,600 

22,163 

13,799 

11,301 

14,840 

9,966 

6.435 

16,496 

9,798 

10,146 

10,966 

9,010 

8,866 

9,836 

6,518 

2,604 

12,822 

9,467 

11.90, 

10,140 

8,672 

4,6o, 

6,037 

2,860 


7,263 

9,300 

6,356 

366 

^'463 

13,813 

8,746 

9,641 

669 

9.717 

8,806 

12,230 

10,279 

9,009 

12.942 

4,060 

2,702 

4,019 

6,110 

X*851 

2.378 

3,490 

4,456 

5,428 

9,124 

3,086 

1,514 

“'348 

5'761 

2.267 

3,842 

2,769 

3,010 

830 

3.785 

4,730 

8,706 

4.820 

3,239 

3,073 

6,367 

96 

9.676 

3,083 

604 

4,306 

2.291 

2,130 

185 

3,126 

763 

65 

■ 

—' 

21.816 

66,036 

77.292 

680,710 

601,366 

610,666 

5.018,606 

4.442.645 

4,608,869 


Total hales 
Cantars net 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Final Official Forecast on the 
Cotton Crop of 1932-33. 


This memorandum is based on reports received from all the 

? irovinces and states and refers to the entire cotton area of India, 
t deals with both the early and late crops of the season. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the late crop in certain tracts, chieflj’^ in Madras, 
Bombay and Hyderabad, is not, however, complete at this stage. 
A supplementary memorandum will therefore, as usual, be issued 
at a later date containing full and final figures for the above- 
mentioned tracts together with revised estimates, if any, for other 
areas. 

The detailed figures for each province and state are shown 
below: — 


Bales of 400 

Acres lbs each Yield per acre 

PiQvmces and Status (thousands) (thousands) Ids. 

1032-33 1931-32 1932-33 1931-32 1032-33 1931-32 


Bombav* . , 


6,396 

6,275 

1,406 

1.322 

88 

84 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4,216 

4.620 

740 

490 

70 

43 

runjab** 


2,268 

2.541 

622 

615 

no 

97 

Madras 


],9r>6 

2,176 

420 

430 

86 

79 

United Provinces* 


627 

763 

170 

207 

129 

110 

Burma 

« • 

320 

228 

62 

34 

77 

60 

BengaP 

» % 

76 

75 

24 

17 

126 

91 

Bihar and Onssa .. 


65 

08 

13 

14 

80 

82 

Assam 

■ « 

37 

37 

15 

15 

162 

162 

Aimor-Menvara .. 

■ « 

33 

27 

11 

11 

133 

163 

North-west Frontier I’tovince 

16 

18 

3 

4 

75 

89 

Delhi 

* « 

2 

i 

1 

2 

186 

160 

Hyderabad 

• » 

3,593 

3,644 

533 

600 

59 

56 

Central India 

« « 

1,020 

1,172 

139 

129 

65 

44 

Baroda 

4 « 

722 

693 

124 

136 

69 

7» 

Gwahor 

^ • 

697 

632 

76 

76 

51 

48 

Rajputana 

» 4 

419 

436 

67 

62 

54 

67 

Mysore 


88 

83 

10 

9 

46 

43 

Total 


22,360 

23,482 

4.426 

4,088 

79 

70 


* Including Indian States 


F 
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The total area now reported is 22,350,000 acres, as against 
23,482,000 acres, the revised estimate at this date last year, or a 
decrease of 5 per cent. The total estimated yield now stands at 
4,425,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 4,088,000 bales 
(revised) at the corresponding date of last year, or an increase of 
8 per cent. 

The condition of the crop, on the whole, is reported to be fair. 

A statement showing the present reported estimates of area and 
yield according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, is given below: — 

Bales of 400 



Acres 

lbs < 

each 

Yield t 

lei acre 

Descnption of Cotton 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

lb 

s 


]fl32-3.S 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Oomras— 







Khandesh 

1 061 

1 221 

212 

179 

80 

69 

Central India . 

1,617 

1,804 

216 

206 

53 

46 

Barsi and Nagar 

2.439 

2,696 

362 

360 

59 

66 

Hyderabad -Gaorani 

890 

862 

131 

116 

59 

63 

Berar 

2,044 

3,162 

627 

367 

72 

46 

Central Provinces 

1,272 

1,468 

213 

139 

67 

38 

Total 

10,223 

11,102 

1,060 

1,355 

66 

49 

DhoUeras. 

2,586 

2,101 

642 

682 

99 

111 

Bengal-Sind— 







United Provinces 

627 

763 

170 

207 

129 

110 

Kajputana 

452 

463 

68 

73 

60 

63 

Sind-Punjab 

1,736 

1,892 

499 

467 

116 

92 

Others 

72 

74 

15 

16 

83 

86 

Total 

2,787 

3,282 

762 

763 

108 

92 


Amencan— 
Punjab .. 



774 

763 

200 

215 

103 

113 

Smd 

« « 


88 

61 

24 

14 

109 

92 

Total 

9 9 


862 

824 

224 

229 

104 

111 


Broach 

1,276 

1,230 

296 

294 

93 

94 

Coompta-Dhai wars 

1,401 

1,540 

213 

263 

61 

66 

Westerns and Northerns.. 

1,691 

1,862 

202 

228 

61 

49 

Cocanadas 

189 

194 

32 

36 

68 

72 

Tinnevelhes 

468 

602 

125 

138 

110 

no 

Salems . 

198 

193 

36 

36 

78 

73 

Cambodias.. 

320 

273 

141 

119 

176 

174 

Comillas, Burmas and .. 

• other sorts 

469 

359 

103 

67 

88 

76 

Grand Total 

22,360 

23,482 

4,426 

4,088 

79 

70 
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Activities of The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. 


Amor^ the subjects discussed at the meeting of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, held recently in Karachi, were the 
Central Provinces Cotton Market Act, the Madras Cotton Control 
Act, the economic investigation into the cost of production of crops 
in the principal cotton and sugar cane tracts of India, and also to 
the effect of the Ottawa agreement on the greater use of Indian 
cotton by Lancashire mills An important decision arrived at was 
that common standards should be adopted lor Indian cotton in the 
Indian markets, before introducing universal standards 

The Committee next considered a draft memorandum on the 
compilation and publication of cotton forecasts sui'mitted bv a local 
sub-committee It was decided to take steps foi the determination 
of village or extra factory consumption and the carr} -over of cotton 
from season to season 


Pooling airangements made by ginning and pressing factories 
were considered to have an adverse effect on the producei s return, 
and should be controlled, and it was regretted that provincial 
governments had decided not to take any action against the pools 
The proposal for the formation of a cotton association at Karachi 
received consideration, and the Committee noted with satisfaction 
the important advances made at Karachi m the organization of the 
cotton market 

It was decided to send the report of the Guierat BoU-worm 
Research Scheme to the Imperial Council of A-gncultural Research 
for publication The Punjab Entomological (Pink Boll-worm) 
Research Scheme was extended for a period of one year 

For the Hyderabad (Deccan) extension of the Seed Distribution 
Scheme for a period of three years from March i, 1933, m view of 
the great efforts being made by Mr B A Collins to establish an 
area of supenor cotton in the Raichur Protected Zone, a total grant 
of Rs 17,400 was sanctioned 

New schemes which were sanctioned are the Hyderabad Ento¬ 
mological (Pmk and Spotted Boll-worm) Scheme, the organization 
of Zemindara Co-operative Sale Societies, tibe Bundelkhand 
(United Piovinces) Cotton Survey Scheme, the Bengal ComiUa 
Cotton Scheme for the improvement of ComiHa cotton, the Madras 
Nadam Cotton Breeding Scheme for carr>ing out selection work 
on Nadam cotton grown in the Coimbatore and Salem districts with 
a view to evolving a high yielding annual type, and the Na\sari 
Seed Storage Scheme for starting depots of 1027 A L F m certain 


Arising out of Article 8 of the agreement made at the Imperial 
Conference held at Ottawa in 1932 with regard to the greater use 
of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom, a rather lengthy dis¬ 
cussion centred round the question of t^ing effective steps to ensure 
the use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom It was urged 
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that immediate results could be achieved if the United Kingdom 
gave preference to Indian cotton on the same basis as Lancashire 
goods received preference in India. On the other hand, it was 
maintained that immediate steps could be taken by full exploration 
of the possibilities of Article 8 of the Ottawa Agreement, and the 
Committee resolved to collaborate in the meantime with the Com¬ 
mittee established in Lancashire for this purpose. 

Mills and exporters in India have been good enough to supply 
information regarding their demands for various types of Indian 
cotton. The information so received, though incomplete, still give** 
a better idea than hitherto of the types which are most in demand 
by the mills in India, and which have an exportable surplus, and 
are exported. 

A point of importance in this connection is that the difference 
in price between short-staple and medium- or long-staple cottons 
has, for some reasons, been narrower in recent years than it 
used to be. 


COTTON SPINNING TESTS ON INDIAN COTTON. 


After completing spinning tests on various samples of Punjab- 
American 4F. cotton, the Technological Laboratory of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee arrived at the following conclusions: — 


Contract valued under 

Grader’s Report. 

1931-32 

Broach 

1932-33 

Broach 

Class . 

« • • • 

• • • 

Fully Good 

Fully Good 

Colour .. 

• • • • * 

• • • 

White 

White 

Staple length .. 


. . • 

? in. 

J in. 

Staple .strength 



Fair 

Fair 

Regularitv 

. « • • 

• • • 

Fair 

Fair 

Value above or below contract rate 

• • • 

Rs. 40 on 

Rs. 10 on 

Basis ,. 

• • « « • 

• • > 

Rs. 210 

Rs. 186 

I )ate of valuation 

• . . . . 

• • • 

1-2-32 

14-8-33 


Spinning Tests. 

I. Treatment \ Lattice feeder, Crighto-n (twice), hopper, 
scutcher (.three times), card, drawing (two heads), slubber, inter, 
rover, spun from single-hank roving in ring frame No. r. 


2. Spuming Masier\'! Report \ — 


Season 

Colour 

Cleanliness 


Feel . 

Ginning and neppiness .. 

Card-silver 

Card-Aveb 

Weight of 10 flat strips .. 


1031-32 

Whito 

Shows occasional slain; 
fairly leafy (very fine 
leaf) 

Softish 

Well-ginned 

Clean 

Even and nep-free 
16‘1 grams 


1932-33 

White 

Somewhat leafy 


Fairly good 

Well-ginned except for 
some knottiness 
Almost clean 
Good 

16'1 grams 
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RE:^L4RKS. 

Fibre, As regards the Khanewal samples, the &brc-len^h is 
fairly constant m all seasons except i(j28-20 and 1930-31, when it 
IS rather low. The fibre-weight per unit length and the fibre- 
rigidity show much seasonal variation, both being very low 111 
1926-27 and high m 1928-29. The fibre-strength shows a pro¬ 
gressive increase since it was first measured m 1926-27. The 
Lyallpur sample of 1931-32 is distinctly short, but that of 1^32-33 
is nearly as long as, and finer than, the Khanewal samples, besides 
possessing high fibre-strength per unit fibre-weight per inch. 

Waste. Waste losses in the blow-room and the card-room are 
rather high m the three seasons 1928-30 and in 1932-33. 

Breakages. Yarn breakages in the ring frame are fairly 
numerous m the 20’s B counts in 1928-31 and numerous in the same 
count in the following seasons. They are very numerous indeed in 
24’s B counts in 1932-33. 

Yarn. This cotton generally gives, even to fairly even 20’s, but 
the 1928-29 yarns are less, while those of 1930-32 are even more 
than usual. Its yarns are usually nep-free or slightly neppy, but 
those of the two seasons 1928-30 are rather neppy. These two 
seasons were, in fact, bad for this cotton, when its yarns, besides 
being unusually uneven and neppy, were very weak In 1931-32 its 
yarns are fust as weak as in 1929-30, but the}* are superior in 
respect of evenness and neppiness. 

Conclusions. Up to 1927-28, the j^arn strength results do not 
show much seasonal variation, but 1928-29 witnessed a big drop, 
from which the cotton recovered gradually in the following two 
seasons. The Lyallpur of 1932-33 is much superior to that of 
1931-32 and has given stronger yarns than even any of the 
Khanewal samples. The following are the highest standard warp 
counts for which the cotton is suitable in the different seasons • — 


1924-26 


22’b 

1927-28 


22’& 

1930-31 

.. 22's 

1926-26 


22’s 

1928-29 


16’s 

1931-32 

20's 

1926-27 


24’s 

1929-30 


20*s 

1932-33 

.. 25’s 


Similar tests have also been performed by the Technological 
Laboratory upon various samples of Broach cotton, with the 
following results: — 


I. Spinning Tests. 


Treatment .—These samples were passed through the porcupine, 
Crighton (twice), hopper, scutcher (3 times), card, drawing (2 
heads), slubber, inter, rover and spun from single hank roving in 
ring frame No. i. 

ir, GRADER’S REPORT* ON BROACH COTTON, 1052-33 


Conti act valued under 


lOSO-Sl 

Broach 


- Broach - 


Oass . .. . .. Sxrpct&m 

Colour .. . •. White 

Staple Length . II—S' 

Staple StTMigth.Fair 

Regularity. Fair 

Vdiue above or below contract rate Rs. 10 on 

Basis .Ra. 208 

Date of Valuation,. ., . 14-S--81 

Remarks .. *. . 


1931-32 
Broach 

Superfine 

White with touch of croam 

aft<r 

FSir 

Fair 

Rs. 20 on 
Rs,170 
5 -^ 5-82 


* Report for 1982-83 is made by the null supplying the sample, 


1032-33 
Hed^e contract Broach F G 
No 2, Apnl/May, 1933 
Supine 
White 

r 

Moderate 

Somewhat uregulai 
Rs, 7 on 

F, G. Broach Apnl 'Mav 
17-3-33 

This sample la deficient in staple 
and strength as compared 
with last vear*s crop 
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EAS'r INDIAN COTTON 


INDIA. 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTTIV (IN POUNDS AND THEIR 
EQUIVALENT IN YARDS) AND DESCRIPTION OF WOVEN GOODS 

MANUFACTURED. 

GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN STATES). 

Six months, April to September 


Description 

Grey and bleached piece-goods : 


Chadars 
Dhutis .. 

DriUs and jeans 
Cambrics and la'wns .. 
Printers 

Shirtings and longcloth 

T-cloths, domestics and 
sheetings 

Tent-cloth 

Khadi, Dungri or 
Khaddar 

Other sorts 


lbs. 

yds 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 


Total 


ribs 

\yds. 


Coloured piece-goods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece-goods 

Hosiery .. 

Miscellaneous 


lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

doz. 

lbs. 

dor. 

lbs. 


Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool .. .. lbs. 


ribs. 

GRAND TOTAL.. 4 yds. 

1 doz. 


19.S0 


10,688,.3«l 

28.130.661 
82.837,911 

419.500,870 

8.646.976 

32,681,396 

1,486,396 

9,671,767 

1,829,693 

9.040,335 

66.367.661 
306.497.371 

14,289,967 

52,172,836 

1.926.398 

4,968.402 

32,219,106 

94.643,820 

4,522,187 

19,482,303 

224.713.536 

976,689,751 

64,031,862 

257,024,846 

1,787.686 

443,889 

794.819 

246,116 

2,123,409 

1,838,209 

286,280,540 

1,232,714,597 

690,004 


1931 


10,387,810 

28,297,732 

98,205.921 

610,767,166 

11,340,169 

44,090,349 

2,602,874 

19,868,180 

2,035,726 

0,868,368 

86,336,058 

387,304.298 

19,058.903 

69,873,230 

896,217 

2,201,818 

19,071,406 

55,690,558 

6,700,169 

26,208,449 

266,724,241 

1,154,070.138 

64,666,643 

316.783,824 

1,649,926 

420,016 

884,186 

322,921 

2,487,066 

1,973.144 

327,386.105 

1,470,863,962 

742,937 


1932 


11,496,944 

31,228,697 

101.837.667 
529.230.604 

13,263,319 

53,140,563 

4,673.031 

36,424,296 

1,166,353 

6,629,792 

86,198.180 

391,606,161 

19,979,187 

73,208,695 

1,342,097 

3,166,470 

18,671,472 

64,264,148 

6,387,924 

29,219,677 

263,916,064 

1,207,018,883 

73,642,444 

369.631.668 
1,691,206 

402,308 

1,433,137 

422,019 

2,148,610 

1,013,613 

343,645,074 

1,676,660,641 

824,327 


FRANZ EMIL EGGERICHS 

HAMBURG 8 

GR. REIGHBNSTR. 51 

Cable Address; “ AGILE ” Telephone: 312620-312621 

Codes: A.B.C. 6 th, Bentley, BOnting ist, Meyer's 39 th, Skepperson’s 188 i 

COTTON SELLING AGENT FOR ALL GROWTHS 
East Indlaas and Outside Growths a Speciality 
Waste : Futures : Liuters : Valuations : Reports 
Expert Umpire 

Coire^ionience selMlei frm Bitysrs and SeUen, 


Trading since 1896 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QU^VNTITY (IN POUNDS) .AND THE 

COUNTS OF YARN SPUN. 


GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN STATES). 


1 

Count 

or Number 

Six months, Apnl to Septembei 

1930 1931 1932 


.. 

904,782 

1,933,123 

1,571,767 

2 


.. 

4,396,056 

0 ,353,001 

6,014,687 

3 


• 

963,207 

1,027,412 

962,019 

4 


• 

4,416,620 

4,831,015 

3,789,615 

5 



1,305,826 

1,528,835 

1,341,946 

6 



4,622.366 

4,178,428 

4,233,445 

7 


. 

11.437.227 

12,589,808 

11.259,976 

8 


• 

5,403,566 

4,400,093 

4,840,779 

9 



8,224,671 

8,123,972 

7,790,099 

10 


.. 

11,689,878 

11,048,634 

14,756,778 


Total, 

Nos. 1 to 10 

63,424.089 

66,074.321 

66,660,911 

U 

* 

.. 

22.232.011 

22,364.154 

22,637,001 

12 



17,398,006 

13,173,265 

16,322,207 

13 


- 

15,648.202 

16,663,217 

16,468,211 

14 

. « 

• 

16,230,088 

17,441.044 

20.616,671 

16 

. • 

. 

13,469,819 

16.263,293 

13,338,000 

16 

. . 

.. 

17,186,722 

17.344,264 

17,764,809 

17 

. . 

.. 

8.773.747 

9,628.402 

13,276,306 

18 

. * 

«. 

12,838,11] 

14.896,088 

16,800,469 

19 


• • •« • 

6,579,629 

6,723,466 

6,819,683 

20 


.. 

69,202,901 

78,273,787 

93.149.370 


Total, 

Nos. 11 to 20 . . 

199,648,136 

210,669,960 

236.170,726 

21 



27,462,084 

32,320,395 

29,883,658 

22 


. « « « « • 

26,028,742 

26,882,406 

29.710,736 

23 


* • • * • 

4.101,667 

4,310,281 

4,962,478 

24 


■ • « « t 

23.867,436 

26,312,136 

26,962,922 

25 


• f • • 

2,666,671 

2,803,667 

2,923,668 

26 


. • • . • 

8,200,126 

7,682,897 

9.084,074 

27 


. ■ ■ . . • 

2.641.147 

2,179,628 

2,688,476 

28 


• • ■ . . 

7,648,402 

8,939,891 

9,878,630 

29 


• . . 

1,848,234 

1.718,061 

1,860.332 

30 


• 

28,404,112 

33,036.034 

36,637,979 


Total, Nos 21 to 30 .. 

130,868,610 

146.084.296 

164.672,947 

31 



694.836 

1,123,133 

1,434,941 

32 

. . 


7.797,689 

8,913,044 

9,966,394 

33 

• s 


391,764 

228,567 

286,805 

34 

. . 


1,646,230 

1.603,431 

1,793.640 

35 

. , 

■ • . • i • 

618,798 

736,616 

871,954 

36 

• , 


1,861,088 

3.168,334 

2,818,632 

37 



209,113 

53,472 

170,413 

38 


. . < * 

790,291 

671,384 

622,345 

39 


• • * • 

42,548 

231,680 

174.254 

40 

• • 

. 

16,016,373 

19,791,849 

21,228,166 


Total, 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. 

29,068,630 

36,611,500 

39,366,634 

Above 40 

• ■ t • » • 

12,306,117 

17,721,308 

17,709,646 

Wastes, etc. 

• 9 9 ■ • ■ 

3,234,163 

2.714,660 

2,946,496 


GRAND TOTAL 

428,438,734 

468,876,136 

507,827,259 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


Indian Imports and Exports of Cotton Twist and 
Yarn and Cotton Piece Goods for the Year 
ending December 31st, 1932. 


A. COTTON TWIST AND YARN 
Exports (In thousands of lbs.) 


Persia, Aden and Iraq 

China 

Egypt 

Other countries .. 


Jan./Dec., 1932 
8,087 
4 

611 

7,886 


Total, 1932 .. 
1931 .. 
„ 1930 .. 


16,687 

22,096 

23,063 


Imports (In thousands of lbs.) 


Grey 

United Kingdom . 
Japan 

Otiier countries , 


Jan./Dec., 1932 
8,876 
9,429 
12,366 


Total, 1932 . 
„ 1931 . 

„ 1930 . 

White 

United Kingdom . 
Japan 

Other countries . 


30,670 
20,763 
. 22,122 

Jan./Dec,, 1932 
3,876 
648 
14 


Total, 1932 . 
„ 1931 . 

„ 1930 . 


Coloured 

United liingdom . 
Japan 

Other countries . 


4,238 

3,614 

4,132 

Jan,/Dec., 1932 
1,629 

78 


Total, 1032 . 
1931 . 
« 1930 . 


1,707 

1,470 

2,341 


B. COTTON PIECE GOODS 
Exports (In lakhs of 3 rards) 

Persia, Arabia, Aden and Iraq. 

Ceylon . 

Straits Settlements, Siam and China .. 

East Africa (including Mauritius) .. ,. 

Other countries. 

Total, 1932 . 

« 1931 • • • • .. ,. ,, 

• 1080 . 


Jan./Deo., 1932 
291 
160 
97 
184 
94 

816 

991 

1.084 
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Imports (In lakhs of yards) 

Grey 

Jan /Dec, 1932 

United Kingdom. 

892 

J a^ian •* <i ■■ •• •• 

2,429 

Amenca. . 

3 

Other countries .. 

36 

Total. 1932 . 

3,360 

.. 1931 •* *• * ■« ■> 

2,496 

1930 .. . . 

6,601 

White 

Jan /Dec., 1932 

Umted Kingdom .. 

2,686 

Other countries ... . . 

1,226 

Total, 1932 

3,911 

„ 1931 ... . . 

2,629 

1930 .. 

3,497 

Coloured, Printed or Dyed 

United Kingdom . 

Jan./Dec., 1932 
1,837 

Continent .. 

144 

Japan .. . 

1,993 

Other countries 

24 

Total, 1932 . 

3,998 

,, 1931 ... 

2,076 

1930 . . .. . • 

3,288 
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I'ECHNICAL SECTION 


SisAo&ien.’S' Se^Afieef 

IF you have any difficulties in V 

PRINTING 

write to us. The experience 
of our Special Printing 
Experts is waiting for you! 

W. A. SCHOLTEN^S Chemical Works Ltd. 

TexttlB Department^ GRONINGEN (Holland) 

Manufacturers of NAFKA CRYSTAL GUM 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, England 

TA Aiimt MES OlES DlilT. Tdtrplme: BLAckfnais M89 

UAKCHBSTBK OMm A B 0 eth BdUiion and Bantlejr'a 

BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 


Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands:— 



R*pr€sentaH7ifes m China 

THE CHINA ENGINEERS’ Ud., 15. Mraemn RoxI, SHANGHAI 
K.ONISHl&CO.,OSAKA. Sft X M IS ^ 
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Ring and Traveller Designs and 

Speeds. 

By DONALD EADIE {Eadte Bro^. & Co. Ltd.') 

[Continued from the frevious issue.) 


Traveller Speeds. 

We now come to the last part of this talk—the part on speeds. 

As, m most of the examples which I shall give you, the front 
roller speed is not known, the calculations all ignore this factor, 
which after all only accounts for a slight reduction m most cases 
For instance, at 11,000 spindle revs, with i|-in. rings, J-in. front 
rollers, and 242 revolutions, the difference between allowing for 
traveller lag and not allowing for it is less than one foot per 
second. 

Before we take isolated examples of speed, here are one or two 
remarks of a general nature. In order to protect oui patents we 
had to find nrms abroad to make and sell our wick-lubricating 
doubling ring. When we approached the best makers in Germany 
and America, giving them chapter and verse of what the ring had 
done here, they both replied at once to the effect that while the 
idea seemed good, the “ before ” part of our “ before and after ” 
propaganda was all wrong. Their doublers were already running 
at much higher speeds than ours. Our German licensee estimated 
the difference in doubling speeds in the two countries at from 10 per 
cent, to 15 per cent. This was early in 1931. We ourselves had 
known of the very Ingh spindle speeds in Switzerland for some 
years, but I don’t think we were generally believed when wcf spoke 
of 12,000 and 13,000 revs. We had also been given to under¬ 
stand that the Americans were cabling on 3a-in. rings at 6,000 revs. 
If there was anything in England to match these speeds at that 
time (1929) we aid not know of it. To-day my own impression is 
that the best speeds here probably compare mvourably with average 
of other countries. On the other hand, I don’t think that some of 
theif best speeds can be matched here at all. 

I have previously mentioiied that three competent authorities 
had roughly fixed the maximum speed for spinning travellers 
running on unlubricated rings at about 70 to 75 ft. per second. 
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This speed represents about 10,700 revs, with i^-in. rings. Let us 
see what we can produce round about this mark with spinning rings 
and travellers. I recently asked several friends in the machinery 
business to give me a rough idea of what new frames have been 
expected to do at various times during the last twenty years. The 
gist of one reply dealing only with India is as follows : From 1912 
to 1921 no great change, with the average slightly below g,ooo revs, 
with i^-in. rings. The average in the period 1929-1932, however, 
is just over 10,000, with a few examples only slightly below 11,000. 
The nse here then is from about 66 ft. per second to 73 ft*> and we 
are approaching the so-called limit. 

Another example from the same market shows a maximum of 
12,500 revs, and a minimum of 0,000 with vanable-speed rnotors. 
This is not strictly comparable since the highest speed is not 
sustained speed, but the travellers apparently stand up quite well. 
Presumably the time spent running at 9,000 revs, is sufficient to 
cool off the traveller after its spurt up to 12,500. An average of 
10,700 is slightly above the limit, and giving a mean traveller speed 
of 76 ft. per second would be just on the so-called limit. 

A good deal of the increase in speeds has been made possible 
owing to the much better mixings of cotton now used. I under¬ 
stand Surat and American are much more used. We used to 
reckon that, count for count, it was necessary to use a traveller five 
sizes lighter in India than in Lancashire. 

The figures given me by another friend agree substantially with 
these, but he adds that Japan has jumped up in the same twenty 
years to 11,000 revs. and. over. He mentions a speed of 14,000 in 
some cases, but I have no information to confirm this at all. In 
Switzerland, the other day, we came across a miU where they claim 
to be running at 10,000 r.p.m. on i|-in. rings, and this speed is 
substantially above the so-caUed limit at 82 ft. I do not know 
what the class of work was. 

From the November issue of the American journal Cotton I have 
obtained the only unlubricated traveller speeds higher than these, 
but they are with much larger rings—^they are the ones mentioned 
earlier in the talk and refer to big package installations in America. 
They upset the theory of a 70- to 75-ft. maximum. At 88 ft. per 
second is recorded 7’s counts being spun on 3-in. rings at 6,900 
revs, and, in the same mill, 13’s counts on 2j-in. rings at 8,300 revs. 

This is an installation of 25,000 spindles. Previously they used 
2^-in. rings, and had a total labour cost of T.70 cents per lb. in 
the spinmng and spooler rooms. This total cost was reduced to 
.875 cents per lb. by the above installation. The figures are stated 
to be “ comparative and pre-depression.” 

At 94 feet are recorded lo’s to 16’s being spun on 2^-in. rings 
at 8,774 revs. At 103 ft. we have word of 8’s counts being spun 
on 3-in. rings at 7,810 revs. In this case there is the additional 
information that when spiiming finer than 8’s the speed has to be 
reduced. Spinners attend to eight sides eadi of 114 spindles, and 
the normal ends down per hour are 30/35 per 1,000 spindles. The 
installation consists of 2,736 spindles.' All these speeds are for 
unlubricated rmgs and travellers of spinning shape. Turning to 
travellers of the doubling shape, here are some examples in the 
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fine range from 80/2 to 105/2 for comparison Jn England we 
have examples of 100/2 being done on two different t3rpes of patent 
nng at 71 ft, apparently without tiouble Also in England, we 
have 80/2, 75 turns, being done at 80 ft per second, 10,500 revs 
on i^-in rings with wick lubrication Again we have examples 
from Switzerland at 82, 84 and S8 ft, the latter being done at 
13,000 on 40 mm rings with ordinary grease lubrication 

Swiss speeds seem to be very high indeed since as lecently 
as last month, our representative obtained doubling speeds from 
four mdls, all of which weie over 82 ft per second, viz , one case of 
10,000 and one of 11,000 revs in conjunction with in rings, 
one case of 10,000 with 2-in rings and one of 6,000 with 3^ in 
rings I don’t know where we should go to find such high figures 
in this country In all probability they exist somewhere, but I 
assure vou that we do not hear of them These figures certainly 
seem to confirm what our American and German friends said when 
we told them of the increases in speed that were possible with wick 
lubrication 

Our information is rather poor m the next range of counts below 
the fine one® just given, but the only example is none the less 
startling in the extreme We sold a set of wick lubricated rings 
of 2|-in diameter to a French firm, and they wrote us last month 
saying that some trouble (unspecified) was being experienced with 
the travellers at speeds between 10,000 and 11,000 on 78/ metric 
counts We figured this out, and found that the lower figure ^ve 
103 ft per second and the higher 113—either fi^re a record so 
far as we were concerned for rings and travellers of standard depth 
Below this range most of my information applies to cable yarns 
for motor tyres, a lot of which is 15-fold 23's Speeds here seem 
to vary tremendously, and we ha\e records from different mills of 
59, 61, 78 and 8g ft per second on rings from 4^ ms up to 5 J ms 

We understand that there is at least one frame running at about 
q6 ft per second—4,000 revs with 5i in rings, but this is rathei 
exceptional, and seems to be high water mark for the r oment On 
the whole, these compare favourably with what we hear from 
abroad 

Worsted 62/"*a yarn is being doubled successfully in one 
country on a self-lubncating s-pinning ring of very mgenious design 
With the unlubncated spinning nng in me same mm, Ae speed is 
low, viz, 6,000 revs with 2-in rmgs, whereas when lubncation 
was successfully applied the speed was raised to 6,000 at the start 
and then 8,800 With the same tjrpe of nng too, 20’s counts with 
21 turns IS bemg spun on 2|m nngs at 9,700 revs—or loi ft per 
second traveller sp^d 

Finally, although we may be a bit behind with the spinning 
ring, there can be no doubt that for twisting silk and artificial silk 
we are several jumps ahead In Amenca one firm alone has over 
5,000 rings of the laced-wick pattern* bought on the basis of their 
tnals, dunng which they ran up to ii,aoo revs with 2|-m nngs 
puttmg about 10 turns in real silk. This gives a traveller speed 
of 136 ft per second, but this might be substantially reduced it we 
knew the delivery rate For instance, similar work is being done in 
this country on r^on by one firm, and the dehvery is at «dra- 
ordmary rate of 050 ft a minute 
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The immediate result of this speed in America cannot at the 
moment be foreseen, since it is within the bounds of possibility that 
machines may require to be re-designed if the full speed capacity 
of these rings ancl travellers is to be utilized. At the moment the 
frame makers are advertising a speed of 10,000 r.p.m., and the silk 
mills are well satisfied—so they should be seeing that 4,500 r.p.m. 
was top limit with the old combination ring and traveller. 

The situation is rather like that of the motor manu¬ 
facturer who ‘ ‘ hots ’ ’ his engine to such an extent that he 
has to re-design the whole of the chassis in order to withstand the 
increased strains and stresses. When you come to think of it, 
there is a TOod deal of similarity between cars and rings and 
travellers. Both want careful running in. Only the best of both 
are capable of sustained high speeds. Finally, it is the high-speed 
merchant in both fields who enables us to progress and improve 
the bleed. Differences in quality which pass quite undetected at 
touring speeds are instantly revealed b3' the punishing work of 
Brooklands track or by the highest spindle speeds. 


IMPROVED WARP STOP-MOTION. 


I'he usual type of warp stop-motion is almost standard in 
general principle of working. It consists of a rocking comb or of 
castellated, fixed and reciprocating sliding bars, the movement 
being prevented when an end breScs and a dropper falls. The 
to-and-fro motion is derived from an eccentric on the bottom shaft 
of the loom, and the connections include a give-way arrangement 
operated when comb or bar cannot move. The breaking of this 
drive link moves a lever or wire connection which brings a finger 
on the starting lever into the path of the slay, and thus tne starting 
lever is knocked out of its holding slot and the loom stops. The 
sliding bar or castle type of warp stop-motion is superseding the 
nipper type, as it is found that usually it is more economical and 
easier for the weaver. 

A new “ Catteau’’ warp stop-motion has the usual reliable 
and efficient arrangements described without details above, but 
makes two s]jecial claims. The fixed and sliding bars are earned 
above the warp, thus avoiding trouble that might arise from size, 
fluff, or dirt falling from tlie warp on to them. The sliding bar 
has V-shaped slots with rounded comers; whilst the fixed bar 
slots are or similar inclination, being wider at the bottom than at 
the top. Consequentljr, the dropper from a broken end is forced 
into an inclined position and opens the warp by pushing ends 
to one side suffiaent to show clearly the position of tfie broken 
end. The motion comprises two, four, six, or eight pairs of such 
“dented*' bars and the same number of rows of droppers, 
depending, of course, on the density of warp ends per inch. The 
droppers can be opened or closed, and the motion -acts on every 
pick. 

The to-and-fro motion is given by an eccentric on the bottom 
shaft to a small shaft at the driving and bracket and connected to 
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THE No. 150 

designed particularly to wind packages of — 

LINEN THREAD 
COTTON THREAD 
DRUGGISTS TWINES 
BOOKBINDING SLIPPER and 
SHOE THREADS 

A Machine of robust construction throughout 
guaranteeing absolute precision is an essential 
to secure a perfect helical coil formation of 
Threads and Cords in the finished package 

UNIVERSAL WINDING 

COMPANY 

MANCHESTER 

Cable and Telegraphic Address “ LESSON, MANCHESTER " Telephone City 6604 










TECHNICAL SECTION 



DEFINITE SAVINGS 
WITHOUT DELAY 

To*day tke situation that every mill man faces is this: 

'*We mtist make a big reduction in 
our manufacturing costs to survive/* 

T he Textile Development Co. can meet this situa¬ 
tion, and meet it quickly. Employing the 
practical approach which has always been the founda¬ 
tion of its work (the men doing its work are former 
overseers and superintendents), it has rearranged its 
work so that the mill can go ftudher in cost reduction 
than ever before, and also can make the manufacturing 
savings in a comparatively short time. In other 
words, DEFINITE SAVINGS and that VERY 
QUICKLY. 

Our experience is almost world wide in that it includes 
work in many of the leading cotton manufacturing 
countries:— 

UNITED STATES (18 States) SWITZERLAND 
CANADA (4 Provinces) SWEDEN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA GERMANY 

AUSTRIA HOLLAND 

We can get definite savings in any well-managed mill. 

. . . THE . . . 

Textile Development Co. 

1001; Jefferson Sid, Bldg., GREENSBORO, N,C, 

U.SA.. 
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the sliding bars by an arm and cranked lever. When the sliding 
bar IS locked by a dropper, a cam piece which is used pushed 
against the end of a lever and by a connection operates the finger 
which IS ^ed on the spring starting handle of the loom. 

The motion is claimed to be simplcj reliable and easy to fit 
on all looms, and a very large number have been applied to looms. 


A NEW TYPE AUTOMATIC LOOM. 


An new type of weft-replenishing motion has been invented by 
Mr. J. E. Moore,manamng director of theChain Bar Mill Co.Ltd., 
Manchester. A novel feature ih that the bobbin is changed when 
the shuttle is out of action, and it is placed in changing position 
by arrangements somewhat similar in prinaple to those of a circular 
box loom. The boxes are turned under the control of a weft 
feeler. New cops are contained in a battery which revolves m 
conjunction with the circular box and this requires replenishing 
only after running two hours or more. Instead of an almost 
instantaneous change of cop the time of two picks is allowed foJ 
the operation and it is claimed that any type of weft can b»- 
satisfactonly woven. 


NEW BACK STRIPPING MOTION. 


Interesting results are shown in a published account of recent 
tests with a new patent back stripping motion to be applied to 
standard cards. This new motion is yet another time and money¬ 
saving device desimed to assist the cotton spinner in his struggle 
with low prices and high overhead expenses. 

Cards are running all over the world making from 1.2 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, flat strip uncier normal working conditions. In spite 
of the fact that a very fair price may be generally obtained from 
the waste dealer for this strip, the cost of making waste must be 
calculated on the value of the cotton delivered from the card in 
actual sliver. Thus, if “ x ’’ lbs. of cotton are made in flat strip 
and the sliver delivered is worth “y” pence per lb., then the 
pnmary cost of making waste will be ^ xy ” pence. This is to a 
certain degree offset by the price obtainable for the strip from the 
dealer. 


In the percentages given below of a test run under actual mill 
conditions it will be seen that the flat strips were set to give i 50 
per 6ent.—a very light strip indeed. But m spite of this there was 
an mcreased production of .87 per cent, in sliver without deteriora¬ 
tion to the web. 


The new attachment which has been introduced by Platt Bros. 
& Co. Ltd., of Oldham, is shown in the accompanying illustration 
and IS described in the firm’s Bulletin. 

The flats are revolved in a reverse direction to the normal and 
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are stripped through the medium of a wire brush mounted on 
brackets hxed to the taker-in pedestals. The strips are taken from 
the brush by a comb and guided down on to the unrolling lap with 
the help of a metal guide sheet. It is emphasized that this wire 
brush will in no way deteriorate the condition of the flat wire, as its 
surface speed is only very slightly in excess of the flats. As might 
be expected, there is an increase of .6 per cent, in the taker-in 
droppmgs, but there is no good fibre lost, and this increase is 
composed of heavy impurities. 

More important details of the test—standard card with front 
stripper versus the new back stripping attachment—^are given 
below: — 



With 

With 


Back 

Ordinary' 


Stripper 

Front 

Stripper 

Percentage weight of Sliver produced 

9.‘5-9 “0 

95-03“u 

Percentage of Cylinder Strip .. 


■62% 

Percentage of Flat Strip 

... — 

1-59% 

Percentage of Taker-m Droppmgs 

1-91% 

1-36% 

Lap cotton prepared for carding on 
is worth *— 

a converted two-way single process system 

■133d. lb 

Raw Cotton 

, 

8-76d. lb 

6-883d. lb 

Cost of c arding ... 

, 

•424d. lb 

Total Cost of Sliver 

• 

7-307d. lb 


COSTS OF COTTON' 

Raw cotton at ''lb. Flat btrip at lb. Cylinder strip at l^d lb 
BACK STRIPPER VERSUS FRONT STRIPPER 


Cost of working Cotton into Carded Sliver, 7*307d. lb 


Back Stripper 

Pence 

Standard 

Front Stripper Pence 

Value of Production as 

Carded Sliver 

7^307d. \ 37 lbs 0 ozb 

37 gn,.272-70 

7’307d. X 86 lbs. 15 ozs. 

75 grs. .. 28e'99 

Cost of making Waste 
Taker-in Fly, 11 ozs. 50 grs. 

5-07 

Taker-in Fly, 8 ozs. 200 grs. 3 ■ 87 

Cylinder Undercasing Fly.- 

—No Bearing on Test. 

. Doffer Stnp.—Identical in 

either case. 

so no Bearing on Test. 

Cylinder Strip, 3 ozs. 212 grs 

1-18 

Cylinder Strip, 3 ozs. 162 grs. 1 • 15 

Plat Strip .. 

— 

Flat Strip, 9 ozs. 176 grs... 2*9 

Total cost .. 

6-26d. 

Total cost .. .. 7*92d. 


Waste .—Representing reduction in cost of making waste by 
using back stripper of y.g2d. —6.25d. = i.67d./Card/3i hours. 

Sliuer .—Rgiresenting gain in value from increased production 
at 272.yd.—^209.99d. . . . = 2.7id./Card/3i hours. 
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Total gam by using back ‘^tr pper = 4 j8d /C ard/ hours or 
I 34d /Card/hour 

Assuming the working year as ccmposed of jO \ cks of 47 hours 
eacn this tia\ii p of i 340 card hour r u ^TjtntD i yearly ‘'iving 
of ^ I j 4s 


NEW COTTON PICKER IN THE USSR 


Anew SIX row cotton picker has been ccnstructed in the 
Petrovsky plant m Kherson according to the model worked out by 
a group of scientists and engineers of the Ukrainian Sc entihc 
Research Institute for Mechanization of Agnculture 

This picker has a much higher production capacity than the 
American two row cotton picker and makes a full use of the 
tractor power possible It gives an additional operation that of 
sorting cotton according to grades 

This pickei and a special cleaning machine for the elimination 
of lea\es complete the series of Soviet cotton machines for the 
mechanization of cotton cultivation and otton industry 



ESTABLISHED 1789. 

Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh, Jacob Rieter & Co,, Limited, 

h \mtort hnr 

Switzerland, 
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de Constructions 



M^caniques 


Estabhihed 1826 


Capttci iX 4 > 730 ,ooo/raf«ef 


WORKS AT 


MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(HAUT RHIN) (BAS RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY (SEINE) 


OFFICE IN PARIS 


32, rue de Lisboime (8*) 


Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins Cotton Preparing Spinning and Timting Machines Wool 
Combing Worsted Spinning and Twisting Machmes Twisting Machines for 

Artificiii Silk Weaving Machines for Cotton Worsted and Silk Prmtmg 
Dyeing Bleachmg and Finishing Maclunes 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations Gas Engmes 
Steam Boilers Steam Engines Machine Tools and Small Tools iX^ng 
and Weighmg Apparatus Machines and Apparatus for the Chexmcal Indushrv 


THE LANCASHIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The 1933 edition of this publication is now ready 
!t includes detals of approximately 2500 firms in 41 
Lancashire Towns and their adjoining districts full> pnrnrr 
indexed and classified % different kinds of Cotton 
Fabrics indicat ng the firms engaged in their manu 
facturc approx mately 2700 mill o^icials and shows §r”the 
DESK where the spindles and looms are operating It gives 

correct titles numbers of spindles and looms counts and ^aie m© 
EDITION spun class of goods manufactured of the Cotton ^ ^ jr* 
^ f Spinners and Manufacturers Woollen Manufacturers 1^/D 
1 S jm Blcadiers Dyers Calico Printers etc in the County POSTFREI 
Pay Days Tdcgraphic Addresses and Telephone Num Neatij b un 
POST hers are also included In brief an accurate up to 
in>w thoroughly comprehensive Directory and v th nex bii 

Market Guide of the Cotton Trade Obtainable from 

any bookseller or direct from the publishers post free 


POCKET 

EDm0!l 

oaed 
for the 
o reme ce 
of t arv eUerb 
and bale men 

12/6 

POST FREE 

Neatlj b uoft 
a m tat n 
libber oU 
V th flex ble 
back 


^IL 


John Worrall Limited 

OLDHAM. 


TEUEPHONE MAllI (OLDHAM) 3281 
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Industrial Conditions in Japan. 


The Internatjonal Labour Office has recently issued an 
important report entitled “ Industrial Labour in Japan ’* (^London, 
P. S. King & Son, 10s.), which is the first of a series of studies of 
industrial conditions in the East. This report has been compiled 
in co-operation with the Japanese Government, and contains 
information otherwise inaccessible. 

Recruitment of Labour. 

An important section deals with the recruitment of labour from 
the usual districts for the mills. The number of recruiting agents 
has decreased from its former figure of 50,000. but even now there 
are some 14,000 agents, who in 1929 recruited 356,891 workers and 
in 1930 268,372. In the latter year 215,810 were recruited for the 
silk reeling, 27,750 for the cotton spinning, and 8,172 for the 
weaving industries. The agents go around with attractively illus¬ 
trated propaganda literature. Often they show cinema pictures of 
factory life, desenbe its advantages in glowing terms, and quote 
wages which naturally strike the country people as high in compari¬ 
son with what they can earn in agriculture. They promise that 
part of the earmngs of the recruited boy or girl shall be periodically 
reimtted to the parents, and as a rule make the proposal that a lump 
money shall be sent to parents who may be in need of cash. 
\^en a large amount of money has been borrowed by the parents, 
the son or daughter whose employment is the guarantee for the loan 
ir virtually deprived of freedom, and is practically in the position of 
an indentured labourer. While there is no legal obligation fox tlie 
workers to remain with the employer until the money borrowed has 
been paid back by so many months, or years, of work, there is, in 
fact, no other solution than to continue in the anploymenl until the 
loan is paid back.’* 

It is said that the authorities are trying to discourage the system 
or loans, and employers are beginning to find that there arc dis¬ 
advantages in the system, and the competition between them to 
secure labour by these means is diminishing. An inquiry into the 
ronditions of young girls in silk filatures m 1924 showed that in 

per cent, of the cases loans had been made. Only 18 per cent, of 
these'\TOrkers had borrowed the money for their own needs; all the 
rest had been borrowed by their families. The amount of loans per 
neao ranged firom i yen to 480 yen, the average being 31J yen. 
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equivalent to nearly 2^ months’ wages. (The yen at par was 
2s. ojd.) In 1928 the average indebtedness of girls in another pre¬ 
fecture was 23^ yen. The report makes two quotations on the 
effects of the system; 

Most of the parents who have asked for one loan demand 
others, so that the girls have no opportunity of earning wages 
for their own use. In order to meet this difficulty they are 
•'Willing to do overtime work at rates far lower than those for 
regular work. 

There are many young girls who work without knowing how 
their loans are liquidated, or even without the knowledge of 
exactly how much they are being paid. 

Working Hours. 

The statistics of hours of work are conflicting. The labour 
census of 1927 showed prevailing hours of work in silk filatures to be 
just under 11 a day, and in cotton spinning and weaving just under 
10 hours. The Bureau of Statistics gives 9 hours 32 minutes as the 
average day in textiles in 1930, which reflects the effect of the 
abohtion of night work in cotton spinning in 1929, which reduced 
hours in this branch from 10 to 8^. Accordmg to the 1927 census 
of labour 8 per cent, of the cotton workers worked overtime, to the 
average extent of 42 mins, a day m spinning and 48 mins, m weav¬ 
ing. During the last few years the number of permits for overtime 
working up to two hours a day and for seven days a month, on the 
grounds of temporary pressure of work, has grown. Most of the 
permits were for the textile industry, and particularly the weaving 
mills, which obtained 6,985 out of the 10,152 permits in 1930. 

In 1927 most of the cotton spinning and weaving miUs had a rest 
period during the day of between, 51 and 60 minutes. The weekly 
rest day is not customary in Japan. Most firms give two days a 
month, with several holidays, such as New Year’s Day and at mid¬ 
summer. In 1927 most of the cotton spinners had four days’ rest 
a month, but four-fifths of the weavers had no more than two days. 
During 1930 more factories, especially spinning mills, granted a 
weekly rest, owing to the curtailment of production. Although the 
emplo3niient of young persons under sixteen and of women is pro¬ 
hibited from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m., almost all cotton spinners nave 
taken advantage of an exception -which allows them to be worked 
until II p.m. 

Textile Wages. 

Material on Japanese wages is difficult to judge. There are few 
collective agreements, for omy some 7 per cent, of the workers aie 
organized. In the textile industries, for example, there were in 1030 
45 unions with no more than 14,640 members, of whom only 4,819 
were women. Only 0.7 per cent, of-the female workers m manu¬ 
facturing industries were in trade unions in 1931. The wages of 
most workers axe fixed by indmdual bargaining, and " supple¬ 
mentary wages ”—overtime pay, special allowances, bonuses, and 
payment in kind—are an indispensable part of the worker’s eam- 
mgs. In the textile industries 86 per cent, of the workers receive 
part of their wages in kind; almost all the silk filatures and cotton¬ 
spinning factories investigated paid their workers on a system of 
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money wages combined with wages in kind. In 1927 the average 
daily wages of the 212,519 cotton-spinning workers were i. 13 yen m 
money, .14 yen in kind, a total of 1.27 yen. Among 15,892 paid 
wholly in money the average was 1.24 yen. In cotton weaving 
27,693 workers paid wholly in money received .96 yen a day j 4^,01 1 
paid m money and kind received .94 yen in money and .17 yen in 
supplies, a total of 1.11 yen. In most factories wages are paid once 
or twice a month. The wages of women factory workers are 
extremely low. There is little difference between the wages of the 
two sexes when they first begin to earn. In September, 1931, the 
average daily wages of boys under sixteen were .67 yen, as against 
2.39 yen earned by workers over that age, while those of girls under 
sixteen were .51 yen, as against .86 yen for women workers. The 
number of boys under sixteen employed was only 3.3 per cent, of all 
male workers. The number of girls under sixteen was 20 per cent, 
of all female workers. 

The average daily wages in the textile industries are given as 
follows (the earnings including bonuses, allowances, and pa5Tnents 
in kind); — 

AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY 
(In Yen). 




1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

GDtton Spinning — 

Male .. 


1-66 

1-61 

1-60 

1-46 

Female 


112 

106 

0-91 

0-79 

Cotton Weaving.— 

Male. 

* , 

1-32 

1-41 

1-28 

1-26 

Female 


0-91 

0-93 

0-74 

0-70 

Silk Filatures ■— 

Male .. 


0-97 

0-94 

0-89 

0-79 

Female 


0-71 

0«70 

0-67 

0-49 

Silk Weaving — 

Male .. 

, * 

1-60 

1-SO 

1-35 

1*28 

Female 


0-91 

0-91 

0-74 

0-70 

Wool Weaving:— 

Male .. 

, . 

2-07 

1-94 

200 

2-04 

Female 

. • 

1-12 

0-99 

1*03 

1-02 


In the past three or four years there has been a steady decline 
m the wages of factory workers. The decline in 1930 and 1931 is 
attributed to the increasing severity of the trade depression. The 
report complains of the lack of data for constructing reliable index- 
numbers of the cost of living in Japan. The conclusion is drawn 
that retail prices have declined considerably during the last five 
years, and there has been an advance in real wages. The average 
number of working days per month has, however, slightly declined 
in recent years, and the workers are earning less per month now 
than a year or two ago. (Manchester Gtutrdmn.) 


TEXTILE WAGES IN JAPAN. 


According to recent information from unofficial sources three 
Tapan^e textile concerns were arranging to increase wage rates 
from three to 10 sen per day. The Dai Nihon cotton mills were 
to increase rates from three to five sen, and in some cases by 10 sen, 
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2,500 operatives being ^ected. The Tokyo Cotton Coy. was 
also raising wages on a similar scale in respect of 1,500 operatives. 
Finally the Showa Wool miUs were to raise the wages of skilled 
workpeople by five to 10 sen per day and of unskilled workpeople 
by three to five sen per day, the total number affected being 650. 


WAGES IN THE LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Weekly full-time wage rates in the Lancashire cotton industry 
are to-day 38 or 39 per cent, higher than in August, 1914, and the 
equivalent increase in hourly rates of pay is 59 or 60 per cent, on the 
pre-war figure. 

This and other interesting data regarding the comparative rates 
of wages in the textile industries in 1914 and 1932 is given in the 
current issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

In August, 1914, piece-rates of wages in the cotton industry 
stood generally at 5 per cent, above the standard list prices. 
At the end of December, 1932, they were generally 68^ per 
cent, above the standard in the spinning section and per cent, 
above the standard in the weaving section. Part of this increase, 
it is pointed out, however, was granted in 1919, concurrently with 
a reduction in weekly working hours from 55J to 48, in order to 
maintain weekly wages at the same level as ^fore. 

If a proportionate allowance is made for this reduction in 
working hours, weekly full-time wages would appear to be generally 
about 38 or 39 per cent, above the pre-war level, the equivalent 
increase in hourly rate of wages being 59 or 60 per cent. 
If, however, the average hourly output of piece-workers has 
increased as a result of the reduction in hours, the percentage 
increase in weekly wages will be correspondingly higher. 

In addition, the Gazette mentions special increases or allowances 
have been granted to various classes of operatives, and reductions 
in wage rates which took effect in November, 1932, were not fully 
applied to some of the lower-paid workers in the spinning section. 
The effect of these modifications would be to augment the general 
percentages quoted. 


THE HUNGARIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


In a report upon the Economic Conditions in Hungary (1930- 
1932) prepared by Dr. H. C. A. Carpenter, and published for the 
Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office, the 
writer states that the textile industry, which was formerly prosper¬ 
ous in Hungary, is now feeling the effect of adverse conditions, in 
spite of the fact that the importation of most textile goods is 
dependent upon special permits. 

The year 1932 was a bad one for industry. The factories were 
obliged, owing to the decreased purchasing power of the popula¬ 
tion, to reduce considerably their output without being able to 
include in their prices the resulting increases of the cost of pro- 
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BLOWINC-ROOM MACHINERY 

Single-process a Speciality 

either 

^^One Line" 

or 

“Dual Feed ” 
Method 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 



A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

“ are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE, a weekly New York publication, eon- 
tttining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
muck us^ statistical material as well as many interesting 
ai tides on current economic problems. A stAscripHon 
blank is enclosed therein.” 

Progressive cotton and textile men increanngly eq;>predate and fed a need (or 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advtftising message in its coliuiuu wil] reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used hv the textile industry. 

Copy si^gesbons furnished without charge. Write for adverdang rates 

95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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duction or their giowmg charges in respect of taxes, freights, etc 
Apart from the decrease m the purchasing power of the population, 
a further hindrance to production were the conditions of credit in 
the industry, which reached a critical point during 1931, when 
foreign firms refused not only to deliver fresh materials to Hun¬ 
garian customers, but also attempted to collect their old out 
standing debts As a result, a large number of insolvencies 
occurred which heavily overburdened the factories and forced them 
to reduce credits 

A great handicap for the industry is the difficulty of obtaining 
law materials owing to the devisen fexchange; restrictions As 
an improvement in consumption in Hungary is not to be expected 
for some time to come, in order to keep the industry better em 
ployed, attempts to extend the export trade have been made with a 
degree of success Nevertheless the difficulties of exporting are 
increasing, because every State is trymg to exclude imports and 
because the " devisen ’ policy of the National Bank and their 
method of conversion impose an export tax on the Hungarian 
exporter 


POLAND 


Beginmng with January i, 1933, the most-fa\ oured-nation duty 
on raw cotton of i zloty per 100 kilogrammes ( 005 cents per lb'' 
is granted only to imports via the Polish ports, whereas imports 
across the land frontiers must pay 6 zlotys or 030 cents per lb This 
means virtual exclusion of cotton imports except through Gdynia, 
and Polish buying from Bremen will be definiteh discontinued 
Recent press information indicates that the Lodz cotton mdustr-y 
is negotiating with Russian authorities with regard to the delivery 
of Pohsh cotton fabrics m exchange for Russian raw cotton to be 

g laced at the disposal of Lodz spinners It appear** that these plans 
ave some chance of being brought to a conclusion The Polish 
cotton industry was accustomed to the use of Russian cotton prior 
to the war, and Russia would seem to^ave much to gam by sucti an 
arrangement It would make available large quantities of finished 
fabncs, which they themselves are now handi*'ax>ped in producing 
through lack of plant capacity 


SHORT-TIME WORKING IN THE POLISH COTTON 
SPINNING INDUSTRY 


It was recently reported from Poland that while part of the 
25,000 bales of American cotton stored at Gd\nia was destined for 
other markets (the Baltic countries and Czecho-Slovakia), most of it 
had been ordered by Polish spinners who were unable to take 
delivery When this cotton was ordered the mills were working six 

days a week on one shift, but m the meantime the cartel mills (mose 
spinning American cotton) reduced operations to four days a week 
On February 20 last, the Spinners’ Cartel reduced viorkmg time 
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to 24 hours per week In December, 1932, operating schedules 
were reduced from 46 to 32 hours per week It was said to be 
without parallel for the Lodz spinneis to work only 24 houis per 
week other than when stoppage is enforced After the middle of 
February there was mtense price cutting throughout the industry, 
owing to forced sales by certain millowners who otherwise could not 
pay wages Cotton takings so far in 1933 have been considerably 
below last year according to trade reports 


THE POLISH TEXTILE STRIKE. 


The strike of textile workers in Lodz which has been proceed¬ 
ing for some time has now de\ eloped on a large scale The 
number on strike is gi\en as 90,000 Negotiations between repre- 
f^entatives of employers and employees through th*‘ intermediary of 
Govermnent representatii es, have ended without result A pro¬ 
posal that a collects e agreement should be concluded on the basis 
of that of iQjS but with a reduction of wages rates of 15 per cent 
was refusea b> both employers and emplovees The former do 
not feel in the position to conclude such an agreement, whilst the 
latter demand the full 1928 wages The textile workers’ associa 
tions in the Bielitz district have also put forward the demand to 
the employers for the conclusion of a collective agreement, it is 
possible that the workers here will come out m support of the 
Lodz compatnots 


A later message states that after the strike had lasted for about 
four weeks, a settlement was reported, the workers having agreed 
to accept wage cuts of from 12 to 15 per cent on the rates in force 
under an agreement made in 1928 The effect of this settlement 
will be, it IS understood to leave wage rates unchanged in some 
cases and to raise them in others, at mills where reductions in wages 
have taken place since 1928 


*pRAVEL, Hotel Acoommoda> 
tion, Sight-seeing—of all 
grades—^&om a luxury cruise to a 
week-end tnp Services uidude 
also freight contracting, forward¬ 
ing banking translating, etc 

THE® 90 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ENABLE COOK’S TO DO H BETTER. 

Wrt/g or (allfor expert adtm 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

Office Berkeley Sta# Lrondoil} W 1 | and 300 offioea throughout the world 

locludwg 

MANOHESTER 77 Market Street UVEWPOOL 49 Lord Street 


COOK’S 

WAGOI^-LITS 

I WORLD TRAVEr''sEPvicn 
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THE LATVIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


In Latvia, as elsewhere, the textile industry has suffered from 
a fall in prices of raw materials and semi-manufactures. This, 
together with the diminished purchasing power of the population, 
has meant lower profits for manufacturers As a result, import 
duties on textiles were increased, whilst in 1931 quotas were intro¬ 
duced. 

According to the latest statistics published, the Latvian textile 
industry employs some 8,000 workpeople, of whidi 3,000 are in 
the cotton industry. Imports of cotton goods have diminished 
from 18,700,000 lats in 1929, to 17,500,000 lats in 1930, and 
11,100,000 lats in 1931. Exports consist of yams only, the figures 
for the past three years being 561 tons in 1929, 566 tons in 1930, 
and 533 tons in 1931. Of the remaining 5,000 workpeople, 2,500 
are employed in the woollen industry, 1,500 in the flax industry 
and 1,000 in the clothing and dyeing industries. About 70 per 
cent of the capital invested in the Latvian tortile indust^ is of 
foriegn origin (British, German, pre-war Russian and Dutch), 
(i lat= I3|d. at current rate of exchange). (Textile Weekly.) 


LIMITATION OF IMPORTS IN GREECE. 


A news item from Athens states that the quantity of gmned 
cotton to be imported from the middle of November, 1932, to the 
middle of May, 1933, is fixed at 4,826 metric tons (i metric ton 
equals about 4.4 equivalent 500-lb. bales). The quota for the 
period from May 15 to November 15, 1932, was 5,080 metric tons, 
according to the local press. After distribution of the quantities 
assimed to local importers the cotton will be distributed among 
local cotton spinners on the basis of the number of spindly in each 
mill. Distribution is to be made by the Central Distribution Com¬ 
mittee after consultation with the Textile Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion and the appropriate chambers of commerce. 


U.S.S.R. TEXTILE WAGE AGREEMENTS. 


The various Soviet Commissariats for industry have issued the 
terms of the new wages agreements for 1933. These include not 
only wage rates, but the plan of production. The terms for the 
light industriesy which include textiles, are:— 

Production in 1933 is to be brought up to 8,808 million roubles, 
i.e., an increase of 10 per cent, over the previous year. 

The productivity of labour must be raised by 12 per cent, and 
production costs lowered by 3 per cent. 

Wages in the light industries as a whole are to be raised by 10.9 
per cent., and in the textile industries as follows: Cotton textiles, 
17.1 per cent.; linen textiles, 2$ per cent.; hemp and jute, 14.3 per 
cent.; woollen textiles, 10.7 per cent. 

Allocations for housing and other social services for the workers 
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in the light industries, 138 million roubles; extension of suburban 
food-growing enterprises, 35 million roubles; for increased suralies, 
seven million roubles; for protection of labour against accidents, 
10 million roubles. 

(One rouble equals about 3s. at present.') 


U.S.S.R. 


Accordmg to a United States Commerce Report, a marked 
modification in the plan for expansion of cotton textile output in 
Russia is indicated in the latest reports available. The planned 
output of finished cotton cloth in Russia in 1933 is now placed at 
2,750,000,000 metres (3,007,000,000 yards) as compared with the 
planned output of 3,061,000,000 metres (3,348,000,000 yards) for 
1932. Preliminary figures for 1932 production of cotton textile 
fabrics indicate an actual output of approximately 2,400,000,000 
metres or 2,625,000,000 yards. The new plan, therefore, calls for 
ap increase of about 15 per cent, instead of 28 per cent. The 1932 
production as now indicated was apparently about 7 per cent, above 
that of 1931. There are, however, conflicting reports as to the 1931 
production. 

Latvian cotton mills are reported to be operating about 90 jxt 
cent, of capacity. Stocks of cotton goods are said to be low. 


BRAZIL. 


Consumption of Cotton. 

The Ministr^r of Agriculture has published the figures relating 
to the consumption of cotton in Brazil during last year, subject, 
however, to rectification, together with the stocks existent in the 
various states, as follows: — 


States 


Paid .. 
MaranhSo 


Piauhy 
Ceard .. 

Rio Grande do Dorte 
Parahyba 
Pernambuco .. 
Alagdas 
Sergipe 
Bama 


E^irito Santo 
Rio de Janeiro 
Federal District 
Minas Geraes 
S3o Paulo 
Parand 


Santa Catharina 
Rio Grande do Sul 


Consumption, 1932 (kilos) 
Uthalf 2nd half Total 

1,362,366 1,072,313 


1,336,439 

95,030 

1,162.736 

4,690,012 

2,213,861 

2,026,397 

1,390,479 

170,000 

3,860,000 

6,000,000 

3,900.000 

14,200,000 

30,000 

660,000 

280,000 


43,236,629 


1,063,376 

86,232 

967,610 

4,229,166 

2,241,478 

1,918,704 

1,666,668 

210,000 

4,660,000 

7,600,000 

4,460,000 

16,300,000 

30,600 

680,000 

270,000 


47,226,138 


2,426,071 

2,399,814 

181,262 

2.110.266 

8,819,168 

4,466.339 

3,944,101 

2,966,147 

380,000 

8,500,000 

13,600,000 

8,360.000 

30,600,000 

60,600 

1,330,000 

660.000 


90,481,667 


Stocks on 
Dec. 31 
1932 
880,000 
720,789 
77,177 
617,414 
770,000 
2,301,969 
3,809,923 
622,646 
663,693 
264,804 


2,112,000 

6,000,000 


17,830,314 
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COLOMBIA. 


The local cotton mill which operated an average of 32^ hours 
a week during IQ31 is now operating 40 hours per week. American 
cotton is sometimes imported to supply the needs of the Barran- 
quilla mill. However, this year’s cotton crop was reported to be 
a good one and sufficient to supply the domestic needs. 


COTTON SPINDLES IN THE SMALLER SUNDRY 

COUNTRIES. 


{According to returns received by ike Inteinational Cotton Federation ) 



1913 

1920 

1930 

1933 

Bulgana 

16,000 

16,000 

20,400 

20,400 

Turkey 

40,000 

40,000 

99,164 

100.400 

Greece 

63,898 

73,898 

212,000 

230.700 

Egypt 

20,000 

20.000 

63,000 

87.672 

Indo-China 

40,000 

60,000 

70,000 

60,000 

Argentine .. 

7.000 

16,000 

27,692 

46,002 

Peru 

46.000 

60»000 

66,000 

86,926 

Colombia .. 

20,000 

26,000 

44,366 

44,366 

Ecuador .. 

6,000 

6,000 

35,000 

40,368 

Venezuela .. 

11.000 

19,000 

48,000 

46.632 

Guatemala.. 

4,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Australia .. 

.. — 

— 

24,000 

23,940 

Cyprus 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,888 

Yugo-Slavia 

. in Austria 

76,000 

146,400 

146,408 

Bolivia 


— 

6,000 

6.000 

Roumama 

6.000 

23,000 

34,000 

34,000 

Esthoma .. 

.. in Russia 

— 

567,000 

538,694 

Latvia 


16,000 

118,000 

127,624 

Korea 

— 

.— 

31,000 

31,000 

Persia 

• • ■ 

16,000 

40,000 

40,000 


m je '2 I jr ^ 2 

li "J 
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BRITISH EMPIRE COTTON CROWING. 


A Standing Committee of the House of Commons lecently 
had under consideration the Cotton Industries Bill, which 
proposes to prolong the duration of the Cotton Industry ^ct 
Tg23 (which expires on July 17 nexty for five years 

The Bill also substitutes a contribution at the late of id pei 
^00 lbs gross instead of 3d payable b\ cotton spinners to the 
Fmpire Cotton Growing Corporation 

The clauses of the Bill were agreed to without discussion, and 
the measure was reported without amendment for the third reading 

Since Juh 18 1930, the id per 500 lbs gross rate has operated 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES ON COTTON TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Freight rates on transit shipments ol cotton from Bremen and 
Hamburg ha\e been reduced to such an extent that it is thou^t 
to be no longer to the advantage of the spinners m Czechoslo\ iixia 
to route their shipments through Gd'vnia instead of through the 
German ports, according to the Frankfurter Zeiiung The reduc¬ 
tion of the freight rates is a result of the nf gotiations between the 
German railwajs, the Czechoslovak cotton spinners and the 
Bremen Cotton Exchange 

It is further reported that negotiations are to be commenced 
shortly between Poland and Czechoslovakia wnth a view to making 
Gdynia a free port lor Czechoslovakia It is understood that the 
aim IS to attract Czechoslovakian exporting industnes to Gdynia 
namelv those dependent on the import of raw materials, these 
would be worked up in Gdynia and exported from there 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF COTTON GOODS 

IN U.S.A. 


According to statistics recently issued, the per capita con¬ 
sumption of cotton goods in the United States m 1932 amounted to 
48 86 square yards, compared with 54 88 square yards in 1931, and 
50 14 square yards in 1930 Ten years ago, 1 e, 1922, the per 
capita consumption was 71 89 square 3rards 
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U.S. NATIONAL COTTON WEEK TO BE HELD AGAIN. 


National cotton week will be held this vear in the United States 
from May 15 to May 20. As was the case in former years, the 
purpose of this “ week ” will be to aid in the promotion of the sales 
of various types of cotton goods and apparel and to centre the 
attention of the consummg public on the style and quality develop¬ 
ments that have taken place in cotton manufacturing. It is reported 
that more than 25,000 retail establishments will actively participate 
in this annual celebration of the cotton industry. 


EFFORT TO INCORPORATE MOTH REPELLANTS 
IN DYESTUFFS IN U.S.A. 


Recognizing the extent of the ravages of the clothes-moth and 
the fact that its damages run into millions of dollars, Mr. H. E. 
Ritchey, Textile Foundation Research Fdlow, is attempting to 
develop moth-repellant textile dyes to provide “built-in” pro¬ 
tection. While many of the patented mothproof agents are effective, 
it is believed that the chief difficulty lies in defective methods of 
application. 

One commercial dye which is moth-repellant is reported on the 
market, but for practical commercial purposes and widespread moth¬ 
proofing through such means, it is recognized that it will be 
necessai^ to develop a wide range of such dyes. This research 
study aims to determine the retention properties of a moth repellant 
when combined with dyes and the effects of such a combination 
upon the qualities of the dyes. 

{JJnited Stales Department of Commerced) 


GRADE AND STAPLE REPORT DATES. 


Reports on the grade and staple of the 1933-34 cotton crop will 
be released by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, on the following dates: — 

November 3, 193^ (12 o’clock noon'): — 

On cotton ginned prior to October 1, 103,3. 

December i, IQ33 (12 o’clock noon"): — 

On cotton ginned prior to November i, 1933. 

January 5, 1934 (i 3 o’clock noon): — 

On cotton ginned prior to December i, 1933. 

April 13, 1934 (12 o’clock noon):— 

On the total crop. 

No definite date has as yet been determined for the release of 
the repeurt on the grade and staple of cotton on hand on August i. 
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RUSSIAN COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN 


It IS reported that imi orts of Russian cotton at Liverpool in 1932 
amounted to 6/ 000 bales This figure is considerably below the 
imports for 1931 and it is expected that the imports for the current 
year will show a further decline Port stocks of Russian cotton 
at the end of January 1933 amounted to 58 000 bales against 
loi 000 bales at the end of Januaiy 19^2 


TWISTLESS YARN 


\n entirely new and novel t3rpe of yarn has recently been put 
on the market 

The \arn is known as Rayallen and doe not contain anj 
twist whatsoever when woven into cloth the ■ya.rn which is used 
as weft imparts a silky and soft finish and is saic to be no weaker 
than cloth made of ordinal y yam 

The 'v am is manufactured by coating the 3- arn with an adhesive 
hy means of a coating machine which precedes the spinning frames 
after being wo\en the adhesive is washed out of the clotih prior 
to finishing 

Knitted fabrics made of this yam also show a decided lustre 
and soft feel The name of the firm producing tlie yam is Rayallen 
Ltd HiU End Holcombe Nr Bury 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


YARN EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Three months ended March 31. 


Soviet Union (Russia) 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Poland (including Danlzig) 

Germany 

Netherlands .. 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland .. 

Italy .. 

Austria 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Yugoslavia .. 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

Turkey 

China (including Hong Kong) 
United States of Amenca 
Brazil 

Argentine Republic 
Britisli India— 

Bombay, via Karachi 
Bombay, via Other Ports 


Bombay (Total) .. 

Madras 

Bengal, Assam. Bihar and Orissa 
Burma 

British Malaya 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 

Counts— 

Up to 40.S 

Over 40's up to 80’s 

Over 80’s up to 120’S' ., 

Over I20's 

Grey, Unbleached .. 

Bleached and Dyed 


March 

lb. 

17,212,000 

10,805,900 

13,892,400 

12,773,200 


1931 

1932 

1933 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

87,300 

1,000 

... 

329,000 

740.600 

734,900 

900,500 

1.833.600 

966,600 

393,600 

651.200 

721.100 

228,900 

309.900 

816,400 

6,861.900 

8.843,100 

7,521,900 

6,969.200 

6,377.200 

3,158,400 

1,243.800 

969,400 

1,464,000 

1,328.600 

277.000 

241,700 

1,669,200 

1,019,600 

893.400 

97,200 

121.900 

178.800 

249,700 

248,200 

196.500 

483,700 

452,800 

261,000 

756,900 

740,200 

669.600 

405,700 

712,000 

302.900 

1,837,800 

3,677,000 

4,862.600 

134,100 

306.400 

416,100 

711,500 

6.441.100 

436.700 

335,300 

312,300 

248.900 

493.300 

338,800 

868,100 

503,100 

924,500 

1.347,600 

78,700 

81.500 

103.300 

740.600 

947,300 

590,600 

819,300 

1,028,800 

693,000 

1.206.400 

2.219,000 

1,319.900 

677,000 

643.800 

566.100 

116,300 

261,500 

160,200 

35,700 

109,100 

46,600 

675,400 

1,305,800 

1,467,100 

365,300 

623,600 

648,400 

2,608,000 

3.692.300 

4.113,100 

15,106,200 

21,047.900 

19.306.800 

11,944,300 

17,517,700 

11,600,400 

3,028,300 

4,634,600 

3,986,700 

426,800 

573,300 

407,500 

28,219,200 

39,460,000 

30.906,300 

3.184,400 

4,223,600 

4,394,100 


& 

1,184,159 

939,558 

1,012,621 

957,034 


Three months 
ended March 31 


lb. 

53,067.000 

31.403.600 

43.673.600 
36,300,400 


£ 

3,726,282 

2.716,706 

3.228.226 

2,687.366 
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CLOTH EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark . 

Germany .. 

Netherlands- 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 
Spain and Canary Islands 

Italy . 

Austria 
Greece 
Roumama .. 

Turkey .. • , . 

Syria 

. 

Morocco 

Foreign West Africa 
Foreign East Afnca 

Iraq . 

Persia 

Dutch East Indies 
Philippine Islands 
Siam 
China 

Japan . 

Umted States of America 

Cuba . 

Mexico 

Central America .. 

Colombia .. 

Venezuela . 

Ecuador .. 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil . 

Uruguay .. 

Boli\'ia 

Argentine Republic 
Irish Free State .. 

British West Africa 
British South Afnca 
British East Afnca 
British India— 

Bombay, via Karachi 
Bombay, via Other Ports 


Three months ended March 31. 

1931 1932 1933 

sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. 


6.648.600 

3.861.600 

7.248.100 

8.557.700 

6.370.400 

4.708.100 

1,830,800 

11,313,900 

2.894.600 

660,900 

1,069,000 

1,267,800 

9.361.700 

2.748.400 
14,713,000 

4,016,700 

13,999,000 

8.161.900 
7,099,400 

1.638.700 

7.224.900 

1.870.700 

10,499,100 

1.284.400 
2,669,000 

13.736.800 
1,266,000 

3.113.600 

1.763.400 
1,069,200 

1.979.400 

8.343.400 

4.277.900 

1.366.600 

1.125.600 

2.134.700 

972,100 

3,166,200 

226,400 

21,019,600 

6.276.700 

19,430,200 

12.428.800 

2.707.600 

41,130,700 

13,909,300 


6.706.900 

6.239.400 

9.282.900 

7.619.400 

11,418,900 

4.326.900 

696.600 

11.133.100 

2.177.200 

930.600 

684.800 

1.877.600 

7.762.600 

3.727.700 

6,490,800 

2.293.300 

19.242.700 

10.687.600 

10,227,300 

1.902.700 

14.102.600 

6.697.700 

13.423.100 
1.039,600 

1.763.600 
41,925,000 

1.467.700 

2.690.700 

1.201.400 

396,400 

2.192.200 

7.296.600 
4,910,000 

678.800 

2,225,100 
1,012,600 

606.600 

1.606.700 

321,100 

20.868.600 

6.853.700 
34,730.000 

11,214.800 

3.633.300 

60,947.400 

23,653,600 


4,820,800 

4.102.600 
12.081,400 

7.906.600 

6.863.900 

4.216.700 
1,009,900 

16,824.000 

2,392.400 

939.800 

1,086,300 

1.329.300 

6,218,100 

2.902.700 

10,327,200 

1,788.200 

21.972.600 

11,417,100 

16.920.400 

2.666,600 

4.166.900 

1.718.600 

5.284.300 
816,000 

2.529.600 

17.270.600 

813,300 

3.437.100 

1.484.900 

607.400 
4,046,900 

16,960,700 

7,192.000 

1.336.600 

1.306.700 

790,900 

1.294,800 

2,839,000 

194.400 

31.900.600 

7.296.100 

38.229.400 

26,811,800 

2.669.600 

64.788.600 

36.216,800 


Bombay (Total) 

Madras 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa .. 
Burma .. 

British Malaya. 

Ceylon . 

Hong Kong . 

Australia. 

New ZesJand 

CMada. 

British West India Islands and British 

Guiana . 

Other Countries.. 


65,040,000 

16.940.300 

20.919.200 

7,399,800 

4,386.300 

3,766,200 

23.940,500 

24.978.300 

6.382.900 

6.819.900 

3.021,600 

20.864.200 


74.600.900 

13.170.400 

26.926.800 

12.275.900 

12.364.900 

3,860,700 

33.710.400 

36,113.700 

10.121.400 

8.240,600 

6.597,500 

20,184.100 


100,006,300 

13,058,600 

66.612.000 

6,974.500 

6,792,000 

3,137.000 

14,048,100 

39,192,700 

8.360.600 

9,849.400 

6.264.600 

23.817,500 
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CLOTH EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM—Cow/^?. 


Grey, Unbleached 
Bleached .. 

Pnnted 

Dyed in the Piece 
Manufactured of Dyed Yarn 


Three months ended March 31, 
1931 1932 1933 


sq, yds. 
66,851,000 

167.983.600 
70,825,000 

108.400.600 
24,360,100 


sq yds. 
98,482.700 
198,093,300 

90,213,600 
146,148,100 
29,992.000 


sq. yds. 
108.092.800 
210,464,200 
97,016.900 
166.047,100 
30,134,400 


March 

sq. yds, Un. yds. £ 

1913 .. — 660,905,000 7,616,417 

1931 .. 136,444,400 142,481,300 3,161,486 

1932 .. 202.686,900 216,140,900 4,100,742 

1933 .. 209.862,300 216,949,400 4,064,832 


Three months ended March 31 
sq. yds. lin. yds. £ 

— 1,773,424,100 24,040.640 

438,410,300 461.214.000 10,276,796 

662,930.600 697,444,900 11.332,501 
601.764,400 622,247,500 11,604,547 


EXPORTS OF COTTON AND ARTIFICIAT, SILK MIXED PIECE GOODS 
FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Compared + or — 
■with Exports 

Exports during 12 months 12 months endmg 


Country 

ending December, 1932 
sq. 3 ^s. £ 

December, 1931 
sq. yds. 

British India 

.. 6,181.466 

131,747 

+ 

4.414.498 

Australia 

.. 6,166,762 

327.982 

+ 

1,916,600 

Canada 

.. 4,603,164 

217,397 

+ 

2,660 

British South Africa 

.. 2,748,780 

167.387 


1,129,600 

New 7ealand 

.. 2.691.477 

147,414 

+ 

924,300 

British West Africa 

.. 1,948,444 

61,962 

+ 

748,314 

Netherlands 

.. 1.862,689 

84,151 

+ 

1.268,855 

Dutch East Indies 

.. 1.729.233 

62,942 

+ 

769,666 

China (includmg Hong Kong] 

.. 1,101,364 

60,795 

+ 

370,702 

Argentina .. 

821,647 

46,000 

+ 

36,795 

Egypt . 

771.435 

26,649 

— 

229,997 

Ceylon 

714,830 

14,648 

+ 

318,704 

Straits Settlements and Malav States 497,274 

23,572 

+ 

364,074 

Other countries 

.. 12,606.181 

537,641 


— 

Total—all markets .. 

.. 44,333,336 

1,919,987 

+20,878,773 
+ £298.643 


ITALY. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. JAN. 1 to DEC. 31. 1932. 


Unmercerued Bleached Unmercerized 


Country of Origin 

Cotton 

Q.l> 

Waste 

% 

vam 

g.u % 

yam 

Qi % 

cloth 

Q.U % 

Vd%et 
Q.U % 

Austria •. 

^ . - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

212 

3 

— 

— 

Bdglum 

*. - 

— 

— 

— 

243 

12 

101 


4 

— 

Cwcho-SJovaldB 

. . • 

— 

— 


— 

— . 

049 

16 

55 

22 

France .. 

.. 2,713 

7 

257 

12 

1.197 

03 

337 

5 

10 

4 

Germany 

.. 10,008 

25 

30 

2 

409 

20 

1,389 

23 

102 

41 

Great Britain 

.. 3,503 

9 

1,609 

76 

57 

8 

1,833 

31 

54 

22 

Switzerland 

.. S.613 

9 

159 

8 

— 



5 

1 


Japan ,. 

India ., 
EOTt .. 

Toms 

U^A. 

.. 116 



— 



165 

3 

— 

— 

6,627 

14 


- 

- ■ 


** 

_ 



y. 10,U3 

26 

** 



_ 

396 

3 



Other Countries 

.. 3,836 

10 

40 

2 

34 


590 

0 

24 

11 

Total 1932 

• * 39,669 

100 

2413 

100 

1,040 

100 

6,055 

100 

247 

100 

Total 1981 


— 

8,354 

— 

^161 

— 

7,684 

— 

953 

-- 
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riALIAN LXPORIS OF COllON YARN. 1 'lO DEC. 31. 1932. 


YARNS. 





Uumercenzed 

Meicenzed 

Bleached 

Country of Origin 



Qii 

0 

fO 

Q .11 

/O 

gii 

% 

Albania 

i m 


1,734 

1 

— 

1 

97 

1 

Austria . 

• 


15,409 

5 

68 

— 

- - 

Belgium 

m » 


— 

— 

328 

— 

— 

•-- 

Bulgaria 



43,73 L 

16 

4 

6 

" 

Czeclio-Slo\ akid 



— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

Denmark 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 



94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Germany 



2,768 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Great Britain 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Greece ,, 



1,163 

— 

164 

2 

641 

7 

Yugoslavia 



40,837 

15 

1,010 

12 

1.647 

19 

Lettland 



— 

— 

•— 

— 

~ 

— 

Lithuania 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alalta .. 



412 

— 

— 

— 

92 

1 

Norway 



— 

— 

— 

-—• 

— 

—. 

Netherlands .. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Roumama 



85,275 

31 

1,347 

16 

2,248 

26 

Russia .. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spam -. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 

• 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland 



6,743 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey in Europe 



8,342 

3 

1,282 

15 

40 

— 

Hungarv* 



— 

— 

166 

1 

1 

— 

Cyprus 



— 

— 

32 

— 

'— 

— 

Chma 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aegean Islands 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Geoi^a 

« 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bntish India and Ceylon 

♦ • 


83 

— 

C) 

M 

— 

— 

— 

Dutch East Indies , 

f 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mesopotamia .. 



—. 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

—. 

Palestine 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria .. 



__ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Fed Malay States 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Turkey in Asia 



5,232 

2 

348 

4 

1,309 

16 

British Central Africa 



—. 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

Portuguese Africa 



—► 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bntish Colonies in Afnca 



—. 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

—, 

Spanish Afnca 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . 



2,514 

1 

78 

1 

1,018 

12 

Entrea 

• « 


5,616 

2 

— 

— 

—- 


Lybia .. 

* • 


2,968 

1 

— 

— 

168 

2 

Morocco 

• ■ 


2,866 

1 

331 

4 

402 

5 

Italian Somaliland .. 

« * 


_ 

_ 




-, - 

Turns .. 

« • 


1,618 

1 

-- 

—, 

13 


Argentina 

• ■ 


20,016 

10 

2,570 

29 

97 

1 

Brazil . . 



142 



— 

r . 

Canada. . 

* • 




- 




Chili 



842 

T -, 


- --- 

71 

1 

Colombia 

■ • 


- 




Costa Rica 

a • 


— 

- - 

_, 

■ - 

, , 


Cuba .. 



- 

■ ■ - 


- ■ 


_ 

Ecuador 



■ 


_ 

_ 



Mexico 

a a 


■ 

■ 

_ 

_ 



Panama 

• ♦ 



_ 



_ 


Peru 

U.S.A . 

Uruguay 

a a 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a a 

a « 


6,336 

2 




•w> 

Venezu^ 

a « 


*** 

_ 

, 

- ■ ■ 



Other Countries ., 

« a 


16.424 

6 

924 

ij 

827 

]0 

Total 1932 

A a 


279,395 

100 

8,650 

100 

8,667 

100 

Total 1031 

a a 


203.072 

— 

11,990 

— 

8 642 

















4iS COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS JAN. 1 to DEC. 31. 1932. 





Piece 

Goods. 




Country of Origin 

Unmercerized 

Mercerized 

Mixed with 

Others 

Q.li 




rayon 



Albania 

% 

Q.li 

0/ 

/o 

QU 

% 

0.li 

% 

4,918 

1 

111 

1 

71 

1 

39 


Austria 

62(5 

— 

38 

— 

— 

- ■ -■ 



Belgium 

— 

— 

— 

—p. 


— -- 

21 


Bulgaria 

1,126 

— 

67 

1 

15 

_ 


Czecho-SIovakia 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 



Denmark 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 



France 

1,080 

— 

13 

— 

— 

_ 

2,272 

21 

Germany 

398 

— 

33 

— 

6 

— 

04 

1 

Great Britain 

2,274 

1 

— 

— 

7l 

1 

921 

8 

Greece 

6,099 

2 

232 

3 

161 

2 

20 

Yugoslavia .. 

8,202 

3 

384 

5 

37 

1 

146 

1 

Lettland 

— 

— 

33 

— 

— 

_ 


Lithuania 

— 

— 

82 

1 

_ 


■ ■ 


Malta 

1,943 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

30 


Norway 

— 

— 

130 

2 

— 

— 



Netherlands 

1,009 

— 

238 

3 

7 

_ 

648 

6 

Poland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


Roumama .. 

9,968 

3 

1,312 

16 

— 

_ 

90 

1 

Russia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Spain 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

1,226 

z 

190 

2 

— 

— 

240 

2 

Turkey in Europe . 

13,816 

5 

319 

4 

1.438 

20 

4 


Hungary- 

9B 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

Cyprus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 


China 

2.345 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

Aegean Islands 

546 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5« 

1 

Georgia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

British India & Ceylon 

11,937 

4 

154 

2 

100 

1 

... _ _ 

- — 

Dutch East Indies 

5,479 

2 

21 

— 

39 

1 

, - 


Mesopotamia 

6,077 

2 

235 

3 

106 

1 

— 

— - 

Palestine 

3,7S8 

1 

54 

1 



Syria 

— 

— 

510 

6 

217 

3 


— 

Fed. Malay States .. 

^960 

- 


— 

- 

— 


_ 

Turkey in Asia 

17,455 

5 

651 

8 

2,175 

32 

_ _ 

—- 

British Central Africa 

6,567 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

_ 

Portuguese Africa .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

201 


Briti^ Colonies in Africa — 

— 

— 

— 

24 

— 

40 

_ 

Spanish Africa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt 

46,846 

14 

800 

10 

165 

2 

145 

1 

Eritrea 

19,953 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lybia 

9,379 

3 

— 

— 

68 

1 

291 

3 

IMorocco 

17,232 

5 

854 

10 

n,987 

28 

— 

— 

Italian Somaliland .. 

7,669 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis 

419 

— 


o 

— 

— 

257 

2 

Argentina .. 

78,014 

25 

427 

5 

39 

1 

37 

— 

Brazil 

128 

— 

109 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94 

1 

Chili 

663 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 

Colombia 

— 

— 

48 

1 

— 

— 

12 


Costa Rica .. 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.—. 

— 

Cuba.. 

309 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


—^ 

Ecuador 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Mexico 

24 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Panama 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Peru 

1,731 

1 

82 

1 

24 

— 

— 

—, 

U.S.A . 

4,444 

1 

no 

1 

31 

— 

4,917 

44 

Uruguay 

3,458 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Venezuela ., 

1,330 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

other Countries .. 

30,119 

9 

1,053 

12 

317 

4 

726 

6 

Total 1932 . . 

331,811 

100 

8,449 

100 

7,152 

100 

11,382 

100 







BIB 



« Total 1931 .. 

367.208 

— 

11,169 

— 

4,080 

— 

11,218 



wm^BBrnam 

was 

wBmamm. 

mmmt 

HtaWB 









COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF RAYON YARNS. 


To 

Germany 
British India 
China 
Spain 

Switzerland 
Austria .. 
France .. 
Egypt .. 
Portugal 
Great Britain 
Argentine 
Japan 
Sweden .. 
Roumania 
Yugoslavia 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Others ., 

Total 


Year Year 

1932 1031 

Metric Tons 


4.083 

2,830 

2,327 

1,676 

1,461 

737 

666 

326 

288 

276 

243 

171 

170 

147 

136 

134 

106 

1,260 


4,830 

1.891 

6,913 

1.466 

1.468 

1,470 

467 

283 

187 

174 

246 

776 

71 

140 

216 

99 

26 

1,266 


10,914 20.987 


ITALIAN EXPORTS Oh ALL-RAYON FABRICS 


To 

Great Britain 
Bntish India 
Holland 
Egypt .. 
United States 
Argentine 
Uruguay 
Others ., 

Total 


1932 1931 

Metric Tons 


284 

282 

208 

91 

197 

102 

146 

333 

144 

81 

131 

224 

96 

111 

862 

896 

2.056 

2,110 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF COTTON AND RAYON MIXTURES. 


’ To 

United States 
Morocco 
Argentine 
Egypt .. 
Great Britain 
British India 
Mesopotamia 
Turkey .. 
S3rria 
Others .. 

Total 


1932 1931 

Metric Tons 


1,362 

916 

668 

037 

234 

394 

194 

846 

169 

128 

159 

278 

126 

234 

116 

136 

109 

263 

827 

1,078 

3,964 

4,898 


419 
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rOTTOX TRADE STATISTICS 


JAPAN. 

QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF COTTON CLOTHS EXPORTED 
FROM JAPAN DURINO H»32 AND 1981. 

Ghey Cloth Bli vchld Cotton Printed and Yarv-dyed 


Piece Goods Cotton Piece Goods 



Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 


Year ending Year ending 

Year ending 

Year ending 

Year ending 

Year ending 


Dec., 1932 

Dec,. 1931 

Dec ,1932 

Dec ,1931 

Dec., 1932 

Dec .,1931 

Sbangbai .. 

9,806,913 

20,671,949 

5,249,907 

25,642,102 

10,891,222 

86,207,460 sq, yds. 


1,410,392 

2,119,831 

840,271 

3,810,781 

4,378,255 

18,031,485 yen 

Txentsiii 

5,068,412 

7,915,494 

14,689,963 

8,439,806 

52,968,74‘J 

34,175,896 sq. vds. 


707,213 

1,143,917 

2,062,331 

1,213,530 

11,345,861 

6,563,327 yen 

Tsingtdo ,, 

2,087,982 

3,838,594 

8,691,686 

6,120,‘)39 

50*421,192 

16,055,736 sq. >ds. 


337,421) 

260,849 

5,247,721 

733.518 

12,482,088 

3,418,828 yen 

Dairen 

34,858,070 

12,971,844 

8,728,482 

0,408,892 

45,217,883 

18,208,582 sq. ^ tls 


5,169.096 

1,720,710 

1,199,913 

854,788 

9,125,860 

3,541,108 yen 

Hankow ., 

77,468 

688,585 

4,432,619 

2,048,945 

7,780,366 

4,475,612 sq ^ds. 


11,800 

82,183 

649,817 

421,752 

1,391,043 

871,665 yen 

Manchuria.. 

4,877,147 

6,026,747 

1,203,928 

3,438,266 

9,085,5^ 

11,581,494 sq. yd*a. 


768,772 

812,080 

175,499 

484,110 

2,310,777 

2,244,809 yen 

Other China 

29,717 

391,616 

66,146 

796,373 

92,775 

2,822,188 sq vdt 


4,863 

67,144 

9,323 

106,563 

19,935 

400,767 yen 

Hong Kong 

8,724,600 

11,558,895 

4,621,212 

14,231,460 

10,162,318 

37,«)27,305 sq, yds 


1,264,755 

1,510,619 

625,325 

2,010,150 

1,805,454 

6,214,610 yen 

Siam 

3,668,752 

473,880 

8,211,740 

1,15o,6t>4 

12,521,851 

4,156,106 sq vds 


448,005 

60,942 

1,088,285 

144,259 

1,800,641 

576,537 yen 

Phihppines.. 

813,914 

2,142,032 

1,312,268 

3,400,408 

19,282,835 

27,834,597 sq vds. 


96,491 

297,467 

180,340 

483,234 

2,491,628 

3,380,457 yen 

Dutch Indies 

70,680,040 

47,915,463 

00,467,209 

22,084,870 

215,080,420 

142,006,422 sq. yds. 


8,026,636 

5,363,391 

9,703,113 

3,157,840 

32,482,375 

19,761,819 yen 

Singapore .. 

6,372,087 

1,909,873 

28,616,755 

4,482,245 

52,170,572 

34,926,924 sq. vds. 


796,363 

282,042 

3,029,763 

625,601 

7,397,323 

4,405,402 yen 

Austraha .. 

20,049,787 

12,700,204 

3,129,283 

951,620 

13,983,348 

7,734,718 sq. yds 


2,321,102 

1,613,462 

461,059 

124,944 

2,267,333 

1,177,327 yen 

Bntirii India 

314,824,393 

246,765,592 

142,982,957 

67,603,754 

186,701,104 

90,372,205 sq. yds 


34,664460 

28,051,791 

18,638,443 

8,559,736 

27,342,983 

13,299,274 yen 

French India 

372,350 

265,277 

169,336 

— 

11,280 

3,374 sq. yds. 


36,179 

a0,ffi5l 

21,800 


1,947 

2,250 yen 

Egypt 

88,066,134 

56,239,787 

20,606,676 

3,147,768 

86,842,885 

43,505,442 sq, yds. 


10,970,755 

7,950,485 

2,875,290 

408,596 

13,219,166 

6,492^57 yen 

Other Africa 

68,346,126 

55,095,981 

21,937,581 

12,668,497 

73,747,193 

54,25339 sq, yds. 


8,160,266 

7,118,105 

2,802,624 

1,595,159 

10,704,709 

7,656,505 yen 

Balkan States 

224!32,778 

9,008,307 

3,985,739 

781,167 

15,096,550 

8,578,136 sq. ydb 


2,626,230 

1.049,699 

603,7«i4 

107,432 

2,471,018 

1,233,870 yen 

Sth. America 

8,682,187 

8,187,270 

3*879,932 

870,861 

14,373,709 

7.521,101 sq. yds. 


1,243,392 

1,148,633 

640,805 

128,924 

2,233,416 

986,697 yen 

Aden 

51,815,620 

29,960,280 

4,487,706 

1,604,336 

4,640,613 

2,901,093 sq. yds. 


6,168,281 

3,617,163 

585,760 

193,235 

072,690 

427,378 yen 

Arabia, Persia 

18,230,101 

21,672,148 

7,395,691 

2,626,487 

17,460,736 

10,218,464 sq. yds. 


2,276,117 

2,969,050 

972,270 

360,174 

2.707,647 

2,844,526 yen 

Others 

9,361,750 

5.685,747 

2,776,725 

1,690,843 

9,787,194 

7,597,770 sq. yds. 


1423,r38 

698,421 

402,816 

229.121 

1,460,926 

1,140,887 yen 

Total .. 

708,990,927 

559,877,561 

359,692,600 

180,993,343 

924,186,638 

602,161,964 sqo'ds. 


88,764,915 

68,239,904 

48,816,331 

20,661,747 

160,979,050 

104.661,716 yen 
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QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF DYED. PRINTED AND YARN-DYED 
COTTON PIECE GOODS EXPORTED FROM JAPAN DURING 1932 &103L 




Year ending 
Dec Slst, 1932 

Year ending 
Dec. Slst. 1931 

Dyed dnlls 


8,936,367 

1,640,263 

3.966,663 sq. yds 
640,174 yen 

Dyed jeans 


44,872,948 

6,763,781 

32,442,330 sg 3 ^ 3 . 
4,466.857 yen 

Printed jeans . . 


120,419,148 

17,987,521 

90,062,318 sq. yds 
13,408,862 yen 

T cloth 


17,790.540 

2,487,076 

26,113,264 sq. yds 
3,186,163 yen 

Dyed sateen dnll 

• • 

78,336,659 

18,444,137 

62,303,708 sq yds 
14,647,269 yen 

Printed sateen drill 


9,905,060 

2.420.320 

3,630,632 sq yds 
2,093,615 yen 

Dyed shirting 


45,174,000 

5,686.699 

46,039,231 sq yds, 
6,664,158 yen 

Printed shirting 


148,430,110 

19,449,648 

63,649.448 &q yds 
8,203,668 yen 

Serge . . 


33,467,876 

12,280,612 

29,367,346 sq. yds. 
6,640,683 yen 

Striped dnlls, jeans, tiviUs (yaxn-dyed) 


181.099,928 

26,086,997 

165,366,221 sq. vds 
23,003,387 yen' 

Twills and cords 


10.898,526 

2,347,060 

6.696,718 sq yds 
1,346,837 yen 

Dyed flannel .. ... 

w « 

26,589,837 

4,386,061 

19.826,212 sq yds 
3,063,700 yen 

Printed flannel 

• • 

26,016,627 

4,599,089 

22,009,173 sq yds 
3.899.017 yen 

Crape ,, 


28,138,467 

3,357,565 

22,397,068 sq 3^3 
2,684,377 yen 

Poplin . • 


14.109,648 

3.166.761 

6,687,226 sq. yds. 
1,548,364 yen 

Others . . 


109,983,017 

19,987,680 

56,824,617 sq. yds 
10,376,704 yen 

Total 

• • 

924.186.638 

130,979.039 

662,161,964 sq. yds. 
104,661,716 yen 

QUANTITIES OF GREY COTTON 

PIECE GOODS EXPORTED FROM 

JAPAN DURING 1932 AND 1931, 
Year ending 
Dec 31st, 1932 

Year ending 
Dec 31,1931 

Dnlls. 

« « 

23.862.061 

3,594.277 

24,333,668 sq. yds. 
3,813,958 yen 

Joanns •« «■ •* 

V 4 

9.096.625 

1,368,236 

9,617,262 sq. yds 
1,364,671 yen 

Shirting: over 40 in 

• 4 

211,669,642 

21,767,914 

132,174,923 sq, yds. 
13.692,747 yea 

under 40 in 


152,668,716 

18.561,658 

120.160,716 sq. yds. 
14,396,196 yen 

Sheeting . 

■ m 

227,611,076 

27,675.880 

179,406,686 sq. yds. 
23,174,332 yen 

Dhooty 

• % 

64,468,004 

7,337;477 

68,280,607 sq. yds. 
8,091,675 yen 

T cloth 


34,227,968 

3,814,708 

14,272,997 sq. yds. 
1,694,636 yen 

Inutaidon nankeens .. 

m 4 

13.036,637 

2,086,029 

2,467,802 sq. yds. 
329,555 yen 

Flannels 

• * 

2.199,906 

449,246 

1,785,036 sq. yds. 
334,500 yen 

Sateen drill 

* m 

3,277,644 

677.937 

1,913,424 sq. yds. 
288,222 yen 

Canvas . 

* * 

3,765,476 

1,117,483 

3,652,970 sq. yds. 
948,492 yen 

Others. 

» • 

3.220.479 

424,170 

1,802,664 sq. yds. 
222,212 yen 

Total «« •• •• *• 

* * 

748,990,927 

88,764,916 

660,877,661 sq. yds. 
68,239,994 yen 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF BLEACHED COTTON PIECE GOODS 
EXPORTED FROM JAPAN DURING 1932 AND 1931. 


Year ending 
Dec. 31st, 1932 


Drills and jeans 

Shirting, cambric nainsook, jaconet and mnU 
Over 31 in. 

Under 31 in 

Crape .. 

Others .. 

Total . 


14,262,763 

2,039,632 

304,505,884 

40,853,874 

18,405,404 

2.634,161 

4,121,721 

476,966 

18,296,888 

2,811,695 

359,592,660 

48,816,331 


Year ending 
Dec. 31st, 1931 
6.099,947 sq yds 
849,032 yen 

163,004.188 sq. yds 
21,844,360 yen 
9,380,213 sq. yds 
1,421,616 yen 
5,762,785 sq. yds. 

744,134 yen 
5,306,210 sq yds 
803 615 yen 
189,993,343 sq yds. 
25,664,747 yen 


t'.OTTON YARN EXPORTATION FROM JAPAN (WITH COUNTS) 

AT 40 BUNDLES. 

Total from Jan 1 to Dec. 31, 1932. 


For 



14’s & 




48's& 



20’t. 

16’s 

below 

32’s 

40*s 

42's 

above 

Total 

Shanghai 

n 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

35] 

42 

Dairen 

1,8031 

853 

2724 

231 

84 

412] 

33 

3,614 

Manchuria .. 

1,968“ 

982 

166“ 

207 

21 

9701 

176 

4,471 

\da Antiing 









China 

45 

90 

7 

13() 

13* 

694 

111 

1,116] 

Hong Kong 

7894 

670 

375 

3,6174 

26 

888 

49 

8.414 

Philippine .. 
Bombay 

2714 

— 


120" 

223 

6] 

303] 

925 

5,2464 

— 

— 

2,143 

2,024J 

9,876 

16,230 

36.619 

Calcutta 

30' 

— 

— 

519§ 

5,147 

985] 

1,480 

8,162 

India 

84 

10 

— 

368 

2,137i 

1,814] 

2,492] 

7,106] 

Dutch India 

2,841 

43i 

2694 

704 

3,163 

568 

382] 

7,328 

Sanfrancisco 

345 




120 

26 

19 

616] 

Cen America 

l,186i 

178^ 

768 

554 

199 

— 

18 

2,396] 

Egypt 

l,831i 

117 

118 

— 

25 

784] 

15 

2,891 

Australia 

5404 

337 

990 

13\ 

4 

40 

44 

1,989 

Others 

2,604| 

27 

23J 

127] 

298 

1,663] 

246 

4,980 

Total 

I9,588i 

3,328 

2,086J 

9,833 

13,380] 

18.718] 

21,636 

89,470 


U.S.S.R. 


OUTFIT OF TEXTILES IX FEBRUARY, 1«3S. 


Cotton yarn (tons) .. 

Cotton unfinished goods (m 1,000 sq. metres) 
Cotton finished go^s (in 1,000 sq. metres) 

Woollen yam (tons) . 

Woollen unfini^ed goods (1,000 metres) 
Woollen finished goods (1,000 metres) .. 

Flax yam (tons) . 

linen (l.OdO metre.s) 

Socks and stockings (1,000,000 pairs) 

Knitted underwear (in 1,000) 

Knitted garments (in 1,000) 

Footwear (in 1,000 pairs). 



•^0 oi Plan. 

27,956 

100-7 

223,069 

99-6 

214,000 

103-5 

3,866 

96-6 

8,109 

94-0 

7,784 

92-8 

4,319 

100-7 

11,990 

103-0 

12-4 

82-3 

1,074 

77-S 

649 

93-8 

5,150 

86-8 


{Narodny Banff) 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN BY 
COUNTRIES AND PROCESSES—YEAR 1932. 


(In thousands of lbs ) 


[Supplied b\ the Textile and Engineering Pret>s Bweau Limitei) 


Countrv 

\ iscose 

Acetate 

Cupra 

Collodion 

Total 

Austria 

880 

— 

— 


880 

Belgium 

9 230 

350 

— 


9 780 

Brazil 

150 

175 



726 

Bntam 

18 185 

I3 6o0 

720 


72 666 

Canada 

6 675 

1 440 

— 


7 116 

Czecho Slovakia 

5 655 

— 

— 


5 666 

France 

43 075 

4180 

— 


47 266 

German\ 

47 535 

2 345 

6 180 


66 080 

Holland 

19 401 

— 

— 


19 406 

Ital> 

bi 83o 

1 890 

1650 


69 376 

Japan 

63 150 


1275 


64 426 

Poland 

7 260 


— 


7 260 

Spam 

5 400 




6 400 

Sveden 

295 




296 

Sw itzerland 

10 "70 

28 > 



11066 

United States 

104 211 

16 326 

4 44j 

( 10 > 

131 090 

Totil 

447 13i 

40 840 

14 2^0 

6 lOi 

608 360 


Reyiews on Current Cotton literature. 


P4TEM& Simplified ’ Written and published by Heibert 
J \\ Wildbore, Patent Agent, loi, Leadenhall Street, London, 
5s net (bound octavo), and in pamphlet form, post free 8d 

The subject of patents is essentially technical in nature, and 
this ma>be accounts for the scarcity of handbooks adapted for the 
enlightenment of the ordinary reader Considering the compact 
form of Mr Wildboie’s book, it is remarkable how comprehensive 
a sur\ ey it gi\ es of the patent system prevailmg m this country, and 
a further ad\ antage is the fact that it takes notice of recent changes 
of the patent law effected by the Act of 1932 This book is well 
arranged and deals with all aspects of the subject in a manner 
making the whole easy to follovv 

“The Empirf Cotton Growing Review,” April, 1933 
Pubhshed by P S King & Son Ltd London for the Empire 
Cotton Growmg Corporation Price is Annual subscription, 5s 
post free 

The current issue contains the following noteworthy articles — 
“The World’s Cotton Sipplies Why Empire Cotton is Still 
Needed,” bv J A Todd, “Cotton Diseases,” by E J Butler, 
“Some Notes on Moco Cotton m Brazil,” by S C Harland, 
‘ Purity and Vanabihty in Cotton,” b\ C H Brown, ” Rotation 
Crops,* by W L Fielding 
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REVIEWS 


“ Economic Conditions in Brazil.” Report by the Com¬ 
mercial Secretaries to H.M. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, together 
with regional reports by H.M. Consular Officers at Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, Bahia, Pernambuco and Para. Published for the 
Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Pnce 3s. 2d., post free. 

In the section of the above report dealing with cotton, the 
writers state that in IQ31 Brazil produced about 120,000 tons of raw 
cotton, consumed about 85,000 tons and exported approximately 
21,000: the balance being held in stocks. The official production 
for 1031-32 crop was about 056,000 bales, or 80,000 more than in 
the previous year. 

No reliable estimate for 1932-33 is yet available, but at the 
present exchange no great increase is to be expected. 

” ‘ Textile Recorder ’ Year Book, 1933.” Edited by Mr. 
John Brooks. Published by Messrs. John Heywood Ltd., Man¬ 
chester. The current issue of the “‘Textile Recorder’ Year 
Book ” gives a great deal of statistical data, tables of production, 
etc., which are of great value for reference purposes. All these 
have been brought up to date and changes made whereby the 
figures are presented in more convenient form. Data relating to 
the silk and rayon industry has been expanded, and a new table 
of rayon production in the United Kingdom is provided. A 
revis^ list of British rayon producers shows numerous changes 
in the status of the firms in this branch of industry. 

A bibliography of new textile inventions introduced during the 
past year affords a most useful reference to the new machines which 
are now available to the trade. The list of holidays in the textile 
districts appears again with appropriate new dates. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“ Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv.” Edited by Dr. 
Bernhard Harms, of Kiel University. Published by Gustav 
Fischer, Jena. 

“ Economic Conditions in Hungary.” Report by Dr. 
H. C. A. Carpenter, Commercial Secretary, late of H.M. Legation, 
Budapest. Published for the Department of Overseas Trade by 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 2S. net. 




BOBBINS Si SHUTTLES 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 





LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 


And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOl 

Offices and Showtoam 324 335 M4NCHESTER ROY^L EXCHANGE 

Telegrams NUGGET tnmtooi Codes ABC Ai and MARCONI 
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Important and Guaranteed | 

CONCLUSIVE PROOF that | 
MEYNELL’S Patent ! 

WASHER TOP ROLLER | 

(W.T.R.) I 

GIVES BEST RESULTS f 

In High Draft Spinning on 3 line system , | 

or on 4 linesytem. 1 




R ecent Loom Tests made by the Lancadmre Cotton CoipcHration have caused s 
.Spinners to demand accurate informati<m as to the conqiarison between bq[b» E 

draft systems as against low>^aft and other systems of spinning. Tests hav^ = 
therefore, been carried out under actual mill conditions, using such walhhnown E 
testing i^parati as Moscrop, Dietz and Schopper. The resuhs of diese testa are S 
now ava^Ue in the form of detailed charts which must interest every spinner = 
who wishes to get the marimmn. productitm at die minimnin cost. S 

Extract from recent Testimonials by users of MeyneU’s W.T.R. Investigation S 
made by English firms who sent their Representatives to see the Meynell E 
W.T.R. at work in a Continental mill. § 

(1) " The mill people were not satisfied with high-draft yarn from a 4 line and S 

decided to try the - top roller. The results were still worse. They then S 

tried Meynell’s W.T. Roller and the yarn produced is now stronger and more = 

even than ever before. This same mill has the Meynell W.T.R. on Speedframes = 

which also give satisfaction,” E 

(2) " Oft a recent visit to - Mill, Mr, - went through the mill and saw S 

the Meynell W.T, Roller at work on client’s Intermediates (he had scrapped E 

Rovings) and on Ringframes, Client stated that he is well satisfied with the = 

results from Meynell W,T, Roller and that he is getting a stronger yarn from S 

his 4 line system SINCE HE FITTED SAME WITH MEYNELL’S E 

W.T, ROLLER, although he increased the draft from 13 to 16. The yarn S 

spun was 21s from a 1 • 3 Hank Inter, from a mixing of Congo, Omrah am low S 

short-staple A merican. Client expressed himself as particularly pleased with E 
the Meynell W.T. Roller on the Intermediate frames, as apart from the saving s 

in covering for the second and third lines, the minding of the frames was s 

simpler owing to the absence of weights. s 

Write us to-day for a copy of diese Charts which show why you 1 

should convert your old Ring Frames to S 

W.T.R. HIGH DRAFT SYSTEM | 

Any make of machinery can be riie^ply and quiddy converted. E 

HY. MEYNELL & CO. LTD. | 

ACCRINGTON Tefeidiime 2035 E 
HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiuiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiinuH 
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Service ! 








Tal er ns co ered w th 
spec al p ocess ha d 
po nt saw ooth w re 


Ho sfail G nd n Rolle 

H 1 

Tra e s g D sc 


^ With the finest mateiials and the most 
modern methods of production we put our service at 
your disposal for Spares Repairs etc 

TAKER INa—^EW AND RE COVERED 
GRINDING ROLLErS—NEW AND RE COVERED 
STRIPPING AND BURNISHING BRUSHES 
CARD DOFFER AND STRIPPING COMB REPAIRED 
CYLINDER AND ThK^R IN UNDERCASINGS 
COMBER CYLINDERS 

COMBER HALF LAPS AND TOP COMBS RE NEEDLED 


Dobson & Barlow Ltd 


Esft 1790 


BOLTON ENGLAND 


I 
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No B PATTERN RING FRAME 


PUn BROS. & GO. 

LTD 

OLDHAM MAIH 3884 


WE OFFER YOU ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 

MODERN SPINNING 

Counts 2’8 to 200’8 

Lift 41 to 9 

Ringo 1 to 3^ 

Spindle Blades pi spared for 
either Paper Tubes, Wood 
Bobbins or Wood Pirns for 
Automatic Looms Platt s 
4 line system Hi^h Draft, 
Tape Drive Lifting Thread 
Lappets Automatic 
Scavenger Arrangement for 
keeping the Roller Beam 
clean from ‘ Fly ” Com¬ 
pensating Motion to give 
extra yardage with out alter¬ 
ation to Lift or Size of Ring 
Bunching Motion for Weft 
Pirns for Automatic Looms 
and many other convincing 
features 
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MIXING AND BLOWING 
ROOM INSTALLATIONS 


The System 


LORDS 


WITH SUITABLE OPENING MACHINERY OF 

MODERN DESIGN 


The Rea.I Test ^ weight per yard (not 

c eg es graph herewith 


YARDS I 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20MeTRES 



410 cnt 

400<;ir|5 

390 CMS 


See ihh Graph of an actual Lap Teat under mill conditions 

The Firm 


BROOKS & DOXEY LTD. 

(Incorporatins LORD BROTHERS) 


Codes: 

LIEBERS. BENTLEY’S. 
ABC (5th edition), AL 
and 

WESTERN UNION 
(Universal) 


UNION IRONWORKS 

P.O. BOX 3, 


Tdcphonca: 
EAST 1205/6/7 


Telegrams: 

MANCHESTER 12 ™'°'manchesteb 


MAKERS OF BLOWING ROOM MACHINERY SINCE ISm 

JE 

Also Makers of 

CARDING, PREPARATION, SPINNING, DOUBLING, WINDING 
AND WASTE MACHINERY; ALSO WOOLLEN MULES, etc. 

PAMPHLETS WiLL BE FORWARDED UPON APPLICATION FOR ANY TYPE OF MACHINE I 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes oj 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


iMrge Quanitites of all kinds of Sundries tn Stock 

Telephone 
TM (Oldham) 3617 

taphic Address 
©D,' Oldham 


Codes* 
ABC A 1 
Bentley’s 


Mwchestcr Exchange 

TlESDA'iS AND FRIDAYS 

Pillar K2 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


TO THE 

International Cotton Bulletins 

No. I TO 4, REPRESENTING VOLUME I. 

Thh Index should be inserted in Bulletin No- 4. The use of this carefully^ 
prepared Index idll be found extremely valuable in case of reference to the 
hindreds of questions dealt with in the INTERNATIONAL Cotton Bulletin. 


PAGE 

Africa, South : 

Cotton Growing . 484 

American Cotton : 

Acreage 

114, 121, 252, 260, 3S4, 413G, soo 

Average Pnces . 246 

Boll-weevil 

120, 123, 124, 250, 35S, SOI 
Bureau Report iii, 248, 4r3G, 466 
Consumption, 44, 316, 347. 412, 503 
Co-operative Marketing ... 117 

Errors—American Cotton Sta¬ 
tistics . 413G 

Exports 116, 247, 261, 381, S17 
Final Estimate ... 252, 413G 

Ginners' Reports ... 251, 385 

Hester’s Report . 115 

Market Reports . 124 

Mill Stocks . 46, 318 

Spinners’ Takings . 517 

Standards ... 367, 402, 417 

Yields ... 354, 413H, 500 

Arbitration: 

International Courts, 149, 275, 401 


•Argentina: 

Cotton Production. 91 

Arghan . 499 

Artificial Silk. 499 

.Australia; 

Cotton Production ... 92, 485 

Austria; 

Cotton Consumption 44, 316 

Cotton Stocks ... 46, 318 

Short Time . 43» 315 

State of Trade 4, 287 

Unemploved Dole. 400 

Automobiles—U.S.A. 310 


Basic Yam Prices—England 414 

Belgium; 

Cotton Consumption, 44, S9» 316, 331 
Cotton Stocks ... 46, 318, 331 

Short Time .43, 3x5, 403 

State of Trade ... 8, 403 

Boll-weevil . 120, 250 

Boll-weevil—Extent of damage 

123. 124 


FACE 

Brazil : 

Cotton Congress 93, igo, 192 
Cotton Consumption 73, 346 

Cotton Crop. 134, 489 

Cotton Exporters . 366 

Cotton Growing, 349, 360, 401, 486 

Cotton Mills. 4S7 

Cotton Mill Stocks ... 73, 346 

' Cotton Report, 135, 257, 391, 514 

“ Brazilian Cotton/-' 

95. 192, 198, 202. 204 
I British Cotton Growing Associa- 

I tion’s Report. 480 

I Bulgaria: 

I Cotton Growing . 95 

I Bureau’s System .. ... 112 


45, 

47, 


317 , 

319 . 

43, 

350, 


246, 


Calcium Arsenate 
Calmon. Miguel 
Canada: 

Cotton Consumption 
Cotton Stocks 
Short Time ... 

Cariv-over ; 

All kinds 
American 
Cear£ Cotton 
China: 

Cotton Consumption 
Cotton Crop ... 

Cotton Exports 
Cotton Growing 
Cotton Imports 
Cotton Mills 

^ ^*4. 373, 438, 

Cotton Mill Stocks ... 47, 

Cotton Spindles . 

State of Trade . 

Tariff. 

Coker, D. R., Hartsville, U.S.A. 
Columbia: 

Cotton Growing 
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Pnces. 

Competition to Lancashipe . 


loi, 212, 
153. 
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315 
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293 

232 
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England . 154 
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Dr. Balls . 283 

Cotton Committee International 154 
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India . 35 
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432 OFFICIAL REPORT OF 16 TH COTTON CONGRESS 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

XVI International Cotton Condre$$. 


INAUGURAL RECEPTION, JUNE 7th, 1933. 


T he Inaugural Session of the delegates took place in the Mam 
Hall of the Czecho-Slovakian Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Prague. 

A large number of delegates attended, including ladies, and 
there were also present many members of the Diplomatic Corps and 
Czecho-Slovakian Government officials. 

Mr. R. Morawetz (Czecho-Slovakia), the President of the 
Congress, occupied the main seat on the platform, and he was 
accompanied by Dr. Matousek, the Czecho-Slovakian Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, Mr. Paul Schlumberger 
(France), the President of the International Cotton Federation, 
His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha (Egypt), 
the President of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, Mr. 
FredMills (England), Senior Vice-President, Dr. Hendrik 
van Delden (Germany), Junior Vice-President, Dr. E. 
Z u c k e r and Baron Liebig (Czecho-Slovakia). 

Mr. Morawetz welcomed the delegates, first in the Czech 
language, then in French, English and German. 

Speaking in Czech, Mr. MORAWETZ said: — 

“ It is indeed a great pleasure to me that I have the honour to 
welcome you on this occasion in the historical city of Prague. I 
appreciate the honour that ladies and gentlemen from practically all 
States which have a cotton industry have come here, and I extend 
to all present our heartiest thanks for the honour they have shown 
us by attending at this Congress. 

Continuing in English, the speaker said: — 

“We have invited you to this Congress in the midst of this 
unparalleled crisis, and it would be entirely out of place were we to 
offer you luxurious hospitality. 

“ But we can assure you that our offer comes from our innermost 
hearts, and I bid you a truly cordial welcome. 

“ I am sure you will agree with our proposal before starting 
work, to send a tmcCTam to the President of our Republic, Professor 
Masaryk, thanking nim for all the interest he has graciously shown 
in this Congress. 

“ You are* meeting on this occasion for your discussions in the 
territory of a young State, a State whose industry is proportionately 
very big—^far bigger than you might expect, having regard to the 
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- population. The textile industry is of special importance here, 
and as cotton is the principal branch, there is no doubt that your 
meetings will arouse the utmost interest among our public. 

" If there is anything that might dimmish our sincere pleasure 
at your presence, and at the fact that such a great number of repre¬ 
sentatives of all countries have come to this city, it is the fact that 
we are meeting at a moment when the whole world is suffering from 
a terrible economic crisis. There is no State, and consequently no 
member of this assembly, unaffected by this situation. 

‘ ‘ But the very fact that all mankind are equally suffering from 
the difficulties alluded to, proves that there is no cure for the disease 
that could be apphed locally or individually. 

‘ ‘ We are, it seems to me, facing brighter times; in every cc imtry 
of the world real arduous efforts are being made to improve the 
situation. 

“ We have all watched with interest the extraordinary measures 
applied in U.S.A., and we have every reason to believe that the 
forthcoming World’s Economic Conference will be a success. 

“ Perhaps our International Cotton Congress may be of some 
slight use to the men who wiU gather in a few days in London. 

l^Ir. M o r a w e t z continued, in French: — 

“ Esp^rons que les rudes epreuves que la arise economique mondiale 
a impose a I’humanite ra^nent a la connaissance que les tentatives de 
reparations elles aussi doivent €tre universelles.” 

“ Les terribles experiences des derniers temps ont 4 te une dure 
le?on et nous montrent que toute id^e est vaine qui esp^re que I’isole- 
ment de certains etats puissent retrouver des conditions normales 
tout en laissant perir d'autres.” 

Addressing the Glerman delegates in that language, he stated: 

'* Durch einen merkwiirdigen Zufall tritt der heurige Kongress 
am Vorabend der Weltwirtschaftskonferenz zusammen. Die ganze 
Welt wendet ihre Blicke erwartungsvoll zu diesen grossen Beratungen 
der Vertreter aller Staaten in der Hoffnung, dass diese Konferenz 
berufen sein wird, die Grundlagen zur wirtschaftlichen Varstandigung 
der Nationen zu legen und damit die Riickkehr zu normalen Ver- 
haltnissen anzubahnen. 

“ Ich glaube, im Sinne aller Anwesenden zu sprechen, wenn ich dor 
Envartung Ausdruck verleihe, dass die in diese Konferenz gesetzten 
Hoffnungen im voUen Masse erfiillt werden. 

" Wir hoffen zuversichtlich, dass die Varhandlungen unseres Kon- 
gresses von Erfolg gekrdnt sein werden und ich wiinsche Ihnen zu 
Ihren Beratungen den besten Erfolg. 

Speaking in Czech, Dr. ]\I A T 0 U S E K, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, addressed the delegates. He said: — 

“As Alinister of Industry and Commerce of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, I have been honoured with the pleasant task to extend 
greetings of wdcome to the delegates of the XVI International 
Cotton Congress in Prague and Carlsbad, and to its guests. Our 
cotton trade is one of the largest branches of our industry. It 
gives emplo3rment to some 200,000 persons. Unfortunately, the 
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present economic crisis strikes this industry to a much greater 
latent than is the case in other States, because the largest part of 
its production is dependent on the export trade.” 

Speaking in French, Dr. Matousek continued: — 

" Du reste I’industrie du coton a du subir cette arise dans le monde 
entier. Nous avons vu les divers Etats fermer leurs portes au moyen 
de hautes barri^res douanieres et de diverses mesures sur le commerce 
des devises, ce qui entrave les importations, quand elles n’en sont 
pas compl^tement arrfit^es. Mais en fin de compte nous sommes 
contraints d’arriver a recormaltre qu’aujourd’hui plus que jamais, 
les Etats dependent les uns des autres et que c’est par un effort commun 
qu’il sera possible de surmonter une crise qui n’a pas d’exemples dans 
I'histoire. Nous esp6rons que la solution des probl^mes economiques 
qui se posent sera facilitee par la prochaine Conference economique 
de Londres, qui veut se laisser guider par le desk d’exammer et de 
fixer les conditions pour ameliorer la grave situation economique dont 
tout le monde a souffert. Recemment la Petite Entente s’est reunie 
a Prague ; ses deliberations visaient egalement cL ajuster, aussi au 
point de vue economique, les rapports entre les Etats de I’Europe 
Centrale, notamment entre les membres de la Petite Entente. En 
facilitant les echanges internationaux de marchandises, on ameliore 
aussi la situation monetaire, on fait renaitre la confiance entre les 
peuples et les Etats. 

“ Czecho-Slovakia was and is always ready to attempt the 
solution of these problems, ail the more so because himdreds of 
thousands of Czechoslovak citizens depend on the prospenty of the 
industry. It is only to be hoped, in the first instance, that the 
representatives of the industry should between themselves help in 
the solution of economical problems, and I trust that your Congress 
will work to this end.” 

Dr. Matousek concluded in French: — 

“ J’apprecie fort I’interfit que vous avez mamfeste en orgamsant 
justement votre assembl 4 e dans la capitale de notre Etat. Je yous 
souhaite k tous la bienvenue et exprime le voeu que vos dehberations, 
de m^me que nos relations reciproques, aboutissent a un plein succ^s.” 

MR. P. SCHLUMBERGER’S SPEECH 

Mr. Paul Schlumberger, President of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, addressed the Congress as follows:— 

La F6d6ration Internationale des Associations des Maitres 
Filateurs et Tisseurs est extr^ement sensible a I’honneur que yous 
lui avez temoigne en I’invitant k tenir dans votre belle cite de 
Prague les assises de son Congrfes de 1933. 

Les circonstances exceptionellement difficilcs que traverse 
aujourd’hui le monde entier, nous font apprdcier encore plus d’etre 
rdunis dans votre ville admirable, dont le charme s 4 culaire, les 
beaut4s naturelles, les trdsors d’arts, seront un complement magm- 
fi.que a nos travaux. 

En vous esmrimant, M. le Dr. Matousek, Ministre du Com¬ 
merce et de I’industrie, la joie que nous eprouvons d’avoir pu 
accepter Phospitalite qui nous a 4 te offerte, permettez-moi de rendre 
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hommage a votre Gouvernement et de vous reraeraer d’assister 
en son nom a notre Congres. Je vous pnerais de transmettre a 
M. le President Masaryk, qui a bien voulu re^evoir amiablement 
les presidents et vice-presidents du Congres, I’hommage de notre 
profond respect. 

Votre presence est le temoignage de l’int6rR <jue vous portez 
aux questions economiques, dans le cas special a I’lndustrie textile 
durement touchee par la crise mondiale. 

J’adresse au President de notre Congres, M. Morawetz, 
1 ’expression de notre reconnaissance d’avoir bien voulu assumer la 
presidence de nos travaux et le suis certain que sa tache si fatigante 
qu’elle est, ne sera point difficile. L’entente qui regne parmi les 
membres de notre Federation, lui facilitera son travail. 

Speaking in English, Mr. SCHLUMBERG ER continued: — 

It is now my duty, as President of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, to 
give you a brief review of the work undertaken by your Committee 
since the French Association had the pleasure of welcoming you in 
Paris two years ago. 

At that time the general situation in the cotton textile industry 
was very unsatisfactory everywhere, and I am sorry to say that 
the position has not improved since. Being cotton industrialists, 
we ha\e naturally been unable to create any alteration in the 
currency questions of the various nations, and the consequences of 
the events in the realms of monetary manipulations of the past 
years have weighed heavily upon the cotton industry. The 
reduced exchange of goods between the various countries and the 
trade restrictions introduced in so many different ways have caused 
a decrease in the consunmtion of cotton goods in practicaEy every 
country of the world. Restrictions have been set up everywhere, 
chiefly in attempts to defend the industrial life of the different 
countries. 

These steps were taken as the only natural means of protection 
which the human race could apply to stop the disequilibrium 
between the loss of supply and demand. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that the world’s production of raw cotton has been 
favoured by the caprices of nature, wiiJi the result that Providence 
has given us very heavy and good quality crops, when actually 
less raw material was needed. 

And so we have come to our present situation step by step, and 
the same conditions apply to practically every industry all over 
the world. 

The continued crisis, however, is causing the business men of 
the w[orld great exasperation, and our Federation has considered 
practically every method which could help the world out of the 
threatened danger. I leave you to judge for yourselves in this 
respect, in the review of the work of the International Cotton 
Federation which I propose to give you. 

I shall only deal with the more important subjects, for the Com¬ 
mittee of this organization has been e.xceptionally active during the 
last two years—^two years which have indeed been exceedingly 
trying to all industrialists—and, in looking back, it appears to me 
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that, each succeeding year, the work has become more arduous. 
Nevertheless, the work must be accomplished, and it is very 
encouraging to find such hearty co-operation among the members 
of the Coinmittee in our endeavour to achieve our objects. What is 
more inspiring still is the fact that this organization is considered 
an example to the other great industrial associations. We have 
with us to-day the President of the International Wool Textile 
Organization, and we hope that that body and our own will work 
in unanimity when confronted by problems affecting our great 
industries. International co-operation is now even more necessary 
than in the past—nations have greater facilities for more rapid 
communication than ever before by means of the aeroplane, wireless 
telegraphy and the inter-continental telephone, and our older 
methods of communication and transportation are being speeded 
up to meet the competition of their new rivals. Furthermore, 
nations are now so mterdependent upon one another that it can 
be stated with truth that when one nation suffers all the other 
nations are ultimately affected, either directly or indirectly. This 
is indeed a point which needs bringing home to our politicians. 

One of our first duties is to remember with sympathy those who 
have died dunng the intervening time since our last Congress. 
First and foremost, I wish to mention the name of Mr. William 
Hqwarth, who was elected President of your organization on the 
retirement of Count Jean de Hemptinne in February, IQ32. Mr. 
Howarth had only l^en in office just over two months when he 
was stricken with a long and lingering disease, against which he 
fought most bravely for over ten months. His spirit during those 
dreadful months was remarkable, and at one time both he and we 
had every hope that he would be addressing us here to-day. But. 
as you know, it was decreed otherwise, and Mr. Howarth passed 
peacefully away in January last. In him we have lost a staunch 
and loyal friend and an able leader—one whom it is difficult to 
replace. 

Our Committee has also sustained further losses by the death 
of Mr. A. E. Hakanson, representative of Sweden, Mr, H. P. 
Taveira, member for Portu^l, and who was on the original 
Committee at the inauguration of the International Federation, 
and Mr. John Smethurst, who was the first Secretary of the 
International Federation—and afterwards represented England 
on the Committee. Other names of well-knowm gentlemen m the 
cotton world who have died since our last Congress are the 
Duke of Abruzzi, who undertook such wonderful pioneer work 
in the sphere of cotton-growing in the Italian Colonies; Monsieur 
Rene Laederich, who was the President of the last Congress 
in Paris and President of the French Association; Mr. H. 
Roberts and JMr. F. Arrowsmith, both prominent members 
of the English Federation. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
rise in reverence to acknowledge in this way the services they 
have rendered to us, and to show our sympath}' to their relatives 
who still remain among us. 

The first event of importance to take place after our last 
Congress was the meeting in Wiesbaden in October, 1031 . To this 
meeting were invited members of the Cotton Propaganda Sub- 
Committee, which had been set up as a result of the resolution 
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adopted in Pans. Eventually the Sub-Committ^ met members of 
the fashion houses in Pans. These representatives undertook to 
co-operate with cotton manufacturers with regard to the extended 
use of cotton goods for the makmg-up of fashions^. From our con¬ 
versations it appeared that there was a keen desire on their part to 
keep in close touch with the industry and to further the use of cptton 
matenals. Several important cotton firms have now established 
offices in Pans, and I feel sure that the increased use of cotton goodi 
for ladies’ fashions has been due in no small measure to our efforts 
m this direction. 

You will remember th^-t we passed a resolution requesting the 
former Amencan Federal Farm Board to issue a statement as to 
their sales policy, and at the same time rerommendmg them to sell 
a certain quantity of their raw cotton stock each week. The Board 
eventually issuea a statement as to their policy, but could not see 
their way to adopt regulated weekly sales. This question of 
weekly sales has been taken up again recently with the present 
Minister of Agriculture, and we hope that this method of disposing 
of their stock of cotton has been included in the new Farm Bill 
recently passed into law. 

In accordance with your request, we have studied the question 
of moisture in Amencan cotton. Tests have been taken by many 
affiliated countnes, and as a result of the first tabulation of results 
it was found that the average moisture content of all cotton tested 
was comparatively high. The results of later tests will be sub¬ 
mitted to you during this Congress, when you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of further discussing this subiect. 

A Sub-Cqmmittee was formed to formulate a standardized 
system of testing cotton bales for moisture; this was done, and the 
result of its findings was sent to every testing-house in Europe and 
Asia, urging the adoption of this system. 

While dealing with the subiect of American cotton I may say 
that at our London meeting we adopted a resolution calling upon 
all the cotton exchanges to establish a net-weight contract for bales 
covered with cotton instead of jute, as we felt that the non-existence 
of a net-weight contract prevented the adoption of a cotton 
covering, which, from a spinner’s point of view, is a very desirable 
improvement in baling. I am sorry to say, however, that 
American shippers ajmear to be very reluctant to adopt a net- 
weight contract, but I have hopes that something more may be 
done in this direction. 

We have also sent two resolutions to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, asking that body to do its utmost to 
prevent false packing. As you know, this question has been very 
troublesome during the last few years. We feel that it is very 
difficult for a spinner to trace an offending ginner in this respect, 
and we have therefore asked the Department to institute a system 
similar to that adopted in India, whereby all the bales ginned by a 
certain ginner will bear an indelible number on the hoops or hands. 
We should then be able to trace the offender, and action could be 
taken against him, either by the United States Government, as 
false packing is a serious criminal offence, or by the shipper. So 
far no reply has been received to our resolution, as sufficient time 
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has not yet elapsed; we know, however, that this matter is receiving 
serious consideration. 

The all-important question of the crisis in the cotton industry 
has ever occupied the attention of your Committee during the 
past two years. In this respect I may say that MM. Brasseur, 
Zucker, Mylius and de la Beaumelle have been very active and 
have made a special study of the subject. 

A paper of outstanding merit on this subject has been contri¬ 
buted to this Congress by Mr. Bankwitz, which I am sure will be of 
great value in our discussions. 

A Sub-Committee to deal with the vexed question of tariffs, 
trade and ,currency restrictions has been set up and a resolution 
arrived at by that body has been sent to our Governments. This 
resolution caUs upon the Governments of the various countries of 
the world to cease the tariff war which at present exists, and states 
as our opinion that the question of war debts must be settled before 
international trade can be expected to assume normal proportions. 
We sincerely hope and earnestly pray that, when the Government 
representatives of the different nations foregather in London next 
week, they will arrive at some satisfactory results to the benefit 
of all maiikind, for I am convinced that, unless that Conference is 
a success, it is very doubtful when improved conditions for industry 
and international trade will return. 

At our last meeting, in March, we endeavoured to take action 
ourselves in improving conditions in the cotton trade. In the first 
instance, we realized that production should equal d^and, and as 
a first step towards obtaming this desirable situation we recom¬ 
mended tne affiliated Associations to curtail production by one 
week during the month of April. The proposal piet with some 
measure of success, as it was found that all countries were working 
approximately 25 per cent, of short time, either organized or 
voluntarily. If this curtailment could be organized upon an inter¬ 
national basis it would be a magnificent gesture on our part and 
show our strength and unity to the world, with obvious beneficial 
results to our members. 

The International Labour Office in Geneva has desired to intro¬ 
duce a forty-hour working week, and I may say that your Com¬ 
mittee were strongly unanimous in their opinion that this question 
is of no value at all in improving conditions; in fact we believe 
conditions would be worse under a 40-hour week, as so many 
countries have still to conform to the 48-hour week, and bearing in 
mind the increased cost of production which would naturally 
result from such a reduction in output, we passed a resolution 
strongly opposing this measure. 

The papers presented to this Congress, while not so numerous 
as on the fast occasion, should lead to interesting and profitable 
discussion, in which I hope you will all take a part. It is only 
by the free exchange of ideas "and different viewpoints freely given 
that our common difficulties may be overcome. Let us take 
advantage of this opportunity to str^gtlien our position, and 
make this Congress in this historical city of Prague memorable in 
our annals. Let us tor in mind that the success of any Congress 
d^iends on the individual efforts of the delegates. 




Immediateh prior to the open ng of the Prague Congress the Chief 
OtficiaU of tne International Cotton Federation together with the President 
of the Congreab were received by the Presid“nt of the Czecho Slovak 
Republic Professor Masarjk at his summer residence at Castle Lany 
The photograph shows from left to right Dr Hendnk van Delden 
Geimany) 'Vice President International Cotton Federation Mr Fred 
Mills J P (England \ ice President International Cotton Federation 
Mr Richaid Morawetz (Czecho Slovakia) President of the Congress 
President Professor Ma&arjk His Excellency A.hmed Abdel Wahab Pacha 
(Eg\pt) President Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee Mr Paul Schlum 
berger (FrTnce) President International Cotton Federation 
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The period through which we are passing is undoubtedly 
fraught with much,difficulty and uncertainty, but let us remember 
that the darkest hour is before the dawn. Let us go forward with 
the renewed hope that this Congress, together with the important 
World Conferences which are shortly to take place, may bring in 
their train Peace and Goodwill among the nations and improved 
trade and prosperity not only to the cotton industry but to the 
commerce of the entire world. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha next 
addressed the Congress. He said that it was his delightful task, 
as President of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, on behalf 
of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, to express their pro¬ 
found respect and their deep gratitude to His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia for the kind 
reception the previous day. A debt of thanks was also due to the 
President and members of the Czecho-Slovakian Textile Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association for being so kind as to invite the J oint 
Eg3rptian Cotton Committee to hold its annual meeting for IQ33 in 
the magnificent city of Prague. 

“ Those amongst you who took part in the Fifteenth Congress, 
held in Paris two years ago, might remember that, addressing the 
members then present at the inaugural meeting, I said : ' It is most 
unfortunate that cotton is passing through a crisis perhaps much 
severer than has ever been known before. Production is no less 
unfortunate than the industry, so much so that we producers of 
cotton in Egypt are wondering' very seriously whether it jjays us 
to cultivate cotton at all,’ ” said His Excellency. 

“The situation to-day is as bad, if not worse, than it was two 
years ago. We are still ‘ suffering the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune,’ and if in 1931 there was little left of the '•avings 
from years of prosperity, there is decidedly nothing left in IQ33. 
If in 1931 we did wonder whether it paid us to cultivate cotton, we 
are now full of conviction that under pre.'sent world conditions it 
cannot pay. Worse still, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have 
corne to the conclusion, after a couple of years’ experience, that it 
is just as hopeless to attempt growing other products with any 
prospect of success, so long as the world is continuing to suffer 
from the crisis of general plenty that has led to general impoverish¬ 
ment. So long as the world continues with its unstable currencies, 
with its fickle credit, with its high tariff walls, its quotas, its 
exchange restrictions, and its molested trade relations, our 
expectation of a recovery will continue to be baffled. 

“ There is, however, one ray of hope. The world’s statesmen 
and economists have begun to realize that the various problems of 
this general crisis can only be solved by international action. 
Hence the happy idea of the International Economic and Monetary 
Conference to be held in London in a few days’ time. Upon the 
issues of this unprecedented gathering of the representatives of 
sixty-six States depends the fate of the world at this rugged and 
awful juncture. We representatives of the cotton world, pro¬ 
ducers, exporters, merchants, spinners and manufacturers alike, 
while awaiting the outcome of the Conference, have no justifica¬ 
tion to lose patience. The very ray of hope that has peeped in 
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through the intensity of darkness has inspired us with a feeling of 
optimism. 

“We believe, and rightly so, that the worst times are over, 
as the world cannot by any means support the existing state of 
affairs any longer. Thanks to this rav, as yet feeble, we are 
feeling our way through the darkness, and we cannot help thinking 
that we are bound to advance towards light, dim though it may be 
at the beginning, yet it is sure to get clearer and clearer until the 
time comes when this darkness sinks into oblivion and is no more. 

“ Goodwill on the part of the world’s great leaders, and 
patience on the part of the peoples they lead—^that is all which is 
required at the present moment. 

“ Meanwhile we of the cotton trade, besides supporting our 
share in the world’s difficulties, have been having our minor 
troubles—minor perhaps as far as the whole world is concerned, but 
vital to the life of our trade. We have met twice during 
the world crisis: we met in Paris two years ago, and are now 
meeting in this beautiful city of Prague. Whether there is 
prosperity or depression, these questions have to be tackled in the 
interests of the cotton world. The results we ought to obtain from 
discussions wiU help to surmount the difficulties the trade has been 
encountering. That is why we attach most importance to the 
discussions that are taking place here to-day. 

“ I need not dwell too much on the importance of some of the 
subjects on the agenda. There are questions of a particular 
character relating to certain growths of cotton, and these Awill be 
dealt with in the sectional meetings of American and Egyptian 
cottons. But there are the questions of a general nature that 
interest us all—such questions as the causes of the depression in the 
world’s cotton industry—^international curtailment of yarn pro¬ 
duction, the effect of futures trading upon the cotton and cotton 
yarn markets, and the like. These can only be dealt with by com¬ 
petent authorities and specialists such as are assembled here at 
present. The views to be expressed and the suggestions made, 
which are the result of years of ^cperience and of technical know¬ 
ledge, must go a long way towards solving the present difficulties 
of the trade.” 

Tn conclusion. His Excellency hoped that the efforts of those 
working for the common good would meet with success, and before 
closing his speech he stated that he would like to reiterate their 
appreciation of the kindness and hospitality shown them since their 
arrival in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Mr. SCHLUMBERGER: This terminates the Inaugural 
Meeting of the International Cotton Congress. The business 
sections will start work this afternoon at 2-30 p.m. in this building. 
It only remains for me to express the hope that really practical 
work will be the outcome of the meetings. 

This closed the business of the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Congress. 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 

Sectional Meeting No. 1 —AMERICAN COTTON SECTION. 


Dr Ernest Zucker (Czecho-Slovakia), the Chairman, 
in opening the Session, said — 

“ Two years ago, when we were gathered together in our Pans 
International Congress, a wave of v,onfi.dence created by President 
Hooier’s action permeated the world, but unfortunately it soon 
died out 

After that, conditions became much worse, however, just 
now, the Uni<-ed States of Amenca have again inspired the world 
with a ray of hope, an improvement has set in, which we all 
sincerely hope will be lasting 

“ The efforts to o\ercome the crisis always aimed at increasing 
the consumption by means of political-economic ireasnres, by 
sub'^idies, etc 

‘ It s ^er^ questionable whether success lies in that direction, 
for we must reahze that by excluding China and Russia 
about one-third of humanity, or 600,000,000 people, have been 
cut oft from the normal commercial relations and we miss their 
demand as consumers On the other hand, it seems that in con¬ 
sequence of the huge investments and reparations duiing the first 
jears after the war, the development that took place had over¬ 
stepped its pace by manv jear*? in advance, so that progress of 
commerce and industry cannot take place because it is dependent 
on investments 

‘ The two main symptoms and conten^rary causes of the 
crisis are Unemployment and the Currency Crisis 
Allow me to add to these two points some entire]}' personal 
observations, as I am of opinion that we should not approach 
the vanous problems of the cotton industry in our first business 
meeting without referring to these two primary causes that have 
upse*- our industry m which so manv operatives are engaged and 
which in the purchase of its raw material and in the export of the 
manufactured articles, has to calculate on the dollar or the £ 
sterling 

“ I do not know whether we shall be able to raise bubstantially 
the cotton consumption It is however certain that low-priced 
cotton alone cannot achieve the object Perhaps it will b^ome 
necessary to consider the present quantity of labour and the present 
wages as a given factor and it remains for us to try to find wnthm 
these figures emplojmient for more people 

“It IS an injustice that those really willing to work cannot 
find employment, consequently we shall have to distnbute the 
available work amongst those willing to work 

“Work IS of two-fold value Firstly it creates values and 
supplies wages, but it has the other great value that it gives life 
a moral advantage, a man who has regular work feels within 
himself that hfe has a purpose for him, whilst the worldess man 
regards himself as of no value and sees no future in front of himself 
He who cannot find woric is discontented with the world, and very 
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naturally comes to the conclusion that a society which cannot 
provide him with work is built up on unjust and unfair lines and 
requires to be reformed. 

“ If one considers the problem of unemployment from this point 
of view, the solution will become easier and the available quantity 
of work and the available wages will be distributed amongst more 
people. 

‘ ‘ Because the question of unemployment differs in the various 
countries, the solution wiU have to be reached in different ways in 
each country, yet it may be based on international principles. 

"At the time of the Paris Congress in 1931 the two main 
currencies of the world, dollar and pound sterling, were still solid 
currencies. Since the autumn of 1931 the pound sterling has given 
waj’’, and in April of 1933 the dollar followed suit. 

" Until these two currencies arain become stabilized we shall 
not reacli tlie status quo of 1931. I do not maintain that we ought 
to desire to see the dollar and the pound sterling once more on 
their former gold basis; personally I have had for a long time the 
conviction that both dollar and pound had to be devaluated 
and I put my views on this matter forward some time ago in a 
booklet. 

"Please bear in mind that devaluation and non-stability are 
two entirely different things. When the internal indebtedness of 
a country demands too high a level of wages, frozen bank credits, 
too much private indebtedness, and a reduction of the gold value, 
this dei'aluation can talce place, and then the currency can be kept 
stable on. the new basis. 

" I can very well imagine that the dollar will slip much below* 
the present figure, but this level will be fixed by law, and that 
the pound sterling will be stabilized at 3.50 or 4 dollars. 

"What we desire in the interests of our industry is that a 
stabilization of these two currencies should take placc> at what 
level is immaterial. As long as tve have a known gauge by means 
of which we can calculate, we shall have laid once more the 
foundation for the economics of the world. 

" I express the hope that this stabilization will take place very 
soon, and that our industry will engage it^f with the problem of 
how to find more employment for many milhons more people than 
heretofore and contribute in this way to the solution of the 
formidable problem of unemployment," 

MOISTURE IN AMERICAN COTTON. 

Mr. Norman S. Pearse, the General Secretar)\ gave a 
S3rnopsis of his Congress Paper on " Moisture in American Cotton," 
which subiect w*as the first on the agenda for discussion. (T^e 
fafet will be found elsewhere in this cofv of THE INTERNATIONAL 

Cotton Bulletin.) 

Mr. Pearse pointed out that the International Committee had 
considered the results of the tests in 1932 in London, and it was 
found that the average moisture content of the first series of tests 
amounted to 9.21 per cent., whereas the recognized standard was 
8.5 per cent. Several shippers, however, had succseeded in 
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registenng less than 8.5 per cent., which proved that it was possible 
to slup the cotton dry, that is to say, with not more than 8.5 
per cent of moisture. 

]\Jr. Pearse mentioned that the French spinners had a testing- 
house at Havre even before 1914. Out of some 500,000 bales 
tested between 1923 and 1931 there was proved to have been three 
years of gain and five years of loss to spinners. He had worked 
out that the net loss to the spinners of the world on the basis of these 
French tests was in the region of £2, 160,000. This was equal to a 
loss of .478 pence per spindle, which he submitted was a very serious 
matter for the spinners. Calculations showed in the latest series of 
tests that out of sixty-two shippers, seventeen American exporters 
had an average less than 8.5 per cent., but only three European 
shippers had shipped cotton as dry as this. The speaker drew 
special attention to the fact that the average moisture content of 
shipments from European merchants was as high as 9.069 per cent., 
from which it would appear that the cotton had absorbed moisture 
eitiier during the passage across the Atlantic, or whilst in storage 
in Europe. 

One case particularly noted by the speaker was a bale of 
cotton which gained 20 lbs. weight m three days during a rainy 
penod in Manchester. 

He also pointed out that various American cottons grown in 
different distncts of the belt showed different standards of wetness 
and of drjmess. The wettest came from Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The International Committee, at its meeting in October last, 
passed the following resolution: — 

“Eight and a half per cent, to be standard regain for c.i.f. 
American cotton, with a tolerance of o. 5 per cent. down. If the 
cotton contams less than 8 per cent, ot moisture the spinner 
shall pay the difference to the seller up to 8 per cent. If the 
moisture content be more than 8.5 per cent, the seller shall pay 
for the excess above 8.5 per cent.” 

In view of the susceptibihty of cotton taking up moisture from 
the atmosphere, even during a very short period, he thought it 
would be necessary for the samples that are to be used by the 
experts of the cotton exchanges in their moisture assessment to be 
placed in air-tight tins, immediately when the samples are drawn 
from the bales. It was, of course, unfortunate that the cotton 
exchanges, as far as he knew, still refused to accept the verdict of 
a scientific test. 

Although the representatives of the cotton exchanges piesent 
were asked to give their opinion on this matter, none responded. 

Dr. ZUCKER, the Chairman, said that the Czecho-Slovakian 
spinners were of the opinion that cotton moisture could be 
standardized at 8.5 per cent. The English spinners evidently 
did not share this opinion. It was dear, however, that the question 
roust be unanimously settled before the snippers could be 
approached. A solution might perhaps be reached in a similar 
fashion to the way in which the Egj^tian cotton shippers and 
spinners settled their similar difficulties. “Please,” continued 
Dr. Zucker, “ tell us what you think and what you desire. It is 
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understood, of course, that any speaker is only giving his personal 
opinion, and that he does not in any way bind ms association.” 

Mr. Fred Mills (England) asserted that the English 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations could not 
recognize the Lugano resolution, but as they were interested in the 
matter, they had asked for tests in twenty mills in different parts 
of Lancashire, these tests to be made during a period of about 
twelve months. He said that Dr. Pickardj of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association, would later explain the plan. The 
majority of English spinners, continued Mr. Mills, were opposed to 
a moisture standard altogether, and could not agree that the 
present system of making tests was really sufficiently reliable. 

Dr. FICKARD (England! explained that the English Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation had arranged that tests should be 
made in about twenty mills over a period of twdve months. It was 
necessary, too, in the view of the English Federation, to bring 
Imht to bear on the question of seasonal changes on cotton. 
Tnese, said Dr. Pickard, could be of two kinds: — 

(1) Seasonal changes at the time of picking. 

(2) Seasonal changes at the time of opening. 

He regretted that the tests had not yet been completed, as 
they had only been engaged on the matter for about tour months. 
He welcomed” the remarks of Mr. Norman Pearse, to the effect that 
there was little knowledge upon the behaviour of cotton whdst 
in the bales. It was w^-known that loose cotton became drier 
or wetter according to atmospheric conditions in a different 
way from cotton in the bale form. Hence he welcomed the 
Italian invention for drawing samples in a rapid manner from the 
centre of the bale The only objection to their method was that 
the instrument, similar m principle to a cheese sampler, was rather 
cumbrous. It took out a core of cotton equal to ins. to if ins. 
in diameter and about i ft. deep, thereby permitting the determina 
tion of the moisture content at different layers. The Italian tests 
showed that there was a gradient of moisture, which seemed to 
indicate whether the cotton had been packed damp or not. I'his 
apparatus had proved its value for experimental (exploratory) work. 

The English experimenters were trying out a smaller apparatus 
with a bore of § in., which enabled tests to be carried out without 
imdue handling of the bales. The results were identical with 
those of sampling, but bonng took only ten seconds, whereas the 
hand sampling method took two men from half to three- 
quarlers of an hour. The advantage of the apparatus was that it 
made it possible to see whether the moisture content was higher at 
the centre than at the sides of the bale, in which case it was wet 
when packed. If the reverse was the case, there was proof that 
moisture had been taken up during transit. There was reed, 
concluded Dr. Pickard, for further study of the subject. He 
added that the next Congress would very probably hear a good 
deal more about the whole subject. 

Dr. Z U c K E R, the Chaiman, expressed the thanks of the 
Meeting to Dr. Pickard for his statement, and agreed that more 
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would be known about the subject by the time the ne<t Congress 
was held 

Dr SlEBER, of the Liberec (Reichenberg) Testing House, 
considered that all instruments should be of the same t37pe, if any 
arrangement v as to be reached in the matter 

Dr M \ 11 U S c Ital >) drew the attention of the Congress to 
the percentage of human error possible under the ordinar}, method 
Humidity, he said, must be calculat'=‘d according to the dry weight 
He wished to stress that the Italian machine had been greatly 
improved although he bad no intention or desire of boosting it 

The Chairman here commented that nowhere had the subject 
been so closely studied as in Italy, and before the discussion ended 
the Congress agreed with the Chairman that the Ini exnational 
Committee should carry out further investigations on the subject 
with a view to discussing the matter further at the next Congress 

This ended the discussion on Moisture m Amcncan Cotton 

The next subject was the Net Weight Cotton Contract 

Lhe General Secretary, Mr N S PEARSE, stated that this 
que<^tion had cropped up two jears ago when a cott:in covering 
for cotton bales was being extensively put on the market by 
American ginners The chief drawback to the wholesale adoption 
of a cotton covering was that it was of little practical use without 
the net weight contract The International Federation, realizmg 
the ad\ antage of a cotton covering to the spinner, deaded to help 
the mo\ ement launched by the Americans by adopting a resolution 
in favour of the net weight cotton contract As far as he IMr 
PearseJ knew, only Manchester, which was not strictly an 
exchange, agreed to the contract, although he believed that the 
Liverpool Cotton Association already had a net weight contract 

The Chairman then asked for expressions of opinion and for 
the ideas of the Congress delegates upon this subject 

Mr N S Pearse added that the Committee had come to 
the conclusion on the previous that it would perhaps be better 
to wait for the decisions of the U S Government before passing 
a re'-olution 

Dr M \ L I u S (Italy) pointed out that the Milan Cotton 
Exchange had already adopted the Net Weight Ajgreement The 
majority of spinners m Italy were quite satisfied Cotton covering 
had not vet been officially adopted, but it might yet come to pass 

Kammerrat Erich Sfutter-LoetzeN (President of 
me Austrian Association) said that he regarded the Net Weight 
Contract as being very desirable, because it wras easier for spinners 
to calculate on that basis The question was not whether one 
liked it or not but whether the spinners were going to succeed in 
gettmg the contract or not 

The Chairman tlien asked whether anybody was against it 

On receiving no reply to the contrary, he said he considered 
that as being suffiaent for the Committee to act on 

Baimg^ then dealt with the subject of Ginning and 
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Mr N S Pearsf, the General Secretary, dealt "With nian\ 
j,oirts and finally stated that at the Brussels Meeting of the 
Intel national Cormiittee, the question of false packing recei\ed 
further consideration and as a result of the deliberations the 
following re-solution was passed — 

‘ ‘ This Committee expre-^ses its strongest disappro\ al at the 
growing practice of false packing of American cotton, largeh 
originating from Texas, and particularly relating to staple 

“ In order to enable spinners to trace oftendmg parties, 
this Committee requests that the Limited States Department of 
Agriculture de\ise wa^s and means of identifying the 
ginneries from which such uotton has onginated ’ 

The affiliated associations were requested to sen I in reports 
stating where the false packings came from and ivhether the\ 
agreed with the Brussels resolution The matter had been pressed 
with the authorities in America but up to date no answer liad 
been received to the Federation = representations Mr Peai^e 
added, however, that he felt sure that the matter wculd eventuallv 
be attended to 

Mr Fred Mills (England) said that bales were often 
all right on the outside, but he and his fellow spmner-s in Lancashire 
had bad experiences They received bales with alternate layers 
of good and bad cotton, and these laj'^ers were from six to 


♦ The expected reply from the Xj S Department of Agriculture has 
since come to hand and. is given below 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

WASHINGTON DC 

June ’^rd, 1933 

Mr N b Pearse General Secietarv 
Inlemationvl Fedeiation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ & Manufacturers’ Associations 
Midland Bank House, 26 Cross Street 
Manchester, 2 

Dear Mr Pearse 

This will acknowledge receipt ot vour letter of Apnl 21 relative 
to the que»non of false packmg of Amencan cotton, and containing 
a resolution on the subject adopt'^d bj the International Cotton 
Committee at Brussels in March of this year 

It IS noted that in the second paragraph of this resolution the 
United States Department of Agriculture is requested to devise wa>s 
and means of identifying ginne les "o as to enable spinners to trace 
rhe oiigin of fTlse packed bales In this connection I wish to call \our 
attention to the fact that the Bureau is without authority to take action 
to remedy ihe conditions of which complamt is made I will say, 
however, that a programme for American agnculture is now being 
formulated under the proiision's of the agncultural relief legislation 
re'*ently enacted It is as \et too early to sa\ to what extent the 
authority granted in that legislation will be used or mav be tound 
appropnate for the accomplishment of these ends We are m contact 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration on these questions and 
hope to be able to discuss them more definitely m the near future 

Very truly yours, 

{Signed; ARTHUR W PALMER 
(In '•barge, DiMsion of Cotton Marketing) 
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eight inches deep. Secondly, it created difficulty in the mixing 
room and thereby upset the work. Action should be taken to 
pre\ent the practice. There was no doubt that the false packing 
was wilfully done. It was a growing evil, continued Mr. Mills. 
Spinners had enough trouble without that, and he asked what 
was the Continental experience^ 

Mr. F. H o L R C Y D (England) echoed every w-ord that Mr 
Mills had said. He personally did not know about the Continental 
experience, but he did know about the English experience. He 
himself had already had too many falsely packed hales. He had 
to employ an extra man to separate the different layers of cotton. 

Under the circumstances it was often impossible, declared Mr. 
Holro5’^d, to deliver yam which was satisfactory to the manu¬ 
facturers. The Congress should pass a strongly worded resolution 
so that the fault could be remedied. They would state to tlie 
Americans that the practice must stop. A strong resolution from 
the Congress would go a far longer way than individual complaints. 

Mr. H. H. L A K r N (India) passed his remarks to Mr. 
B O Y A GIS, who stated that two legislative measures had helped 
India. One w’as the Cotton Transport Act, which prohibited the 
transport of cotton from one zone to another, without licence. The 
second was the Cotton Press Act, which made it compulsory to 
give each press a number. Each bale was marked with a number 
and a letter showing the particular Province, the factory and the 
year m which the cotton came to the press. If these details were 
lacking, the bale w’ould be rejected. This was all right for the 
East Indian Cotton Association, but he did not see how this 
could be applied to cotton for export. How could it be controlled ? 
The only remedy would be to make an agreement with each 
Association. 

The Ch.AIRMAN said that it was the opinion of the meeting, 
therefore, that a strong resolution shoula be drafted by the 
Committee, protesting against false packing. 

Dr. My LIUS (Italy) displayed to the delegates samples of 
the Italian core sampling in canisters, and great interest was 
evinced. 

This concluded the business of the session. 


Sectional Meeting No. 2 .—EGYPTIAN SECTION. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha 
(EgJTt). the President of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, 
occupied the chair. 

After welcoming the delegates the Chairman stated that the 
first item on the agenda was the question of 

MOISTURE IN EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

“I suppose 3"ou are quite aware,” said His Excellency, ‘‘of 
the different steps tlirough which this question of moisture has 
passed. In 1931 the International Cotton Congress, held in Paris, 
passed the following resolution:— 

“It is hereby agreed that the degree of humidity wliich 

B 
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cotton should contain is 8.5 per cent, regain, with a tolerance 
of 0.4 per cent, up and down, i.e., that all humidity above 8.9 
per cent, must be paid for by the exporter to the spinner, whilst 
if the cotton contains less than 8.1 per cent, of moisture the 
difference will be refunded by the spinner to the exporter. 
There is no allowance to be made by either party if the 
moisture in cotton is between 8.1 and 8.9 per cent. 

“ There will be established immediately in Alexandria a 
Testing House, which will be supervised by the Government, 
and the exporters and the spinners may appoint each a 
delegate. Parties will be free to arrange whether samples drawn 
for testing shall be taken in Alexandria or at the port of dis¬ 
embarkation or the mill, but in every case the samples will be 
drawn by an expert belonging to an official testing house and a 
certificate issued to buyer and seller of the result. Repre¬ 
sentatives of both parties shall have the right to be present 
when samples are taken. 

‘ ‘ Weight should be taken at time of drawing samples 
under official supervision. 

“ This Agreement is valid for one year as from September i, 

1931-” 

“What happened afterwards,” continued His Excellency, 
“ was that an orficial Testing House was established in Alexandria. 
The Egyptian Government supplied the necessary funds for the 
starting of the Testing House, which was officially opened in 
July, 1932. A Board of Trustees has been elected consisting of: 

{a) Two representatives of His Egyptian Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, nominated by that Government. 

(d) Two representatives of the Egyptian Cotton Exporters, 
nominated by their Association and approved by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

(r) Two representatives of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers’ Associations, 
nominated by that Federation and approved by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, 

“ The President of the Board of Trustees is nominated by a 
Ministerial Arr^t6 emanating from the Ministi^ of Agriailture and 
based on the decision of the Council of Ministers. 

“ Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, the well-known cotton expert, who is 
present with us, has been elected the President of the Board of 
Trustees. 

“ The Trustees have full power of inspection at all times of 
the manner in which samples are taken and tests carried out. 

“ The Board of Trustees has nominated the firm of 
Messrs. Hewat, Bridson & Hargreaves as Managers 
and Secretaries of the Testing House. 

“The arrangement between the Board of Trustees and the 
Managers is sucm that the Managers are entirely independent in 
the routine conduct of the Testing House, and have full responsi¬ 
bility for sampling and testing operations and for the issue and 
correctness of humidity certificates. 
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'* The conditioning ovens and apparatus are of the best and 
latest types, and have been installed by a reputable hrm of 
technical engineers. 

“ The existing installation is sufficient to deal with a much 
greater demand for humidity tests than that now being 
experienced, and arrangements have been made for a rapid 
extension in the event of the demand for tests becoming general. 

“ The manner of sampling and testing for humidity in 
Alexandria has been the subject of a great deal of research, and 
the system evolved and now in force is considered to be quite suit¬ 
able to the special conditions obtaining in Egypt. 

“In the early stages of the official existence of the Te.sting 
House the demand for tests was not extensive, but it is satisfactory 
to note that a number of clients, encouraged by rhe results 
obtained, are now regularly using this establishment, 

“ The demand for tests is steadily increasing, and up to the 
middle of March, 1933, the tests carried out totalled IQ4, mostly 
in connection with cotton shipments from Alexandria. 

“ The results obtained have been most satisfactorj'^, disclosing 
a high degree of accuracy, and in no instance has a Testing House 
certificate been queried or rejected. 

“ There is no doubt that more use can be made by the spinners 
of the Alexandria Testing House. It is mainly a matter of con¬ 
fidence in its organization and a realization of the advantages to 
be gained by testing in Alexandria. 

“ It is particularly desirable to draw the attention of all spinners 
to the following points: — 

(a) The Testing House is an independent establishment. 
Its competence ana good functioning have been amply proved 
by the results obtained and the satisfaction expressed by its 
regular clients. 

(d) The actual weights of cotton lots can be established in 
Alexandria at the same time the samples are drawn. Official 
certificates are issued to spinners and exporters, giving full 
details of the actual weights with the percentage of humidity 
and the mutual allowances for moisture. Spinners therefore 
receive an official document establishing the net invoice weight 
to be charged by exporters as calculated in Alexandria before 
shipment. 

“ Complete records of each process of sampling, testing, etc., 
are kept from the time instructions are received for testing until 
the final certificate is issued, and these are always available for 
reference. 

(r) The cost of conditioning or testing in Alexandria com¬ 
pares favourably with the charges made by testing establish¬ 
ments elsewhere. 

“ It must not be overlooked that testing elsewhere than 
Alexandria n«essitates the expense of the offiaal of the Testing 
House travelling to the place where samples are drawn and testecT 

“ As weights of cotton lots are established in Alexandria at 
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the time of testing, the controlling expenses for weights at the port 
of discharge could also be eliminated. 

“ It should also be remembered that the Testing House officials 
can draw samples at the press head before cotton is placed in the 
baling boxes, and there is nothing to prove that sampling m this 
way does not give satisfactory results. If this practice were 
generally adopted the expense of re-pressmg in the case of sampling 
From steam-pressed bales would be saved. 

(^d) The charges of the Alexandria Testing House are 
calculated to cover the expenses of operating only, and any 
surplus will be utilized in reducing these charges. Thus a more 
general use of the Alexandria Testing Hous^* by spinners will 
obviously result in a considerable reduction in the expense of 
testing. 

“ I think there is eveiy^ reason to believe that the suggestion to 
establish a Testing House at Alexandria has been a great success, 
and we only hope that its use will be more and more in demand.” 

RENEWAL OF HUMIDITY AGREEMENT. 

His Excellency went on to say that in the meeting held the 
previous day (Tuesday) it was decided by the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee that the agreement concerning moisture content 
in Eg3T)tian cotton should be extended for three years. 

At the meeting held by the Joint Eg^^ptian Cotton Committee 
in Windermere last July the following resolution was adopted:— 

* * The Committee approved the extension of the agreement 
arrived at between e^orters and spinners on the standard of 
moisture in Egj’ptian cotton for another year ending 
August 31, 1933.” 

” The managers of the Alexandria Testing House have been 
informed by certain expiorters that since an agreement was reached 
between spinners and exporters on the question of humidity, a 
marked decrease has been experienced in the number of complaints 
received on the subject of moisture and it is most desirable that 
this improvement in relationship should be maintained. 

“It is admitted that although demands for tests are not yet 
general, the esdstence of the Alexandria Testing House is of 
considerable utility to all concerned, affording to both spinners 
and exporters an officiM means of having tests made at the port 
of embarkation. Testing in Alexandria of cotton for shipment 
is generally desired by most of the shippers and the use of the 
Alexandria Testing House by spinners would undoubtedly dispel 
any fears or misgivings they may have in this respect, as the}’’ 
will soon realize that it is an entirdy independent organization 
and that the official certificates issued are reliable. As soon as 
they are satisfied ^ on these points there would sean to be no 
reason for tests being required dsewhere. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the Humidity Agreement 
win be renewed; it would be unfortunate if the measures under¬ 
taken to saf^uard the interests of spinners and exporters were 
allowed to lapse and the progress made up to the present time 
nullified by subs^uent lack 01 interest in the protection afforded 
by the Alexandria Testing House. 
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It certainly provides a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of preventing or settling the disputes which may arise from time 
to time on questions of humidity. 

“ Dr. Balls, who is present here and who is the President 
of the Board of Trustees, will be able to give any information 
concerning the Testing House in Alexandria. I also will do my 
best to give you any information you may desire on the subject.” 

Dr. W. L .A. WR E N C E BALLS (E^pt) gave an account of 
the first year’s working of the Alexandria Testing House. The 
number of tests would have to be much larger than at present in 
order to make the Alexandria Testing House financially stable. 
At present the overhead costs were eating into the capital which 
His Egj’ptian Majesty’s Government had provided for starting 
the work, although an exceptionally flexible and inexpensive 
arrangement had been made possible by the management. The 
possible output was well over one hundred tests per day. 

However, it was likely that extensive use would shortly be 
made of the Alexandria Testing House for testing up-country 
cotton arnving in Alexandria, in place of “expertise”; this 
would make its financial future secure, and m any case the present 
arrangements would provide for three years to come. He was 
well satisfied with the accuracy of the results, which he had been 
able to check by using the Alexandria Testing House in the 
course of his own researches. Comparing the Alexandria 
records with those for bales tested in England over the same 
period (as circulated by the Secretary of the Federation) he found 
evidence for greater real usefulness in testing at Alexandria. The 
English figures showed a change from dryness in summer to damp¬ 
ness in winter which was not present in the bales when they left 
Alexandria. Also, the English tended to slightly higher moisture 
on the averse than the Alexandria records made at the time of 
shipment. These differences were partly due to the dimate of 
Manchester, and partly to an undesirable system of weighing out 
a fixed quantity of cotton for testing, which some of the English 
figures themselves revealed on examination. 

He considered the Alexandria Testing House to be already 
useful to the cotton industry, with potentialities for much greater 
usefulness in the future. 

Mr, T. Dutton England) said that, speaking as a 
spinner, the dehveries made direct to the mills were not as satis¬ 
factory as they used to be. There was more moisture in the 
cotton if it was bought on the spot at Liverpool than if it was 
purchased c.i.f. He added that he had figures to prove this. 

With regard to the agreement for three years, the CHAIRMAN 
here remarked that the Alexandria Cotton Exporters* Association 
was willing to renew the agreement for one year. 

Mr. W. H. Cat TER ALL (England) said that the idea 
\vas that the Testing House in Alexandria should be started for 
U^elve montlis, and now the proposal was to renew the agreement 
years; if after this it was working satisfactorily, it 
would become a permanent Testing House for Egyptian cotton. 
He thought they were looking at the question largely from the 
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growers’ point of view as to what should Idc the moisture content 
in cotton. 

He added that the Testing House at the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was able to carry out just as difficult tests as those 
earned out at Alexandria. 

The Chairman agreed. 

Fouad Abaza Bey (Egypt) referred to the very humid 
atmosphere of Manchester and expressed the opinion that all tests 
should be carried out at Alexandna, where conditions are ideal. 

Mr. T. Dutton said that in speaking again he would like 
to reply to the remarks about the dimate of ^Manchester. “ I 
Imow we have the stereot3^ed statement that cotton gains weight 
in Manchester, but it is a verj’^ remarkable fact that I have three 
shippers who ship to Manchester and T have never known them to 
ship cotton with excessive moisture. I have no cause to complain 
of my purchases of c.i.f. cotton, but when I buy spot cotton I 
have frequently cause to grumble. We ought to know the icason 
for this difference.” 

Mr. GeorgeClapperton (England) asked what did it 
matter if the cotton was sold on the landing weight ? If they 
insisted on the landing weight, then any added moisture was a 
gain for the spinners. One of the things that had concerned him 
was that as soon as this moisture resolution was agreed to, he 
wondered whether shippers did not add a little more weight. 
Certainly they were now always right up to the proper moisture 
content,* but this did not use to be the case. He hoped the 
delegates would take his remarks in the spirit in which they were 
made. 

Dr. W. I.,AWRENCE Balls (Egypt'i replied that there 
had been practically no change for several years. 

He said that there was still some confusion with regard to 
cotton-content ” of the bale. If this was certified on an 8^ per 
cent, basis, with shipping weights accordingly, any subsequent 
changes in the moisture-content, and consequently in the landing 
weights, were immaterial. He referred to what he described as the 
extraordinary case quoted by Mr. N. S. Pearse, the General 
Secretary of the Federation, or a bale which gained 20 lbs. weight 
in one day, but if a bale gained 20 lbs. or even 50 lbs. by standing 
about the docks in Manchester, it did not matter a bit, as the 
spinner was not being charged for it. 

Mr.T, Dutton: “I should like to ask a quption as to why 
landing weights are always lighter than Alexandria weights bj'' as 
much as many pounds per bale. To-day all landing weights in 
Manchester and Liverpool are lighter than Alexandria weights.” 

Dr. B A L L S : “ It is really the Alexandria exporter who should 
answer that question.” 

Dr. Balls, in reply to a request, then explained how, at the 
Alexandria Testing House, they measured damp by heating 
so that there was no scorching of the cotton during the tests. 

Mr. H. K U P P E R (Egypt) said it would be as well if the>^ 
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could get some tests that had been made during the past six 
months. He continued: “We, in the Alexandria Cotton 
Exporters’ Association, have asked all shippers to collect figures 
about complaints received from spinners. We have had 102 tests 
carried out on a total number of 450,000 bales. The tests refer, 
therefore, only to a very small proportion of the whole amount 
shipped, but I can assure you that the shippers take care of the 
wishes of the spinners.” 

The Chairman said that it was desirable that the 
Alexandria Testing House should contmue its work, and that the 
agreement between spinners and exporters should be arrariged until 
September, 1936. ‘ ^ At the same time, ” continued His Excellency, 

“ we should express the desire that the Alexandria shippers should 
pav the same attention to spot cotton as to cotton consigned to 
spinners in this respect. That is to say, it should be subject to 
the tests as well. 

‘ ‘ Also, it was desirable to have the bales tested so that it would 
save the importer on the other side the trouble of going through 
the tests. There was no reason why he should not rmy on the 
tests at Alexandria.” 

The Chairman then put the resolution as follows: — 

“ That this Congress hereby renews the agreement relating 
to moisture in Egvptian cotton originally adopted at the 1931 
Paris Congress; the renewal to remain in force without any 
change until September, 1936,” 

The resolution was agreed to, on the understanding that it 
would be put before the whole Congress to be voted upon on the 
last day. 


NEW COTTON VARIETIES. 

The Chairman said that two valuable papers had been 
prepared on Maarad and Giza 7 cotton byEOUADABAZABEY 
and Hussein Enan Bey, members of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee, and they would like to hear any remarks from 
spinners regarding new varieties of cotton. The production of 
these two varieties—Maarad and Giza 7—^had reached proportions 
deserving of the delegates’ attention. The total crop of Maarad 
cotton rose from 320 cantars in 1923 to 275,000 cantars in 1932, and 
the yield for 1933 was estimated to be 400,000 cantars. The total 
production of Giza 7 in four years had gone up from 21,000 cantars 
in 1930 to 140,000 cantars in 1932, and the estimate for 1933 was 
270,000 cantars. 

The growers were out to supply the types of cotton which were 
most suitable to the requirements of spinners. “We should there¬ 
fore be very pleased to hear any remarks that you have to make. 
Fouad Abaza Bey and Hussein Enan Bey will be able lo reply 
concerning any questions relating to these new varieties, ar d Dr. 
Balls will also give you any information on any variety of cotton.” 

A delegate said, regarding Giza 7, that that t3^e seemed to 
be improving. ‘ ‘ Is there any probability of making a longer 
staple out of it ?” he asked. 

Dr. Balls replied that spinners would have to take Giza 7 
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as they found it. “ It won’t change,” added Dr. Balls. We 
can give you another variety if you want ’ ’ 

HusSEInEnanBey said : ** I would like to ask .spinners 
whether it would be possible for spinners to order their cotton by the 
name accepted for each variety in Egypt instead of stipulating a 
type which might be composed of a mixture. By so doing spinners 
would be more likely to receive the varieties they ordered than if 
they asked for some number or fancy name of a certain type. 

F OXTAD Abaza Bey raised the question of mixing, and 
said that it seemed possible for some exporters to mix the cotton 
and then give it any name. This, in fact, was being done daily. 
Maarad cotton was now stronger than previously; it is slightly 
shorter, and consequently they called it New Maarad. 

Mr. W. Heaps (England) said that with regard to new 
varieties of cotton which were not not readily sold, these should be 
disposed of in what spinners called ” job lots.” 

Mr. Heaps then referred to the names of new varieties of cotton. 
He said that Sakel cotton acquired its name very early after its 
introduction to the trade. He did not think that Giza ^ did the 
same. Giza 7, as a name, did not sound as an appropriate com¬ 
mercial proposition which would get into popular use. How many 
spinners and manufacturers on the Manchester Exchange had heard 
of the variety Giza 7 ? Mr. Heaps commented, and expressed the 
view that names should be very carefully chosen for new varieties 
of cotton. It was very important to the spinner, and he would hk*"" 
the attention of the growers drawn to it. It was probable, of course, 
that the spinners were not in as dose touch with the Agricultural 
Department as they might be. He suggested that Dr. Balls should 
put the spinners’ views regarding these difficulties before the proper 
quarters. 

An English delegate said that they had now got Maarad cotton 
to spin stronger than formerly, but he did not think it v,as quite 
equal to Sakd. 

He emphasized that it was damaging the spinners’ trade bv 
using substituted cotton and labelling the cotton used as Sakel. 
He wished spinners could keep to one type and name, and thereby 
class their yams according to the cotton used. It would save 
trouble and unneces'^ary complaints from manufacturers. If the 
manufacturers were buying Sakel varns they must know that they 
were getting Sakel, and not a substitute for it. Let spinners there¬ 
fore have the right cotton. 

Dr. Balls said he did not think there was any need to 
doubt that spintiers sometimes got Sakel cotton mixed with other 
varieties, as evidenced by records to be seen at the Shirley 
Institute in Manchester, where the unquestionable Sakels provided 
by the State Domains and the Botanical Section could be seen 
at a glance to be markedly different from some of the commercial 
lots of the same name. 

An Egyptian delegate said he was very surprised to hear about 
the complaint regarding mixing at Alexandria. He quite believed 
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that tliere had been some mixing in Egyptian cotton, because 
sometimes there had been irregularities 

The Chairman then proposed the following resolution 

‘ This Congress is of opinion that, in the interests of the 
Eg\ ptian section of the cotton spinning industry, it is 
essential that (with the exception of quantities of cotton 
required for the spinnmg of fine jams; grovvers should pro 
duce the largest possible quantities of cotton of moderate 
length, w ith special regard to uniformity in length and strength 
of the fibre ’ 

Mr W He A.P S (England"^, refernng to the wording of the 
resolution, said " I asked the question yesterday ‘What do we 
consider by fine spinners ? ’ Could they take a fine spinner as a 
spinner of fine counts ? ” He suggested that the phrase ” fine ” 
spinners should really be “quality’ spinners, and not “fine” 
spinners 

Dr B ^ L L s said that the point raised by Mr Heaps was a 
most important one, because there was a steady trend to increasing 
amounts of fine spinning being carried out in order to produce 
\ ams which 'w ere ‘ ‘ coarse ’ ’ in count though ‘ ‘ fine ’ ’ in quality 
He agreed that ‘ quality spinner” was a better description than 
“fine spinner” 

Mr R S E \ RI G TFranee) expressed similar -views 

Mr B4RBErL0M4X ^England) said that they had big 
organizations in England that were not always spinnmg fine yarns 
It seemed to him that the difficulty would be overcome by inserting 
“ fine-count spinning ” 

The Chairman said that, so far as he could make out, 
the definition was that fine spinning meant spinnmg fine counts 
and also superior qualities of yam, but it included fine and coarse 
counts If the delegfates agreed to this, then the lesolution would 
read “ for fine spinning and superior qualities of yarn ” 

With this alteration the resolution was passed for being voted 
upon on the last day of the Congress 


COTTON BAGGING FOR COTTON BALES 

The next su^ect discussed was “ Cotton Bagging for Cotton 
Bales and Its Effects on the Process of Spinning ” 

The Chairman, m mtroducmg the subject, said — 

“ Complaints from spinners relating to breakages of the vam 
during the process of spinnmg, due to foreign matter have never 
ceased smee the formation of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee 

“ A.ccordmg to information recened bv the Egjmtian Section, 
some 80 per cent of those breakages were due to the presence of 
jute fibres The Egyptian Government, desirous of keeping up 
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the reputation of Egyptian cotton, has taken the matter seriously 
into consideration and started making experiments for the substi¬ 
tution of jute by cotton bagging. Samples of the latter have in 
fact been exhibited at the meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee held in Windermere last July. The samples then 
shown were found to be of a superior quality, being made of 
doubled yarn from long-staple cotton, a matter which entailed a 
good deal of expenditure which the present condition of the cotton 
trade would not justify. 

“ The discussion that took place at Windermere showed:— 

(a) That the cotton-picking bag carried the cotton all the 
way from the field to the press, and eventually formed the 
covering of a bale, although the cotton-picking bag might be 
used five or six times before eventually being placed round an 
export bale. However, provided the spinner will pay tor the 
difference in cost, there is no objection to the cotton covering 
being used. 

That some spinners have found jute fibres right in the 
interior of the bale. They were evidently intermingled with 
the cotton during picking. Some spinners were consequently 
of opinion that a cotton material should be used throughout 
the picking, ginning and pressing, and that jute should never 
come in contact with the cotton at any point in Eg3npt. 

(c) That, under present conditions, extra men had to be 
employed by the spinners to sort out the jute scraps from the 
cotton. The extra employed and the claims which were 
oft-times made by spinners on account of losing production 
owing to bad spinning resulted in the cost of production being 
increased. 

(d) That cotton l^gs were being made in America and 
Brazil of inferior-quality cotton at a comparatively lower cost. 

“ The hope was expressed that the spinners would order experi¬ 
mental consignments of Egyptian cotton from the Giza Research 
Board' and make spinning tests as to the number of end breakages 
in the case of jute bagging and in the case of cotton bagging, and 
submit the results to the International Cotton Federation or to 
the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. 

“ Since July, 1932, the Egyptian Government has been sending 
lots of ten bales each of the same variety of cotton, five of which 
have been covered with cotton and the other five with jute. 

“ Similar lots have also been shipped by the Missr Cotton 
Export Company to three mills in England. 

"The question was taken up in Egypt by the Government 
on the one hand and by the Missr Company on the other. It was 
then decided to send certain lots of 10 iJales each of the same 
variety of cotton, five of which were covered wiA cotton bagring 
and five with jute, and ask the opinion of the spinners about these 
trial lots. These were sent last January. Up to now we have no 
definite information as regards the results. Until we get this 
information I am afraid we cannot do much.” 
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The Chairman then asked if any delegate had any remarks 
to make. 

Dr. Pickard (Director of Research of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association) said that he would like to see 
some experiments carried out with an improved jute bagging. 
It was also necessary to know whether the damage done by jute 
fibres was excessive as compared with cotton bagging. Dr. Pickard 
then recalled that jute fibres may cause breakages in the yam 
during the spinning process and, if they did not cause breakages, 
might be none the less troublesome, e.g., m dyeing, if they remained 
ir the yarn. The latter trouble was difficult to estimate, but the 
breakages could be enumerated. He referred to the experiment of 
the Egyptian Government sending bales in jute bagging and 
other bales in cotton bagging and believed the Egyptian Govem- 
TTient was now waiting for the reports from the firms which had 
used the experimental bales. 

With regard to the work done at the Shirley Institute, they 
had had sent them roving samples from certain mills, but the 
marks on the rovings gave no identification as to whether the 
cotton used was spun from cotton in jute bags or in cotton bags. 

From these rovings the yarn was spun into lOo’s and 80's. 
The number of breakages which they identified due to jute 
and other foreim fibres varied from 2 per cent, to g per cent, 
of the total breakages. Assuming that this difference of 7 per cent, 
of the total breakages were due to the jute he questioned whether 
the diminution in total breakages by 7 per cent, would be worth 
the extra 5s. per bale. 

Mr. W. H. Catterall (England) pointed out that 
breakages occurred more frequently in mule spinning than in 
ring spinning. 

Dr. Pickard said that the reason why their earlier experi¬ 
ments were carried out on ring frames was to get comparative 
conditions. It was very difficult for them to get comparative 
conditions in mule spinning with small samples. He was not 
suggesting that these were typical breakages for mule spinning, but 
he thought that there was the possibility that the percentage of 
breakages for mule spinning would not be greatly different. 

Mr. Catterall : We have evidence that the bulk of the 
breakages were caused by the jute fibre. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse said it would be desirable to know 
whether the figures which they had received from Dr. Pickard 
referred to ordinary commercial shipments or whether they were 
State Domain shipments. 

Dr. Pickard replied that he thought the shipments from 
which the samples were obtained came from the State Domains. 

Mr. George Clap pert on said that at the request of 
Sir George Holden they had certain bales tested and they found 
a very big difference in the breakages at the mill. Very few of the 
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breakages resulted from the bales covered with cotton bagging. 
What was really wanted was some medium for an inside covering. 
Something like that used in sugar bags, with paper on the inside, 
so that the fibre would come away without bringing the jute with it. 
He was strongly in favour of something being done with regard to 
the bagging. 

Dr. W. Lawrence Balls (Lgypt) pointed out that the 
cost of each shipment of approximately ten bales worked out at 
about £^00, and hoped that some reliable figures would be supplied 
by the spinners of the results they had obtained, even if it took 
them the same amount of trouble and expense. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse said he would like some spinner to 
tell them how much money they estimated v^ould be sa\ed in the 
cost of production by the cotton bagging as compared with jute 
bagging. 

Mr. Clapperton pointed out that it all depended on the 
time ir took to strip the bales. 

Mr. Jehle (Germany'): We have made careful observations 
in cur mill of the cost of stripping the cotton from the jute bags 
and find that it is 6d. per bale, 

Mr. W M. Heaps (England) said that the amount of cotton 
saved would, amount to very little, because thw insisted in their 
mills on their bales bemg thoroughly cleaned. There would, how¬ 
ever, be the saving of time as regards cleaning off this loose cotton. 

The C H AIR M -A N said that it was desired that the expense 
of cotton bagging should not be much more than that of jute 
bagging. The variety of cotton from which the cotton bagging 
was meide should not be of superior quality in the first place. He 
pointed out that in normal circumstances it would be the spinner 
and not the exporter who would bear the extra costs if the 
bagging costs increased, but it would be m his (the spinner’s) 
interests to do so, because he would gain more by having the cotton 
baled in cotton bags than in the case of his cotton being shipped 
in jute bags. 

Mr. C ALTER ALL said that he was aware of the fact that 
the jute bags made only two journeys as compared witli four or 
five made bv cotton bags. If the cotton bags could make so many 
journeys, tlien it was quite feasible that the cotton bagging could 
leplace the jute bagging without any cost to the spinner. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse here pointed out that so far as 
the journeys were concerned, the difference in the cost worked out 
at only o.oSd. per lb,, which was a figure so small that they could 
hardly express it in the quotations per pound of cotton. 

The Chairman said that the framing of the resolution 
should be left in the hands of the International Committee, which 
should stress the desirability of continuing the experiments, 
particularly as regards mule spinning. 
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EG\PTIA.M COTTON AND THE T\RE INDUSTR\ 

The Chairman His FvcelJencj Ahmed Abdel 
Wanab Pacha said ‘It has ^Deen the subject of great 
anxiety m Egjpt that the tyre industij has, of late j^ears, been 
using more and more other growths of cotton ’■han Egyptian 
I*- yas for this reason that the Egyptian members of the Joint 
I giptian Cotton Committee at Wind rmere last year asked tJie 
International Federation to supply figures showing the consump 
lion of Egyptian cotton in the yanous tvre industries and the 
other yaneties of cotton The mformation which has been collecied 
bA the Federation and which has been distributed here has 
onljf been obtained from France and Italj According to 
these reports Egyptian cotton still maintains the foremost 
position in the supply of cotton necessary for the t3rre industry 
According to the ngures ue have for Italj and France almost 
7-. per cent of the cotton consumed by the tyre indu&tr^ is 
Egyptian cotton So far we have not been able to arriye at an 
exact figuie as to the consumption of Egyptian cotton in the 
Briti^'U cotton industry but we have the general statement from 
our triends) on the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee that the 
British tjre industry is still consuming Egyptian cotton in the 
largest quantities about 715 per cent ot the cotton used lor tyres 
m England being of Egj ptian origin 

THE EFFFCT OF THE ARTIFICIAL SII K INDUS IR\ 
ON THE EGYPTIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 

Tne CHtIRM 4^ said that yvith regard to the extended use 
of artificial silk th'=‘y had been proiri',ed by the International 
Cotton Federation that they yvould be supplied with fi.gures to the 
end of December, IQ33 The paper which M de la Beaumelle has 
contributed is very interesting,” continued His Excellency ‘ ‘ I am 
yeiy sorry to see that artificial silk has been gaming ground to 
the detnment of Egyptian cotton, but at the same time we are 
^till optimistic Egyptian cotton has stiU got its advantages 
and it still ranks superior to artificial silk The developments in 
the artificial silk industry during the nact few years will 
undoubtedly throw more light on the subject We are also awaiting 
the figures that haye been promised to us by the Internationsd 
Federation ” 

EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT COTTON POLICE 

Hia Excellency said he would like to make a statement in 
regard to the cotton policy of the Egyptian Government He said 
that the policy oi the Egyptian Government with regard to the 
stocks the had in Alexandna—^the stocks which had been bought 
as a result of the intervention in the cotton market in 1929 1930— 
haa been covered by the declaration lie made in Pans t\yo years 
ago He said then that the Egyptian Goyemment intended dis¬ 
posing of that cotton at the rate of some 100,000 bales a year 
‘ We haye kept yery faithfully to that policy,” continued His 
Excellency, “ and there is very little cotton remaining’ 

“ Out of 300,000 cantars there are no more than between 
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nO,c>oo and 60,000 bales left. I say between fifty and sixty because 
there weie 60,000 bales when I left Cairo a week ago. According 
to information I have received, more than 10,000 bales have been 
sold during the past week. We hope that by the next season there 
will be nothing left of that cotton.” 

With regard to the acreage policy, he said the Government was 
compelled to restrict the acreage last year, and the result was a 
very small crop. The Government, however, now had no intention 
of intervening, either in the market as a buyer or so far as 
restriction of acreage was concerned. “ The market is going to be 
free, and the quantities produced, I hope, will be normal.” He 
added that, in the opinion of experts, the new crop would be in the 
neighbourhood of 8,000,000 cantars. 

His Excellency concluded by saying that the Eg\TJtian Govern¬ 
ment hoped to continue its policy of mass production of ‘ ‘ bread 
and butter” cotton, decreasing as much as possible the cost of 
production. 

To produce cotton at reasonable expense and with the greatest 
possible intensFoe culth'aiion ”/ that, in brief, is the GovernmenVs 
cotton policy, and he hoped this would ever he its policy. 

This ended the session of the Egyptian Section. 


MEASURING MOISTURE IN COTTON BALES 
BY ELECTRICAL CAPACITANCE. 

By W. LAWRENCE BALLS, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

This Egyptian Government publication was prepared m order to give 
those members of the Congress who are interested in a specialist subiect 
some information about the investigations which have been made during 
the past eighteen months. 

After showing the need for a rapid means of estimating the moisture 
content of every bale, the author gives the essential facts concerning bale 
moisture, about the relation of cotton to moisture, and about the influence 
of this moisture on the di-electric “ constant " of cotton. 

He then describes how. designing his method to fll the limitations 
imposed by the conditions of work in a pressing establishment, it is possible 
to use the hoops of the bales as if they were the plates of a condenser, and 
measure the capacity between them. 

The results of tests on specially prepared bales are compared with their 
known moisture content, and an appendix gives an account of the radio 
circuits thus far employed in the investigation. 

The present account is described as Part I, and will be followed by a 
more critical analysis of the the resistance and capacitance relations. 
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SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

Thursday, June %th, 1933 10 am 

Dr G Mylius (Italy) in the chair 

Dr M Y L I u S, in opening the session, said — 

“ Our International Committee, owing to the much-regretted 
absence of Mr Brasseur, President of the Belgian Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, has asked me to preside over this 
meeting, and I feel proud of the honour, although the great 
importance of the matters under discussion makes me feel that 
perhaps some other gentleman here may be more capable of under¬ 
taking this task than myself 

“ I take this opportunity of expressing to our Czecho-Slovakian 
colleagues my high appreciation of the way this Congress has been 
organized, and tor the cordial hospitality and generous welcome 
extended to all of us 

“ Most ot the items to be discussed this morning are connected 
with the world’s crisis, which weighs so heavily on our industry 
“ I fear we shall be unable to put through a remedy capable of 
curing at once our grave illness, but the contribution of so many 
valuable papers will make it easier for us to agree upon the chief 
causes of the depression and perhaps enable us to suggest some 
practical means to overcome mese evils Indeed, such a result 
would be a precious contribution to the hard task which is entrusted 
to the Economic Conference, towards which the whole world looks 
as the only body having the authority an 1 the power to «-ave us 
from destruction 

‘ ‘ But alongside our views m regard to stabilization of currencies, 
curtailment of production and abolition of trade restrictions, there 
IS the psychological side of the situation, which has a great deal of 
importance, and therefore we must begin by bein? optimistic, and 
impress upon ourselves that matters mud improve Of course, 
we cannot hope that conditions wall change in a day, but if the 
Economic Conference settles the monetary questions and succeeds 
in putting a stop to the evil of the excessive tariff-wall system 
matters will look more hopeful for us in the near future 

“ But everybody must show goodwill and contribute his best to 
the welfare of the community 

" If it is considered necessary to introduce restrictive measures 
for the general benefit, everybody must fall into line, leaying aside 
personal selfish reasons, and not claim their owai case to be an 
exception 

“ Only on this condition is success possible 
“Mr Brasseur, who, as I mentioned before, should haye 
presided at this session, has sent me his views upon these questions, 
and I propose to read a few of his remarks 

“ The agenda assigned to this morning’s meeting bristles with 
difficulties Whatever opimon anyone may hold as to the cause of 
the crisis in the cotton industry, one must admit that its growth 
has been dominated by the development of the general economic 
cnsis This question has been studied by organizations fai better 
qualified to do so than our owm, and we know how widely the 
opinions of authonties differ concerning the remedies which they 
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would desire to appl> E\en at this moment the World’s 
Economic Conference has this subiect under dose study, and it 
appears to me wiser to leave the choice of the various remedies for 
the cuie of the general «-risis to those who have the power to ensure 
their realization Moreo\er, our International Federation has 
already had the opportunit)^ of expressing its opinion upon the 
subject of the different questions submitted to the World s 
Economic Conference This opinion is clearK stated in the 
resolution adopted unanimously by the members of the Sub 
Committee on Tariffs and Trade Restrictions which met in 
Brussels in December, 1932, and since confirmed by all the 
national Associations If you judge it fitting, this Congress could 
very well ratify anew its opinions upon these questions m trans 
mitting officially the resolution adopted m Brussds to the President 
of the World s Economic Conference 

“ Pernaps you will agree with me that, limited as we are bv 
time, we should do ver\ useful work in considering more 
particularly those subiects Mtal to our industr\ 

“ Several reports prepared b\ specialists have stressed the 
danger which confronts the cotton industrv in the unbalanced stat** 
existing between world’s production and world’s capacitv of 
consumption Quite recent]} the International Committee was 
unanimous in recDgnizmg the danger of such a situation 

‘ ‘ We are of the decided opinion that mtemational action alone 
could efficaciously improve the present economic conditions of 
our mdustrv, and it is most desirable that the agreement should 
not be limited to the European countries alone 

However, such an important movement presupposes the 
existence of national organizations both strong and disciplined 
capable of obtaining from the mdustrv’’ as a whole the assurance 
that the recommendations and the resolutions of the International 
Federation may be earned out 

“ In the different countries represented here todav sericus 
efforts have been made in this direction, and in certain cases the 
results obtained have been very encouraging we shall have the 
opportunity, I hope, of profiting bv’’ the experiences of those of our 
colleagues who hav’^e collaborated in the organization of their own 
national industry In particular, I refer to the mterest which has 
been given to the report presented and prepared Iw Mr Otto 
Bankwitz upon the organization of the Polish Cotton Cartel 

“ The lack of balance between the possibilities of the means of 
production and the demand is forcing industry into a price war, 
not ordy in the international markets but also at the same time in 
the home markets Even the mills established upon a sound basis 
find their very existence menaced because there is no business 
which is able to resist mdefimtelv this practice of sdling below cost 
of production 

It seems to me that the industnal organizations must play a 
still more important r 61 e in the future Certain Governments, 
convmced of the necessity that mdustriahsts must follow a policy 
of organized production, appear to have deaded that authoritative 
mtervention is necessary m such cases where the mdustrxal leaders 
are not able to agree among themselves 

** Perhaps this is a menace which it would be as well not to 
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Ignore, and for my part I think that the industry has all to gain by 
taking its own spontaneous initiative in this reorganization 

‘ ‘ The session this morning will bear fruit if we part convinced of 
the necessity tor each one of us, in our own mind, to work together 
in the building-up of our respective national Associations with a 
view to making effective international co-operation possible 

Mr Otto BankWITZ (Czecho-SlovakiaJ then intro 
duced the subject of his paper 

“ Mv written report lies before you—^it consists chiefly of 
statistical material which I have collected during many years of 
observation I will therefore try, during the short time which is 
at my disposal, to stress the chief points of my report First of 
all, if we compare the pre-war years 1912-IQ13 with the years 
1931-1932, we find that the world consumption of cotton has sunk 
from 23 million bales to 22 4 million bales, in spite of the increase 
in the world’s population from i *j milliard to 2 milliard people, so 
that the world’s cotton consumption ought to amount to at least 
27-28 million bales, and in spite of the fact that cotton goods have 
become so cheap and that so many millions of people are not yet 
using cotton We know that the use of artificial silk has made 
inroads into cotton consumption, but this amounts only to 
200 million kilos yearly, which corresponds to a little more than 
one million bales The chief reasons may be the trend of fashion 
durmg the latter years and the wave of economy, both of which are 
connected with tne crisis and unemployment 

“ Under those circumstances one must ask oneself why the 
world’s spindles during this time have been raised by 20 millions, 
and are being increased still further You will see from m> 
tabulations that this increase has not taken place in Europe In 
Europe the increase amounts only to 2 million spindles, whereas 
Asia has added 12 3 million new spindles. South America 
2 2 million, and sundry other countries i i million 

“ In general, it can be seen from the table, that many countries 
which previously exported their agricultural and colonid products 
and imported cotton goods in exchange are now manufacturing 
their own 

“ This state of affairs is now easily recognizable when one 
realizes that from 1913 to 1932, in Europe, the number of spmdles 
remained practically unchanged in spite of a reduction in con¬ 
sumption from 12 3 million bales to 8 7 million bales 

“ The loss, therefore, amounts to 3 4 million bales, or nearly 
one-third, whereas the cotton consumption in Asia (chiefly in 
Japan and China) by a spindleage increase from 9 to 22 million 
spindles, has g^own from 4 million bales to 7 7 million, a gam, 
therefore, of 3 7 million bales 

" The spindleage in America has remained unchanged, and this 
can be said also of the consumption Further reference to these 
tabulations will demonstrate that year after year 250-300 thousand 
bales of cotton are switched from Europe to Asia, and that the 
time IS not very far distant when these two continents wiU consume 
the same quantities One asks oneself, what are the reasons for 
these changes ? They are due to the currency vicissitudes and the 
commercial balances In countries which do not possess a textile 
mdustry the textile imports amount to nearly 25-40 per cent of the 
c 
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total imports, and this is the reason why they endeavour to free 
themselves from this burden Nevertheless, the fact is overlooked 
that their imports pay for their agricultural exports 

"We can see these phenomena taking place near at hand, in 
Hungary, Yugo-Slavia, Greece, Bulgaria, and other countnes 
But I will leave this point, and briefly show how the cotton con¬ 
sumption m Europe has gone back to 86 bales per 1,000 spindles, 
whereas in America it amounts to 156 bales, and in Asia even to 
362 bales per 1,000 spindles This uneven degree of employment 
IS one of the chief reasons of the crisis The start could be seen 
even before the Great War, only at that time not much notice was 
taken of the pointers m this direction After the War the destroy¬ 
ing forces grew to an avalanche • 

" I have calculated that, in order to consume 23 million bales of 
cotton the spindles of the world need only be occupied weekly at an 
average of 39 hours, in reality, Europe works far less than 39 hours, 
really working only about 30-34 hours, whereas America works 
30-58 hours weekly, India 60 hours, Japan 102 hours, and China 
works nearly 132 hours One sees in the world the same tendency 
as in every individual country, in that certain spinning firms work 
double shifts, whereas other spinning firms are forced to reduce 
to half-shifts or to close down altogether as a result 

" I will prove to you that the double shifts are the chief reasons 
of the present cnsis, because they make fair competition impossible 
In my wntten report I have calculated in one tabulation that the 
spinnmg costs per kilo of 24’s yarn amount by half-time working 
to 21 cents, whereas when working 75 per cent of full capacity they 
amount to 18 cents, and by normal working of 46 hours we^lv to 
only 15 cents, and by double shifts only to 12 cents, including 
depreciation and interest 

“ If, in a country, ten «imilar spinning firms cover the country’s 
consumption by normal orking, and the price of cotton amounts 
to 25 cents, and the spinning costs as before mentioned amounting 
to 15 cents, the production costs therefore totalhng to 40 cents 
per kilo, if the sale price amounts to 41 centc then all the spinning 
firms show a reasonable profit cf i cent But if only one of 
these ten spinning firms goes over to double shifts then there is an 
extra profit of 3 cents per kilo , as I mentioned before, then, 
theoretically, two other spmning firms must run half-time and 
make their production 7 cents dearer, or four spinning firms reduce 
to three quarter shifts and make their manufacturing costs 3 cents 
per kilo dearer In reality, when some spinners have foresight, and 
go over to extra shifts, the remaining mills must either reduce pro¬ 
duction or cease work completely 

** The uneven race has arrived The man with one leg ampu¬ 
tated runs a race against a man with two sound legs The two- 
legged man has {ut himself upon a “ double-'?hift " horse to make 
quicker progress 

‘ ‘ And this unbehevable race is really taking place What is 
the one-legged man to do ? ” 

" First of all, one rationalizes Still a few hundred spindle- 
revolutions more per hour The impetus is increased A few more 
workers are not needed A few more officials disimssed The 
saving m producticHi costs is infinitesimal it amounts only to tenths 
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of cents, whereas really a reduction amounting to 5“7 cents is 
necessary It does not matter, the whip of the competitor falls 
upon the straggler To be able to run more quickly he throws 
away the depreciation Again, another lash of the whip He 
throws away the interest But all without avail He must give 
up the race, or else he must throw away still more But even the 
running of double shifts gives no pleasure in the race Others are 
talang up the same idea, and now they are running against each 
other Through over-production, the sale price drops from 41 to 
37 cents, for, first of all, they only sacrifice their profit, then it 
sinks to 3S, because they have to throw away their depreciation, 
then to 34, to 33, to 32 ' The losses have affected all For -ome 
onl> a little less, for others more 

‘ Ijnfortunately, some of tho'^e running have had a certain 
feeling of satisfaction if a neighbouring competitor has fallen out by 
the roadside, but this is only premature joy The number of 
spindles in the courtr) has not been thereby diminished, the falling 
spinning firm onlv changes the proprietor, this newowner buys it for 
next to nothing, and begins to run without any encumbrances 
In this “ SIX davs’ race,” which has alreadv existed in our industry 
for several vears, even those most capable of resistance)—^the most 
prosperous firms—cannot keep up for long Consequently we have 
a continual war of attrition and a weakening of each other, which 
benefits nobod\, not even the consumer You can observe the 
picture in every country , but it also illustrates the situation between 
country and country and continent and continent 

” Those who read mv report niore minutely will find that 
alreadv certain groups have taken shape 

f i) Bri/atfi, of its total of 32 nulhon spindles, only 

requires b millionb for its own home trade and 44 millions for its 
export, therefore, clearly an export country 

(2) Othr European Countries^ with about 50 million spindles, 
their production is mainly destined for the home market 

(3) Russia^ with its 9 million spindles, takes up its well-known 
peculiar position 

(4) \merica, with its 36 million spindles, which are catering 
almost solely for the home market 

('5') -1 \ia or better termed Japan and China), with its 22 million 
spindles, which are not sufficient for Asia’s requirements 

” The number of spindles is growing from year to year, and 
will make the previous importing countries exporting countries 
If we eliminate Russia and Amenca from our consideration for the 
present, because these groups are less concerned with these exports, 
then only really two groups confront each other in the world com¬ 
petition Upon the one side, Great Bntain and Europe, on the 
other side, Japan and China, because India can even still be con¬ 
sidered as part of Great Britain, because she is in a similar position 
to that of her Motherland How this contest will end is not dif&cult 
to forecast 

” My tables ‘•how the previous course, and it is quite easy to 
picture to oneself the future England and India have improved 
their markets through the Ottawa Agreement and when the pound 
fell, but it is doubtful whether these means will alwavs be helpful 
They are rather like a dose of mediane 
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‘t or the other markets Ermland competes exactly like the rest 
of Europe against Japan and Chma 

‘ The European team is handicapped by internal competition 
Each plajyer expects to receive a side-push from his neighbour, the 
team is so ill-tramed that it even starts very fatigued It is 
similarly well-handicapped from the commencement, owing to the 
dearer manufacturing mule spindles Handicapped through dearer 
short-time, handicapped through debts and interest, handicapped 
through taxes ana social burdens (the latter are unknown in Asia), 
handicapped through wages, which are two to three times as high 
as those in Japan and China, but chieflv handicapped through lack 
of a united organization The Japanese and Chinese team is 
strengthened through gams during the last decade Japanese 
mills nearly always pay 14 per cent dividend, and during the "war 
they pafd 25-50 per cent dividends The Asiatic team is also 
stren^hened by having written off factories and by reason of big 
reserves, so that practically it can cost without allowance for 
depreciation It is strengthened bv the cheaper double shifts and 
by the wonderful workers’ community, but it is as well capable of 
competition through the cheap working wages in Japan, and 
especially China I do not even take into consideration the fall in 
the yen 

“ Chiefly it IS to be feared because of its mutual organization 
and statistical service, to which no European can reach and which 
puts It in a position to suit the production exactly to the demand, 
and even to organize the exports 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, which team will win’ The ma^ch is 
too one sided Much to mv regiet, I would place mj money on 

i fapan and China Are you stiU surprised when >ou mad in the 
ast issue of the INTERN 41 I 0 NAL Cotton Bulietin that Japan s 
exports have gone up within one \ ear ^from 1931 to IQ32) from i 4 
milliard to over 2 milliard square 'vards, and that of Japanese 
exports alone 32 per cent goes to British India, 17 per cent to 
Dutch East Indies, 10 per cent to Egypt, 2 per cent to Africa, 
and 2 per cent to Turkey 

“ The victorious march of the Japanese goods o\erran the Suez 
Canal long ago, the Japanese ball is not so far from our own goal 
Our unorganized and fatigued team runs about without any set plan 
upon the field, and can no longer stop our opponents, indeed, we 
have not even a goalkeeper We have not the power to think or, 
still less, to take up an aggressive position but must be satisfied 
with a defensive position and this must be done as quicklv as 
possible, before it is too late 

“ First of all, we must be cl^'ar about the causes if we want to 
discuss the means of redress "We must be resolved that our 
fighters should first of all collect their lost strength Our weakened 
industry has not the ‘^ame fighting strength as that of the Japanese 
and Chinese In my wntten report I have suggested a few ways, 
but it is useless to believe that we can regain the lost 3 5 million 
bales We must be satisfied if we can only chedc the losses, and if 
we can only secure at least a part of our previous total exports We 
must rejoice that we are not overrun in our own country, and that 
we can at least maintain a little order among the remammg rums 
and debns in order to be able to live modestly 

“ From mv written report I shall repeat brieflv the four chief 
points which may bring relief 
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f I ) There are more spindles in the world than are necessary for 
the demand, because, as I have already pointed out, by even 
distribution of the demand among the whole spindles of the world, 
the latter are only able to work about 39 hours weekh One must 
also endeavour not only to refrain from erecting more new spindles, 
but also to dismantle the surplus spindles according to plan or, 
better still, to destroy them altogether 

^2) A further way out is to shorten the working time inter 
nationally I beg you not to misunderstand me I do not intend 
to plead here for the 40-hour week of which I am a supporter, but 
really there exists only an ‘ either ’ or an * or ’ Either t^e spindles 
must be destroyed or the working time must be shortened to corre¬ 
spond to the demand 

(3) The unevenne‘?s of working of indnidual factories must be 
a\ oided, in order to create once more a mutual basis for calculation 
The double shift must therefore be opposed 

(4) From the three above mentioned points it follow'u that an 
agreement inside the industry is necessary E\er\ thing points to 
the fact that the European spinning factories will perceive that it 
is useless to fight against the whole world individually It is far 
better to unite and to progress mutually In all European 
countries there should be created mutual quota agreements, so that 
finalW a European agreement will be post^ible In the present stale 
of affairs we must formulate a suitable economic plan it will be 
far better if the plan comes from within the industry itself instead 
of from our Goi-ernments 

“ The fourth point of my general programme is also necessaiy, 
because, without mutual understanding, the realization of the first 
three points is impossible 

“ Due to the general over production in every individual 
country, the home requirements of the country must be regulated 
The export trade can be left alone as a safety valve, or perhaps 
an export agreement may be formulated It must not have one- 
legged men competing in a race with mounted two-legged men 
Mutual confidence is necessary, and fair play should be Oie future 
motto of the spinners, then it will be found possible to carry out 
the points of the general programme 

"Then, and only then, will it be found possible to combat the 
erection of new spindles and to formulate a scheme for the 
destruction of superfluous spindles uniform working agreements 
can be made, and the unsound double shift can be eliminated 

"In my written report I ha\e sketched the basis for a quota 
agreement which has proved verv valuable during the last two years 
in Poland 

" In conclusion, I repeat mv recommendations First of all all 
countries should arrive at quota agreements as quickly as possible, 
and organize the collection of monthly statistics of production, 
sales, and so forth 

" Secondly, I should advise closer co-operation between the 
European countries 

" Finally, that some scheme should be decided upon between 
contment and continent with regard to export competition, or, what 
I should prefer even more, to arrive at some such agreement here 
to-day 
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“ Finally, I close with the hope for— 

“ Fair play between continent and continent.” 

” Fair play between spinner and spinner. 

” Fair play between country and country. 

Dr. M Y L I u S, the Chairman, thanked Mr. Bankwitz for his 
paper, and for his very able speech amplifying its main features. 

Mr. PaulSchlumbergeR: “I thank Mr. Bankwitz 
for his excellent report, which sets forth, a trifle forcibly perhaps, 
but justly, the actual situation of the textile industry. 

“What have we seen in our country during the past three 
years ? In 1930 we tried to organize the control of production and 
consumption, but the individualism which characterizes spinners 
and weavers has prevented us from making them understand that 
they should subordinate their own interests to the general welfare. 
The consequence has been the coming into play of competition, and 
what Mr. Bankwitz has just mentioned has started to manifest 
itself. The best organized mills have worked under difficult con¬ 
ditions, and the less well-equipped, experiencing unfavourable con¬ 
ditions, have either had to close their doors or will recover only 
with difficulty. 

“ The comparisons made by Mr. Bankwitz between the 
conditions ruling in various countries applies equally to those of 
each country, under conditions, varying perhaps, but, generally 
speaking, practically similar. I infer men, bluntly, that if you 
are not willing to submit to a dictatorship which would take into 
its hands the spinning and weaving industry, you run the risk 
of arriving at nothing; if you would give full powers to an 
organization, and nominate a delegfate as dictator for each countrjr, 
the office of the Federation would be changed to that of a dictator 
with full powers- 

“ The task is a very difficult one, and the plan even seems to 
me unrealizable, because we, being individualists, are not yet npe 
for such a solution, and it would be asking for a sacrifice which 
might perhans be bevqnd our powers, beyond the powers of the 
spinning and weaving industry. 

* * But it IS just that which Mr. Bankwitz has tried to point out 
in his report. I am not as pessimistic as he. I believe that the 
efforts which we are, all of us, making will lead to a clarified 
^ouping of the various industrial countries. China, Japan, 
France and England will discuss the question at the London 
Conference. This cannot be beyond human power.” 

Mr. Caspar Jenny ("Switzerland) said: “I thank Mr. 
Bankwitz most heartily for his exceedingly interesting and able 
paper, and I hope he will forgive me if I offer certain criticisms 
upon it. 

“To my mind, he is too pessimistic,” declared Mr. Jenny. 
“ There is also too much resignation expressed in his paper. Mr. 
Bankwitz speaks of a dying European cotton industry. It scans 
to me that he has not much hope for any restoration of the inter¬ 
national exchange of cotton goods, at least as far as the European 
countri^ are concerned. 

“ Without a return to free trade and to stable money, Mr. 
Bankwitz is perhaps too optimistic. There would arise, with all the 
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reductions proposed- from year to year, more over-production in 
Europe, and Europe would have to come down to a standard of 
living which would be extremely primitive, but if we at least come 
back to a state of normal international trade, Mr. Bankwitz’s 
views are, in my opinion, too pessimistic. 

" Mr. Bankwitz is practically giving up international trade, 
as far as European countries are concerned. He is of the opinion 
that the self-maintaining economy is coming. European Govern¬ 
ments after the war all promised the masses of their peoples better 
standards of living ana better conditions, but they neglected the 
increasing competition from other continents. This policy, which 
has brought us Government interventions, tariff walls, trade 
restrictions, was, as we can recognize now, quite wrong, and has to 
be abandoned if we do not wish to risk arriving at a situation 
when life in Europe would be a torture. The reduction of costs of 
production, through inflation, can perhaps be understood when it is 
done once in countries where the burden of war debts is too heavy, 
but the money of these countries should be re-established on a new 
basis as soon as possible, because, without stable money, inter¬ 
national trade is impossible. 

“ Countries which resort to inflation,” continued Mr. fenny, 
” merely for the purpose of knocking down competitors, will have 
to return to a stabilization much quicker than they expect, for the 
national fortune would very soon 1 m lost. It would be given away 
as a present to customers abroad. Even the Japanese tree cannot 
grow to heaven. 

“In my opinion, we are not allowed to believe in ‘self- 
contained countries ’ unless we do not wish to make of Europe a 
continent with half the population she has now. But also it we 
expect better international relations, certam reductions in pro¬ 
duction in Europe are necessary. I agree with the scrapping of old 
mills in each country, especially the buying-up of obsolete plant for 
scrapping purposes through the spinners’ or weavers’ organizations 
in each country. 

“ The propositions of Mr. Bankwitz can be discussed, except¬ 
ing the 40-nour week, whidi I think I, and also the Committee, very 
strongly oppose. Many countries have not yet agreed to the 
48-hour week, and work their mills up to 60 hours and more per 
week, and in two shifts ! 

“ Our best customer is the farmer, and we are all anxious that 
his situation will improve. Nothing has done him so much harm 
as the 48-hour week in practice, because, through its introduction, 
there has been a real exodus of agricultural workers into industry, 
where very often, instead of working, they get the ‘ dole.’ Tlie 
result is that farmers in many countries cannot get enough labour. 

‘ ‘ You may be quite sure that we in Europe would conform 
to any change in the working hours, whilst in the rest of the world 
little attention would be paid to it. A reduction to 40 hours 
per week necessarily means some considerable increase in actual 
wages, probably 20 per cent. 

“ I feel it my solemn duty,” continued Mr. Jenny, “ to warn 
this Congress not to have anything to do with a further reduction 
in the working hours. First of all, let us see the other countries 
come down to our 48 hours level and to one-shift working before 
we begin thinking of any further reduction.” fApplausej 
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His Excellency Ahmed Abdfl Wahab Pacha 
(Egypt) asked whether he might be allowed as a layman to express 
one or two remarks. His Excellency remarked that the facts con¬ 
tained in the paper compiled by Mt. Bankwitz were acceptable 
until he dealt with the proposed remedies. 

“ The proposals are very interesting on paper, but very difficult 
to execute,” said His Excellency. ” Mr. Bankwutz suggests as a 
first remedy that the number of spindles should be greatly 
diminished. He says that the present system is obliged to create 
suiplus spindles. In another place he states that we must fight. 
With the developments of the big structure of nationals m the 
various countries, I am afraid that these proposals of kir. Bankwitz 
cannot be realised under the present circumstances. It would take 
a good deal of time before individualistic feelings were done away 
with. 

” Mr. Bankwitz suggests, in the second place, the 40-hour wedc 
as a remedy for the depression. I am not in a position to talk 
about the hours of industry, but I am sure our Japanese colleagues 
will have a lot to say about this matter. 

” I am afraid that the industrialists in those countries where 
labour is cheap and where national arcumstances are different from 
those m other countries, will not easily acquiesce to such proposals. 
Equally unsuitable is the third suggestion. Every country has its 
own special circumstances, its own national aspirationsj its own 
system. It was very difficult to suggest the execution of a uniform 
system in every part of the world. He suggests that the world 
should be split up into different markets. Mr. Bankwitz demands 
that which cannot be done. Japan and China would have to be left 
apart. Russia would have to> go its own way. 

His Excellency further stated that by double-shift working 
and standardized methods the Japanese and Chinese could 
produce cheaply, which made it very difficult for the American 
and European industries to compete with them. 

” In my opinion, a situation that seems so obscure at present 
must before long clear up. First and foremost the questions of 
general economic interest must be solved. The questions of 
currencies, the general level of prices, the purchasing power of the 
big populations—^redIt and its organization, and the restrictions 
of trade, currencies restrictions, boycotts—^these are the general 
questions which are before the whole of the world. Once these 
questions are settled, then we shall be in a position to prescribe 
remedies. ’ * 

“ Such remedies as prescribed by Mr. Bankwitz,” concluded 
His Excdlency, “can only be theoretical.” 

Mr. Fped Mills (England) said that he had much 
sympathy with Mr. Bankwitz*s ideas. He continued by sa3dng 
that His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha suggested that 
they could get things done by working. “ And,” said Mr. Mills,^ 
“ we can do a great deal. 

“ One of the greatest problems to-day is foreign con^tition. 
I would like our Japanese friend to say something. Eilffi our 
Continental colleagues, we in England are very interested in the 
activity displayed ^ Japan. We want to hear a lot about them 
and we want our Japanese friends to r«ilize that they are members 
of the International Federation. 
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SPEECH BY MR. K. SHIMADA (JAPAN). 

Mr. K. Shimada (Japan): “ May I be permitted to avail 
myseK of this opportunity to give expression to the most cordial 
and lo3'al sentiments which the Japanese Association feels towards 
all the members of the fellow-Associations who have assembled in 
this Congress. In spite of the kind invitation of our President, my 
Association regrets being unable to send its delegation to this 
Congress direct from ^pan, owing to the journey involved 
requiring at least three months, and in these difficult and anxious 
times no one in the industry could find sufficient time at his 
disposal to make a trip to Europe. 

‘ ‘ But they asked me to expressly assure you that they have 
every respect and sympathy for the great task confronting you at 
this Congress, and they wish me to make it quite clear to you that 
they are always ready to examine in a co-operative spirit and on an 
equitable basis any international scheme which you may be able to 
develop at this meeting or at any other time with a view to 
alleviating the world’s economic evils, from which the cotton 
industry is no exception. 

“ Now, coming to the subjects on the agenda, 1 find it con¬ 
venient to deal with subjects (a) and (d) at the same time, because 
these two questions are, to a large extent, inter-related. 

“ Previous speakers (and also many interesting papers 
circulated amongst us) have each in their remarkable ways dealt 
with the various causes of the depression, and I find very few 
ooints in them to which I feel disposed to take exception. They 
lave covered almost the entire ground, and have left very little 
::or me to comment upon. 

‘ ‘ However, I will try to submit a brief observation on one of 
the salient factors of the present depression, as it appears to the 
Japanese eyes. 

‘ ‘ Among many vicious manifestations of the economic evils 
which surround us at the present moment I consider the most vital 
cause is to be found in the disparity of the price level between 
primary commodities and manufactured goods, as demonstrated 
by an eminent French authority. 

“ The world economy can be said, in large measure, to consist 
of the exchange between these two sets of commodities. This 
is particularly true m the case of cotton industries. Overseas 
markets for cotton goods are mainly found in agricultural countries, 
and even in manufacturing countries the bulk of the home demand 
of cotton goods comes from the farming communities. 

“ It is common knowledge to-day that the faU in prices of all 
primary commodities is by far greater than that of manufactured 
goods. Whilst all primary commodities are left to find their own 
price level by the natural law of economy, manufactured goods, by 
virtue of a number of artificial and selfish measures, have shown 
great resistance and have failed to make a sufficient downward 
movement to accomplish the necessary adjustment. 

The most important primary commodities, such as grain, 
cotton, rubber, and so forth, have lost very nearly two-thirds of 
their value during the past five years, while most manufactured 
goods did not respond to this downward movement half as much. 
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“ This disequilibrium is perhaps mainly responsible for the 
initial under-consumption of manufactured goods by the majority 
of the world’s population, who depend upon farming for tbpir 
maintenance. Under-consumption of manufactured goods is 
clearly borne out by the fact that there is to-day over 30,000,000 
unemployed in Europe, Great Britain and the United States, and 
yet one is faced all the time with the ever-mcreasmg difficulty of 
fi.nding markets for the goods, the production of which has been 
drastically cut down, but the price was not sufficiently lowered to 
stimulate consumption. 

“ If, at this stage, further attempts were made to curtail pro¬ 
duction sufficiently enough to raise the value of manufactured 
goods, the evil of under-consumption must of necessity persist still 
further until we should find ourselves once again caught in a g^ver 
difficulty, resultant of ever-shrinking markets. 

“ The Economic Intelligence Department of the League of 
Nations has recently published a statistical report on the total 
value of world trade for the first quarter of this year. Most likely 
many of my colleagues here are m possession of these figures, but 
I may mention that this report states that the total value of the 
world’s trade has been steadily decreasing for the last five years, 
until for the first quarter of this year it is not more than 35 per 
cent, of what it was five years ago—that is, the first quarter of 
1929. 

“ It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the seriousness of 
the situation, but I feel compelled to draw your attention to the 
danger of relying too much upon the restrictive measures of pro¬ 
duction, as such attempts which have been applied in the past 
years m a number of affiliated Cotton Associations, not excepting 
Japan, have proved quite inadequate, if not injurious to the 
fundamental recovery of the cotton industry. 

‘ ‘ We must not shut our eyes to the unpleasant fact that cotton 
goods, along with other man^ctured goods, are altogether too 
expensive to enable the majority of consumers to buy what th^ 
are normally entitled to consume. In order to make cotton goods 
available for the reduced purse of the farmer it is vitally necessary, 
not only to reduce the cost of production, but to make every 
endeavour to remove artificial barriers of trade, such as boycotts, 
high tariffs, q^uotas, preferential duties, exchange restrictions, and 
so forth. All these palliatives contribute to make the price of 
manufactured goods unbearably expensive. 

“For argument’s sake, if the discrepancy of price levd was 
removed there is no reason to suppose why the normal and free 
flow of interchange of commodities should not take place, thereby 
restoring the cotton industry to its former prosperity. 

‘ * Although I fully realise the tremendous difficulties in the w^ 
of achieving such drastic price adjustments of manufactured goods 
to the corresponding level ox primary commodities, it is, 
nevertheless, true to say that under-consumption must inevitably 
persist until this fundamental readjustment is accomplished. 

“ Quite possibly we may reach this happy state of equilibrium 
by the"simultaneous rise of primary commodities and the reasonable 
reduction in the cost of production of manufactured goods, through 
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wage reductions, technical improvements and scientific manage¬ 
ment, but more particularly by the removal of all trade barriers. 

‘ ‘ Amidst the darkness of the unprecedented economic dis¬ 
organization I am happy to perceive, as no doubt, ladies and 
gentlemen, you have also perceived, a gleam on the honzon, which 
I ardently hope will, at no distant future, deliver us from the 
vicious cycle of falling prices. 

‘ * I am referring to the fact that for the past three or four 
months there has set in a steady rise in the prices of prirnary 
commodities, which movement, if supported by the successful issue 
of the London Economic Conference, will, let us hope, at least go 
a long way to solving our common problem. 

‘ ‘ Before concluding my speech I wish to add a few words on 
the present position of international trade of my country as a 
whole, as I thought it may be found interesting to some of you 
here, who might possibly regard us as the enfant terrible of inter¬ 
national trade. 

“ Please remember that Japan buys in the world’s markets more 
than she sells. Her imports have always exceeded her exports. 
Besides, we have foreign loan obligations which we are determined 
to. meet at all costs. With a favourable balance of invisible 
exports, mainly shipping income, we are just able to balance our 
international account. 

* ‘ By buying in foreign markets as much as we do, I feel we 
are entitled to sell as much as we are selling at present. As to 
the complaint made against Japan, particularly the cotton 
industries, of selling cheaply, the blame ought really to be put on 
the buvers. You know quite well from your own experience that no 
sellers, even cotton spinners, would prefer to sell at a lower price 
than they are positively compelled to accept. 

‘ ‘ If you go a step further into this question you will at once 
be confronted with the undeniable fact that the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Western nations has been achieved mainly through 
reductions in the cost of production by the application of 
mechanical and chemical knowledge as against the old methods 
of manual or antiquated appliances. 

" There can be no wrong, morally or economically, in supplying 
mankind with the necessities of life at low prices. On the 
contrary, the raison dl tire of any industry lies in its ability 
uf making its products available to a wider and freer consumption 
by humanity." 

Herr ErichSeutter-Loetzen (Austria): " I am not 
surprised that the excellent explanations of General Director 
Bankwitz have found so many critics, because the industry 
which we represent has become of great importance under 
the reign of Liberal ideas, and we have all grown up under these 
views. But these principles, which have powerfully supported an 
ever-expanding and energetic industry, act as a counterWast from 
the moment when this industry is not able to develop any further; 
it is forced on to the defensive, and must have, in &e first instance, 
the strength to keep itself alive, even although in a smaller capacity. 
Therefore nothing remains but that we should educate ourselves in 
accordance with the new economic facts. 
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" That the ideas which General Director Bankwitz developed 
are correct has already been proved by experience. He himself has 
mentioned as an example the Polish cartel —we in Austria also have 
had similar experiences. For over three years we have had a 
spinners’ cartel, which was created voluntarily and co-operatively 
by all the working spinning firms. This cartel distributes the yam 
orders of the inland market among the spinners. Yarn prices, 
which, before the organization of the cartel were so unsatis¬ 
factory, have now so much improved that at least in the home 
market no sales are made at a loss, and there remains a modest 
pro&t to the cotton industrialist. 

During the last year we have had the unpleasant experience 
of two spinning hrms, which had closed down before the founding 
of the cartel, reopening, and they found a bigger market than any 
of the others, because they were not members of the cartel. 

“It is quite natural that in such cases the help of the State 
would be desirable in order to force these outsiders into the cartel. 
Such compulsory measures are no doubt revolutionary, but could 
be defended from the democratic point of view. Should such 
measures be obtained, only a small minority is forced to follow the 
wishes of a preponderate maiority. As for the guidance of the 
organization, no dictation and no further interference on the part 
of the State is necessary; the control of the cartel should be vested 
solely in the hands of the industrial association. 

‘ * The spinning and manufacturing; associations of each country 
should first of aU organize themselves in this way, and, if necessary, 
call in the aid of their Government. Only when this has been done 
can any step succeed in an uiiderstanding between the individual 
national associations upon an international basis. 

“ This understanding will be necessary for the old industrial 
countries, in order to distribute their epqports in the markets of 
those countries still capable of absorbing goods, and to take 
common measures against the competition of the new industrial 
Eastern Asiatic countries, with their much cheaper wages. One 
really owes such protective measures to the workers of our countries, 
so that we may give them further work and the wherewithal to live. 

“ One of the previous speakers has said ‘ The fruit is not yet 
ripe. ’ It is only to be hoped that it will not rot upon the tree before 
we all agree that it is sufficiently ripe for picking. 

‘ * We have not much time to lose; if we retain our old methods 
our industry can no longer exist.” 

Mr. F R E D Mills (England) said that he had much 
sjnnpathy with Mr. Bankwitz’s ideas. He went on to say that 
His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha suggested that they 
could get things done by working. “ And,” said Mr. Mills, ** we 
can do a great deal. ’ * 

‘ * One of the greatest problems to-day is foreign competition. I 
would like our Japanese friend to say something. We in England, 
as you are on the Continent, are very interested in Japan. We 
want to hear a lot about them, and we want our Japanese friends to 
realize that they are members of the International* Federation,” 

“ We want help from them in that capacity. I still think we 
shall get enlightenment from than. My great friend, the late 
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Mr, William Howarth, once came forward and made a definite 
plea for uniform working hours. He told me that after the 
reception he had that he would never repeat the experiment. 

“It is not easy to have uniform workings hours, but I suggest 
that there is one thing that has got to be eliminated, and lhat is 
double shifts. In regard to the 48-hour week, it should be unifonm. 
To be effective, however, it must without any qualification 
whatsoever. We have all had experience as to the interpretation 
of the 48-hour week by our friends. We have had the 48-hour 
week convention in England, and we have carried it out. We 
have entered into that agreement with our operatives, I do not 
agree that the working hours are too long, if they are rigidly 
adhered to, 

“ I welcome Mr. Bankwitz’s statement,” continued Mr. Mills, 
“ and I hope he will not be deterred by criticism.” 

Mr. Mills said that it appeared to him that the paper of 
Mr. Bankwitz had made very little impression on the English 
spinners. “ I want to deal with the real problem,” said Mr. Mills, 
“as to why more trade is not taking place, 

“ There is a reason, and, in my opinion, what we are suffering 
from is under-consumption.” 

Mr. Mills then drew the delegates’ attention to a statement 
on page 20 of Mr. Bankwitz’s paper, and quoted the following: — 
“ Of course, it would be far better to come to some peaceful 
understanding before continuing the struggle on a more 
intensive basis. Does the industry as a whole possess the 
necessary international insight? Do we trust each other 
enough to be able to work for the world’s peace in the cotton 
industry ? 

“Gentlemen,” concluded Mr. Mills, “lhat is the question I 
put to you.” 

Mr. H. H. L A KIN (India) said that, as representing the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, he "was very interested in the 
remarks in Mr. Bankwitz’s paper, particularlj^ the statments on 
page 18, where Mr. Bankwitz referred to unfair competition. He 
gave the delegates an instance of this unfair competition which 
had occurred two months ago prior to his leaving Bombay. 

“Our mills,” said Mr. Lakin, “were asked to quote for a 
certain type of yam and we quoted the price by cable. We did 
not get a reply by cable. We receiv^ a letter subsequently 
stating that the pnce we had quoted for the yarn was as high 
as the price of the Japanese cloth. I would not admit that there 
was either the ability or experience in Japan to manufacture at such 
a difference in price to beat either India, or the world, to that 
extent. 

“We in India,” continued Mr. Lakin, “have been sufferiiig 
from Japanese competition. If you hold conferences every day in 
the week, nothing can be done against such competition as I have 
just mentioned. ’ * He emphasized the seriousness of the depreciated 
value of the yen as compared with the mpee, and concluded by 
saying that imtil the question of exchanges was tackled, whatever 
else they might do at conferences or elsewhere, they would not be 
able to restore trade and confidence in prices. 
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Mr Maurice Dubrulle President of the Inter 
national Wool lextile Organization') then spoke He said he 
wanted to thank the Pre'^ident and the delegates for their very 
kind m\itation to him “I must apologize,” said Mr Dubrulle, 
for my imperfect English, as I am a Frendiman being compelled 
to spieak in English " He went on to "say that the reason he 
desired to speak at the Congress was because so many questions 
and problems which interested the cotton industry also interested 
the woollen industry 

“As regards the technical subiecLs I have nothing to «!ay 
because you work the product of the flower, but I work the product 
of the sheep 

“ On the other hand,” concluded Mr Dubrulle, “ I think 
in general subjects there are many questions which are quite the 
“^ame for cotton as for wool For instance, limitation of prices, 
the fall in value of the raw material, and aFo the causes of the 
wcrld-wide trade depression, many references to which have been 
made at this Congress to-day 

” At this juncture I 'should like to say to you that the wool 
industry is the first industry m the world which has taken steps 
to combat the things which are doing you harm ” Mr Dubrulle 
continued by stating that in 1932 steps were taken in the woollen 
industry to obtain lower tariffs, and he referred to the agreement 
of Tilburg “ Czecho-Slovakia joined us Belgium joined us 
But then we came to Great Britain, and there was the difficulty ” 

He went on to say that they would always be faced with 
difficulties until the question of currencies was settled 

“ It IS a man of experience who 1*1 speaking, because I have 
been tackling the subject for many years There can be no i-eco\ery 
in trade unless we get money stabilized You must all speak the 
same language You can measure the yardage of your goods so 
that the yards all contain the same number of inches 

" The first question is a financial question We want to 
get a real basis Before getting the political basis we must g®t 
first a financial basis The economical basis will come afterwards 

” The first question is a fi.nanaal question We want to 
get a real basis Before getting the pohtical basis we must first 
get a financial basis The economical basis will come afterwards, 
and I am sure that the political basis wdl be the result of it 
in the end 

" Let us make a marriage of reason and the love affair wil 
go on afterwards,” concluded Mr Dubrulle, amidst loud applause 

Mr Bankwitz then replied at length in German as follows — 

Director Otto BANK WITZ ” The time has now arnved 
when I must reply to my esteemed critics 

"First of all, I would like to say that there is not much 
difference of opinion between us The karnd of my discourse is 
the copious statistical tabulations upon which I have spent most 
time, and which I recommend to your pnvate study My dis¬ 
course was, in a sense, the sauce The sauce anyone can diange 
according to his taste, but the kernel remains I myself wish most 
heartily that my ideas should prove to he pessimistic Nothing 
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remains but to point out the ineffaceable course of the figures of the 
last decades, which naturally cause me to be pessimistic. 

" The President, iVIr. Paul Schlumberger, has rightly said 
that for a satisfactory' execution of my proposed remedies, a 
dictator would really be necessary. By reason of my own practical 
knowledge in Central Europe I have perceived that the need is such 
a dictator, but that a voluntary unihcation, with a little goodwill, 
is still possible. For example, I have mentioned lust now Poland, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, where such quota agreements already 
function—America and Germany ought soon to follow. I quite 
admit that in every country there exist opponents of measures, and 
that very often not only do they require a little gentle persuasion, 
but also a little gentle force is often necessary. In Poland the 
Government had to step in, by means of an arbitrator appointed by 
the Ministry, and through a so-called customs duty of 45 zloty per 
roo kilos, of-cotton—i.e., about 5.2 cents per kilo. But, of 
course, roo per cent of the spinners have now united and carry 
out the business of their own combine. This cartel has worked 
satisfactorily without complaint for the last two years, and it is a 
pleasure to state that although the price is uncontrolled, three 
months ago, when cotton was being quoted at 6 cents, the yarn price 
obtained for 24’s for net cash was 38-40 gold cents, a price 
which included all depreciation and interest, leaving a modest 
profit, which is (even elsewhere than Europe) an isolated exception 
to-day. By reason of a new law which came into force quite 
recently 10 per cent, of the members of the cartel have given notice 
to the agreement—but merely with the object of bargaining for a 
higher ^ota, which at such reasonable profits is easily understand¬ 
able. They will soon rejoin, either through negotiation, or because 
of the customs duty. The direct consequence of their notice was 
that the prices sank at once by ^-4 gold cents—better pi oof for 
the necessity of the production quota is scarcely needed. 

I quite agree with Mr. Jenny that by free currency administra¬ 
tion and free unfettered commerce, consumption might again 
increase; for the present, however, we cannot reckon with the fulfil¬ 
ment of this wish. The shifting of the export trade from Europe 
to Asia has taken place at a time when there were no currency 
restrictions and when commerce was entirely free. I beg you to 
pursue my tabulations for the years 191Q-2Q. There were other 
reasons which caused this movement. 

The prejudice against the 40-hour week is easily understood 
from the desire to work, which inspires all industrialists. I am 
to-day no longer an active spinner, and I am therefore entirely free 
from prejudice in regard to this question, I recollect quite well 
that 30 years ago I worked 12 hours each day, afterwards only 
11 hours, and a long time before the war for only 10 hours. After 
fhe war the 48-hour working week and the 8-hour day were 
i^tituted. With the increasing capacity of technique the working 
time was shortened, without any damage to humanity (with the 
exception of rendering the double shift possible). I therefore 
believe that the 40-hour week must come, and that it cannot be a 
mistake to introduce it at present, because it would bring work 
again to many millions of unemployed and production to us. 

Of course, it would have to be internaticHially introduced. 1 
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repeat again that I am not here to create propaganda for the 
40-hour week. This question will have to be decided at the World 
Economic Conference. 

I am convinced from the evidence contained m the statistics 
that we have too many spindles in the world, and that we produce 
too much. The obvious consequence is that either spindles must 
be destroyed, wlvch might be difhcult to carry out, or one must 
reduce the production and therefore working hours. 

I agree completely vdth His Excellency Wahab Pacha that 
we cannot avoid the putting up of new spindles in countries which 
have not yet an industry. This I have also stressed in my written 
report. This point is, in addition, one of the chief motives why I 
assert that we must create order out of the chaos and ration the 
trade that is left to us. 

Mr. Mills IS of the opinion that under-consumption is the cause 
of the crisis, and not over-production. Even here we agree, and 
are only quarrelling as to whether the straw tube should be on one 
side of the mouth or the other. In a country which keeps up 
normal production, this normal production, on account of lesser 
consumption, becomes over-production. We are not yet able to 
regulate consumption. Therefore, nothing else remains but to 
regulate the production. 

Mr. Shimada said that Japan was the enjant terrible of the 
cotton industry. There are enfanis terrible^ which one must 
admire. I have expressed my admiration for Japan, not only in 
my written report but ^so in my preliminary address. There is 
almost a certain envy in me, that I myself cannot be the repre¬ 
sentative of such an enfant terrible as Japan. 

Under certain conditions one also fears such enfanis ferrtbles 
One can only hope that even children will become older with time, 
and so be able to understand better the older generation. But as 
long as one fears them nothing remains but to dose the door for 
one°s own prot^tion, and therefore you cannot ecpect that the 
customs restrictions and aggravations will be removed. If com¬ 
plaints are levied against Japan because of her low prices, I would 
like to express the opinion that Japan’s victory march into the 
emort trade is due less to her lower prices than the higher prices 
offered by her older-established competitors, and that is the mam 
reason why everybody complains about Japan and regards her as 
an enfant terribleV 

The Chairman*. It is veiy difficult to come to a conclusion, 
because opinions have been variably expressed. It is difficult to 
get a resolution which would be passed unanimously. 

Mr. Shimada (Japan) asked that the words “double 
shifts” be eliminated from any resolution submitted to Congress 
on the dosing day. 

Mr. T. Driver (England): I should like to enquire 
whether the resolution will also relate to the subiects dealt with 
in Mr. Catterall’s paper. 

The Chairman: Mr. Catterall’s paper will be dealt with 
later. 
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Ihere being no further diijcussioii or questions, the delegates 
proceeded to deal with the next subiect 

INTERNATIONAL CURTAILilENT OF \ARN 
PRODITCTION 

The Ch\IRAI 4 \ called upon the General Secretary, Mr 
N S Pearse, to make a statement 

Mr N S PEtRSE reminded the delegates that at the last 
meeting ot the International Committee a resolution was pas'^ed 
dealing with the question of over-production m the spinning mills 
The resolution read as follows — 

‘ ‘ That as a iirst step towards bringing spinning production 
m conformity with demand, the Committee unanimously 
recommends that all members of the affiliated associations 
should close their mills for one week at the earliest possible 
moment dunng the month of Aprd ’ ’ 

IMr N S Pearse then gave the following reports from the "various 
a'^sociations — 

Austria reported that its industr3 had been subject for several 
>ears to certain agreements wrhich control in a quota form the 
amount of cotton yam to be produced for the home market 
According to these agreements no '■pinner is allowed to sell in the 
home market more than a certain percentage of the total quantity 
of \arn produced 

Phis percentage is controlled bj the actual demand At the 
present time the actual production of the Austrian spinning mills 
IS no more than 4^ per cent of the normal full time production 
on one shift 

Because of these tacts it was not thought advisable to introduce 
a further curtailment of one week during the month of Apnl, iQSb 
At the same time they were of the opinion that such a measure 
would ha\e no real influence upon the market situation for the 
reason that it only amounted to a 2 per cent curtailment Never¬ 
theless) they weie prepared m the interests of the solidarity of 
the International Federation and affiliated associations to adopt 
the resolution for their own affiliated firms for one week dunng the 
month of A,pril 1933, provided that all other affiliated associations 
adopted a similar measure 

Beletunt reported that the entire spinning and weaving sections 
worked one week short time dunng Apnl as a xesuM: of the 
resolution adopted by the International Cotton Committee 

Caeoho-Slovakia stated that although, m accordance with the 
working arrangement as at present set out by the cartel, the 
reduction m output has been 40 per cent of full time production 
since November, 1932, the Czecho-Slovakian Association resolved 
to adopt the resolution formulated by the International Federation 
to stop their mills for one week dunng the month of April, 1933, 
provided that the spinnmg mills of the other affiliated European 
countries put mto force this same resolution 

The Chinese Cotton MtlhionerP irwcuiton stated in a cable 


T> 
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^hal for a month commencing April 22, their members would 
curtail production by 23 per cent 

England was working approximately 30 to 35 per cent ot short 
time, but on an unorganized basis The ballot of the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation, asking for a week’s stoppage, failed 
to obtain the requisite percentage of votes m favour ot a further 
organized stoppage, but the maioiitj. of their mills shut down 
entirely during Easter week 

Finland stated that the month of April, being the best month 
during the spring season from a busmess point of view, was not 
suitable for further curtailment, they were then (in March) only 
working four or five days per week They proposed to stop for 
seven days during the month of June instead of the suggested week 
in April 

France 1 he b rench Association stated that in order to 
conform to the recognized customs of the industry, a majority of 
So per cent of their members would have to be obtained baore 
the proposed stoppage could be put into force As there did not 
appear to be any possibility of such a majority bemg obtamed, 
they regretted that, under the circumstances, it was not possible 
for them further to support the recommendation of the International 
Committee, although they were alreadv working some unorganized 
short time 

Germany replied stating that approximately 20 to 25 per cent 
oi \oluntarv curtailment ot production was liemg exercised and 
they thought that, to make a short-time movement such as the one 
proposed a success, it would be necessary for all affiliated countries 
to he in agreement with the resolution, and in view of the informa 
tion to hand this did not appear to be the case They further 
stated that dimng the course ^ the summer the German mills would 
be compelled by Taw to close for one week’s holiday 

Italy stated that the Italian spinners had already reduced pro¬ 
duction by more than 20 per cent They made the offer that, 
should it be possible to come to a decision, the Italian spinners 
would prefer to close during the month of August They did not 
see how a practical realization of the proposal was possible, if 
all the spinners throughout the world would not adhere to the 
resolution 

Jafan replied that the industry was already working on an 
organized curtailment schedule of 20 per cent, accordii^ to their 
current agreement, and they were unable to effect further curtail¬ 
ment 

Sweden stated that during the last few months, they had been 
forced to adopt more extensive measures for the curtailment of 
output and it seem^ probable that these restnctions would 
have to be further extended m the near future Under these 
arcumstances, although in full sympathy with the efforts of the 
International Federation, they had neverthdess to rrfrain from 
adcqjtmg the recommendations for the present 
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St fsirlttd staled that owing to the protracted negotiations 
which would be necessary before such a stoppage ^ould take place 
111 that country, it would be impossible for members to close their 
mill'i during April Although thei were not m a po'^ition. to 
adopt the re‘=olution the^ welcomed e\er\ step towards bringing 
spinning production into conformity with demand 

Mr JHRED Mitls (England then ‘?aid that tne recom¬ 
mendation of the International Committee was \er 3 largely 
adopted m England 

There was no further discussion on this subicct 

The Congress then dealt wnth the paper on ‘ The Effecu of 
hutures 1 racing upon the Cotton and the Cotton \'im Market 

The Chairman said that the question of the cotton futures 
market had been brought up on \arious occasions, but it had been 
deemed necessary to bring it up again He said that all the people 
who had studied the question of the futures market would sai that 
It functioned for the benefit of the trade That was \erj well 
known ' ‘ I hope ’ continued the Chairman ‘ ‘ that you will give 
\our attention to the papers that ha\e oeen written and submitted 
tc this Congress to-da> which go into the question \ery fully and 
in full detail 

Mr G R SiedeIsBURG(LSA m iijtroducing his paper 
said “ I w luld like to sa’' a few words as to what happened 
when the cotton futures exchanges were recently closed m many 
counlnes” He vsent on to remind the delegates that before the 
exchanges were closed American cotton m New York was 6^ cents, 
but after the exchanges had been closed and were re-opened the 
pnee had advanced to 8^ cents As a result of the exchanges 
being closed, there was no way of ascertaining whether the s^es 
a"*" 8^ cents were recorded as transactions or were the consensus 
of world market opinion The trade,’* said Mi Siedenburgj 
‘ was quickly at sea” There were wnde fluctuations in pnees, 
which interfered with the trade They all knew that trade in any 
comnodi^’y became \er> difficult if tney did no<’ know what the 
real \alue of a commodit-^ was 

“I beheye,” continued Mr Siedenburg, “that the futures 
exchanges perform the services which give to the world the exact 
price at which each commodity can be feught or sold 1 his makes 
it much easier for the consumers and the sellers of cotton to do 
their busmess It also makes it easier for advances to be made 
bv the banks 

“Generally there has always been a certain amount of 
opposition to going into the question of the futures markets 
This c^iposition, I think, has its reason in the feehng that the 
futures markets make it possible to speculate Now, generally 
speakmg, I do not think there is any commercial transaction 
which cannot be used for speculation I think that the futures 
market should not be mentioned particularly, because it gives the 
merchant the opportumty to speculate 

“ No commercial transaction is exempt from abuses,” declared 
the speaker “ I think that the particular opposition which I have 
mentioned will continue no longer *’ 
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Mr Siedenburg concluded bj raying he hoped the delegates 
would give their attention to the question of the futures market 
‘ I believe you will find that the market performs a service to 
the trade which all should recognize” 

Mr NORRiAjs L Cappej (Pr'=‘5ident of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association) then followed and said ” I should first of 
all like to take this opportunitv of thanking vou tor having invited 
us here as guests, and for having given us this opportunitv of 
explaining and putting forward the ad vintages of the Cotton 
Futures Market I have little to add to mv paper and to what 
Mr Siedenburg ha*? alread} said but I should like to quote i-ron 
a paper whicli has been written on another subject bv one of your 
prominent members and which I think, provides the best possiole 
testimony to the value of the Cotton Futures Market I refer to 
a paragraph in the paper on Trade Restrictions bv Mr \\ H 
F atterall, President of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations, which, if you will permit me I should like to reaa 
because it is verv elative to this suhiect 

‘ Mr C atterall says ‘ Variable exchanges are no very serious 
handicap unless we are prevented from hedging against exchange 
fluctuations All we need is that the currency exchange future'^ 
market should work as freely as the Cotton Futures Market We 
should all like cotton pncea to be absolutely stable but no import 
oi export contract i& ever prevented bv fear of fluctuations m the 
price of raw cotton The Cotton F utures Market prov ides adequate 
safeguard to both the buyer and the seller of cotton or ott^n 
goods It would be suicidal to us to ask our Governments to close 
the Cotton Futures Markets Contracts for more than a da> or so 
ahead would be impossible Exchange restrictions are comparable 
with the closing of the Cotton Futures Market, and the Govern 
n ent that does so, out of consideration for their creditors ^igns 
a death-warrant upon industry and trade ’ 

' ‘ And that is what would happen if the Cotton Futures Markets 
were closed,” said Mr Cappel 

”1 should like to add a word to what Mr Siedenburg li'^s 
said on the subiect of speculation,” went on hlr Cappel “ The 
first great speculator was Adam when he tried the apple, and ever 
since there nave been speculators, and if v ou are gomg to speculate 
the F'utures Markets provide the bes<’ means because it is possible 
to go in or out at any moment At the same time, the speculator 
in these markets performs a useful function to the communitv 
because ht hclos to keep the market broad aiid is often the counter 
party for hedging business” 

Mr Cappel further stated that lie therefore considered it 
wrong that it should be possible in some countries to plead the 
Gaming Act successfully against operations in Cotton Futures 
‘'Certainly on the part of spinners or those engaged in the trade 
and, I submit, on the part of speculators, I would ask vou, 
whenever the opportunity anses, to use your influence in those 
countries where the Gammg Act can be applied to Futures 
transactions, to get the law altered Not only do such laws, which 
were made manv v ears ago and before presei t conditions oHain-'r!, 
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gne opportunities to uiibcrupulous people, but they prevent 
commission houses and brokers granting the same credits ard 
facilities vvhich they are able to give in countries where they can 
sue successfully in a Court of Law and where Futures are rightly 
koked upon as legitimate trading” 

The Chairman said that eier\ effort should be made to 
jiersuade the Goiernments of the countries concerned to alter the 
gaming laws 

Mr Heinrich "V^ESTERSCHULTF (Germany), repre¬ 
senting the International Chaniber of Commerce) said he wished 
tc express the thanks of the International Chamber of Commerce 
for being asked to submit a paper on ” The Effects of the Futures 
Trading in Cotton on the Raw Cotton and the Cotton Goods 
Markets ” 

” I think e\er\ thing I wish to sav has been stated in my paper 
Furthermore, both Mr Siedenburg and Mr Cappel ha\e fully dealt 
with the question ” He added that the International Chamber of 
Commerce would contniue its work in bringing about the necessary 
impro\emcnts in the working of the futuies contract in the different 
countnes 

The Chairman suggested that the Congress should pass a 
resolution fnressing for the Go\emmenc-» to abolish any old laws 
bj which the Gaming Act could be pleaded in relation to cotton 
end indeed to all commodity tutures markets 

^OUbSEb Nahas Bei iEgypt) “I am in entire 
agreement on the necesslt^ of securing futures contracts, and 
'll sc on the necessit) of spev^ulation 

‘ ‘ I most certainh admit that th“ admission to the exchange 
of the contracts of certain people, who might wish to make profit 
out of the situation, should not be forbidden, because Aese people 
have the requisite expenence to enable them to apply themselves 
to the transactions But I take the liberty to say that there is 
a certain category of persons to whom this sort of transaction should 
be forbidden as far as possible—this is the grower, who should not 
become imohed in such transactions 

‘ ‘ If speculation is necessar>, certain restnctiions should be placed 
upon it, because the intervention on the transactions of the exchange 
of persons not qualified may mean for them that they themselves 
wiff be drawn into the transactions to the possible neglect of their 
cmdinary busmess, they will risk their foitunes in them and upset 
the economic stabiliti of the country where they operate, when these 
ills might become general 

” Moreover, b}- their untimely inter\ention in the markets, these 
persons maj hinder the regular course of business Consequently, 
if certein countnes wished to forbid gambling in futures contracts, 
they had this ma7or pretext of shutting out certain categones of 
persons who ought not to indulge m such transactions 

” Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that if the transactions of 
the exchanges are to be made illicit, certain restnctions must be 
placed on them, certain limits defined, m order to put a curb on 
the drawing-in of the mas'^e'^ to the market speculation'' A 
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service would thus be rendered to the cotton market itself, for the 
presence of an inexperienced element falsifies the prices, and, as a 
result, interferes with the normal course of business.” 

Dr. ZUCICER (^Czecho-Slovakia): “ V/e are agreed that on 
that point all are in favour of the futures markets. Spinners con¬ 
suming 50 per cent, of the cotton of the world are using the cotton 
futures markets. 

Mr. Arno S. PearsE: ‘‘I am stressing the point that in 
Asia they do not use the futures market. The cotton merchant 
there ,uses it less than in any other part of the world.” 

Dr. Z u C K E R (Czecho-Slovakia): ' ‘ Whilst most of US agree 
with all that has been said in favour of the futures market in cotton, 
it might be of great intCTest to us European spinners to know why 
the whole of the Asiatic spinners—^who are m a more profitable 
position than we are, and representing'almost 50 per cent, of the 
trade—persist in making no use whatever of the cotton futures 
market.” 

Mr. G. BoyagiS (India): “Speaking about the use of the 
cotton futures market by spinners, I would like to ask the 
questions: Do the spinners of the world use the cotton futures 
market, and do the manufacturers go along to the finisherl article 
without any hedge against it ? ” 

“ In India,” continued Mr. Boyagis, “ I have always stressed 
to the manufacbirers that they were running into a big gamble 
by dealing in cotton or finished goods without having hedges.” 

He went on to say that he had done all he could in India to 
show that the use of the cotton futures markets was the very opposite 
to gambling The use of the futures market was being taken up 
very slowly in India. “ Up to five j’-ears ago, I think, or perhaps 
seven years ago, buying ‘ on call ’ in India was unknown.” Ihe 
practice, however, was growing verj'^ rapidly. Similarly, spinners 
were using the futures market to hedge their raw cotton interests. 

I might say,” continued Mr. Boyagis, “that many losses 
in your spinning industry, as far as is known in India, have 
been brought awut by spinners not using the futures market. 
Had they used the futures markets more they would not have been 
in such a parlous state to-day.” He concluded by again stating 
that the practice of dealing in futures in India was growing. “ As 
to Japan, perhaps our Japanese colleagues will tell us something.” 

Mr. Roger Seyrig (Franee): “We have just heard a 
kind of hymn in prai.se of speculation, but many of us are not 
so enthusiastic on the subject Of course 23 million bales, in 
passing from hand to hand, form such a great quantity tliat large 
and active markets are a necessity, but the number of transactions 
in cotton bales is so much greater than the number really handled 
from sellers to buyers that the importance of gambling by persons 
who have nothing to do with the cotton trade or the industry is 
quite obvious, and it is of such great proportions that it goes 
. straight against the interests of normal business. 

“ We wish to do away with pure gambling, and the laws of 
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some countries are indeed a help against gambling, but we are of 
the opimon that it should be done without interfering with normal 
trade for which the use of ‘ futures ” inav be a necessity * 

The Chairman ‘ Speculation is being carried on bj the 
people who are not in the cotton trade ’ 

Ihe resolution was then read to the delegates in French, 
German and Enghsh as follows — 

Futures Markets 

“ JReahzmg the necessity for the eastence of cotton futures 
markets m the interests of the cotton industry of the world, this 
Congress, whilst deprecating ^'heir use aa a means of gambling, 
is of opmion that the laws governing these markets should be 
revised in such a manner as to avoid unscrupulous debtors 
a\aihng themselves of the same, with a view to escaping 
liabilities mcurred under a futures contract^'* 

The discuasion on the first three papers, viz ‘ The Causes of 
the Depiession m the World’s Cotton Industry,” “ International 
Curtailment of Yarn Production,” and “The Effect of Futures 
1 rading upon the Cotton and the Cot+on Yam Market,” had taken 
up the whole of the morning session, and there was no time left to 
discuss the other items on •the morning’s agenda, \iz “Trade 
and Currency Restrictions,’ “Limitation of ( redits ” “Pro 
tection of Spinners fiom Financial Losses Due to Failure of Cotton 
Exporters,” and ‘ Alterations to Statutes ” 

It va> decided that the abo''e subjects should be dealt with at 
the afternoon session in the order named 

The Cnaiman then adiourned the Congress until 2 m the 
afternoon 



See resolution adopted on June 10 bj the final session of Congiess at Cailsbad 
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SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS (Afternoon Session) 

Thmiday, June 1933. 2.30 p.m 

TJr. M Y LI u S (Italy) continued m the chair, and he called 
upon Mr. W. H. Catter\LL (England), who had prepared 
the paper “ Trade and Currencj' Restrictions,” to make a state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. C atterall said: “In introducing this paper, respon¬ 
sibility for which is vested in the Executive of the English 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* As^iations, I wish to 
confine my sell mainly to factors that have arisen since its prepara¬ 
tion. 

‘' The views contained in the paper, for which I now ask your 
earnest consideration, emphasize the prime importance of monetary 
reliefs to remedy the condition of industry and trade by way of 
controlled currency and credit expansion. In this coimection I 
was particularly struck by a pronouncement, on 15th May of this 
year, given by the Financial Commissioner of the Imperial Japanese 
Government in London, in which he said: — 

“ ' It IS worthy of note that a change m Japan*s monetary 
policy from one of severe deflation to a pohcy permitting freer 
currency circulation and cheap and sfbundant supphes of money 
has done much to relieye the pressure of the internal economic 
situation, a fact which gives nse to the belief that the adoption of 
such monetary principles universally over a long period, would 
greatly contribute to the world’s economic resuscitation> in 
this respect the international co-operation of monetary authorities is 
highly desirable.* 

" May I here remark that there is nothing conjectural in this 
reference to the unmistakeable benefits that have accrued to the 
industry and trade of Japan. 

“ I would now direct your attention to recent happenings in 
the United States of America. The departure of that coimtry from 
the old dollar-gold standard, on the igth April of the present year, 
is a factor of supreme importance which occurred subsequently to 
the preparation of this paper, where you will see referaice to the 
dommant infl.uence of United States monetary management not 
only upon domestic prices but also upon world prices. 

‘ ‘ President Roosevelt, backed by large majorities in the House 
of Representatives, has taken active steps to achieve the raismg of 
prices. The Farm Relief Bill, which was signed by the President, 
and became law on the 12th May, makes provision for increased 
farm prices, refinancing of farm mortgages, expansion of Federal 
Reserve credit up to 3,000 million dollars, issuance of correspond¬ 
ing currency, devaluation of gold, payment of part of the w^ 
d^ts in silver and coinage of silver. The Industry Recovery Bill 
now under consideration is designed to the same end. The repeal 
of the ^Id clause in all public and private obligations is now also 
enacted. 

" I would here refer to President Roosevelt’s remarks upon these 
measures in his radio address of 7th May, when he said: — 

‘ ‘ * The Administration has the definite objective of raising 
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commoditv j)rices to such an extent that those who borrowed 
money wifi, in the average, be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they borrowed. We do not .-eek to 
let them get such a cheap dollar that they will be able to pay 
back a great deal less than thej^ borrowed. In othet words, we 
seek to correct a wrong and not to create another wrong m the 
opposite direction That is why powers are being given to the 
Admmistration to provide, if necessary, for an enlargement of 
credit to correct the existing wrong. These powers will be 
used when, as and if, they may be necessary to accomplish the 
purpose.^ 

"There is support for my views also in the statement issued 
jointly by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the British Prime Minister, 
and by President Roosevelt on 26th April of this year, who said: — 

" ‘The necessity for an increase in the general level of 
commodity prices is recognized as primary and fundamental. 

" ' Central Banks should, by concerted action, provide an 
adequate expansion of credit, and every means should be used 
to get tlie credit thus created into circulation. 

"‘We must, when circumstances permit, re-establish an 
international monetary standard, which will operate success¬ 
fully without depressing prices and avoid the repetition of the 
mistakes which have produced such disastrous results in the 
nast’ 

" We have all doubtless noted a great change for the better in 
Amenca since the inauguration of President Roosevelt^s policy,*’ 
continued Mr. Catterall. " The American Analht weekly index 
of wholesale prices has risen from 80 per cent, in March, 1933, to 
91 per cent, for Mav i6th. The people’s confidence in the deter¬ 
mination of the authorities to bring about and maintain an indus¬ 
trial revival has caused industrial bonds, which struck the low level 
of 62 per cent, in 1932, to rise to 89 per cent. And, except in those 
countri^ which still labour under a rigid gold-standard policy, 
beneficial residts are accruing to all other countries. American 
policy is helping to lift the world. 

" Commending the action of the President in departing from 
the old gold-standard, Mr. J. P. Morgan, the great financier, is 
reported to have said: — 

" ‘ It seems to me clear that the way out of the depression 
is to combat and overcome the deflationary forces.’ 

" In general, however, the old school of finance is rallying 
forces to oppo.se the policy of controlled expansion. 1 would there¬ 
fore suggest that the industrialists of the world, a.nd we particularly 
of the cotton industry, will find it to our vital interest to support 
thosf* statesmen who have the enlightenment and courage to 
inaugurate and perpetuate the new policy. 

" The same enlightenment with respect to tariffs, exchange and 
other restrictions, I am glad to say, is growing dailj[ in evidence. 
The World Economic and Monetary Conference, which begins on 
12th June, has a formidable agaida under these heads. In coii- 
nection with this Conference we are all doubtless of one mind in 
at least one thing, i.e., that we wish to convey, by the example of 
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our own resolutions, sorne encouragement to those who have the 
difficult task of reconciling the views of 66 nations. 

‘ In this wide field of industrial, commercial and economic 
activities we have at least this qualification of being long practised 
in the international exchange of ideas. We can claim to be the first 
of this type of organization to utilize the resources of international 
conference as a means of solving world-wide problems. Of all 
industries, we claim, and quite justifiably, I believe, that we are the 
most internationally minded. We are also qualified, because we 
are closer to the source and effects of world trouble than most other 
industries, and, may we also respectfully say, than most poHtidans. 
No sooner does trouble commence than we have 1o bear the brunt 
of it. 

‘‘ We can safely say that the world crisis is none of our own 
making. The world suffers from lack of ability to purchase not 
only our goods but everybody’s goods. We are eager to work. 
We are technically equipped to a degree of perfection such as never 
before had been contemplated or seen. Responsibility does not, 
therefore, lie with us—the manufacturers and traders. There are 
barriers between our customers and ourselves; and we find them 
to originate in our financial and political institutions. 

” May we not be excused, as principal sufferers, if we again 
remind our Government authorities that trade is the greatest 
ameliorator of the lot of mankind and that it is the essential 
function of Governments to foster and facilitate trade. Law that 
creates obstacles arainst those who want to buy and those who 
want to sell is bacT law. Law that hampers trade destroys that 
basis of confidence and prosperity, without which no people will be 
content and no Government can stand secure. 

‘ ‘ The beginnings of restored prosperity are already with us, 
and, largel3r due to the initiative of the United States oi America, 
a period of improvement in trade, I believe, is reasonably assured. 
There is sufficient determination to reduce trade restrictions, in 
certain of the most powerful States, to warrant this belief. To 
work for and to encourage the continuation of this good work 
should be, I suggest, our unremitting concern.” 

” In conclusion,” said Mr. Catterall, ” I would draw attention 
to the chief features of our paper. 

” Examining the several forms of trade restrictions, I have 
sought to revem the underlying causes of them. As to monetary 
policy, I have stressed the "increasing burden of debts, as prices 
fall, and have suggested that, if debts are ever to be repaid, then 
we must receive a sufficiently high level of prices for our goods to 
make our industrial and national money incomes adequate for debt 
payments. Otherwise the piecemeal debt repudiation, already 
experienced, will I fear spreaa to embrace all the major debts of the 
nations. 

” In anticipation of this trend, I suggest the great creditor 
interests will find it advisable to co-operate with producers and 
traders in establishing an equitable price level by means of 
monetary expansion. It also seenis, to my way of thmking, that 
the removal of this monetary handicap and the consequent reviving 
trade wiU greatly facilitate the abandonment erf the many other 
forms of trade restriction.” 
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Or M \ L I u S (the Chairman) ‘I cannot follow you when you 
say that staoilized exchanges are not necessary You seem to 
sav that external indexes of commodity prices will be sufficient to 
stabilize prices, but I am afraid we shall have to wait a long time 
before the wholesale commodity pnees rise ’ 

The Chairman continued that this meant inflation, and he per 
sondlly was not in favour of that “ Good and permanent trade 
will not be obtained by inflation,’ declared Dr Mylius 

Mr Paui SCHIPMBERGIiR said ihat the way to get out 
of th“ dirhculty trade found itself in was by monetary policv 
“ But,” conlinued Mr Schlumberger, “we have not the powei to 
do it We have not the power to express our will upon France, 
but we can express the wish that this impoitant question must be 
settled ” A policy of inflation could only bring them deeper down 
‘ Wp want less inflation,” declared Mr Schlumberger 

“It IS my personal opinion, but I know we all wish, that 
England and the United States should give us a good example 
and come to an understanding In 193 t wflen they discussed the 
exchange question the £ and the dollar were on the old s+andard 
and onl> the exchanges of the small countries were ‘ off gold ’ If 
the exchanges of the small countries were not on the same standard 
as the dollar then commerce and trade could not nrocped And if 
the Iwo main currencies of the world —the £ and the dollar—^weie 
not stable, then trade was impossible” 

“ The dollar and the £ must be stabilized,” declared Dr 
ZUCKER He did not thmk they could safeguard the gold 
standard again as there had been veiy good reasons for 
devaluation 

“ From 1927 to 1931 were the times of prosperity, when the / 
was going up We were then told that England was going * off 
gold ’ The became as low as the dollar What has happened 
now 5 We were always told that in the United States it is 
de\aIuation The £ and the dollar the two mam currencies of 
the world, ‘should be stabilized as seen as possible,” concluded 
IJr Zucker 

Mr R A delaBEAUMELlE (France) then spoke in French 

I shoulr^ hke to say a tew words on the question which has jUSt 
been raised We ha\e been told that stability of the exchange is 
not necessarv and that it would be beb-er to give it up While the 
speaker tells us that stability of the exchange is not necessary, at 
the '53 me time he expresses the wish that the quotas may disappear 
and that tanffs mav be diminished It ts almost impos ible to 
\ ursue these two goals at the same time 

What I wish to emphasize is that instability of the exchange, 
and m particular that of currenaes of ceitain great industiial 
countries, leads necessanh and directly to a tariff war At die 
present time three great industrial countries England, iJ S A 
and Japan, ha\e abandoned the gold standard You are aware of 
tht extent of the power which the abandonment of the gold 
standard has already given to the English export trade, and, in a 
much greater proportion to that of Japan It is obiious what this 
abandonment of the gold standard may l-^ad to in theneai futuie, 
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regaided as a means of open ng up foreign trade Now, the 
countries vho have abandoned the gold standard are faced with 
the group of mdustnal countnes of Vv^estem Europe, who, up to 
now, have preserved the gold standard 

‘ ‘ W hat can these European countries do to defend themselves 
against the menace represented for them by the depreciated 
currency of the great foreign countnes of which I have spoken’ 

1 he\ can do two things The\ can as the last speaker has said, 
abandon the gold standard That is a solution which would not 
be admitted by any of the great European countnes Jir^^dy, 
because the majonty of them have expenenced inflation and have 
no pleasant recollections of that Moreover, there are experiments 
which cannot be made a second time when the> have not been 
successful the first time One cannot re introduce them after an 
interval of six or eight years There are maladies of which a 
relapse is fatal Iherefore if the^e countries wish to thme, with 
some chance of success, against the menace of a normal competition 
represented by the depreciation of foreign currencies, tariffs are the 
only means of defence left to them 

“ That is why, as long as the English American and Japanese 
currencies are not stabilized, you cannot expect the countries which 
have remained on the gold standard to follow regarding quotas 
and tariffs anv other policy than thib rigiitful poliC3’- of seE drfence 

" I conclude, then, bv saying that, in the interests of inter 
national commerce, it is most desirable that the currencies should 
be stabilized—those of which I have spoken—and that this should 
be done at the soonest possible moment ’ * 

His Excellency AhmedAbdelWahabPacha (Eg37pty 
‘■did “ I must thank Mr Catterall fer the valuable attempt to 
Throw light on to some of the questio is at issue It is reallj a 
great effort on his part I should like t-o agree with him as to the 
neccssitv of making tanffs within reasonable limits I should like 
also to agree with him as to the necessity of abolishing as soon as 
pcssible such trade restrictions as quotas exchange restnctioiis 
boycotts and the like, but at the same time I should like to express 
mv entire disagreement with him on the question of currencies 

“ Anv solution to the problem of currenev must aim at obtain 
mg two obiects The first one was stabilization Without this 
stabilization of cuirencv, the present state of trade and the lack of 
confidence in the world is bound to continue 

We must know where we are with regard to currenev and there 
IS no other way," emphasized His Excellcpcv 

‘ ‘ The second object is one which is to be discussed at the World 
Economic Conference m London, and is the raising of the general 
level of pnees ot all raw matenals Pnees have gone down to the 
hmit, which has brought them lower than what thev were long 
before the War 

" We must therefore aim at stabilization and we should there¬ 
fore aim at raising the general level of prices," continued His 
Excellency 

" If anv ot the gentlemen here can tell us of a standard on 
which we can lely, and which will be a stable standard—a proper 
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measure of value—^we are ready to welcome any suggestions he has 
to malce. 

“ Vve are ready to examine any suggestion. So far as anybody 
can tell us, there is no better standard than gold.” 

His Excellency then quoted from a reply which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, gave in the 
British Parliament only a week ago, in respect or the question of 
curiencies: ” They wanted to protect the currencies of the world 
from fluctuations having no relation to their intrinsic value. So 
far as he has been able to ascertain, there was only one standard 
formula which would restore confidence and that was the gold 
standard. It was the only standard which could serve all nations 
as a whole. Before, however, they could go back to the gold 
standard, they must be satisfied that practical steps have been 
taken, and certain that the gold standard would work and would 
not be subject to the difficulties which had to be faced not so long 
ago. 

His Excellenc}^ concluded by saying that he earnestly pleaded 
that the question was one which the Conference should give very 
serious attention. As the British Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, we must return to the gold standard as the one which ensured 
the most confidence. 

Professor Dr. T. WiSSELINK (Holland') said: ” The ably 
written paper of Mr. Catterall touches very many points, but as 
time does not allow me to go into more of them, 1 will confine 
m3'’self to the main one. This main point is where tnc paper pro¬ 
poses (p. 13'i that the International Federation should lay out the 
principles of a new monetary system, which in its ultimate form 
might be called the goods standard. 

” Being a director of the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau of 
the Dutch Industry, I think I have the interests of the cotton 
industry sufficiently at heart, entitling me to ask the following 
question: — 

” Reading through the paper I see that it derives its arguments 
for taking the yer^ great risks to alter the monetary system uiainly 
from the position in which the cotton industry finds itself. Now I 
doubt very much if the goods standard for our money would in the 
end really help the European cotton industries and especially the 
West-European exporting industries—but I will deal with tliat 
question presently. I take the liberty of asking you whether, for 
the sake of one branch of industry only, we should plunge our 
countries into something which, notwithstanding its good points, 
may in practice be nothing less than a big adventure. 1 he practi¬ 
cal difficultes, and especially those of the change-over, are to my 
consideration enormousj and if it fails we should bring about a 
catastrophe. But even if one wished to take the risks for one's 
own industry (a risk which I certainly would not take for the Dutch 
cotton industrj^) there is the whole of the nation to be thought of. 

” I have heard with much pleasure the remarks of the other 
speakers, with which I agree in the main, and especially the remarks 
which Monsieur Brasseur gave in his memorandum and which were 
read this morning by the Chairman. T think with Monsieur 
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Brasseur that the question of such an all-important problem as the 
changing-over fiom one monetary sj-st^^m to another should be 
left to the World Economic Conference in London 

“ However, I should like to add one more remark to those md.de 
by Monsieur Brasseur The point thai I wish to bring 11 the fore 
i*- the utter impossibility of making such a big alteration now m 
Ihe midst of a severe depression, and therefore, th^ ii ad\isabilit\ 
of adopting a resolution to that effect 

“ 1 shall be one of the last to den^. that our gold standard 
monetary system is without faults—tl ough I doubt it a system 
has been found that gives better total results in practical life Not 
on paper, but in practical life But certain faults admitted, and 
even if we were to give the good'? standard a trial, we must not do 
it now 

“You can compare the monetary system with the engine ot 
a liner Now, nobody will deny that our business liner is in a 
storm or even m a hurricane, and, to make matters worse, in 
a sea with many social and economic rocks Suppose the captain 
IS not content with the engines which are not de\®lopmg sufficient 
power, and that he wants one that, in his consideration, will do 
better Do you for a moment suppose that with his ship in such 
a dangerous position he would stop the engines and ha\e them 
lemoved ? If the engines cease to run the ^hip cannot be steered 
and will be wrecked No captain would do such a thing If he 
wants to have new engines put in, he will wait until his ship is in 
the harbour or at least m calm water 

‘ ‘ The same applies to such an all important problem as creating 
a new monetary system If such a change must be made we must 
al least wait for a relatively quiet penod, say the middle of the 
upward curve of the business c\cle What we need now most of 
all IS a restoiation of truest and credit and the stabilization of 
cumencies on a gold basis '"I agree quite with what Mr Caspar 
Jenny said this mommgj I do not nind at how low or high a 
level one stabilizes, but a stabilization we must have, and tl c -.xiner 
the better, even if the gold standard has its defects A big mone¬ 
tary change-over now, to a system which people in general do not 
understand, would have a detrimental psychological 'effect Under 
Ike fre'sent conditions it would knock tne bottom out of ever5rthing 
and would m my consideration be nothing less than the last blow 
to our economic life and to international trade m particular 

“Now, just one more short remark, Air Chairman, as to 
whether the question of the introduction of the goods standard 
w'ould help our European cotton industries 

“ It might give a more stable price-level here m Europe, if one 
succeeded m overcoming the difficulties of putting it into \ ractice 
It might even create a somewhat greater demand for cotton goods 
m the overseas markets, and especially m the trcmical countries 
Bui it would certainly not do awmjr with the big diffeience m costs 
of production between Japan and Chma and England and 
Holland Tins difference is mamly a result of the fact that the 
Eastern peoples have many fewer wants than Europeans Even 
with a good mcocne they have relatively few requirements They 
use less goods and services and now, whether you measure the 
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\alu‘^ 01 these goods and serviccb in gola money or m goods 
mone}, it makes no difference at all The I'act remains that they 
want less and use less as a result of climate, biological and racial 
factors, cultural level and so on Of course these wants increase 
in die long run, but not a bit faster whether 3 ou measure the costs 
of them irf gold or m goods You cannot get away from these 
differences and although to a certain e'^tent the demand for cotton 
goods in tropical markets might arise, these goods would be sold 
bv ^hose countries which produce the cheapest and those are the 
Eastern countries ” 

Mr T Driver (England) said "As a contribution to the 
discussion upon the subject of trade and currency restrictions, I 
desire to say that our thought should be to bend our efforts to the 
problem of constructive relief and cure Whatever the desires have 
been of those few people who control the quantity ot money and 
credit allowed bv them, it is certainly basically the fundamental, 
in mv opinion, of our trade troubles 

Our producers are no less capable of producing their goods* m 
quan^itv and qualitj. than they were before the War The goods 
to-dav, with the same currency and credit restrictions prevailing, 
can only be taken up by the people of the world in the quantity 
that they have the money to buy them wnth The world is short 
of goods and would buy if there were a freer flow of money and 
credit The many additional millions of the people of the world 
iirgentlv desire to work, but the diminished and forced restriction 
of money and credit prevented them 

‘ I do not intend to discuss the effects and remedies to deal 
with our trade as we find it to-day, in its lessened total volume, 
because these would dissolve in the fullness of demand by the 
unknowm millions of potential buyers If only those who have the 
power would again allow it to be possible for the world to have the 
use of such a quantity of currency and credit which would allow 
industry to get to work, and through work, wages and work 
margins, to revitahze buying power, which is latent and lessened 
at present, then our difficulties would decrease** 

Mr Dnver further stated that as the World Economic Con¬ 
ference opened in London the following week (June 12th), it allowed 
a splendid opportunity to send from the International Cotton Con¬ 
gress a resolution on Saturday requestmg that the basic item should 
be one of in&truction to those m control of currency and credit 
facilities to do their part m a world settlement and a speedy restora¬ 
tion to happiness and work 

"I am not concerned with legislation for less work or the 
present volume of work,’* concluded Mr Driver, " but with a 
development and expansion of production which would be possible 
if this primary cause of currency and credit restriction was brought 
into Ime so that il did its part in world restoration of buying and 
work power What is desirable is the establishment of an ex^ange 
parity between nations such as we had m pre-war times, but the 
immediate necessity of more currency and credit being m circula¬ 
tion IS very important ” 

Mr E E Canney (England') stated that he Had listened with 
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close attention to the trend of the discussion, and he respectfully 
ur^ed that the paper submitted by the English Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation should receive just as careful consideration 
for detail, as the detail had had care in preparation. Adverse 
criticism had cptred upon the English Federation’s remarks 
regarding stabilization, which he ventured to say, were not being 
exactly interpreted, 

“ Stability of exchanges is a great convaiience, but not a bit 
of good if it means the destruction of the countries submitting to 
stability. We had a rigid stability of exchanges down to 1931 
and the whole world falling to ruin. By keeping an artificial 
stability of exchange we have lost the stability which everyone 
would like to see. If j'ou try to tie your currency rigidly to gold 
and the gold price of commodities is definitely downwards then 
the price level in your country must be downward. You must then 
get into hopeless financial difficulties.” 

If they were going to decide on pemianent exchanges, then 
the whole world must conduct itself to that end. ” There must he 
no gold hoarding,” emphasized Mr. Canney, and he asked at 
which level must each country stabilize. 

The English Federation would welcome stabilization upon 
a practical money basis but objects to the sacrifice of trade recover}' 
and trade stability to the ajm of stabilized exchanges. They would 
not subordinate the essentials to the convenience. We all know by 
experience that artificially stabilized exchanges, at such parities 
as the several countries cannot support, means inevitable break¬ 
down of the exchanges. Stabilized sterling exchanges on the old 
gold standard forced Great Britain off the gold standard in 
September, 1951. The only permanently practical basis for 
stability in the ^change parities is the natural one; and that is 
set by the relative trade and debt circumstances of the several 
countries. Anything artificial is bound in the long run to defeat its 
own end and produce unstable exchanges.” 

Mr. Canney then said that the insistence on stable ^changes 
necessarily involved arguments about the relative parities—^argu¬ 
ments that could only lead to sore heads. The franc, once at 
4.5 grains of gold, was now only 0.9 grains of gold, ^d if it 
were restored, France would Idc in a terrible position. Their French 
colleagues knew quite well that the old franc parities w>uld ruin 
their country. That consideration applied to all cases. 

‘' If England had not been driven off the gold standard, she 
would have b^n obliterated by this time. Are we not msJring 
ietishes of exchange stability and of the gold standard ? I find 
there are really few people who understand the meaning of the 
gold standard. 

“ I therefore assure 5’'ou that, in our country, we now look for 
monetary stability not on gold but on commodities. In this paper 
by the English Federation there has been an attempt made to 
suggest what the elementary principles of monetarj' control should 
be from die point of view of industry and trade. The Federation 
is not so much concerned to argue about gold but it is concerned 
about certain elementary and fundamental considerations. It is 
asking for fair play.” 
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He reminded the delegates that England had been suffering 
from the depression not for tvio jears but for o\er ten years 

rlis Excellency A^hmed Abdel \\ ahab Pacha lias quoted Mr 
\e\ille Cl an berla n and has aske 1 what alternatue can there be 
t gold ? 

What does Mr Reginald McKenna once Chancellor of the 
Ex hequer and now for many y ear^, th^ Chairman ol the Midland 
Bank say ? Reading from the Midland Bank Mofithly Review 
dated fanucrv—heoruary ig^j he says The true standard of 
stability is what currency will buy not of gold but of all com 
modifies whicli enter into daily use n production and consumption 

I layc here much ayiilabie material n enlargement of that 
statement but this brief answer should suffice 

It has also been said thit without th*" gold standard ard 
stabilized exchanges there can be no confidence for trade I would 
\enture to ay that these \erv^ factors have been responsible for 
destroying international trade Who may I ask now really 
trusts the gold standard ? How many countries still on the gold 
standard show a certain confidence m their gold standard? 

There are a few on the present gold standard but they do 
not know whether they are going to be on it much onger 

The larger consideration of hat essential monetarv sy st m 
that would permit world trade recoyery I suggest is the pnn ary 
consideration of this Conference The English Federation 1 as 
attempted to lay down the bed rock pnncipies of a fair monetar-v 
sy stem aj d asks your collaboration m assuring adherence to them 
on the part of the monetary authorities The English Federation 
asl s tnat the produnng and debtir interests have fair plav out 
of the control of the money quantity When the world industries 
are relieved of the present monetary restnctions whatever is per 
nianentlv pra ticable in stabihzmg the exchanges will naturally 
toliow 

Mr Canney concluded by repeating the statement of Mr 
Regii aid IM^'Kenna yvith respect to the reliable and convenient 
alternative to the gold standard The true standard of stability 
IS what currency will ouy not of gold but of all commodities which 
enter into daily use m production and consumption 

The ChA-IRMAN said that regarding the statement of 
Mr Canney that countnes had been dnven dowm by stability they 
might have been dny en down bv the relationships between gold and 
the £ sterhng Stabilization is necessary said Dr Aly lius He 
■suggested that the Committee snould draJ^ a suitable resolution to 
forw rd to the World s Economic and Monetary Conference 

Mr T D r I y E R (Enghnd) Would that require that the 
franc should be restored to its form i figure ? 

The Chair MAJs No There would be no change It 
means stabihty of exchange 

Mr Fred Mills (^England) Any suggestions of that 
character could tc altered at the final session of the Congress on 
Saturday when the resolution will come forward m its final fon 
He ther moved that a resolution should be framed which was duK 
seconded 
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Mr Fred Holroyd (Kngland) then addressed the 
delegates and said it was not his intention to talk about the causes 
o^ the world depression or to prescribe any remedies for its allevia¬ 
tion ‘ ‘ I am here and I am speaking now more in the position of 
a delegate than anything else 

“ I do hope,” said Mr Holroyd, “ that we shall come to some 
sort of unanimous resolution on this very important- subject, but I 
think that is almost impossible 

‘' I suggest that a special committee should be formed in order 
that a resolution may be drawn up” Mr Holroyd then went on 
to say that he challenged the statements that all the blame should 
be put down to England and USA 

He went on to say that other countries had adopted protective 
measures^, but when England decided to take the same steps they 
were criticized “ It is ^ wrong,” declared Mr Holroyd ^am 
a believer in Free Trade I have been a Free Trader all my life 
and am a Free Trader now I have said before ^'hat if m> mther 
knew how I had voted at the last Parlimentary election in England, 
he would turn in his grave I am still for Free Trade ” 

”We in England were followers of Free Trade for over 70 
y ears We tned to teach the world what was the real basis tor the 
exchange of international commodities, and none of you would have 
it We could go on no longer* and consequently we started pro¬ 
tective measures Not to do us any good, but to teach the other 
nations how fatal such measures were • ’ 

” Our French, German and Dutch fnends have done it and m 
order to release the burden on our shoulders we had to do the same 

“ Wliat does it all mean?’ asked Mr Holroyd ‘‘It means 
ihat we are in Congress here to-day but we are representing \«=“ry 
many nations We, every one of us, desire to see our trade rehani- 
litated, to be more successful and more profitable than it is at 
present 

“Cannot we then formulate some sort of unanimous resolution 
that will bring this about ? ” 

Mr Holroyd went on to pomt out that nations had different 
desires, different aspirations and different outlooks They would 
have to be brought doser together if they were to see anv advance 

“ If we cannot go forward one hundred yards, then let us go 
forward ten yards,” said Mr Holroyd 

He conduded by appealing to the Congress to send a unanimous 
resolution to the World Economic Conference m London 

The Congress went on to consider the next subject 

LIMITATION OF CREDITS 

The General Secretary mtroduced the subject by explaining to 
the Congress that the International Wool Textile Organization had 
adsed the International Cotton Federation to study the questioii of 
credits, and if possible to arrive at some resolution limiting credits 
in the sale of cotton doth Information c£ the vanous usages in 
the trade had been collected from affiliated countnes and had been 
laid before the delegates 
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The Chairman: “Does anybody wish to discuss this 
matter?” 

Mr. Maurice Dubrulle (International Wool Textile 
Organization) said that it was a very important question to textile 
organizations throughout the world. He went on to say that 
"!^me countnes gave 120 days credit, other nations 80 days, and 
sometimes they gave 18 months. I think it would be belter if it is 
at all possible to come to some international agreement on the 
question, so that all nations would have the ‘lame terms of payment. 
It IS absolutely necessary to have the same terms in all the textile 
trades.” He concluded by suggesting that the Congress should 
pass a similar resolution to that adopted by the International Wool 
Textile Organization. 

The Chairman: “Is it your opinion that we should come 
to such an agreement ? ’ ’ 

Mr. H O L R O Y D (England): “ It would be information to us 
if we could get the different terms of credit in the trade. What 
terms are given in the various trades of the world? ” 

The CH.A.IRMAN said that if that information had been 
obtained they could come to an agreement without appointing a 
special committee to discuss it. 

M. Dubrulle finally undertook to draft a suitable resolu¬ 
tion for submission to Congress at Carlsbad. 

PROTECTION OF SPINNERS FROM FINANCIAL LOSS 
DUE TO THE FAILURE OF COTTON EXPORTERS. 

Mr. Gabr. Hofgaard (Norway) introduced the subject by 
stating that the Norwegian spinner's had suffered losses owing to 
American cotton exporters becoming bankrupt, and as he wished to 
have the matter discussed by the other countries, he had prepared 
his paper, and hoped that the matter would be given some attention 
in the near future. 

The Chairman said he thought that no alteration in the 
method of buying cotton was possible without co-operation with 
the exporting associations in America. He did not think that the 
cotton sellers on the other s,ide of the water would easily agree to 
sell their cotton on the terms suggested by Mr. Hofgaard. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha 
(Eg3ipt) said that there were two sides to the question. “What 
about the exporters? ” b,e asked. “ If you are thinking of pro¬ 
tecting the spinner from the failures of e^orters, don’t you think 
it fair to protect the exporters from the failures of spinners ? ” 

This ended the discussion on this subject. 

ALTERATIONS TO STATUTES. 

The General Secretary submitted various alterations to the 
statutes governing the International Cotton Federation to the 
Congress. 

The Chairman asked if there were any questions, and, there 
being none, the alterations to the statutes were approved. 

The meeting then terminated and was followed immediately by 
ihe session dealing with Technical Subjects. 
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TECHNICAL SUBJCriS 

The Chairman of this Session was Mr CASPAR jlNiViY 
(SvMtzerland'), who m his lemarks, said — 

‘ In opening the Congres': session upon technical matters I have 
the impression that it is perhaps useful to say a few words about 
certain ideas prevailing on technical progress Very inanv people 
think that a good deal of the world s crisis is due to the enormous 
technical progress which has been achieved especially since the 
War You all have heard of the definition ‘ technocracy,’ which 
has become a slang expression in the United States and connected 
with it the anxiet> that more and more workers will be thrown out 
of work through technical progress There is no doubt that 
certain exaggerations of mechanization and rationalization have 
occurred but I wish to draw your attention to similar facts a 
hundred and twenty years ago when hand-spinning had been 
replaced by the mule and the hand-loom by the power loom 

‘ Later on, from time to time, in other industries, similar 
improvements led to the same conflicts m the cotton industry dunng 
the first and second quarters of the nineteenth century One thmg 
IS true through the improvement of machinery for the production 
of goods for direct consumption, those machines could also be 
worked in countries where labour was not at all accustomed to 
industrial work But all these countries need, through this process, 
more and more the products of our machine producing industries, 
which cannot easily be transferred to these countries Since the 
introduction of machinery the production per capita employed m 
e\ery industry has been, from time to time, improved, and in 
certain industries mechanization has reached a point where it will 
be impossible to improve thmgs further, but, m spite of these almost 
enormous improiements e\ery year, more and more people were 
employed in factories right up to 1927 

We must not forget that, owmg to the reduction in working 
hours, more females endeavoured to earn a livelihood in the 
factones There is no douot that technical progress may lead to 
\erv cntical situations in certain industnes, and I will give you an 
example which, to my mind, is quite possible, but I sincerely hope 
will never happen What would happen to our industry should it 
ever be possible to produce a suitable artifiaal-silk cloth without 
spinnmg and weaving, something on the system of the manu¬ 
facture of paper ^ That would indeed be a catastrophe for the whole 
of the cotton spinning and weaving industry, but, on the other 
hand, would create a great deal of work for the textile machinists 
But improvements of such a revolutionary character do not come 
suddenly The introduction of new inventions into actual 
practice is comparatively slow, and as a rule the introduction of a 
new idea takes one or two decades instead of years before being 
actually apphed to industry 

Over-rationalization and mechamzation in recent years has 
been mainly due to the fact that labour obstmately resisted 
reductions in wages in countries where it was desirable that they 
•fhould be reduced The employer has been compelled to try and 
balance his income bv means of labour-saving machinery He 
could not afford to pay the high wages, social charges, and for the 
welfare schemes, etc , on a much higher basis than was lustified by 
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the prices he obtained for his products The introduction of 
labour sa\ing machinery has been mainly due to the policy of the 
trade unions But the mtroducl ion of such improvements was still 
tai more an economic question than a technical question No 
emplover uill improve his machinery il it does not pa> It 1= 
fv|ually true that, owing- to nationalism, tariff walls and trade 
lestrictions in Eurojie, man\ yiKiits are lying idle which, ^ith a 
better political situation, could be working at full time It is not 
the in\ entor nor the engineers who have brought the world to such a 
terrible situation we are at present jiassing through The tech¬ 
nologists have done an enormous amount of good to the world 
Ihev are convinced that the harm the technical improvements of 
recent vears have brought about can be overcome easily when the 
politicians who liave brought the viorld economy into such a terrible 
state of affairs hrd a wav to reasonable co operation freer trade 
and common sense 

NEW MACHINER\ AND NEW PROCESSES 

The ChairM4 \ drew the delegates’ attention to the verv 
Valuable paper bv kir Frank Nasmith He regretted that 
Mr Nasmith was not piesent, owing to ill-health, and he asked 
if there were anv delegates who desired to make am remarks 
on the paper 

No questions were asked and the Congress then considcied the 
next subjects 

RL^EARC H UN MFRCERIZAIION 

DEFERMIN XT^ON OF COMBING V VLl E OF COT TON 
\ \RNS 

THE BEHAVIOUR OF COTTONS OF VARIOl^S ORIGINS 
l^NDER DEFINITE SW ELLING PROCES'^ES 

Di W SlEHTR then gave a le-aiime f tlu Inst jiajier and 
addressed the Congress at son c length 

Dr PlCkXRD (England) said that with regard to thf 
jm r on “ JXhut u +i( 11 uid Sift] nc. ” 'hen was one technical 
point of ccnii cicial 1 it( icst whuh he thought should be put in the 
rcpoir of tht C* nqi>_>=: It v as it^^itlmg the venous lahoratoiv 
methods which wen useil rn the C< ntinent and onutimes in 
England, to dcteimmc what was railed the Deg ice of Mercenza- 
tion ” The Dtgrcc c{ Mcmen^ itirn ns dthimmcd b\ tnt‘>e 
methods could njt ^ct, in his opinion, lx* rci’elated with the 
lechncal qualitv of tht n n ter ivamole, two ^ninjiles 

With the s?me Degree oi I'^Icrcc" o 1 i< havt qin^t ■« tlifiei nt 

IcNnncal q ialit4 >f meicai/stion 

’'Vilh u gaid to th». mb rt tmg e'p iinients dt-c ih'^d m the 
j aji r on ‘ The Pchaviom of Cottons rt Varirii«. Giigins under 
Definite Swelling Pro'e sc ” Dr Pickanl said it was vtiv lifficult 
to distinguish Cv a lahora'oii m th^d ’etween Ainencan ond 
Egvptian growthb It w\s a veiv dnituh nd, ,r far as present 
knowledge wa® ccnctmtd an aiinost iiapC'sSiblo ta®k He pointed 
out that the method suggested was 1 c better than tho'se which 
<lieid> easted in that Inc extreme vaHies for sa\ American and 
LAptian giowths overlapped 
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Dr Pickard remarked that in the pa^ er “ Studies on the Dveing 
of the Cotton Fibre,’ the sense might have been altered somewhat 
m the translation He referred to the word ‘ bleached ” In some 
sections of the trade the term ‘ * bleached ’ ’ cotton was applied to 
cotton which had gone through the bleaching bath, but to other 
sections of the trade it meant cotton that had gone into the bleach 
workj and might merely have had a preliminary scouring There 
was no clear definition in F ngland, he t elieved of what was meant 
by ‘bleached” To some sections of the trade it meant one thing 
and to others it meant another, the confusion was increased by use 
of the term ‘ ‘ half bleached ’ ’ 

Dr S I E B E R replied that he had taken these points into con 
sideration, and that he could vouch for all the statements he had 
made in the papers 

COTTON AND JUTE BAGGING 

The Chairman then announced that Mr Amo S Pearse 
had a ‘Statement to make regarding the tests cairied out on the 
question of jute and cotton baggmg for cotton bales 

Mr Pearse said ‘ ‘ The delegfates who were present at the 
meeting of the Egyptian Section yesterday will remember that 
they have not received any report on the spinning tests of the 
shipments that were being made on cotton baggmg and jute 
bagging I telegraphed at once to one of the Erms, and have 
just received a reply from Sir George Holden, Bart , the managing 
director of the Combmed Egyptian Mills in England, to the effect 
that cotton baggmg had proved far superior to jute bagging, but 
that exact figures could only be supplied later* Besides this, 
the waste value of the cottem. baggmg would be considerably 
higher than that of jute baggmg ^probably ten tunes as much) ” 

Mr Pearse said they now wanted to get the results from 
the other firms It would help the work if the delegates would 
give instructions on the question 

” Tne Congress might empower the Egyotian Section m Egypt 
to continue its work on research in the direction of cotton bagging 
and should give an assurance that the spinners themselves will 
undertake to compare saentifically tl e advantages resulting from 
cotton nagging If you give us this assurance, men the Egyptian 
Committee in Egypt will continue to work with Sir George Holden 
to examine a method which he declares to be far supenor to jute 
bagging” 

The Chair MAIN said that he was sure that the Egyptian 
Committee would agree to the proposals made 

Dr Pickard said that the Shirley Institute would provide 
the technical experts to carry out the tests in order to obtain the 
best opimon on the difference between the raw material packed m 
cotton bags as against material in jute nags 

Mr ArixoS Pearse said that it was on that understand¬ 
ing that the Apnl shipments were made ” We were assured that 
the Shirley Institute would supervise the spmnmg of this cotton,” 
aoded Mr Pearse 

This concluded the business of the day, and the Congress was, 
therefore, terminated until the Saturdav at Carlsbad 

*Sinoe tbftii rfc has been ascertained that XI ends weze do'aa m two hours spinning 
where the cotton was packed m cotton baggmg whilst 2B end’® were down m the same 
pOnod oC tune where the identical cotton was packAd m jute bagging 
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CONCLUDING SESSION, held in the “ Kursaal,” 
at Carlsbad {Katlovij Vayy). 

Satirdf^j hue loth, 19^3 10 a n 


The closing' session of the Congress took place under the 
presidency of Baron Theodor Liebig 

K large number of delegates assembled in the large hall of 
the Kursaal The President of the Congress, Baron Theodor 
Liebig, was accompanied on the platfrrm by Mr Fred Mills 
(England), the Chairman, the Deputy Mavor or Carlsbad, and 
members of the International Committee 

The President, Baron LIE B I G, addressed the delegates first 
m German and then in English He said that in Prague, by dint 
of hard work, the delegates had discussed details and questions of 
great importance to the whole of the cotton industry, and to day 
they hacl met in order to translate the results of the deliberations 
mto resolutions ” Before however, this matter is allowed to 
proceed, perhaps vou will permit me, as President of the German 
Textile Association in this country, to extend to jou a very hearty 
welcome, a welcome to a citv which, although not a textile centre, 
IS in a \ery important industrial distnct ” 

Baron Liebig went on to sa> that the health giving spnngs of 
Carlsbad served the individual, but they could not restore an ailing 
industr\ He concluded by expressing the hope that the 
resolutions to be adopted ir the well known Spa of Carlsbad •w'buld 
help to restore the economic life and that they would be hdpful for 
the future welfare of the cotton industry of the world 

The Deputy M\yor of Carlsb\d then addressed 
the delegates, and gave them an official wdcome on bdialf of the 
Municipality His remarks were received with attention, and 
although delivered in German, and therefore not followed by all 
the delegates, e\eryone present felt the warmth and sincerity of 
his good wishes for a successful conclusion to the Congress 

Mr F R E D M IL L s Chairman of the Session, then said 
Baron Liebig has referred to the fact that the last session of this 
Congress is being held m the beautiful Spa of Carlsbad I gather 
that these spas are intended to sene people suffering from the 
indiscretions of e\eryday life, I think it is proper, therefore, that 
we should have this final session in an atmosphere of that character 
1 hope that the disappearance of the effects of the indiscretions of 
our business li\es will be the result of our work here this morning 

“ The final session,” went on Mr Mills, ” is to consider resolu¬ 
tions arising out of the discussions that have taken place at our 
preMou*^ sittings of the Congress We ha\e deliberated on many 
subjects, the resolutions have already been carefuUv considered by 
the Committee, and they are now to be nlaced before this final 
session I now ask the General Secretary to submit for approial 
or otherwise the resolutions which have been drafted as a result 
of the discussions which have taken place at the pre\ious sittings 
of ihe Congress ” 
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Mr iN10RM4nS Pears e, the General Secretary, then read 
the first resolution as follows — 

False Packing of American Cotton 

TAai, in oiew oj the accunulaHng coinplainti oj jalsi 
fachng in A.merutin cotton^ this Cov'gress strongly condemns 
th( practice i\.kich causes serious diif cutties in the preparatory 
and spinring processes 

‘ It respei.tjully urges the Urited S/att,s Departme it oj 
ignculiure to take all possible stefi, to ensure the eliminitiov 
of an eoil uhich results in ivncmctal loss to the spinner and 
general disors^anization in the trade 

TT ith this object in ziea., the Con caress sugsests that *he 
bat ds oj ftl bilei, should be punched th a number and t ^ark 
> i order fo enable spinners to irate the source of origin of jalsi 

*}it!ti g 

Iht resolution was unanimoush adopted, and the Secretary 
read 11 next resolution — 

Cx RRENCY, Tariffs and Crfdit Remrictions 

That this Congress repiesenting twenty thiee countries, 
resolves to communicate to the representatives of nations 
assembled for the World’s Economic and Monetary Con 
teience it^ gritification at the pionnnence gi\en to credit and 
c irrtnc\ restnctions on the agenda of the Conference 

‘ Whilst welcoming everv effort designed to ensure a 
leduction of tariffs and other political restrictions, this Congress 
Lxpiesses the conMction that a siibstautial rise in commoditv 
price's IS ot paramount and urgent ncce sit\ it is also essential 
that tni the realization of these ainia an earh unnersal ct.ibili 
/ tioi oi runencies should be established ” 

The CH4IR'M4\ Is there an\ comment 
Mr 1 ‘\sH’'TRST Fngland AYhiKl ngreemg m th mun 
with the general tenor of the proposed res''lution we ot the Cottni 
Manutactiireis’ \ssociation or England feci that it does not 
adequaH\ evpicss what we considei necessar\ c^nd I would 
suggest that at the end of the fourth line after tnc word “ credit 
the word " tariffs is inserted ^Ve also desirt that after the wc rd 
“ ntccssits a full stop should be inserted inslec d of a '^en i colon 
This would then mean a capital * 1 and would stait a new 
sentence I would also suggest that the ])hrase at tlic end of the 
resolution 'should read ' an earh and equitable stabilization of 
airrencicb should be established 

The C H 41 R ti 4 X Docs ana othei gentleman desire to make 
t bs \ aticns 

Di G M \ I IT s Ital) I do nut thmk that the word 
“ p ibtical ” in the phrase ‘and uthei political restnctions’ is 
quite roricct Therefoic T should «ciikc out the word “ politics' 
sai siinrih ‘ a reduction of tariffs '’iid othei restnctions ” 

Mr T D RI \ E R ^^England i or the sake of clearness, and 
so as to gi\e full weight to this resolution, I suggest that the 
follow 1!^ should be inserted after the word “ necessitv ” “and 
that ■‘umcient currenev and credit facilities should be a4ailabk to 
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give effect to sucli advances in value,” which would provide the 
machinery for giving effect to what we desire. If we had no in¬ 
crease in currency and credit facilities it would mean restriction in 
the volume of trade, and consequently would result in increased 
unemployment. Therefore, after the word “ necessity” we ought 
to add “sufficient currency and credit facilities,” etc. 

Mr. Paul Schlumberger fFrance): I think these 
words are very dangerous. Too much credit is very dangerous. 

Mr. E. Smith (England); It is a question of what should 
come after the word “ necessity.” We wish to raise prices. 1 
suggest tlie following words : ” m order to increase the purchasing 
power of the land worker.” 

The C H AI R M A N : I would suggest to my English colleagues 
the advisability of not pressing this particular point which has been 
raised -by Mr. Driver and Mr. E. Smith. There was a sha^ 
division of opinion on the Committee as to what should be put in 
the resolution. I think that the full wishes of the Congress are met 
with in the resolution, and I ask the English delegates not to press 
this particular point. I think we go quite a long wai?^ in trying 
to meet both points of view. It is remarkable that all the trouble 
starts after the word “ necessity.” I suggest that our friends 
should agree to the resolution and allow it to go forward with the 
minor alterations previously suggested. 

Mr. C. TAlk (England): As representing the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain, w’e 
cannot allow the resolution to go forward without our submitted 
words “ and equitable ” before “stabilization of currencies should 
be established.” 

The Chairma N: It is. proposed to accept the words 
“tariffs” and “equitable,” and insert them in the sentences 
suggested. I will now ask the General Secretary to read the 
resolution with the new words inserted 

Mr. Pearse then read the amended resolution ; — 

“ That this Congress, representing twenty-three countries, 
resolves to communicate to the representatives of nations 
assembled for'the World’s Economic and Monetarj'’ Conference, 
its gratification at the prominence given to credit, tariffis and 
currency restrictions on the agenda of the Conference. 

“Whilst welcoming even" effort designed to ensure a 
reduction of tariffs and other restrictions, this Congress 
expresses tlie conviction that a substantial rise in commiMity 
prices is of paramount and urgent necessity; it is al^ essential 
that for the realization of these aims an earl}'" universal and 
equitable stabilization of currencies should be established.” 

The CHAIRMAN; Has anv delegate any comment on the 
resolution just read out bj'’ the General Secretary^ 

Mr. R. SeyrIG (France): The .original resolution has been 
worded in the manner we all desire. The word “ tariffs ” should 
not be put in twice, because in the second part of the 
resolution the importance given to tariffs and restriclioiis has been 
weighed to a point which we ean all accept. That is why I believe 
we cannot accept the word “ tariffs ” in the first portion, and give 
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it such importance by putting it in both naragraphs Of course, 
we will iMllmgly accept the insertion m the last sentence of the 
word equitable ” But I am sorry to 'lay that we cannot be 
expected to give this importance to the question of tariffs in the 
resolution We believe the woid has recei\ed sui 5 cient importance 
bv being inserted in the second paragraph 

Mr Ash UR ST (England) What we are concerned about 
IS putting in the word ‘ ‘ equitable ’ ’ 

The Chairman then asked Mr N S Pearse to read the 
resolution leaving out the word “ tariffs ’ in the first section 

The General Secretary then read the resolution as directed by 
the Chairman 

The Chairman We now seem to have arrived at the point 
as whether there should be a full stop or a semi colon aft^r the 
word ' necessity ’ I suggest rhat that part should remain as read 
out oy the General Secretary 

The resolution was then moved, ‘seconded and carried 
unanimously 

The final resolution read as follows — 

“ That this Congress^ representing twenty three countries^ 
resoloe^ to communicate to the represcntaHi es of nations 
assembhd for the World*s Economic and Monetary Con¬ 
ference ^ its gratification at the ponun^nce gwen to credit and 
currency restrictions on the agenda of the Conference 

“ Tf hist welcoming every effort designed to ensure a 
reduction of tariffs and other restriction , thi': Congress 
expenses the conviction that a subUanUal rise in commodity 
pices IS of paramount and urgent neces^^ty, it is aho ess ntia! 
that for the realization of these aims an early universal and 
equitable stabilization of currencies should be e^tahlnhd ” 

The Chairman then asked the General Secretary to read the 
next resolution — 


Futures Markets 

“ Realizing the necessity for the existence of cotton futures 
markets in the interests of the cotton industry of the world, this 
Congress, whilst deprecatmg their use as a means of gambhng, 
IS of opinion that the laws of certain countries governing these 
markets should be revised in such a manner as to avoid 
unscrupulous debtors availing themselves of same, with a view 
to escaping liabilities incurred under a futures contract ” 

Mr Fred Holroyd (England) 1 think you ought to 
put the word the ” in front of ” same ” It would then read 
‘ debtors availing themselves of the same ” 

Mr J H Thorp (England) “I beg to suggest that in 
the sixth line, after the word "debtors,” instead of "availing 
themselves of same, * there should be inserted " talang advantage 
of the said laws ” It would then read "unscrupulous debtors 
taking advantage of the said laws with a view to escaping 
Iiabihties,” etc 

The Chairman I think that is an improvement 
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The resolution was then altered as suggested, moved, 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

“ Realizing the necessity for the existence of cotton, futures 
markets in the interests of the cotton industry of the worldy this 
Congress, ivhdst deprecating their use a<: a means of gambling, 
IS of opinion that the laws of certain countries governing these 
markets should be revised in such a manner as to avoid 
unscrupulous debtors taking advantage of the said laws, with 
a vieto to escaping liabilities incurred under a futures contractf' 

The (jeneral Secretary then read the next resolution as 
follows: — 

Renewal of AIoisture Agreement for Egyptian Cotton. 

“ That this Congress hereby reneios the agreement relating 
to moisture in Egyptian cotton originally adopted at the 1031 
Paris Congress; the renewal to remain in force zoithout any 
change until September, 1936.” 

The CHAIRMAN; Any comment, gentlemen? There being 
none, I will put the resolution to the meeting. 

The resolution was then moved, seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The General Secretary then read the following resolution on 

New Varieties of Egyptian Cotion. 

‘ ‘ This Congress is of opinion that in the interests of the 
Egyptian section of the cotton-spinning industry, it is essential 
that (with the excepion of quantities of cotton required for the 
spinning of superior yams) growers should produce the larg»t 
possible quantities of cotton of moderate length and fibre, with 
special regard to uniformity in length and strength.” 

The Chairman: Is there any comment? 

Dr. W. L. Balls (Eg3q)t) ; I move that we delete the words 
and hbre,” and make th^e last part of the sentence read ” uni¬ 
formity in length and strength of fibre.” 

The resolution was then altered and read out by the General 
Secretary as follows; — 

“ This Congress is of opinion that in the interests of the 
Egyptian section of the cotton-spinning industry, it is essential 
that (with the exception of quantities of cotton required for the 
spinning of superior yarns) growers should produce the largest 
possible quantities of cotton of moderate length, with special 
regard to uniformity in length and strength of fibre 

There being no further questions, the resolution was moved, 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: We will now take the next resolution. 
The General Secretary then read the following resolution: — 

Cotton Covering for Egyptian Bales. 

” From experience already gained, this Congress is satis fed 
that cotton is superior to jute for the covering of Egyptian 
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bales, and, whilst thanking the Egyptian Government for the 
uwrk already accomplished and the assurance of continued 
experiments in this direction, urges that Government, and com¬ 
mercial houses, to undertake further trial shipments to England 
and other countries, as detailed in the Report presented to this 
Congress by Mr. Arno S. Pearse. 

The Congress records its satisfaction at the willingness 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association to super¬ 
vise scientifically the spinning tests of these trial shipments of 
cotton, and to report their findings to a future meeting of the 
Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 

'‘In the meantime, the Congress appeals to spinner members 
to co-operate in this matter by taking spinning tests in various 
counts of mule yarns.from these experimental shipments." 

The Chairman: Is there any comment on the resolution ? 

There being no questions, the resolution was moved, seconded 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: There was a suggested resolution to be 
placed before the Congress relating to double-shift working. This 
has caused no little trouble to the Committee, and it was found, in 
the judgment of the Committee, that it would be almost impossible 
to frame a resolution which would receive the unanimous vote of 
the Congress. It was suggested, therefore, that the matter should 
be placed merely on the Minutes. It would not, therefore, be a 
resolution, but would be simply recorded on the Minutes. I will 
now ask the General Secretary to read the suggested Minute. 

The General Secretarj^ then read the following Minute: — 

Maintenance of the Balance Between Production 

.AND Demand. iS 

There ivas a strong iceling expressed in the Congress that 
the system of double- and treble-shift working should be 
gradually abolished. 

It zvas, hozvever, found impossible to reach a unanimous 
decision on the question, and the Congress therefore decided to 
postpone further consideration. 

In the meantime, the affiliated Associations are recom¬ 
mended to devise and put mfo operation any temporary scheme 
capable of maintaining the balance between production and 
demand. 

The members of the affiliated Associations are also recom¬ 
mended to study catefuily the Congress paper prepared by 
- Mr. Otto B a n k zv 1 1 z, and are a.zkid to communicate their 
, zAeii'S on the various proposals contained therein to the head¬ 
quarters of the International Federation in Manchester for 
consideration at the next meeting of the International 
Committee. * 

The C H A I R M A N.: Does anybody wish to make any obser¬ 
vation on this point ? 

‘ There being no comment, the Minute was moved and seconded, 
and the delegates then passed the Minute unanimously. 
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The Chair vIAlN That is earned h.ow I understand that 
Dr Mylius (Italj) has an interesting statement to make 

I\\iTATio\ TO Hold the \e\t Congres*^ i\ Itali 

Dr G M A L I L s (Itah The Committee had intended to 
hold Congresses ever'v third }ear onU but considering the great 
interest which this present Congress has aroused the Committee 
has thougl t fit not to allow more than two "v ea s to lapse 1 efore 
holding the next Congress ^nd I have pleasure therefore to 
suggest that the next Congress should be held in Milan 111 iQ')5 
I give you this cordial invitation on behalf of the Italian cotton 
industry M e hope that by then condition of trade and industr\ 
will ha\e greatly improved 

The Chair LI 4\ On behalf of the International Cotton 
Federation I accept the very kind invitation of Dr Mvlius to 
hold the next Congress in Italy 

The proposal was carried with acclamation 

\ OTE^ OF THWKS 

The ChairmaLi We are now coming to the end of the 
session but I think we cannot illow it to break up without a certain 
duty being performed I now ask Mr J oh n S v z Switzerland^ 
to propose a vote of thanks 

Mr S A Z speaking in German moved a heartv vote of thanl s 
to the vanous Presidents Chairmen writers of papers to the 
Acsociations of Prague an i Reichcnberg and to all who had in 3n> 
way contributed towards the great success of this the Sixteenth 
International Cotton Congress 

Mr F Holroyd (England) \\e have had a most 
successful Congress here in Prague and Carlsbad and the success 
has been contributed to in mv opinion h\ the beautiful surround 
mgs in which we have met 

Mr Holroyd then referred to the magnificent hospitalitv meted 
out to the delegates and remarked that at the Inaugural Reception 
the President Mr Richard Morawetz apologized foi the lack of 
lavish hospitality as it would not be m keeping w ith the depressed 
state of the cotton industr> 

That has not been earned out said Mr Hclrovd * because 
we have had all the hospitality we couln wish for and because of 
these meetings we have been aVe to come to certain lesolutions 
which will do a great good to the mdustrv as a whole I am 
delighted that we were unanimous on the resolutions 

Me should thank the vanous chairmen continued Mr 
Holroyd Thev have presided over the meetings well Thev 
have performed their duties excellentlv Our experience here has 
been so delightful that on some future occasion if the Czecho 
Slovakian Master Cotton Spinners Asscciation should ask us to 
come to Czecho Slovakia agam even one of us will come /’Loud 
app'>au«e ) I have therefore verj great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks 

Mr Pall SchlumbeRGER speaking m German 
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thanked Mr Syz and Mr Holrovd for their very kind allusion to 
the members who had acted as chairmen of the meetings 

Baron Theodor Liebig ‘ On behalf of the German 
Textile Association, the Federation of Czechoslovak Industries 
and the Czechoslovak Cotton Spinners Assoaation, I should like 
to express my warmest thanks for the kind words of Mr John Syz 
and Mr F Holroyd 

“ It will be a matter of great satisfaction to us if ^e maj feel 
that, m making arrangements for this Congress, we have in some 
way been mstrumental in furthering its success The accomplish¬ 
ment of this work would have been impossible without the valuable 
co-operation of the General Secretary of the International 
Federation in Manchester In reviewing the course of the whole 
Congress it is once more obvious that positive results can only be 
achieved by the unity of all forces 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without expressing our 
united grahtude toPresidentMasaryk and to the Govern¬ 
ment for the earnest interest which they have taken throughout in 
the efforts of our Association 

‘ May we look for a continuance of the valuable help of all 
public authorities m the important work we ha\e undertaken 

“ It IS our smcere wish that all the delegates to this Congress, 
and all those who have accompanied them, will look back with 
pleasure to the davs they spent in the heart of Central Europe m 
Prague and Carlsbad, and we trust that the few hours that they 
stiU wiU spend in our world famed health resort will bring them 
both physical and mental refreshment ” 

Mr Fred Mills ''England) I cannot allow the Congress 
t< come to an end without assoaating myself with the ^otes of 
thanks Speaking as an Englishman, I must assure our friends in 
Czecho-Slovakia that we have enjoyed our visit to the full Your 
hospitality has been magnificent We are indebted to everyone 
who has contributed to our well being in this part of the world 
Also, on behalf of our ladies, I thsmk vou for the hospitality 
extended to them by the people of your country 

** Deep down m our hearts,” continued Mr Mills ** there has 
been a rem desire to solve the problems confronting the industry 
hrom the manner in which the remarks of Mr Holrojd were 
received at the Congress at a previous sitting, I know everyone was 
taking a deep and serious mterest m the problems before us 

I believe that the Congress held in Prague and Carlsbad will 
be the b^mmng of a frank understandmg in the International 
Federation ” 

This ended the final session of the International Cotton 
Congress 


In tke afternoon ike delegates and ladfs went on a specially arranged, 
excursion by the funtcular railway to the ' Freundschaftshohe/* Carlsbad 
Tea was served at the kind imttaiton of the Mumctfaltty of Carlsbad 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the XT I International Cotton Congress, 
Prague and Carlsbad, June 7-10, 1933. 


False Packing of American Cotton. 

That, in view of the accumulating complaints of false parking 
in American cotton, thi^ Congress strongly condemns the practice, 
which causes serious diificulfies in the preparatory and spinning 
processes. 

It respectfully urges the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture to take all possible steps to ensure the elimination of an evil 
which results in financial loss to the spinner and general dis¬ 
organization in the trade. 

'SXith this object in vieiv, the Congress suggests that the bands 
of all bales should be punched with a number and mark, in order 
to enable spinners to trace the source of origin of false packing. 


Cltrrency, Tariffs and Credit Restrictions, 

That this Congress, representing twenty-three countries, 
resolves to communicate to the representatives of nations assembled 
for the VforWs Economic and Monetary Conference its ^ratip- 
cation at the Prominence given to credit and currency restrictions 
on the agenda of the Conference. 

Whilst welcoming every effort designed to ensure a reduction^ of 
tariffs and other restrictions, this Congress expresses the conviction 
that a substantial rise in commodity prices is of paramount and 
urgent necessity; it is also essential that for the realization of these 
aims an early nniverml and equitable stabilization of currencies 
should be established. 


Futures Markets, 

Realizing the necessity for the existence of cotton futures^ 
markets in the interests of the cotton industry of the world, this 
Congress, whilst deprecating their use as a means of gambling, is 
of opinion that the Icms of certain countries governing these 
markets should he revised in such a manner as to avoid unscrupu¬ 
lous debtors taking advantage of the said laws, with a view to 
escaping liabilities incurred under a futures contract. 


Renewal of Moisture Agreement for Egyptian Cotton. 

That this Congress hereby renews the agreement relating to 
moisture in Egyptian cotton originally adopted at the 1931 Paris 
Congress; the renewal to remain in force without any change 
until September 1936. 
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NE\^ Varieties of EG\pri\N Con on. 

TIii\ /v of opimon that in the ititere\l\ of the Egyptian 

section of the cotton-spinning industry^ it is essential that fzuith 
the cxtepiion of quantities of cotton required for the spinning of 
superior yarns') growers should produce the largest possible 
quantities of cotton of moderate length, lutth special regard to 
uniformity in length and strength of fibre. 

* 

Cotton Covering for Egyptian Bales. 

From experience already gained, ths Congress is satisfied 
that cotton is superior to ]ute for the covering of Egyptian bales 
and, zohilst thanking the Egyptian Government for the work 
already accomplished and the assurance of continued experiments 
in this direction, urges that Government, and commercial houses, 
to undertake further trial shipments to England and other 
countries, as detailed in the Report presenied to this Congress 
by Mr. Arno S Pearse. 

The Congress records its satisfaction at the willingness of the 
British Cotton Industry Research Association to supervise scien¬ 
tifically the spinning tests of these trial shipments of cotton and 
to report their findings to a future meeting of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee. 

hi ike meantime, the Congress appeals to sfimner members to 
t o-Qferate in this matter by taking spinning tests in various counts 
of mule yarns from these experimental shipments. 


The Secretary was instructed to insert the following wording 
in the official report in connection with ihp discussion which took 
place upon the maintenance of the balance between production and 
demand, although not being in the form of a resolution. 


^Maintenance op the Balance Betw’een Production 

AND Demand. 

There was a strong jeeling expressed in the Congress that 
ike system of double and treble ^hift working should he gradually 
abolished. 

It was, hozLever, found Impossible to reach a mianimous 
decision on the question, and the Congress therefore decided to 
postpone further consideration. 

In the meantime the affiliated associations are recommended 
to devise and put into operation any temporary scheme capable of 
maintaining the balance between production and demand. 

The members of the affiliated associations are also recom¬ 
mended to study carefully the Congreiz paper pepared by Mr. 
Of to Bankwitz, and are ashed to communicate their views on the 
zanous proposals contwintd therein U the headquarters of the 
ittfcrHational Federation in Manchester for consideration at the 
next meeting of the International Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS SUR LES QUESTIONS GENERALES. 


Changes — tarijs et ciitmves au commerce *— 

Le Congr^s, representant 23 pays, decide d'lnformer les delegues 
des diverses nations assembles a la Conterence Economique et Monetaire 
Internationale qu’il est heureux de la preponderance donnee par Tordre 
du jour de la Conference aux questions touchant les restrictions 
apportees au credit et aux changes. 

Tout en saluant tout effort de nature a assurer la reduction des 
tarifs de douanes et la diminution des autres restrictions, le Congres 
exprime la conviction qu’une hausse substantieUe des prix de gros est 
d’une extreme et urgente nedessite , il estime dgalement indispensable 
pour permettre d’atteindre ce but qu’une stabilisation gendrale et 
Equitable des monnaies soit realisee h bref delai. 

Resolution sur le Coton d’Amerique. 

Fonrbaitdage en sole et en classe :— 

Constatant les doleances qui s’accumulent au sujet du fourbaudage 
en soie et en classe des cotons d’Amerique, le Congres condamne 
dnergiquement cette pratique laquelle entraine de serieuses difficultes 
dans le processus de la preparation et celui de la filature. 

II insiste respectueusement aupres du Departement de 1’Agriculture 
des Etats-Unis pour que ce dernier prenno toutes mesures possibles 
de nature a remedier k un mal qui a pour effet de causer des pertes 
d’argent aux filateurs et d’apporter dans les affaires un eMment de 
trouble general, 

A cet effet le Congres suggere que les cercles de toutes les balles 
soient estampiUes de chiffres ct de marques de mani^re h. permettre 
aux filateurs de determiner I’origme du fourbaudage. 

Resolutions sur le Coton d’Egypte. 

Renouvellemcnt de Vaccord snr Vhumidite du coion d’Egypte :— 

Le Congres reitouvellc I’accord intervenu en 1931 au Congrds de 
Paris au sujet de I’humidite dans le coton d'Egj'pte, ce renouvellemcnt 
a3'ant pour effet de maintenir I’accord en vigueur sans aucun change- 
ment jusqu’au Septembre iQSb. 

Noiivelles varietes de coton d'Egypfe :— 

Le Congres estime que, dans TintdrSt do la filature de coton d’Egj'pte, 
il est essentiel que (exception faite des quantites de coton necessaires 
k la filature des files de numcros eleves) les producteurs foumissent 
le plus possible de coton de longueur moyenne et en mdme temps 
qu’ils s’attachent spccialement k la regularitd de la soie ainsi qu’^i 
la resistance de la fibre. 

Emballages en coton pour les balles egyptiennes :— 

Se fondant sur des experiences ddjk faites, le Congres constate 
que le coton est supdrieur au jute pour I’emballage des balles de coton 
d’Egypte. Il remercie le gouvernement dgyptien du travail ddji 

F 
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accompli par lui a cet 6gard et de Tassurance qu’il doime de poursuivre 
des experiences dans ce sens, et il demande que le gouvemement 
egyptien amsi que les maisons d’exportation continuent k expedier 
en Angleterre et dans d’autres pays des lots d’essai ainsi qu’il est 
expliqud dans le rapport presentd an Congr^s par M. Arno Pearse. 

Le Congres se declare tr^s heureux que la British Cotton Industry' 
Research Association soit disposde k contrdler scientifiquement les 
essais k la filature des lots d’essai amsi expedids d'Eg5q)te et k faire 
un rapport de ses conclusions k cet egard a une des prochaines reunions 
du Comitd Mixte du Coton Eg5q)tien. 

En attendant le Congrds fait appel k ses membres filateurs pour 
coopdrer k I’dtude de cette question en faisant des essais k la filature en 
divers numdros de files fins avec le coton provenant desdits lots sur les 
metiers k renvideur. 

Resolution sue le Marche a Terme du Coton. 

Tout en rdalisant que 1 ’existence des marchds k terme du coton 
est indispensable aux intdrdts de I’industrie cotomiidre dans le monde, 
le Congrds condamne le recours k ces marchds dans un esprit de jeu, 
mais il estime que les lois les rdglementant devraient dtre revisdes de 
manidre a dviter que des ddbiteurs ddpourvus de scrupules pmssent 
se prdvaloir de ces lois pour dchappm* aux obligations ddnvant de 
leurs contrats de terme. 

Maintien dela balance entre la production et la demande \ — 

Vue I’impossibilite d’arnver a une decision unamme sur la 
question de deux ou trois dquipes, le Congrds ddcida de mettre les 
opinions suivantes dans le procds verbal: — 

Un sentiment trds fort a dte exprime au Congrds pour que le 
systeme de I’dquipe double ou triple soit graduellement aboli. 

Il fut toutefois trouve impossible d’arriver a une decision 
unanime sur la question, et le Congres decida par consdquent de 
renvoyer toute considdration ulterieure. 

Dans Pentretemps les associations affiliees sont prides de projeter 
et de mettre en fonctionnement un plan temporaire capable de 
maintenir la balance entre la production et la ciemande. 

Les membres des associations affiliees sont egalemenl pnees 
d’etudier soigneusement le mdmoire presente au Congres par 
M. Otto Bankwitz et de communiquer leurs vues sur les diverses pro¬ 
positions qui y sont contenues, au siege de la Federation Inter¬ 
nationale k Manchester en vue de la considdration pour la prochaine 
reunion du Comite International. 
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RESOLUTIONEN DES 16. INTERNATIONALEN 
BAUMWOLLKONGRESSES. 


“ Falsch Gepakte ” Amerikanische Baumwollle. 

Infolg[e der sich haufenden Klagen iiber “ falsch gepackte ” 
amerikamsche Baumwolle verurteilt der Kon^ress auf das 
strengste diesen Uebelstand, welche ernste ^hwierigkeiten 
im Vorbereitungs- und Spinnprozess verursacht. 

Der KoiiCTess ersucht das “ United States Department of 
Agriculture,’^ alle Schritte zur Abschaffung dieses Uebels, 
welches den Spinnern hnanzielle Verluste und eine allgemeine 
Verwirrung im Handel verursacht, zu unternehmen, 

Zu diesem Zweck schlagt der Kongress vor, dass in 
die eisemen Reifen der Ballen eine Nummer und eine 
Marke eingestanzt werde, durch welche die Spinner die Quelle 
der falschen Packung feststellen konnen. 

WXhrungen, Zoll - Tarife und Krediteixschrankuxgen. 

Der Kongress, welcher Delegierte von 23 Liindern umfasst, 
beschliesst, den Vertretem der Lander, die auf der Weltwirt- 
schafts-und Wahrungskonferenz zusammentreten, die Genug- 
tung dariiber zum Ausdruck zu bringen, dass das Problem der 
Kredit- und Geldbeschrankung auf die Tagesordnung der 
Konferenz gesetzt wurde. 

Der Kongress begriisst jede Bemiihung, eine Herabsetzung 
der Zolltarife und eine Milderung anderer Beschrankungen 
herbeizufiihren und spricht die Ueberzeugung aus, dass ein 
wesenthches Steigen der Rohstoffpreise von hochster und 
dringendster Notwendigkeit ist. Fiir die Vemirklichung 
dieser Ziele ist eine baldige, angemessene Stabilisierung der 
Wahrungen auf der ganzen Welt notwendig. 

TermingeschXfte. 

Zur Verwirklichung der notwendigen Erhaltung der Termin- 
baumwollmarkte, die im Interesse der Baumwollindustrie der 
ganzen Welt gelegen ist, empfielilt der Kongress, obwohl er die 
Ausniitzung der Termingeschafte zu reinen Spekulations- 
zwecken verwirft, die Termingeschafte regelnden Vorschriften 
so abzuandem, dass es skrupulosen Schuldnern unmoglich 
gemacht wird, sich ihren Verptlichtungen aus solchen Termin- 
geschaften zu entziehen. 

ErNEUERUNG DES FEUCHTIGKEITSABKOMArENS FtjR AEGYPTISCHE 

Baumwolle. 

Der Kongress erneuert das Abkommen betreffend die Feuch- 
tigkeit ag3rptischer BaumwoH, welches urspriinglich yom 
Pariser Kongress im Jahre 1931 angenommen wurde. Diese 
Emeuerung soil ohne irgendwelche Aenderung bis September 
1936 in Kraft bleiben. 
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^EUE SOPTENT ALG\P1I‘3CHE1 BAUMWOLL 

Dcr K ngress ist der dass cs in Interessc lei 

g\ {ti'^chen Sektion dei Baumw 11 pinncrti sehr witchtig ist 
la — il gtsehcn von kii Bed rfe fii die Erztugung gan/ 
lirchwertiger Game diePflinzcrm glichst grosseMengen\oii 
Bauinu nllt von iiicht allzngiosst r 1 ngc init besonderer Beiuck 
ichtigung der Einheitlichkcit m Itr 1 nnge und Stnrkt der 
Fasern crzetigen sollten 

B\IMW3II1 ACI L\r rtR 4EGi^ T^scHE B\ILEN 

Nach den bereits gemachten Erfahrungen isl der Kongiess 
nberzeug Jiss Baumwolltuch zum Veipacken aeg)rptischer 
Ballen besser beeignel ist als jute F r dankt der aegyplischen 
Regieiung fur die beieits geleistete Arbeit und fur die 
Zusicherung diese Veibuche in gRid er Richtung forizu&etzen 
Er ersucht schliesslich dnngtnd iie aegyptische Regierung und 
die Exporthauser weitere "Probesendungen nach England sowie 
anderen Lander in der Art und Wei'se zu schicken wie sie Herr 
Arno Pearse in ‘^einem dem Kongresse vorgelegten Referat 
beschneben hat Der Kongress gibt seiner Befriedigung 
uber die Bereitwilligkeit <ies britischcn Baumwollforschungs 
institutes Ausdruck das Verspinnen dieser Probesendungen 
wissenschaftlich zu uberwachen und uber das Ergebnis dieser 
\ erouche einer der nachsten Sitzungen des gemeinsamen 
3 ^gyptischen Baumwollkomites zu berichten 

Inzwischen foi dert aer Kongiess die Spinner dnngendst zur 
Mitarbeit in die er Frage aur insbesondere durch die Ver 
arbeitung dieser Probeballen in \erschiedene Garnnummem auf 
Selfaktoren 

ALsGLEICH Z\M^CHE\ \\GrB01 L\D N^chprage 

Der Kongress war sich einig daruber dass uber das Mehi 
schichtensv stem kein e nheitlicher Beschluss gefasst werden 
konnte man einigte nich icdoch dahin dass nachstehende 
Ansichten in das Protokoll aufzunehmen seien — 

In der Frage des klehrschichttnsvsterna kam auf dem 
Kongress die Meinung zum Ausdruck dass das Arbeiten in 
doppelten und dreifachen Sdiichten allmahlich beseitigt 
werden sill JLs stellte sich itdoch u aus dass eine einheit 
liche Entscheidung in dieser Frage nicht herbeigefuhrt werden 
konnte Der Kongress wird aber diese Frage zweeks spaterer 
Beliandlung im Auge behalten 

In der Zwischenzeit wird den angeschlosienen Veibanden 
empfohlen vorlaufige Massnahmen aus/uarbeiten und in Kraft 
zu setzen welche der Schaffung eines Gleichgewichtes zwischen 
Angebot und Kachfrage dienen ‘sollen Den Mitgliedern der 
angeschlossenen Verbande wild weiterhin empfohlen den 
Btncht des Heirn Ott > Bankwitz aufnieikeam zu studieren Sie 
werden gebeten ihre Meinung uber die hier enthaltenen ver 
schiedenen \ orschlage dem Buro des internationalen Verbandes 
in Alanchester bekanntzugeben damit sie bei der nacEsten 
Sitzung des internationalen Komites erwogen werden konnen 
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The Causes of the Depression in the 
World's Cotton Industry, and Means to 

Overcome Them. 


Fafer fre-pared by OTTO BANKWITZ, formerly Managing 
Director and now Director of Poznav.ski Cotton Mills Ltd.y 
Lodz {Poland.) 


W E need not commence with the stereotyped phrase of a fairy 
tale: “ Once upon a time iDUt a reflection of the 

past of the world’s cotton industry might justify such words. 
We used to speak not long ago of the lucrative and wealthy cotton 
industry; it was so yesterday, but to-day this affluence seems a 
mere dream. It is not necessary to be an aged person to have 
witnessed the steady upward development of the industry and its 
downward descent. We know that it has all happened, but why 
and wherefore? 

The development took place in a fantastic way such as is often 
depicted in books that aim at inspiring ainbition in our youths. 
The start was very often the retail shop which flourished, and the 
idea came to hire a room dose to a waterfall or in a flour mill and 
install a few looms, driven by water power. The number of looms 
was soon doubled and gradually the small shed became a proper 
factory. The owner begrudged to pay a profit to the spinner and 
started spinning the yam for his own consumption. The under¬ 
taking grew and became one of the many large industrial concerns, 
the admiration of everyone. It required at first initiative, 
application and a frugal life; the favourable world conditions did 
the rest. 

The industry became located in such districts where Water 
power was available or where coal was near the surface. The 
development of our industry progressed in relation to the advance¬ 
ment achieved in steam power, the engine and hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing. Thus It is no wonder that England was the country where 
the textile and the machinery industries flourished first of all, and 
later it expanded rapidly to the European continent and U.S.A. 
In Europe^ the industry settled down wherever water power was 
available, in South Germany, Alsace, Switzerland, Northern Italy, 
the Alpine^region of Austria, the hilly sections on the borders of 
Bohemia and Saxony, etc. Then it became the turn of the 
countries favourably s^uated from a geographical point of view, 
in order to economize 14 freight, such as U.S.A., Belgium, West¬ 
phalia, India, Japan and China. 

One firmly held to the opinion that there was no end to this 
expansion of the cotton industry, and I well remember expressing 
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my anxiety to an important industrialist at the turn of the century 
that we had erected too many spinning mills, when he replied 
that there were by far too few and that the increasing humanity 
could never have enough cotton clothing; he added that there were 
many hundred million people in the world who had only just begun 
to use cotton clothing or did not even know this luxury. Durmg 
the following decade my friend seemed to be right, but even then 
some of the countries were visited every now and then by the 
spectre of overproduction and efforts to export were being made. 
Good years and bad years came, but nevertheless the analysis of 
accounts showed on the whole a profitable cotton industry, an 
industry proud and wealthy, the ambition of many others. 

How has this quick change happened ? Many attribute the 
downfall to the Great War and its consequences. We shall see 
later that the war is to some slight extent a cause, but the main 
reason for the decay originated before the war- Few regarded 
seriously the fluctuating years of profit and loss before the war. 
Then came the war and its necessary curtailment of production. 
Mankind was being starved of cotton goods. Central Europe had to 
exist during five long years without receiving a single bale of 
cotton, and yet we lived. But when the frontiers were reopened 
everybody was frantic to satisfy that hunger for cotton goods, and 
this produced the excess of demand. Our industry revived once 
more, but the downfall of the currencies of a few nations soon put a 
stop to the excess demand. Nevertheless we, on the Continent, had 
no reason to complain seriously during the years of iq20 to 1928, 
as, on the average, the lean years were made up by years of plenty, 
yet more and more anxiety as to the future made itself felt. 

Since 1928-29 we have faced a crisis such as the world has never 
experienced. In order to withstand competition we sacrificed more 
and more. We sold cheaper and cheaper. A profit was non¬ 
existent. First we omitted to write anything off, then we did 
without calculating interest on the capitm invested. Fmally our 
clients insisted on larger credits, and we spinners granted them 
foolishly, lest our competitors might get the business, and by and 
by we omitted to charge interest for these credits, with the result 
that they became bigger and bigger. The industrialists were not 
lacking in efficiency, they invented new ideas, tried to economize 
through that blessed method of rationalization, and, in short, tliey 
did everything to stop the losses. The falling price of cotton, which 
in the course of 10 years came down from 30 cents to 6 cents, was 
also a cause of many a cotton manufacturer losing his whole capital 
in consequence of high-priced stocks which he was forced to make. 
Some had recourse to speculation as a means of getting even. The 
selling price was always below the cost of production. It is true 
most of us were ashamed to confess this, particularly those who 
were forced to borrow money. Thus it has come about that nearly 
all the rich industrialists have become poor, many have lost their 
entire fortunes, some just exist, and others are foUowing the same 
road of ruin. Yes, we might have started with the introductory 
words: “ Once upon a time.” 

But why does not this crisis which has now been with us for 
the last four years not come to an end and make way for better 
times ? It was always so in the past. 
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Europe and USA are tlie continents which suffer particularly 
from unemployment That is surely to be attributed to the steady 
expansion of mechanization, which has caused displacement of 
labour through the powerful movement of rationalization, or shall 
we say Foidism ” As the number of unemployed increases tlie 
number of clients of the cotton industry decreases, for all 
unemplo}ed or the partially employed begin to economi/e m 
clothing 

Of course as far as Central Europe is concerned, the war has 
also to account for the crisis, for it is proved bv statistics of what 
devastating influence has been the flxmg of the new frontiers, 
takmg away fiom entire centres of mdustry their former outlets 

But mv investigations have led me to ^'he conviction that the 
main cause of all our troubles must be attributed to the migration 
of industry from Europe and USA to Asia and I fear that 
Africa wiU follow the lead and start a cotton mill industry That 
transfer of mills to Asia is an irreparable loss to Europe, and the 
sooner we realize it the better for us 

I shall introduce as few figures as possible in the course of 
my paper I refer those who care to study the exhaustive statistical 
matenal which I had to compile for the purpose of preparmg this 
treatise to the fuller edition, issued in the German language 
The statistical tables m that book, although printed in German, 
will be comprehensible to the English and French-speaking nations 
I omitted them from this paper tecause most of you are conversant 
with these statistics, ana the printing of such tables is always 
expensive, moreover in a discussion statistics are difflcult to grasp 

1 think I can claim that the study of the statistics of consumption, 
spindles, working hours, exports and imports, etc , have brought 
me to a logical conclusion, which others ha\e reached perhaps m a 
more empirical manner, through personal \isits to Asia or reading 
reports of the industry there 

Why Has the World s Consumptiox of Co’^ton F^llf\ Off? 

The world’s consumption of all kinds of cotton amounted to — 
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ought to have been by now at least 27 million bales, but instead 
we see that the consumption of 1931-32 has fallen to 22.4 million, 
and that the average for 1920 to 1932 was 22.9. The temporary 
increase of the years 1925 to 1930 was probably the consequence 
of the decrease of previous years. 

We all know that artificial silk has become a big competitor to 
cotton. Fashion of the last few years has also lessened the 
consumption, and during the last three years the crisis has done 
its share. And all this falling-off happens at a time when still 
millions and millions of people hardly Imow what cotton clothing 
means and when prices of cotton goods are on as low a level as ever. 
We must be content with the consumption as it is, because, after all, 
it is more or less on a par with pre-war years, but then the question 
must be asked: Why has the world increased its spindleage from 
143,449,000 to 161,016,000? 

Europe has increased only by 1,937,000 
Asia „ by 12,311,000 

South America „ by 2,203,000 

Sundry countries by 1,116.000 

That shows that the world, outside Europe and U.S.A., is 
striving to become independent of the ancient .seat of the cotton 
industry. A more telling comparison is the consumption. In 1913 

Europe with 99,506,000 spindles consumed 12,082,000 bales 
Asia „ 9,084,000 „ „ 4,065,000 

U.S.A. „ 34,260,000 „ .. 6,566,000 „ 

whilst in 1932 the figures were: — 

Europe with 101,442,000 spindles consumed 8,672,000 bales 
Asia „ 21,395,000 „ „ 7,723,000 „ 

U.S A „ 36.403,000 „ „ 6.667.000 , 

The rising chart-line of Asia,tic consumption ( + 3,658,000 bales) 
is balanced by the decreasing line of Europe^s falling consumption 
( - 3»Sio»ooo) in almost exactly the same ratio. 

Every year Asia’s industry is expanding at the average of 
250,000 to 300,000 bales, and the time is not far dist^t, two to 
three years at the most, when Asia’s cotton consumption will be 
equal to that of Europe. 

Who would have thought in 1921, when U.S.A., with 
39,059,000 spindles, registered a consumption of 5,564,000 bales, 
and Asia with 12,689,000 spindles 5,447,000 bales, that in the 
short space of time of 11 years Asia would have surpassed U.S.A.’s 
cotton consumption by more than 2,000,000 bales ? 

What is gqmg to happen if Asia proceeds to develop at the same 
rapid pace as in these years ? Must we aspect in that case that the 
tables wM be turned and Asia will supply Europe with cotton 
goods? 

Before the invention of textile machinery Europe bought their 
cotton goods in Asia, where cotton-bowing and hand spinning mid 
weaving had become a formidable industry. After the invention 
of textile machinery, Europe, particularly England, s^t cotton 
goods to Asia, but now statistics indicate the possibility of a 
return to the original times. As r^;ards the Near Eastern markets, 
Japan has already the lion’s share. 


G 
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Of course, it is quite comprehensible that Asia, m consequence 
of its efforts to obtain independence, has added more and more 
spindles and looms. This process will continue as long as there 
are possibilities of finding an outlet for their products in Asia, 
Africa and Australia. We must reconcile curselvesi to this fact. 

Why Europe, in face of her falling trade, should have erected 
new spindles is incomprehensible. 

France has added 2,774,000 spindle*? through the Peace Ireats 
Belgium , 664,000 „ 

Italy „ 792,000 „ 

Holland , 734,000 „ 

Canada » 379 000 „ 

Mexico , 130,000 „ 

Brazil „ 1,490,000 „ 

We can therefore reply to our question succinctly in saying 
that the creation of new spindles is to be explained by the aims of 
many nations to become independent from the old suppliers of 
cotton goods, and is not accounted for by any present or probable 
future demand. This must mean a serious loss to the old industrial 
countries. 

What are the Motives for this Over-production? 

Formerly the choice of erecting a spinning mill was dependent 
on the supply of power, but the supply of dextrous trained labour 
was also important. 

As long as the bulk of the yarn produced was spun on mules, 
specially trained workpeople for attendmg to these complicated 
machines were necessary. Thus it came about that mainly 
England, Germany, France, Austria and Russia were the 
countries where spuming mills became centralized at the start, 
and the expansion followed in the same countries. These early 
mills had no difficulty in fmding a market for their yams. What 
they could not sell in their own countries found a ready sale in 
those countries which were of an agricultural character, and thus 
developed that natural exchange oi goods between industrialized 
and agricultural nations. 

Even in 1913 the number of mule spindles was ‘>2 per cent, of 
the world’s total; to-day the percentage has gone down to 34 per 
cent., but if we take into considemtion that mule spindles work 
a larger proportion of short time while the ring spindles are working 
double shift, we are on the safe side if we maintain that the 
equivalent of active mule spindles in the world is to-day only 
about 15 per cent. 

Just as the mule spindle began to be pushed out of existence by 
the more easily worked ring frame, so the industrial birthright of 
^e old countries ceased to exist. The spinniiig industry spread, 
in consequence of the facility with which rmg spindles are attended, 
to such countries which, owing to lack of suitable labour, would 
never have dared to have worked mules. 

The statistics of the International Cotton Federation prove that 
those countries which have recently taken to spinning possess only 
ring spindles, whilst the pioneer countries of the industry are the 
unfortunate possessors of the mules, which produce a kina of yarn 
that is required only for certain kinds of cloth. 
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During the last few decades power production by steam has 
made enormous strides and r^laced water power to a great extent, 
which at the best was unreliable and always costly to maintain, 
That meant that the choice of a site for a mill was no more dependent 
on the supply of water, but became a question of the supply of coal. 
A steam turbme with an electric power station, or connection with 
the central electrical station, is to-day comparatively cheap and 
simple to work. Whilst former^ industry sought out even such 
unsuitable districts as Central Europe merely because there was 
available a good supply of water, whilst otherwise from a geo 
graphical point it was bad for the distribution of the goods and 
the transport of raw material, to-day the main attention is given 
to the geographical propinquity, the easy access for raw material 
and the distribution of manufactured products. 

The balance of trade is also of importance as a study of exports 
and imports will show. If we consider those countries which are 
purely consumers, or at least only small producers of textile goods, 
we find that the imports of all textile goods (including wool) 
represent roughly the following percentages: — 
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The imports of cotton goods alone were in 


Roumania 

.. 26 per cent 

of total imports 

Canada 

..17 

« 

Turkey 

.. 24 to 30 

'J 

Dutch East Indies 

.. 21 „ 2.5 

// 

Persia 

. 14 „ 22 
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Textiles represents, therefore, a very important item which 
goes to increase the debit balance of a nation. It was foraerljr 
very much like this with other countries which are no more in this 
list, for instance India, Japan, China, Brazil and a few other South 
American Republics which have become inore and more independent 
of Europe. A glance at the table showing the number of spindles 
of each country per 1,000 inhabitants is rather instructive. 
England had in 1913 1,242 spindles per 1,000 people, to-day she 
has 1,140, whilst for the whole of Europe the figure is unchanged, 
viz., 218, but for Asia it has risen from 12 to 22. 

Many countries, with a view to encouraging lie establishment 
of cotton mills, offer special inducements, subsidies, free land, 
immunity from taxation for a period of years, etc. 

The main inducement for the erection of national cotton mills is 
the creation of high protective duties. Unfortunately the dis¬ 
advantages of this policy are sddom realized. These countries 
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used to barter for their agricultural produce all kinds of manu¬ 
factured goods. It was this exchange which was the basis of aU 
commerce. To-day the people are astonished at the lessened sales 
of their produce, and do not realize that it is due to their efforts 
of industrialization. We see glaring examples in our midst, m 
Europe, where the hitherto agricultural countries—Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria and Roumania—^are becoming more and 
more industrialized. We must not be astonished if other countries 
which are still agricultural gradually become industrialized in the 
near future. A cotton mill with modem machinery is probably 
one of the easiest worked factones, and, as everybody uses cotton, 
it is a cotton mill that is a start on the road to industrialization. 
The peasant is anxious to go into the mill or is being forced 
to take up mill work in these countnes, but on the other hand the 
miU workers of the old industrialized countnes are now driven back 
to the fields. 

As long as excessive competition forces the producer to sell 
his textile products below cost of production, the consuming 
markets have the advantage, as they are being overwhelmed from 
all parts with ridiculously cheap offers of cotton goods, much 
lower in price than they would cost if thev made them in their 
own country. But the end must come; the biggest reserves in this 
way become exhausted. The wealthiest industrialist becomes a 
pauper if he continues to sell his goods below cost of production. 
But if our industry in the old centre should be able to earn even a 
meagre profit, the hitherto consuming markets will turn to spinning 
and weaving under the protective wings of a high tariff. 

Does anybody believe that Europe will ever again play such an 
important part as exporter as she did 20 or 40 years ago? A 

g ^rusal of die cotton statistics gives a dedded negative answer. 

urope is handing over her export trade, bit by bit, to her clients 
abroad, and it cannot possibly return. Even U.S.A., which has 
reasons to calculate with increasing consuming power within her 
own boundaries, will have to fight for her existence. Europe and 
U.S.A. have during the last 50 years supplied the industrially 
backward coimtries with their products, ana, what is more, they 
have instructed these people how to produce the goods, and sold 
them the plants to enable them to produce the very goods they 
used to export to them. We cannot change this now. We have 
to be content with the leavings. We must, however, take care that 
no furthw inroads are made in our trade. The countries which 
so far have not yet a cotton mill industry may, and probably will, 
follow the example of India, Japan and China. That is merdy a 
question of time. 

I am dassif3dng the countries into five main groups as follows: 

(i) Great Britain forms a separate whole; it comprises with 
52 million spindles almost a third of the spindleage of the world, 
although 8 million spin^« would probably suffice for its home 
requirements. Great Britain is therefore forced to export in very 
large quantities, and in consequ^ce of the migration of miUs Great 
Britain has had to suffer more than any other counti^; her consump- 
ticm of cotton has been reduced by almost two million bales, a very 
formidable quantity, just because her exports had ,«ihrunk- As 
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England exports higher counts than any other country, this 
lessened consumption represents a very large number o£ idle 
spindles. 

2. The other European countries comprise also almost 50 
million spindles, and have lost through falling ecports almost 
1.2 million bales in their consumption. That loss is distributed 
over a number of countries, for, in the main, each one is first and 
foremost concerned with supplymg goods to the home market. 

3. Russia comprises g.2 million spindles, and occupies a 
position of its own. It consumes its whole production, made almost 
entirely of home-grown cotton, and does not export or import. In 
recent years Russia has exported some printed cotton goods to the 
Near East (Eg3rptian') and to Afghanistan; some have evra reached 
the northern parts of India. Russia could, and no doubt will, some 
day use more cotton goods per head of population than she does 
now. Many Continental industrialists had hoped that the Russian 
market might again absorb textiles from abroad, but these 
expectations are now shattered. 

4. Asia forms a group by itsdf. Asia is the continent which 
represented until recently the main export market, but in a com¬ 
paratively short period it has gained its independence and is 
encroachmg on other markets. 

We cannot judge the three Asiatic cotton mill countries on the 
same basis. Asia is witnessing within her borders a smaller com¬ 
petitive fight just as we have reviewed it from the world’s point of 
view. The oldest industrial country of Asia, India, has been 
pushed into the background, although her spindles and cotton 
consumptioii (-f 523,000 bales) have progressed. Japan has been 
the conquering hero with an increase of consumption of 1,181,000 
bales of cotton. The progress of China is at a more rapid pace, for 
her consumption has risen by 1,950,000 bales (partly due to the 
Japanese, who own a third of the mills of Chma). The cotton 
industry in Asia has expanded in geographically wdl-defined 
districts. Japan has outstripped India owing to the double-shift 
system, which is universal throughout the country, whilst in India 
il is stiU only practiced on rare occasions; the superior labour in 
Japan has also contributed to h«c victory. China works 132 hours 
per week, and is likely to add many more spindles. 

Japan’s efficiency has forced India to introduce heavy tariffs 
against her goods, thus we have in Asia a r^etition of European 
conditions. 

The striking fact in connection with the Asiatic cotton industry 
is that, in spite of the 21J million spindles, representing only 
13 per cent, of the world’s spindleage, she consumes more than 
34 per cent, of the world’s cotton crops. This is accounted for by 
the forced exploitation of the mills, ^^d we shall see later what 
effect this has on the world’s competition. 

5. America is the fifth separate group. There have been con¬ 
siderable ch^ges within the last 20 years, and to-day North and 
Soutib America own 36^^ million spindles. Canada and Brazil have 
added new spindles, Colombia ^d Peru have started miEs. Here 
again is the example of establi^iing new mills in the countries 
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which were big consumers of cotton goods. The spindles of 
America suffice for her requirements, and U S.A. ought to be 
pleased that the number of spmdles within her boundary has not 
increased. Though U.S.A. has lost a good deal of her exports, 
she has such a rich home market that the loss of the export trade 
is not as serious a matter as with us in Europe. The migration of 
mills from the north of U.S.A. to the south, nearer to the cotton 
fields and to cheaper labour centres away from interfering trade 
unions, deserves to be mentioned. 

The sixth group consists of Africa and Australia, where so far 
only very few cotton mills exist, and these continents represent 
therefore purely consuming markets. 

Groups I and 2 (Great Britain and Europe) are in the greatest 
danger. 

America (Group 5) has the possibilitj'' of maintaining its 
position. 

Russia, the third group, is so far a walled-in entity. 

The fourth group, Asia, has upset the eqmlibnum, and, 
particularly, Japan has become the enfant terrible in the family of 
the cotton industry. 

We can perceive m the international competitive combat between 
the individual countries the same phases to which we are accus-~ 
tomed in our daily strife with our national competitors m the home 
market. As soon as over-production begins, selling prices are 
lowered. Some firms stand for curtailment of production as the 
sdling prices are no inducement to work, or because they have the 
sense to see that it is fatal to increase over-production still further, 
Again others begin to economize in all directions and have recourse 
to rationalization, (I may be allowed to say that all my life I 
have been rationalizing in some way or another,) When these 
economies axe of no more avail, wherever possible, the mills resort 
to the double-shift system, but, of course, the discrepancy beccwnes 
still more formidable through this measure, as we shall shortly see. 
Some work double shifts whilst others are not able to run their mills 
even half-time. It is exactly the same in the case of individual 
countries. Before the war single shifts were the rule, although even 
at that time Japan used to work day and night. We did not pay 
attention to this fact before the war, as we considered Japan’s 
2.3 million spindles harmless, but now, when she has 8 millions 
running in double shift, the additional consumption of cotton is 
an important item, particularly as the cost of making goods out 
di this cotton is a very low one. Japan and India have been in a 
tariff war for years, and in this connection I invite reference to 
the l^k " The Cotton Industry of India,” by Amo S. Pearse, 
published by the International Cotton Federation. 

Dining the last fi^een years a still more formidable competitor 
has arisen in Asia, viz., China, which it seems to me will some day 
out(hstance Japan and India. Perhaps this competition will force 
India to the double-shift system. The consequences of such a step 
would indeed be devastating. Let us hope India will be satisfied 
with the Ottawa Agreement and her high protective duties. 
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America has been able to run her miUb dunr g the depression 
almost on a single shift system though in normal times quite half 
of the machinery particularly in the south runs a double shift 
USA some dav may have to face the cheaper imports from A=ia 
but in L S A it is easy to increase the custom house tariff and 
fortunately for her there are not too many mills and thus a remedy 
maj be found more easily All that is required is an agreement 
amongst the national mills as the> are almost exclusively cut out 
for the supplv of their domestic requirements 

Europe and particularly Great Britam are as a whole destined 
to work short time which means producmg at increased cost 

After carefully examining the statistics I have come to the con 
elusion that the world s total spindles have worked throughout 
1932 onl) ^9^ hours on an average The following are the essential 
facts of employment — 

30 houib and less Great Bnta n France and Czecho Slovakia 
30 to 46 hours the other European countries 

4b hours and more Russia Italj Spain Sweden htorway Denmark and Hungary 
48 hours the \mev can mills 


60 

Indian 

10- 

Japanese 

132 

Chinese 


WH4T \RE the CONSEQUE^CES OF THIS UlsFVEN WORKING WEFK ? 

Let us suppose that 

1 In a country the normal demand is 100 per cent of the 
emplo\ment of all spindles 

2 That this country s needs are supplied by ten equally 
large mills 

(3) That the cotton value per kilo yarn (inclusive of freight 
and interest on capital employed) is 2 <5 American cents 

4 That the selhng price of a kilo of yarn 24 s is 41 cents 

A study of the spinning costs for a 100,000 spindle mill as per 
details in the statistics of the German edition wih show that the 
spinning cost for 24 s are in the case of — 

F mplo\ IT ent Without yV ith 

of calculating interest and depreciat on 

per cent per kg per kg 

\ 50 half emplo} ment 13 32 cents >2 45 cents 

B "ij three quarter employ ment 11 82 17 87 

C 100 full empbyment 10 99 15 64 

D 200 double shift 9 80 12 42 

Let us impress ourselves with the following important facts 
The cost of the yarn under conditions of full employment of 48 
hours per week is 15 54 spmnmg cost plus 

25 00 raw cotton 


40 54 cents add to this> a proht o-f about 
46 


41 00 cents selling price 
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Suppose now the case that one of these mills is no longer 
satisfied with this profit. The management argues that the lower 
cost of production with double shift, which is 3.12 cents per kilo 
less, multiplied by the double output, should be made available to 
the shareholders. That represents a gam of about $200,000 per 
annum, which is, of course, tempting. 

In order to avoid over-production for the country, two of the 
remainmg nine mills ought to reduce their output by 50 per cent. 
If they do that the selling price wiU still remain 41 cents, but 

(D) I mill working double shift cheapens its production to 

25 + 12.42 = 37.42 caits per kilo. 

(C) 7 mills =100 per cent. emplo3nnent with normal cost: 

25 +15 • 54=54 cents per kilo. 

(A) 2 mills=with half the normal production have a cost calcu¬ 

lation of 25 +22.45=47.45 cents per kilo. 

The mill D is not going to be allowed by its competitors to 
enjoy this advantageous position for long. Another mill deades 
to start on the same game. The result, if no over-production is 
to be made, must be that four of the mills voluntarily curtail their 
output by 50 per cent. In actual practice that would not happen; 
the curtailment would be spread over the remaming eight mills, 
but although they would not curtail all at the same ratio, we will 
suppose that mills distribute the burden equally on their shoulders. 
The result would be: — 

(D) 2 mills, double shift, 25 + 12.42 = 37.42 cents per kilo. 

(B) 8 mills, tluree-quarter emplo3nnent, 25 + 17.87=42.87 cents 

per kilo. 

In actual practice the curtailment would not be on a uniform 
basis: it would vary down to 50 per cent. 

As long as the selling price remains 41 cents the misfortune is 
not serious, as the miUs under C have still half a cent profit, but 
the mills B have 2 cents loss, and probably they will write off less 
than normally, but the case of mills A is worse, for they show 
already a loss of 6^ cents per kilo. They console themsdves by 
stating that this loss is not so large, as it affects only half the 
output ; they will have to do without any depreciation and without 
providing interest on capital invested. 

The point to consider is that the surplus production is hardly 
ever balanced by a curtailment. Probably a third mill would 
start double shifts, and none of the other mills will decide on a 
lesser production; they will adhere to iheir former output as long 
as ever they can do so. 

We see how over-production and all its consequences arise. The 
extra quantity produced brings the price down to 37^ cents. Why 
to this figure ? Because that price would cover the bare cost for the 
miUs working double shift, including depreciation and interest. 
The extra profit has disappeared long ago. 

The mills C lose depreciation and half of the interest;. miUs B 
lose d^reciation and all the interest; and mills A lose depreciation, 
interest^ and make a present with the sale of every kilo of yam. 
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Those who are working with borrowed capital, and not with 
their own, take fnght first, because they cannot earn the money to 
pay the interest on their debts. Those who work with their own 
capital witness a gradual decay of tlieir imUs, and they aU start on 
the weU-known race of rationalization. No doubt something will be 
a(Aieved by it, but not for long. There are, of course, primary 
differences in the cost of production in all mills, even of the same 
size and producing the same yams, which can mostly be traced to 
antiquated machinery or geographical reasons; it is sddom that the 
management is mferior. The miUowner which has the cheapest cost 
is wimng to sacrifice another cent. He hopes to get more orders, 
and thus to recoup himself through the larger output. More and 
more mills go over to double shift m their desperation, a fourth and 
a fifth mill start on the same game, and we have not only the com¬ 
petition of mills D with double shift against the mills C, B and A, 
but the double-shift mills begin to fight amongst each other for 
business. Thus we again have the old story: First sacrifice of 
depreciation, the price falls to 36 cents, then they make a present 
of interest chaises to their clients, and they arrive at a selling price 
of 35 cents. This bar^ covers the cash outlay, even in mills 
worl^g on double shift. 

Competition at the present time is even keener than this. The 
double-shift output has to be got rid of somehow, and recourse 
must be made to forced sales. Thus it happens that one sells to 
concerns which are not financially strong, or one sacrifices general 
exiienses in the cost calculation, arguing that they would continue 
if the mills had to dose. Thus the price falls to 33 cents and below. 

The end is in sight—^the mills wor^ng short time are losing 
more and more, but the double-shift mills too are sacrificing, one 
more than the other. The first suspension of pa3nm©Qt created some 
suiqirise; people said how is it possible for such a mill to have lost 
all this money in a few years. It was such a wealthy concern not 
many years ago. My introductory remarks apply again: “ Once 
upon a time,” etc. 

The Unequal Working Hours from Mill to Mill and 

COirNTRY TO COUNTRY ARE OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE IN 

THE Discussion of the Causes of the Present Crisis. 

In this connection I may draw attention to a difference in 
pre-war and post-war working hours. In pre-war days we had 
mostly the 6o-hour wedc, after the war the 48-hour week. The 
shortening of the hours of work has facilitated enormously the 
introduction of the double shift. To-day it is easy to organise a 
mill on a two-shift system of eight hours each, and that facih'ty 
has been a very important inducement to the unequal emplo3nnent. 

The same consequences which we set forth in the competitive 
coffibat between individual firms apply to the countries and conti¬ 
nents where the mills run differait hours, and these are very marked 
between Etnope and Japan and China. Every country aims at 
making rapid strides, just as every mill, without taking any notice 
of what is happening to the others. 

The desiderata is: Let me work in double shift, and my 
confrere must curtail 50 per cent. 
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It IS all very well to say: Let efficiency go ahead ! That is all 
right if the world’s conditions were equal. Are we quite sure that 
efficiency alone will lead to success? Unfortunately, many are 
convinced of their own efficiency, and wait until the competitor is 
down and out. They forget that their efficiency suffers also in this 
combat, and that although their confrere may be pushed aside, yet 
the plant which he owned is still in existence. All such mills are 
an immense danger to the rest of the industry, because in most 
cases they come to life again under much more favourable con¬ 
ditions than previously. 

If we allowed all efficient millowners to go forward unimpeded 
the whole world would soon work double shift. Just realize what it 
would mean; the mills of the world consumm^^ 35 million bales 
whilst the world cannot consume in cotton clothing more than the 
equivalent of 22 million bales. The world’s spindles could produce 
the necessary yarn out of 35 millions; they could eat as much raw 
cotton, but the world cannot digest more clothing than that repre¬ 
sented by 22 million bales. 

How CAN WE Mend Matters ? 

This is the question which has been put many thousand times, 
but the reply is difficult, or rather the execution of the necessary 
measures is very difficult indeed. 

(1) There are many more spindles in the world than necessary, 
for we have seen that a working week of 40 hours on an average 
would be enough—^uniformly carried through in the whole world— 
to produce all the goods needed. 

(2) The 40-hour week would be no mistake, as it would prevent 
a great deal of unemployment, but it would have to be universal 
in the literal sense of the word. 

(3) It would be necessary to avoid different degrees of employ¬ 
ment, for we have seen the fatal results that are sure to arise if 
any differentiation is allowed. 

(4) That means that the employers must come to an under- 
stanaing amongst themselves. 

No doubt some there are who prefer the natural healing process, 
in other words, “ survival of the fittest.” Our method is an 
organized plan, and that has many opponents at all times, and 
I must confess that personally I am not an ardent adherent of 
organized economics, but when I am ill I have to go to the medical 
adviser, and I shall have to follow his prescriptions, however dis¬ 
agreeable they are. Everybody will agree that the whole of our 
industry is to-day seriously iU, as the fever-chart and the many 
deaths illustrate. 

If our industry hopes to find the solution to the problem bv 
adhering to the policy of the survival of the fittest, the following is 
bound to happen:— 

(1) The industrial undertakings will not disappear, but their 
ownership will change. 

(2) The lender of money and creditors in general will lose their 
money, and, if all goes well, they become the new owners 
of devalorized mills. 
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(3 The State will lose taxpayers 

(4 The consumers will hardly benefit through the cheaper prices 
of cotton goods sold below cost as they cannot expect 
a continued cheap supply and because the difference in 
retail prices for an article would be infinitesimal and the 
advantage would not be felt by the indiMdual consumer 
vhilst of course the small loss per article multiplied many 
thousand times makes all the difference to the industrialist 
whether he can or cannot exist 

Let us therefore leave aside the arguments whether organized 
efforts should be followed to *;et the house in order or whether the 
natural method of survival of the fittest should be applied Let us 
rather consider whether the execution of the above four replies is 
I racticable 

There are undoubted!} more spmdles in the world than 
requirea by the people Unfortunately we must face the fact 
that still more spindles are going to be erected for we have seen 
that the desire of the agrarian and colonial countries is all foi 
becoming independent of old suppliers of cotton goods The 
tendencv m most countries is to become more and more self 
supporting and these efforts will be translated into the building of 
new mills That must mean a further shrinkage of the exports of 
cotton goods from the old ndustrial countries 

For that reason these old industrial countries ought to con 
centrate witli all energy on how to get rid of the surplus of spindles 
and to «^et their tumbling mills in order 

An impro\ement s only possible if an organized system is 
applied to scrap the surplus of spindles England has been forced 
to make a beginmng In 1913 her ^indies were more than 58 
millions to day she has only ^2 and efforts are being made to scrap 
several millions more 

It is no use waiting for the painful process of survival of the 
fittest to ha\e its sway Mostl} old spmdles would be affected 
but they can be had for nothing and in order to make up for their 
insufficient output the new owner generally resorts to working them 
on the double shift They are therefore dangerous enemies to the 
other mills but one ought to be able to find a formula according 
to which their value can be assessed and be bought by the com 
munity with a view to breaking up the machmerv 

We must a\oid with aU our might the erection of new spmdles 
Of course some will reply that a country which follows such a 
principle would for years to come be unable to profit by he 
adiantages resulting from new inventions "We must avoid that 
hirst of all we must consider that during the last few decades old 
mills ha\e either exchanged the old spindles for new ones or they 
have rejuvenated their mill in such a wav that only a part of it 
may be considered old The buying up movement of decrepit mills 
might aho undertake to shift the good machmerv to other mills 
1 e selling it on long credit terms to those which require the good 
frames Thus only the worn out mefifiaent machinery would be 
broken up That would have the advantage that the remaining 
milL would be better placed to enter the export trade Of course 
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finally, when we have set the house m order one can begin to 
think of buying some new machines to renew or replace less 
efficient ones. 

A country which has 70 badly employed mills will probably be 
able to scrap 15 to 20 old mills, and to reorganize the remaining 
ones without causing a loss to the owners. Perhaps some will say 
thar I have left out of consideration the operatives who become 
imem|)loyed through such an action. If we proceed to a properly 
organized shutting down of the mills, i.e., if we distribute this 
pruning down evenly, the operatives.wiU not suffer, as it is not a 
question of taking work away, but to build up the industry in such 
a way that more constant work will be available. 

(2) To my mind, the 40-hour week would not be a mista.ke. 
Although I am a partisan of the 40-hour wedc, I am not going 
to place before you the reasons pro and con, but will merely say 
that if a country has so little food for its population that some of 
them are threatened with starvation, there is no other way but to 
ration the food. We are all acquainted with the rationing of food 
from war-times, and though we may all think with terror of the 
drawbacks which rationing brought with it, yet we all realize that 
it was the only way to help us out of the difficulty. It is just the 
same with work. If there is not sufficient work available for all 
the people, it must be rationed. If we had not concentrated so 
much during the last decades on rationalization, but had adopted a 
sane way of mtioning, we would not be in the preset plight. 
Emergency relief work is excellent as a teanporary expedient, and is 
always preferable to unemployment pay, but the time is near when 
our roads and waterways will be built on a large enough scale, and 
when we must ask oursdves the question, why mcrease the means of 
communication as long as there is no prospect of increased traffic ? 
I do not think that any other remedy exists but to ration work. 
You win say that the spinning mills are doing this already; yes, but 
not on a uniform plan. There is not only a lack of work for the 
operative, but also for the^ spindles, ther^ore the industrialist as 
well has an interest to ration. You will no doubt say that the 
^o^hour week is feasible only if it is applied internationally. Yes, 
if it is a question of export trade, and I shall revert to it when 
dealing with exports. It is not of such importance for the home 
market if the industry comes to an agre^ent to work only 40 
hours Of course, it would be better if this matter could be dealt 
with in harmony with all industries; though at present that 
necessary understanding between industries is still lacking, yet 
why should not the cotton industry take a lead in this problem,^ as it 
has done often enough in other questions ? 

(3) The unequal occupation must be avoided. 

Although it would probably be impossible to enforce throughout 
the world an equal degr^ of emplojrment, an effort should be made 
to siart the movement within the national boundaries. We are not 
fiir r^oved from such measure being introduced, for we read first 
of this, then of that country, of negotiations taking place to adopt 
a quota system, or of price-cartels. In some countries such agree¬ 
ments have been reached; for instance in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 
and Poland. In Germany the pourparlers have started, though a 
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uniform execution is still in abeyance. Negotiations in this 
directi on are going on in Italy, and in quite a number of othrar 
countries. 

At the present time imiformity of action is still wanting, and it 
will soon become evident that agreement will have to be reached 
not only within the national limits but within groups of countries 
which wiU form a community of identical interests for the purpose of 
dealing with the quota system. Therefore it would be an 
advantage if the different agreements relating to curtailment of 
production, quotas, price-cartels, and whatever other names they 
may have, be built up as far as possible on a uniform plan. 1 lay 
stress on the words as far as possible, because I know from my own 
expenence^which extends to administration of mills in three 
countries—^that these agreements have to be built up from the 
individual point of view. 

The main points in arriving at these agreements are: whether 
the country is chiefly exporting or whether it is mostly supplying 
the national needs, whether there are many combined spinning and 
weaving mills, and finally in what ratio the number of spindles is to 
the home requirements. 

We have had excellent experiences with the so-called spinners’ 
cartel in Poland, where I assisted at the birth of three cartels 
(including a price-cartel) until the present organization was built up, 
in which aU the mills of the country, without exception, are 
members. As it works splendidly, I am induced to sketch out a 
general scheme on similar lines which might be useful to other 
countries. 

First of all it is necessary to establish reliable statistics of 
production, the own-yarn consumption of combined spinning and 
weaving, the consumption of the home market and of foreign 
dients, of sales made ahead, of stocks and shipments. The 
regulation of an industry c^ be undertaken only after one has 
obtained these data, otherwise it is impossible to balance supply 
and demand. The main object must be to produce no more for Ae 
home requirements than is absolutely needed for the consumption 
of the population. 

Consumption figures fluctuate, of course, according to fashion 
and season, and according to the spending power of the popula¬ 
tion, but all these items can soon be gauged. It is easy to ass^s the 
quota on the basis of stocks and consumptioii. As a unit in 
calculations “spindle-hours” (spindles multiplied by hours) 
should be used, as they reflect the state of the inaividual mills. A 
badly managed mill produce in 100 spindle-hours less than a 
well-managed or a new mill, and in this way one avoids the 
disputes which otherwise originate when fixing the basis-quota. 
But in actual practice the fixing of the quota is not so easy, even 
with the help of spindle-hours, for there will always be so-called 
exceptional cases which are supposed to be reasons for allowing 
this or that mill a higher quota than fixed upon. But then there 
are also mills which be willing, against payment, to work fewer 
hours. In our Polish spinners’-cartel we have found that a * * spindle- 
dearing-house ” was the best way out of the difficulty. This con¬ 
sisted simply of the Association renting all the mills which, had to 
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be stopped and their quota ot spindle hours was placed at the 
disposal of those mills against payment of a fixed price which had 
to work longer hours or felt mclined to do so Then we instituted 
from time to time a voluntary clearing which was adjusted by the 
Association against pajnnent of a small commission it worked in 
this way that those mills which wanted to work fewer hours in a 
certain period placed the equivalent spindle hours at the disposal 
of the Association which fixed the price and then sold the spindle 
hours to those mills which wantea to work longer In this way 
we got an equalization between decreased and increased production 
and we mamtained the principle of uniform emplovment 

The fixing of the quota is undertaken periodically—every 
fourth week The committee considers the matter two or three 
weeks m advance and decides on the lines explained F\ery 
spinner knows in advance how much he may pioduce in the next 
period and must adjust his working hours accorlingh 

The figures of production and stocks are collected weeklv and 
everv member is informed weekly ot the actual state of afiairs 

The production for export is not licensed e\erv mill ma\ pro 
duce as much as it will but it is also under some supervibion 

The problem of combined mills (spinning and weaving in one 
firm) is always difficult to solve as these do not sell their v am m 
the open market as soon as the state of trade improves but as soon 
as there is a falling off they stop looms and sell the } am 1 here 
are however also means to bring about a fair basis of distribution 

I do not think price cartels are necessary if proper quota agree 
ments exist and it is by far better to allow prices to develop in 
the natural way Prices depend on so many circumstances—com 
petition from abroad protective duties and manv other factors 
The grading of the different qualities is difficult unfair mean 
to overcome price agreements are plentiful and the accusations that 
are sure to arise will cause disputes amongst the members who just 
at a time of crisis would create strife whilst confidence and 
harmony are essential assets for the success of such i scheme 

(4) The mam requirement is an agreement within the industry 
It is difficult to achieve as in every country there are individual 
firms which consider it correct that their ''omnetitors should parti 
apate m some scheme of curtailment but they widi to nave perfect 
liberty of action and profit bv the short time movement of others 
by workmg perhaps double shift There are ways and means of 
makmg the life of such selfish people difficult and m those countries 
where I have helped to orgamze the movement we have finally 
succeeded and now we have the fruits of the victory and the 
certainty of steady working of the mills in accordance with the 
needs of the coimtry 

Believe me if I say that the interest in favour of quota agree 
ments is growing but we ought to see the efforts materialize mere 
rapjdl} 

I con«sider an agreanent between the different countries more 
difficult and an agreement between continents such as Europe 
and Asia seem« impossible at fre eni We can hardlv lope that 
Japan and China willingly on their own initiative give up 
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th ir douh e shifts m order to help Europe and U S 4 to a more 
unit im distribution of orders but India has perhaps shown the 
way how to get these countries to come into line India has argued 
that the working of double shifts m Japan is an unfair 
advantage over the Indian mills and that consequentlj Japanese 
goods must pay a correspondingly higher duU If other countries 
Follow this example perhaps Japan will on hei own initiative 
abolish this so called unfair advantage because she knows that 
her cotton industry cannot exist if e\er\ country puts up pro 
hibitive tariffs against those who will persist in working double 
shift The efforts of the employers in the direction of suppressmg 
double shifts would be supported v^holeheartedly by the trade 
unions 

pointed out before there are some principal groups of 
countries which are suited to co operate owmg to the existence of 
equal conditions 

Great Britain and her Colonies is a group by itself Great 
Britain aims at securing through the Ottawa Agreement the 
home market and that of the Colonies which will be a partial help 
But Great Britain and India will have to export nevertheless How 
far they will succeed in heir exports must depend on their abilitv 
to compete with Ja^n and China Meanvnile Japan is making 
steady headway European competition is not so important for 
England because the Contment suffers from similar evils to those of 
England and has not any advantages in the cost of production 
If England were not mainly an exporting country it might even 
loin the Continental group 

^.merica must be treated separately because she has 
practically no competitor within her own market which assures full 
employment of the mills America is not dependent on exports 
especially if Canada and the South American Repubhes lefrain 
from putting up new spmdles Because America has an assured 
employment for one shift a uniform organization of employment 
ought to be feasible All that requires to be done is for the 
spinners to come to some agreement how they are going to 
distribute anv mcrease in demand which mav arise and how the 
orders for export are to be handled 

isza IS a chapter apart we have already dealt vith this 
Contment India with her 60 hours and her incapable operatives 
is at a epreat d ^advantage against Japan s 102 hours and China s 
132 An agreement between these countricii is very desirable 
otherwise India might resort to double shifts It 1 however not 
to be expected tl at such an agreement will be po'^sible in our life 
time and Asia w-ill together with the various isUnds and East 
Africa remi n he section of the world to whicn every bodv aims 
at sending the surplus of cotton goods unless the Ottawa Agree 
ment puts a stop to this 

It seems to me that it will be necessarv to let Asia alone for a 
time in order to allow the export disease freedom of expansion 
perhaps after a while there will come insight and an agreemait Of 
course we may have to reckon with a similar expansion taking place 
m Africa for the industry has started in F gvpt 

Russia must also be treated by itself There is so far no over 
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production; the industry is owned and managed by one central 
organization. The population can consume everything which the 
mdustry produces, but the Govaiunent uses part of the cotton 
goods for procuring foreign currency and sells some of the mill’s 
products abroad, whilst the population must go about badly 
clothed. The country is enormous, and has great possibilities 
of development; the nation need not protect herself against undesir¬ 
able imports. In view of the organized programme of the 
U.S.S.R. it may be anticipated that not only will the raw cotton 
production be increased beyond the limits of what is needed for the 
Russian industry, but also that thd latter will export “ at dumping 
prices ” the surplus of cotton goods, which are already a well- 
mown feature of the U.S.S.R. programme; indeed a beginning has 
Deen made in this direction, particularly m Egypt, where some 
Russian goods sell cheaper than Japanese. Some day Russia will 
swamp the European markets, unless we take protective measures 
against dumping. One thing is certain, Russia will want to be left 
alone to work out her own salvation as best as it may seem to her 
dictators. We may therefore be prepared to witness surprismg 
actions from that quarter. 

Europe seems predestined to make a beginnmg with a purely 
European agreement. 

The European countries, the whole Continent, suffers more or 
less from the spae causes; statistics prove that they have all 
suffered to a similar extent. The European countries where a cotton 
indust^ is established, cannot even reckon those European 
countries which are exclusively agrarian as sure clients in the future, 
certainly to no greater extent man the equivalent value of their 
exports of agricultural produce to those cotton goods producing 
countries. It is true the amount of employment dift^s in me various 
Continent^ cotton countries, but the more important ones are 
similarly situated. The Continental countries are aff exposed to the 
same dangers which we have stressed in the foregoing chapters. 

Which are the interests common to all the Continental 
countries ?: — 

(1) Preservation of the domestic market. 

(2) Preservation cff those European countries which are still 
agrarian, and have not yet started a cotton industry large 
enough to supply all their national requirements. 

(3) Participation in the export trade of the rest of the world. 

The various nations can insure the permanence of their domestic 
markets by raising protective duties high enough, and they will be 
forced to do this until they create a mutual agreement between the 
various countries producing cotton goods. That is one of the 
reasons why I cannot yet see that the tariff walls, which impede so 
much free commerce, will disappear just 

At the outset it will not be possible to come to an agreement as 
regards the e^orts to the rest of Europe and the world at large. 
The conmetitive fight will continue there. As we have seen, me 
menace lor Europe is that countries with double shift will send 
goods to us, as in fact Japan has sent, in England’s |>re-tariff days, 
quilts and towels to London and Manchester, and is selling even 
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to-day in several European cpuntries some of her productions. 

Even if the tariff walls of Europe fall or are reduced, it will be 
necessary to have protective duties against the goods from the other 
groups. That applies also in case a Pan-Europe is created. 

As long as Europe is face to face in competition with the other 
groups for the export of goods, there is no other remedy but to put 
her own house in order, first each country nationally and then the 
Continent as a whole. An industry that has been weakened 
through internal competition in its domestic market cannot possibly 
hope to be successful in the still more acute battle for the export 
trade. Once the industry has been placed on a sound footing by 
means of territorial agreements, it will be possible for this combined 
industry to adopt the same r^ans as its competitors. It will not be 
possible to reduce the working hours where goods are concerned 
that are purely destined for export. That is one of the reasons 
why the social fight in England for the extension of working hours 
becomes comprehensible; otherwise it would not* be logical to 
make propaganda for longer hours in England. The Contmait of 
Europe wiU nave to resort to double shifts whenever the goods are to 
be exported; otherwi^ it would not have the same advantages as 
her competitors in Asia. It will b«:ome necessary to c«itralize the 
whole of the export trade, to define the mills that are the most 
suited to this trade, to simplify the whole export business in one 
centre and work it on account of the whole industry. 

The export trade is becoming more and more difhcult ; to 
report even to-day means fighting big competition, and it will be 
more so in the future, as we have seen. Nevertheless, we are forced 
to continue the fight. We cannot possibly gpve in—we must obtain 
peace by means cx fighting. Of course^ it would be by jar better to 
come to some peaceful understanding before continuing the struggle 
on a more intensive basis. Does the industry as a whole possess the 
necessary international insight? Do we trust each other enough to 
be able to work for the world's peace in the cotton industry? 

I consider that the first step must be that each individu^ 
country in Europe organizes on the lines described towards this 
common action, always bearing in mind that co-operation and 
co-ordination within the Europesin countries is to be me next step. 
The management of the export trade by sudi combined organization 
would assist considerably in hastening the world’s p^ce in the 
cotton industry. An agreement amongst the groups of countries 
with similar interests, such as England and U.S.A., will follow 
soon, and with the remaining coimtries the peace will be made when 
they recognize our powerful position. 

In order to achieve or to prepare an international understanding 
of these problems it will be necessary to form a Union of Cotton- 
^innmg Mills of the European Continent, or of the whole of 
Europe rmcluding England). If England desires to participate 
from the start the Continent will be only too happy. 

Simultaneously with the creation of this Union there must be 
undertaken in each country the organization of the quota system, 
assuring to each mill equal hours of work. That is the rode on 
which me whole of the organization must be built. There can be 
no success without it. 

H 
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APPENDIX. 

After I had prepared the present dissertation I received from 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers* Associations their “ Statistics of Cotton Spindles 
in the Smaller Sundry Countries,” and the book of Mr. Amo S. 
Pearse on “ The Cotton Industry of Japan and China ” was kindly 
put at my disposal. I am utilizing these to complete my disserta¬ 
tion, all the more willingly because not only do they fill certain gaps 
m my own work, but, much more, they also point clearly to the 
correctness of my own conclusions. 

I have abstracted from Mr. Pearse’s book, which is thoroughly 
interesting and very capable, lust a few of the details which come 
within the purview of this discussion. Those who have followed 
my previous remarks will require little commentair to these details, 
the figures being themselves self-explanatory. We note only that: 

(a) The Japanese and Chinese cotton industries are gaining 
rapidly in importance. 

(d) Through their exhaustive utilization of the labour capacity 
of their employees, by way of double-shift working, 
standardized methods, etc, they can produce specially 
cheaply, and on this very ground can put American and 
European competition in the shade. 

(c) The very low wages paid in Japan, and especially in China, 

are proving of great advantage to both these countries. 

(d) Technically, both countries are well ahead. 

(e) Through various circumstances (principally through the 
Great War) they were enabled to collect together great 
reserves, in spite of the fact that they paid dividends of 
14 to 15 per cent. 

(f) Through their splendid organization and statistical 
information they are able to suit their production exacdy to 
demand. 

(i) They are most to be feared as competitors in the export 
trade. 

The detailed statistics respectmg the smaller countries, i.e., 
those with small spinning industries whic^ are included in the rest 
of the tables under the heading “ Sundries,” show us dearly how 
countries which are predominantly agricultural in character 
are continuously making themsdves independent of the industrial 
countries. 
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COTTON SPINDLES IN THE SMA.ILFR SUNDR\ COUNTRIES 


Europe 

1913 

1920 

1930 

Bulgaria 

16 000 

16 000 

20 400 

Greece 

63 898 

3 898 

212 000 

Cyprus 

I 800 

1 800 

1 800 

Yugo Slav a 

in Austria 

oOOO 

146 400 

Roumauia 

oOOO 

>3 000 

34 000 

Esthonia 

in Russ a 

— 

oo7 000 

Latvia 

in Russia 

60 000 

118 000 

Europe—Sundnes 

86 698 

249 698 

1 088 600 




Asia 




Turkey 

40 000 

40 000 

09 164 

Indo China 

40 000 

60 000 

70 000 

Korea 

— 

— 

31 000 

Persia 

' 

IjOOO 

40 000 

\sia—Sundnes 

80 000 

11 000 

’40 164 


Amenta 


Argentme 

7 000 

16 000 

27 o92 

Peru 

4o000 

•>0 000 

oSOOO 

Colombia 

20 000 

’5 000 

44 366 

Ecuador 

■>000 

oOOO 

3t> 000 

Venezuela 

11000 

19 000 

48 000 

Guatemala 

4 000 

■>000 

5 000 

Bolivia 



6 000 

Airenta—Sundnes 

92 000 

119 000 

220 958 


Afnca 

Egypt 

Australia 


20 000 20 000 b3 000 

__ _ 24 000 


278 698 oO^ 698 1 636 722 


545 


Total—Suadnes 
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INTERESTING DETAILS RELATING TO CHINA AND 
JAPAN, from, the book, “ The Cotton Industry of Japan 
and China,” by Arno S. Pearse. 


1.—JAPAN 

1868 Japan opened her barriers to Western civilization. 

1867-8 The first spinning mill, of 6,000 spindles (Platt Bros.) 

was erected by Prince Tadayoshi. The Govierpment 
then encouraged the building of spinning mills by means 
of grants. 


Further Development. 


Year 

No of 
Compames 

No of 
Spinning 
Concerns 

Spindles 

Production 
400 lb 

Bales 

Yam 

Export 

Bales 

Doubling 

Spuidles Looms 

1B81 

— 

7 

16,204 

— 

— 

— — 

1S85 

— 

20 

65,420 

— 

— 

— — 

im 

so 

30 

277,896 

104,839 


— — 

1805 

47 

47 

680,946 

866,680 

— 

_ i _ 

1900 

79 

80 

1,267,872 

654,432 

167,177 

—«■ 1 1 1># — 

1005 

40 

78 

1,426,504 

005,686 

240,645 

— — 

10X0 

86 

186 

2,099,764 

1,134,780 

312,870 

\ j/i __ 

1918 

44 

152 

2,414,499 

1,617,982 

468,786 

— 84,200 


1914 

42 

167 

2,657,174 

1,666,184 

569,900 



1910 

41 

161 

2,807,614 

1,720,264 

676,891 


— 

1916 

40 

161 

2,875,904 

1,926,679 

647,147 

— 

— 

1917 

43 

170 

3,060.478 

1,923,841 

470,852 

— 

86,200 

1918 

43 

177 

8,227,678 

1,808,866 

421,510 

— 

— 

1919 

54 

190 

8,488,262 

1,920,782 

230,883 

410,600 

44,401 

1920 

56 

198 

8,813,680 

1,816,076 

804,926 

466,460 

60,588 

1921 

bl 

217 

4,161,126 

1,811,860 

262,260 

683,884 

54,994 

1922 

64 

235 

4,637,612 

2,228,246 

394,062 

602,082 

60,766 

1928 

70 

241 

4,486,708 

2,171,163 

248,324 

610,031 

64,460 

1924 

69 

247 

6,126,606 

2,072,817 

270,869 

686,995 

68,679 

1925 

64 

243 

5,447,184 

2,486,783 

810,801 

759,632 

73,882 

1926 

64 

247 

6,679,862 

2,607,746 

206,550 

789,688 

77,043 

1927 

64 

257 

6,116,266 

2,530,642 

117,664 

787,490 

78,852 

1928 

72 

269 

6,467,174 

2,461,862 

71,666 

809,452 

81,200 


In July, 1932, the number of spindles had risen to 7,798,000. 

1889 The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Assoaation was founded at 
Osaka. 

1894-5 "The Smo;Japanese War helped the cotton industry of the 
latter, in that Japan was able thereafter to flood Korea 
with cotton goods. She was able to compete with the 
In^an cotton industry. The war damages (reparations) 
paid by Chma led to a strong forward movement. 

1898-9 Financial difficulties led combined milk to reduce pro¬ 
duction by stopping four days in the month. 

1900 The Boxes' losing in CMna forced Jap«m to cease night work 
temporarily. At this time the fusion of concerns com¬ 
menced. Large firms bought up the smaEer ones. 
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1904 The Russo-Japanese War broke out Japan again made 
gams through the war Dividends rose nrom 20 per cent 
to 50 per cent 

1908 A setback forced the Association to a reduction in pro¬ 
duction of 27I per cent Propaganda to mcrease exports 
to Chma and other countries commaiced 


1908-12 Reduced working was necessary 

1914 The reduction amounted to four days m the month 

1915 Through the curtailment of production m the European 

spinning mills, the lack of raw material and shipping 
facilities, the European cotton mdustry could not ship 
goods via the Suez Canal The consequence was a 
demand from the countnes of the Orient which only 
Japan could satisfy We see that, a third time, a war 
proved of advantage to Japan Thanks to the long 
duration of the Great War, the Japanese industry was 
able to gam a secure footing m Eastern countries By 
means of her immense profits at this time she was able 
not only to pay large dividends but also to put large 
amounts to reserve In post-war times she was able to 
use these to make herself even more competitive 

1913 The Japan Cotton Assoaation worked with 2,414,499 
spindles and 24,200 looms (22 hours daily) Paid-up 
capital 86,300,000 yen, reserves 34,000,000 yen Average 
dividend, 14 per cent 

1917 3,060,478 spmdles and 36,200 looms Average dividend, 

37 per cent 

*9^9 3,481,262 spmdles and 44,400 looms Average dividend, 

SO per cent Paid-up capital, 166,000,000 y^ Reserves, 
139,000,000 yen 

The spmdles added m these years were mostly dehvered 
by the USA The looms were mostly made by Japan 
(me Toyoda Automatic) 

1920 Dividends again fell to 26J per cent on the average. 

1921 Dividends fell to 14 per cent on the average, remaining at 

this level more or less till 1928 

1923 The great earthquake rumed 400,000 spmdles and tem¬ 
porarily put a turther 200,000 spmdles out of action 

1928 The finanaal position of the Japanese spinners was very 
sound In this year it was as follows — 


Reserves 
Paid-up Capital 
Loans 

Fixed Assets 


241.821.127 yen 

376.817.127 yen 
99,254,492 yen 
507»732,724 yen 


Average dividend, 13 85 per cent 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF COTTON LOOMS IN JAPAN* 
(Department of Commerce and Labour). 


fewer than 

10 looms ■< 

Automatic looms 

Ordinary looms 

/broad 

/narrow 

1923 

2.116 

8.134 

141.584 

1924 

2,192 

6,882 

130,063 

1926 

2,460 

6,030 

114,673 

1926. 

3,476 

7,097 

94,490 


^ Total 

• • 

151.834 

139,127 

123,063 

106,063 

10-50 

looms 

Automatic looms 

Ordmary looms 

/broad 

/narrow 

17.636 

65,269 

12.136 

18,463 

60,266 

9,341 

23,366 

66,448 

8,716 

26,296 

57,236 

6,437 


Total 


96,039 

88,570 

87,449 

89,969 

more than 

60 looms A 

Automatic looms 

Ordinary looms 

/broad 
\ narrow 

93,03.5 

60,109 

5,681 

96,264 

56,742 

6,699 

103,442 

48,334 

3,071 

116,053 

61,174 

3,711 


Total 

• 

1.58,825 

159,696 

154,847 

170,938 

Total ^ 

Automatic looms 

Ordinary looms 

/ broad 
\ narrow 

112,786 

133,612 

159,400 

116,909 

123,890 

146,593 

129,187 

109,812 

126,360 

146,826 

116,607 

104.638 


Total 


406,698 

387,392 

366,369 

366,970 


With the increase in the number of mechanical looms, the 
number of hand looms is decreasing. 


Organization of Japanese Cotton Industry. 

The “Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association’’ comprises 97I 
per cent, of all the cotton spindles and about 50 per cent, of the 
mechanically driven looms. 

The main object of the Association is the compilation of extra¬ 
ordinarily detailed statistics, such as no European country can 
show. 

It is obvious from the published statistics that the Japanese 
spinners are much better eaucated to the need for statistics than 
their European competitors, and they have the requisite knowledge 
to make full use of them in the conduct of their inaustry. 

Each of the factories, as far as possible, specializes in a few 
counts or types of fabric. The system of specializing in certain 
lines is carried out to an extent which is without parallel in Europe. 

From the year IQ02 to 1929 the Association reduced production 
18 times (the reduction amounting to up to 2^1 per cent.) in order 
to adjust production to demand. The Association has favourable 
transport rates for the import of cotton and for the export of the 
maninactured goods. ^ Export is organized and considerable 
propaganda is put out in its support. 

The Association is the soul of the whole cotton industry in 
Japan. 
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Working Conditions. 

up to 1913 the hours of labour were 22 per day (2 shifts of 11 hours!. 

Up to 1929 the hours of labour were 20 per day (2 shifts of 10 hours). 

From 1929 the hours of labour were 17 per day (2 shifts of SJ hours). 

Since work goes on for 28 days in the month, only two Sundays 

in the month being free, the present rate corresponds to one of 
106 hours per week. 

Japan has no trade unions such as are in existence in Europe. 
Communistic and Bolshevistic temdencies are nipped in the bud 
by the Government. Such organizations are rendered imnecessary 
by the fact that 80 per cent, of the workers are single girls who are 
recruited on a 28 months’ contract and are provided with hostels, 
schools, baths, sports, hospital, etc. 

The monthly income of a girl is about 30 yen (15 American 
dollars); her expenses in the common lodging are about 13.50 yen 
(6.75 American dollars), so that she is able to save about 16 yen 
(8 American dollars) per month. 

The monthly income of a worker is about 45 yen (22^ American 
dollars!; his expenses in the common home amount to about 27 yen 
(13.5 American dollars), so that he is able to save about 18 yen 
fg American dollars). 

These conditions are favourable for the labourer, who cannot 
make a good living on the land. 

Youthful workers, under 14 years of age, cannot be taken on in 
the factory, with the exception of those who have passed all their 
school classes; the latter can be taken from the age of 12 years. 

Social laws, as they are known in Europe, do not exist in 
Japan, with the exception of the compulsory social insurance mtro- 
duced in the year 1926-7. The expenses of this are met by a 10 per 
cent, contribution from the State, 45 per cent, from the employer 
and 45 per cent, from the worker. 

Japanese workers are very skilled and are able to maintain a 
superior rate of production to that attained in Europe. In the 
factories themselves the utmost cleanliness and order is maintained. 

PRODUCTION PER SPINDLE IN 48 HOURS 






Japaxiese 

English 

Counts 




Spmdles 

Spmdles 

100 .. 




28-8 Ibb. 

— 

SO . 




31-68 « 

24-96 lbs. 

60 .. 

• ■ 



36-86 „ 

30-24 „ 

40 . 




. 42-24 „ 

36-10 „ 

30 .. 

* 



39-1—40-8 

37-2 „ 

20 .. 

m » ■ « 



49-54 „ 

43-48 „ 


Japanese workers can very well compare with the best European 
workers. 

The 10 hours’ wage for a ring spinning operative 800 spindles 
No. 32 amount in Japan to 3s. (73 Amencan cents), in England 
to 7s. 7d. (184 American cents). A comparison of the weaving 
cost per yard of 44-in. cloth No. 42/46 with 68/72 picks per 
inch, amounts in Japan, at the rate of 40 yards per loom in 10 
hours, to 0.2256., i.e., 0.045 cents (in wages for the average 
weaving shed). 
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In Lancashire the cost is 0.75d, (0.151 cents) for 37^ yards in 
10 hours. 

Even after addition of 7d. (14 cents) daily costs of the necessary 
welfare measures, wages in Japan are less than half those in 
England. 

With No. 20's there are about 8*4 workers per 1000 spindles 
With No. 40’s „ .,7 0 .. „ 1000 


CALCULATIONS—COST OF 

A BALE OF 400 LBS 



No. 40’s 

No. 20*8 



Yen per 

Yen per 

Cents/Kilo 


400 lbs. 

400 lbs 


Wages, inclusive of general expenses and 




welfare contnbufion .. 

34 

17 

4-7 

Power 

14 

7 

1-96 

Various, indudmg maintenance of 




machinery 

14 

7 

1-95 

Taxes 

4 

2 

0-66 

Insurance . • 

0-6 

0-26 

0-10 

Cash outlay 

66-6 

33-26 

9-25 

Interest 

6-6 

2-76 

0-80 

Amortisation (3% of machinery).. 

6-0 

3-0 

0*80 


78-0 

39-0 

10-86 


The costs of a spindle amount to about 90 yen, arrived at in the 
following manner:— 


Ground .. .. . .. .. 6*6Yen= 2*70 American dollars 


Building 

« • 

16-0 „ 

= 7-90 

Jf 

» 

Office and Stores .. 

• • • 

. 3-0 „ 

= 1-60 

tt 

M 

Welfare 


16-0 „ 

= 7-40 

w 

U 

Machinery .. 

• 

50-6 „ 

= 24-70 

w 

ft 



90-0 

= 44 0 

1» 

tf 


Trading Balance. 

The trade balance of the Japanese cotton industry is passive. 
With the decrease in the exports of cotton yam began the increase 
m the exports of doth. 

1923 = 269,479,776 Yen 

1924 = 364,937,283 Yen 
1926 = 472,367.273 Yen, 

1926 = 448,720,101 Yen 

1927 * 418,678,846 Yen. 

The ei^orts for the year 1927 were directed to the following 
countries in the quantities mentioned: 

China ■=: 32 per cent, (has declined as against 1918). 

Kwantung s 3 ^ „ (has declined as against 1018) 

Hongkong a 7 | „ (^s increased tenfold since 1918), 

Biitiih. India 22 « (has dedined since 1918). 

Straits Settlements 4 « O^as increased threefold since 1918). 

Batch Indies ss 13 „ (has increased threefold since 1918), 

Philippines ss 3 , (has increased tenfold since 1918). 

Siam SB 1 „ (has increased tenfold since 1918). 

Africa ssa 8*6 (has only been entered recently). 
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CHINA 

1890 The first spinning mill was erected by Li Hung Chang, and 
was burnt down three years later 

1896 Four mills were erected by foreigners m Shanghai, two by 
Enghshmen, one by an American and one by a German 
(Total spindles, 155,000) 



Chmese 

Foreign 

Spmdles m 

Spmdles under 



Spinning 

Spinning 

Chmese 

foreign 

Total 

Date 

Mills 

Mills 

possession 

control 

Spmdles 

1894 

1 

— 

65 000 

— 

66 000 

1896 

8 

6 

225 267 

204 342 

429 609 

1902 

12 

6 

302 240 

207 694 

aOO 934 

1906 

17 

5 

426 767 

214 167 

640 924 

1910 

22 

7 

524 009 

300 094 

834 103 

1913 

24 

10 

593 191 

370 841 

964 032 

1918 

31 

11 

766 091 

483 oOO 

1 248 691 

1928 

74 

46 

2 087 606 

1 06O 592 

3 638 098 

1932 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 28o 000 


The spinning mills are distributed as follows since 1928 — 

In Gtunese possession 74 uith 2 087 506 spindles and 13 007 looms 

In Japanese possession 43 with 1 397 272 spmdles and 13 982 looms 

In British possession 3 with 163 320 spmdles and 29 788 looms 

Total 120 spinning mills with 3 638 098 ^indies and 

29 788 looms 

The foreign concerns place more value on their looms since the 
goods they manufacture are specially destined for export In the 
management of the Chinese and foreign (espeaally the Japanese) 
factories, there is a very great difference The factories in 
possession of the Japanese are organized in the same way as those 
m Japan, and are kept very clean, are provided with all the 
necessary welfare developments, and, in spite of shorter hours, have 
a better production than those that belong to the Chinese The 
Japanese organize both the manufacturmg side and the tradmg 
side A portion works for export busmess, whilst the Chinese 
only work to meet the home demand 

In consequence of the low wages there are only a few automatic 
(Toyoda) looms, as these do not pay m Chma 


Working Conditions 

The workmg hours are ^ follows — 

Chmese concerns 2 x 12 hours daily 
Japanese concerns 2 x ii hours dailv 

Many factories close down each Sunday afternoon, and man-v 
allow two days’ holiday m the month The workmg penod goes 
on with three pauses of 15 mmutes each 

Child labour is allowed The Chinese workers are not so 
clean and disciplined as the Japanese, but are wiUmg and with 
good management are quite useful Wages are about half those 
paid m Japan, smce the standard of hving is lower The output 
of the workers is also lower In the best spuming mills it is 
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reckoned that about 20 per cent, more workers are needed than are 
required in Japan to look after the same number of machines. In 
many spinning mills 50 per cent, more are needed. Conditions are 
worse in the weaving sheds. Whilst one can reckon on 5*5 looms 
per weaver in Japan, on account of the many automatic machines, 
m China it is hardly possible to reckon on 2. 

Wages differ widely. In Shanghai they are as follows (on the 
average); — 

For nag spinning machine, 0*66 Mex. dollars (0"28 Am. dollars) per 12 hours. 

For two-loom weavers, 0 60 Mex dollars (0*30 Am dollars) per 12 hours. 

The wages in the interior of China are very different: — 

Spinner, 0-35 Mexican dollars (0*18 American dollars) per 12 hours. 

Two-loom weaver, 0*41 Mexican dollars (0*20 American dollars) per 12 hours. 


Production and staffing of several factories; — 


No. 

1 

DNo 

42 

28,7 h.aak& 

m 48 Std. 

9,3 

Arbeiter per 1,000 Sp. (obne Weiferei) 

No. 

2 

n 

Id 

1,3 lbs. 

in 22 Std 

10,6 

ja 

1,000 Sp 

dto. 

No 

5 

u 

16 

1,06 lbs. 

in 24 Std 

16,0 

ff 

1,000 Sp. 

dto. 

No 

5 

It 

31 

41,1 banks 

m 48 Std 

14,6 


1,000 Sp 

dto. 

No. 

7 


10-40 



12,0 


1,000 Sp. 

dto. 

No. 

S 

n 

10-20 

37,5 hank 

in 48 Std. 

16,8 


1,000 Sp. 

dto. 

No. 10 


10-20 

1,8 lbs. 

in 24 Std 

14,5 


1,000 Sp. 

dto. 

No 

11 

» 

24 

1,1 lb. No 

20-24 Std. 

8,2 


1,000 Sp 

dto 


The costs of a spindle were, during the European War, 5 taels 
(at the 1919 rate, i tael equalled 1.39 American dollars). 

In 1928 they amounted to about 40 taels (26 American dollars). 

There follow two calculations made at the rate of i tael equals 
62 cents: — 


Labour 

, * 

10 

Taels 


3*40 

Cents 

per Kilo 

Taxes 


3*86 


=: 

1 30 

it 


Power 

, , 

4*00 



1 35 

ft 

>* 

Material 


3*60 



1*20 

tt 

tt 

General expenses 


0*20 


= 

0 07 

»t 

tt 

Cash outlay .. 





7*32 

tt 

tt 

Interest 


2 00 


= 

0*70 

it 

ft 

Total 

• 




8*02 

ft 

tt 

Labour 


9 

Taels 


3*06 

Cents 

per Kilo. 

Taxes 


3*80 

t. 


1*29 

tt 


Power 


3*20 

♦ 


1*09 

tt 


Matenal 

* V 

3*30 

ft 

= 

1*20 

tt 


General expenses .. 

^ * 

3*00 

«> 


1*70 

ft 

1, 

Cash outlay .. 

• • 




8*33 



Interest 


8-00 


= 

272 

w 

ff 

Total .. 

. . 




11*02 

ft 

n 


^ (N.B.—In the first calculation the general expenses a^d 

interest seem to have been put at too low a figure.) ^Amortization 
expenses have not been included, since in China, as in Japan, it is 
not the custom to include these, since they are only paid at the 
conclusion of the year out of profits. 
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The statistics of trade show an active balance, because China m 
bad years (1921 22) grew about 1,450,000 bales herself, and in 
good years (1918 19) about 2 924 141 bales 

Conclusion 

Mr Arno S Pearse wrote the book from which I have taken 
the foregoing figures in February April 1929 At that time the 
following exchange rates were in force — 

For Japan 1 Yen equalled 2 Shillings 68d 

0 4984 USA dollars 
2 0924 RM 
2 583 Francs 

For China 1 Mevican dollar equalled about 0 60 U S A dollars 

1 Haikwan Tael equalled 583 3 grains of silver 1 000 £ne 
or about 1 6 Meiacan doUars or 0 7 U S A dollars 

The tael vanes a great deal with the pr ce of siher, and 
amounted to the following in the years shown — 


1919 

sc=: 

] 39 American dollars 

1919 


6s 

4d 

1920 


1 24 

1920 


6s 

6d 

1921 


0 76 

1921 


3s 

lid 

1922 


0 81 

1922 


3s 

9d 

1923 


0 80 

1023 

=S= 

3s 

ad 

1924 


0 81 

1924 


3s 

8d 


Now I should like to point out that whilst, in the meantime the 
£ sterling has fallen in value, the yen and the tael have fallen lery 
much more 


In March, 1933, 


For Japan 


For China 


1 Yen equalled Is 3 4d 

0 22 U S A dollars 
0 901 RM 


1 Mexican dollar (Hongkong) equalled Is 4 ad 

0 238 4.nicrcm dollars 


1 Tael equalled Is 9d 

0 304 American dollars 


Even when one reckons that the purchasing power of the 
Japanese and Chinese gold may have de reased somewhat in con 
sequence of this mflation, the spinning calculations made by 
Mr Amo S Pearse in the year 1929 in \en and taels will not have 
increased to the same degree 

The consequence is that the Japanese and Chinese cotton 
industry, notwithstanding the exceedingly low costs shown in the 
above calculations, can work on an even lower basis at the present 
time 

In face of the three factors of double shift workmg cheap 
labour and inflation, the European industry is powerless 


Reichenberg^ March 18 1933 
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If i 


Principles which should form the Basis for the 
Establishment of a Quota Allotment in the 
Cotton Industry of Every Country. 


Article contributed by Herr Director OTTO BANKWITZ in 
response to many requests for an outline of a scheme as suggested 
in his Prague Congress Paper. 


Collection of Exact Statistics. 

I N order to obtain an exact representation of the state of trade 
and the financial situation of the cotton industry m any 
country, it is necessary to determine, first of all:— 

('i) What quantity of the yarns spun is intended for home 
consumption. 

(2) What quantity is intended for export. 

A further important sub-division has to be added to Group i, as 
follows: — 

id) What quantity of the yams are for sale (i.e., 3wns 
which are sold m the raw, bleached or coloured 
condition, smgle or doubled by the spinning firm direct 
or through dealers to yarn consumers for home con¬ 
sumption;. 

(Jj) What quantity of yams are so-called “ own consumption 
yams ” (i.e., yams which are consumed by firms owned 
by the company, such as weaving sheds, embroidering 
firms, eta, belonging to the spmning firms). 

The cotton yam stocks should be divided in a similar manner 
into “yarn stocks for sale” and “yam stocks for own con¬ 
sumption.” 

The productive capacity during a normal working week (for 
example, by 48 hours weekly) should also be ascertainecTat the same 
time; furthermore, the number of nng and mule spindles should be 
stated. 

This preliminary tabulation, which I call the “pr^minary 
stock-takmg,” is necessary b^ause it gives very important 
information on which the future programme of the spmners’ cartel 
must be built up. This programme must be made known to the 
membem prior to its formation, as any misunderstanding as 
regards the quota restrictions should be avoided. 

The preliminary statement has to be based, as far as possible, 
upon a long period^ in order to obtain a correct survey, but if it 
should not be possible to compile an absolutdy exact basisj one 
would have to be satisfied with approximate figures, providii\g, 
that they show the chief features of the country’s indietry, so th\ 
a start could be made with the quotas as soon as possible. 
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The correct fi.gfures will very soon be known fmm the weekly 
statistics which it will be necessary to collect. 

These are as follows: — 

(1) (a\ Stock of yam for sals 

(F) Stock of yam for own consumption. 

(The latter are the yams which are allotted for one’s 
own weaving factory, embroidery, etc., and are still 
unconsumed in stock.) 

(2) Effective production: — 

(a) For sale. 

(d) For own consumption. 

(3) Effective consumption: — 

(а) For sale, 

(F) For own consumption. 

By "effective consumption " is understood such yarns which 
are delivered (invoiced) to the purchas^, or to one’s own affiliated 
firms, but not sales which were made in the period imdcar review, 
but which have not yet been delivered. 

(4) In those countries in which long-term delivery contracts 
are customary: — 

(d) Delivery of yams against contracts in the period under 
review. 

(б) New contracts in the period under review. 

(c) Number of contracts not yet delivered at the end of the 

period under review. 

(5) '‘Export'*: — 

(a) Delivery of yams against export contracts. 

(d) Quantity of undelivered orders. 

It should be possible to collect and publish the total result of 
these statistics weekly to members. By means of these figures they 
will receive a survey of the position during the p«iod each wedc, 
whereas, if only monthly statements were issued, members would 
receive the survey far too late and the statistics WGwald be of little 
real value. 

The plan which the cartel would have to follow is easUy seen 
from the preliminary statistics. If, for instance, the prdiminay 
investigation shows that the home consumption of the country in 
one year amounts to 40 million kilos, of yam, but that the pro¬ 
ductive capacity over a 48-hour working week is 50 million kilos. 
oi yam, then it must be made dear to the members of the 
Association that they must only work for the home market 80 par 
cent, of full time—^the balance must be stopped entirdy or only 
worked for export. In introducing the quota, this phase is the most 
difficult cjperation. In those countries where a single shift for the 
spindle in existence would be sufficient for the home consumption 
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it IS only necessary to cut down the degree of operation by the 
difference between production and demand and those fir m s who 
are working on double shifts must be made to work single shifts 
On the other hand m countries where the spinning industry is 
capable of producing far more yam than required by the home 
maikct greater reductions in productive capacity are necessary 
These of course are not looked upon with favour by all the 
members c\en altheugh the reduction should be necessary 

^i) The main iinnciplc of a quota agreement is that there is no 
reason whatsoever to spin even i ooo kilos of yarn more than the 
home consumption is able to take up because increasing stocks of 
yarn weigh heavily not only upon the commercial balance of the 
country in an unnecessary manner but ako lead to an automatic 
and dangerous price reduction Such price reductions are not only 
dangerous for the producer but also for the purchaser It should be 
slated here that an endeavour to obtain an artificial rise in price 
through an excessive reduction in stocks is not advisable Such a 
movement not only brings about a storm of indignation from the 
consumer but also works against the cartel m that memoers will 
desire to ob+^ain a larger quota Too high a price is therefore 
to be avoided under all circumstances Furthermore it leads to 
other countries endeavouring to import foreign yam® as soon as the 
foreign price plus the duty, has been exceeded TAe task there 
fore, of the quota cartel is not only to keef yarn stocks from 
becoming too big hut also to pezent them from becoming too small, 
and it mu^t further fore regulate production in accordance nitfi 
the home demand 

I would like to mention here that I am not in favour of price 
control not only because price cartels are looked upon with much 
disfavour but b^ause it is very difficult to control them In every 
compact made there are sure to be some parties who will endeai our 
to evade the rules of the cartel everything should be done to 
awaken general confidence in the cartel Price agreements merely 
open the door to evasions It would be extremely difficult to 
formulate an exact scale or category for each quality and it would 
also be very difficult to check every single sale m order to find out 
whether or not secret commissions had been granted to the buyer 
Price cartels are the means of shaking the confidence of the buyers 
but if thd pioduction of a country is in line uith demand then the 
price regulates itself in the very soundest manner As an addi 
tional measure one might publish the actual sales together with 
pnee and existing conditions of payment This has been proved 
to be of great usefulness 

(21 Exports The export vahe remains open at least as long as 
the export s not centred for the whole country m one single con 
trollmg office 

It will be necessary to organize a system of export certif cates 
For this one would require the help of *he Goverrment for the 
supply of export certificates which would be obtainable from the 
Customs Office abroad or at home, to be submitted to the offices of 
the cartel These certificates should contain the weight of the 
e>ported goods counts used in cloth perhaps also the construction 
of the cloth and possibly a sample A sample is useful in order 
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that the Association may check the details in the case of mixed 
fabnes 

The consumer and the exporting firm are to furnish to th-^ 
spinner proof of the yam having been exported Orly after this 
must we regard a delivery as having gone abroad 

(3) Correct quota agreement for the home market 

This must allow all spinners to produce upon the same basis, the 
more equitable these agreements the more certain will the agreement 
be kept Injustice, even towards the smallest or the weakest group 
would wreck the agreement, so that the closest study of different 
conditions m each country is absolutely necessary in order to 
avoid any injustice As regards the co operation between \anous 
countries which is a natural outcome of the mo\ement, it would 
be necessary to introduce similar quota agpreements m all European 
countnes, but it would, of course, not be possible to have the quota 
agreement in each country exactly the same owing to the different 
conditions and to the different mentality m the various countnes 
I restrict myself, therefore, to the description and explanation of the 

Polish Quota Agreement 

(i) The Polish cartel comprises all the so-called “^Ameri an 
^mdles'* which spin yarns from all kinds of cotton up to 46’s 
Combed and Egyptian cotton spindles above 46*5, as well as waste- 
spmning mills are not members of the Cartel For Egyptian 
spinning fmns a separate agreement is in course of negotiation 

The basis of the quota is the spmdle hour ” It should be 
stated here that to base the quota upon the effective working over 
any previous penod for one or two years is not recommended 
Should such a short basis be taken it may perpetuate false \ allies 
If, for example, two similar neighbounng spinning firms, one of 
which IS rumung at a higher capacity than the other because it has a 
larger capital, or if the one, on account of reorganization, has been 
stopped some time, then it would be unjust to take their data as a 
basis for a future quota agreement, because the finanaal circum¬ 
stances may eventually become reversed Why should one spinn 
ing firm, b^ause it is working m two shifts, "have an ad\antage 
even in the futurcj agamst another which has previously reduced 
its output ? 

Even quotas expressed m weight are unreliable, because they 
depend upon previous average counts produced, and ever\ spinner 
must have the opportunity to switch over to other counts if the 
conditions warrant such a procedure Even better d.nd more 
equitable would be quotas in hanks but their calculation and fixa¬ 
tion IS a very debatable point, especially when individual spinners 
take their highest production as their basis The supervision of 
such a quota would also be difficult and complicated On that 
account we have adopted the spmdle-hours basis m Poland which 
‘ can be quite easily fixed and controlled If a spmnmg mill “ A ” 
possesses 50,000 old spindles, which only produce very little, and 
another spuming mill owns 50,000 modem spindles, tbai 

each of these spmnmg firms, working on an 80 per cent quota in a 
48-hour week, IS only able to have allotted to them a possible 
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1,920,000 spindle-hours. There is no disagreemrat as to whether 
the production of one or the other spinning hrm. is calculated too 
high. In Poland we have almost exclusivdy ring spindles, and 
for that reason both mule and ring are tafcen as equ^, but in 
countries where a greater proportion of mule spmdles ^st it is to 
be recommended that both types are placed upon a similar basis in 
order to avoid any injustice, l.e., one mule spindle should equal 
0.75 ring spindle. 

(2) The quota for each four-week period must be fixed by the 
cartel executive, not later than three days before the commencement 
of the penod (in most cases it is 14 days). For instance, on the last 
occasion, it was given out that in the next period a quota of three 
weeks at fi.ve days of eight hours each had been agreed upon, and 
in the fourth week, on account of a holiday, only four days at 
ei^t hours were to be worked; therefore the quota for the next 
penod of four weeks was fixed at 152 hours. The spinner “ A 
knew, therefore, that during the next period he could only work 
with his 50,000 spmdles equal to 7,600,000 spindle-hours. How . 
he divides them up in the four weeks, and which machines he nms, 

IS a matter for himself to decide. At the end of the period he must 
show from his books a statement which is subject to control by the 
cartel as to how many hours he has run with the various machines. 
The only stipulation is that he must not work more than the 
7,600,000 spindle-hours. An excess of i to li per cent., which is 
practically unavoidable, will be carried over to the next period, and 
debited against him. But the unused spindle-hours must not be 
carried forward, except in cases of stoppage through force majeuty 
when this fact is at once made known to the cartel. 

(3) There were two groups of opponents to the quota system at 
its formation. These were: — 

C ate gory *' A.” The so-called ‘ * spinner-weavers * ’ who under¬ 
took to use their own yam solely for their own use, and neither 
to sell it directly nor indirectly, and 

Category “ 5 .** Spinning firms, which are working on a com¬ 
mission, and have hired out part of their spindlesi or are bound by 
contracts or a^eements with their creditors. (Such exceptions 
must regulate tneir quota in accordance with a State Arbitrator.) 

To category “ B ” bdong, for example, ginning mills who 
have hired out their spindles on a basis of double shifts. A third 
group of opponents were the so-called small **spinning firms” 
below 15,000 spindles, which were under the illusion that larger 
spinning firms could spin more favourably than the smaller fin^, 
therefore they wished to work longer. Tnis opposition led to the 
so-called 

Spindle Clearing House. 

The spindles which are subjected to the clearing are distributed 
as below: — 

(a) ** Compulsory clearing.” 

(&) “Voluntary or temporary clearing.” 

(c) “ Clearing of imaginary spindles.” 
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Cohipulsorj Clearing 

In thia class are Spinning firms which po-sess — 

Over 10O3OOO spindles the\ mu~t place y per cent 
00-100 000 „ ,, 8 ,, 

^3 60,000 „ „ 3 

10 33,000 , 3 . 

Under i6,oco ,, , o „ 

of their spindles—against a compensation of per spindle per 
year, at the disposal of the compulsory Cieanng House Every 
100,000 spindles which are at the disposal of the compulsory 
cieanng are divided, half between the Category "A” and half 
between the Category “ B,” as follows — 

To the Category '' A ” at 75 cents per spindle per year, plus 
10 per cent expenses of the cartel, 

To the Category “ B ” at 123 cents per spindle per year, plus 
10 pei cent expen‘les of the cartel 

pro rata of their application The division into the compulsory 
dealing is for the duration of one year Should any category not 
make full use of their compdsorv>' clearing spindles at their disposal, 
then the balance can be placed at the disposal of the other category 

T vluiitary or *emforara/ clearing is ba^ed upon spindle-hoursj 
which are offered v oluntanh by the cartel members from their own 
quota, at least six days before the beginning of the xiext period 
concerned A.t the same time we also have enquiries from other 
spinning firms to Jure temporary spindle-hours These firms must 
announce their desire to buy extra spindle-hours at least six days 
befoie the beginning of the new period Both seller and purchaser 
limit their prices A too-high or too-low limit which is not feasible 
IS simply throwm out 

In the course of tune it has become general to pay a price of 
60-70 cents per 1,000 spindle-hours (which equals about $i 30 
to $l 55 per spindle per year) The cartel collects the cash from 
the purchasers, plus 10 per cent for the cartel’s expenses 

The Cieanng of imaginary sinndlc^ is based upon spindles 
whidi really do not exist These spindles are oenodically dis- 
tnbuted amongst the applicants, on previous application (six days 
before the penod; The pnce amounts to $ i 80 per spmdle per 
year fthat la, about qo cents per 1,000 spmdle-hours) plus the com- 
micsion of the cartel 

Category “ -1 ” has the right to run their spinning mills by 
means of aU three varieties of dearmg up to 200 per cent of full 
time 

Category “ 5 ” has the right to u-^e the compulsory clearing 
and the temporary voluntary dearmg thut not the imaginary 
spindles; 

\.ll other member 1 have the right to claim the voluntary and 
lemporarv dearmg 

For example A 30,000-spindle mill of Category “ A ” desires 
in the next period, for which the quota of i $2 hours was fixed, to 
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work their spinning mill 200 per cent, of capacity. They will 
therefore work 

30,000 X 152 = 4,560,000 spindle-hours. 

Deducting their 3% assessment 136,800 „ 

(transferred to the com¬ 
pulsory clearing). 


4,423,200 spindle-hours. 

Purchased from the compul¬ 
sory clearing ... 647,520 ,, 


(4,260 spindles at 
152 hours). 

Purchased from the voluntary 

dearmg . 1,430,700 ,, 


Cpro rata at 70 cents per 
1,000 spinme-hours"). 


Alloted, therefore, m total 6,501,420 spindle-hours. 

The mill should receive at 
go cents the balance still 

due = . 2,618,580 spindle-hours of imagi- 

- nary spindles> and 

may now work ... 9,120,000 spindle-hours 

It receives for the delivery of goo spindles to the compulsory 
clearing $900 per annum, whereas it pays for the distributed 4,260 
spindles from the compulsion clearing, approximately: — 

$ 

$3,200 per year, therefore, for this period, plus 10% = 270 

D430*700 spindle-hours, voluntary clearing at 70 cents, 

plus 10% .= I,IOI 

2,618,580 spindle-hours, clearing from imaginary spindles 

at go cents ... ... ... .. ... ... = 2,360 


In total, therefore for this period. $ 3 , 73 i 

If one calculates 1.6 kg. production of 20*s in 100 spindle- 
hours, this spinning firm pays for about 4,700,000 spindle-hours 
s= 75,000 kg. = $3*731 = S cents fer kilo, over-production. But 
if it does without the imaginary spindles, then it pays for approxi¬ 
mately 2,080,000 spmdle-hours = 33,000 kg. = $i 371 = 4. cents 
per kilo, over-production. If it does not take part in the voluntary 
clearmg, then it pays for 650,000 spindle-hours compulsion clearing 
10,400 kg. = $270 = 2.6 cents per kih. over-production. The 
imamnary spindles are mostly only made use of at times of good 
trade. 
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Ihe 10 per cent addition i«^ a source of income to cover the 
expf'nses of the cartel The income from the imaginary spindles is 
idd-^d to a separate account which is distributed at the end of the 
\ ear amongst all the ‘^pinning firm-^ of the cartel, •i>ro rata accord¬ 
ing to the number of spindles We instituted the imagmarv 
spiiiilles because it was thi^oreticalh po^^iible <-o the ‘ spinning- 
wea\ers of Categorv \ ’ to set up the new snindles of which 
th'“-\ were ‘^hort This increase was a\oided by mean^ of the 
imaginar} spindles the amount of $ i 80 per annum per spindle is 
h:>we\er a smaller charge than the interest and depreciation on a 
new spindle 

Ihe chief purpose of the <;Pindle cl->anng house is that tho^v, 
spinning hrms johich haxt to spin abot the quota are brought at 
hast upon tle same cost calculation basn as these spinning firms 
uhich are working at a reduced capacity 

Government Support 

During 1930 before the present quota agreement came into 
force a more simple agreement existed to which 93 per cent of the 
spindles belonged \\ hereas these 93 per cent were working at 
reduced capacitv and brought the sale pnees m harmony with the 
production costs, the 7 per cent of outsiders were working on 
double shifts, undercutting prices, and hnally wrecked the agree¬ 
ment The sale prices dropped m a catastrophic manner The 
Government was asked b> S3 per cent of the spinnmg firms for 
help, and under pressure from the Government the help of a State 
Arbitrator was obtained, and after long discussions in the middle 
of 1031 tlie abo\e mentioned quota Agreement was agreed to, 
to which 100 per cent ot the spindles belonged It was arranged 
that the cartel was to be m force up to 1934 and should be anto- 
maticallv prolonged from >ear to vear To make it binding, as 
wt have already stated, the State created a distinct customs duty 
upon cotton, which spinning firms belonging to the cartel do 
not have to pay Besides the general customs duty upon ertton 
of I zloty I gold cents; per icx> kilos »'harged for cotton arriv "'g 
a1 Gdv na (as against 6 rXoty at ether customs offices), there exists 
? lU^toms duty of 43 sloty ($3 10 gold) per loo kilo, which the 
cartel firms are not required to pay this exemption has to be 
renewed from quarter to quarter 

This quota agreement has now functioned excellently for nearly 
two \ears, and even if the sale prices have not shown very large 
profits thty have covered at least all depreciation as well as mterest, 
and even made small profits possible (The sale price of '’4’s during 
F ebruary, when the price of cotton was 6 cents, amounted to 38 39 
cents net cash ) 

A new law whicii came mto force a few months ago made it 
possible for 10 per cent of the members, at the beginning of Anril 
this V ear, to give notice to quit the agreement However bj means 
of the al^ve mentioned customs duty, this group will be brought 
automaticalh to remain m the cartel At present di‘-cussions are 
'till m progress, and the matter may come once more before a 
Court of Arbitration, because this group refuses the pavment out of 
the compulsory clearing, for the reason that the small spiimers, which 
may take over the big firms pay too much and the large firm'v 
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(which has already been pointed out, have no right to the compul- 
'=-ory clearing spindles, although they naturally desire to have them) 
receive cash in return A compromise is being proposed, accord¬ 
ing to which spinning hrms with 8,000 spindles will receive about 
22 per cent of free spindles and graduating up to 29,000 spmdles 
dboLii I per cent free spindles ^0,000 to 30,000 spindles have 
nothing to give and nothing to receive Mills of from 40,000 to 
I bo,000 spindles should give up free fro rata i per cent to 4 5 per 
cent Ihrough this scheme there would be no payment from the 
compulsory clearing 

There exists no objection against the \oluntary deaxing and 
those clearings with imaginary spindles The disa^eement ^ould 
'^ery '^oon be settled, as the present good trade mFoland is attri¬ 
buted to the dollar collapse and the incenti\e to turn money into 
goods 1 hi phase is already on the wane It is, however, signi 
ncant that this opposition has been the cause ot a loss to the Polish 
spinners of about 4 cents 1 

Prague, June q, 1933 
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TRADE RESTRICTIONS. 


Paper to he ’submitted by Mr. W. H. CATTERALL, J P.. President of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Limited, to the 
International Cotton Congress, Prague, June, 1933. 


ylT the last Cotton Congress, held at Pans in June, 1931. the 
/A many papers upon " The Causes of the Depression of the World’s 

^Cotton Industry and remedies therefor ” aroused a great deal of 
discussion. To all intents and purposes " Trade Restrictions ” is only 
another title for the same subject, for whatever causes depression must 
necessanty be either itself a restriction or a cause of a restriction upon 
trade. In our own paper, for the 1931 Congress, we enumerated many 
causes of depression but elaborated mainly upon monetary restnctions 
and their consequences . and our then President, Mr. F. Mills, J.P., 
convenient!}” summed up our conclusions in the following words *— 

“ My view is that the gold-standard policy is mainly res¬ 
ponsible for destroying the purchasing power of our customers and 
prices must fall further if we remain dependent upon gold. My 
suggestion is that the monetart” system should be considereci 
by the various countiies concerned, because I believe it is at the 
root of our troubles.” 

We were doubtless in advance of the times in expressing these 
views, then; but they are the commonplace of to-day. Our views, 
our forecast and our suggested line of action, we venture to say, have 
smce been completely justified. 

When we debated the subject, in June, 1931, the Index of Wholesale 
Commodity Prices had already fallen by 61 per cent., as compared 
with 1920, and by 33 per cent., as compared with 1924. By September 
of the same year, 1931, sterling and other gold prices were down another 
24 per cent. For March, 1933, according to The * 4 nalyst Index of 
Wholesale Prices, U.S.A., the price of general commodities was down 
to 80 per cent, of pre-war level, i.e., a feU of 40 pomts or 33 per cent, 
as against the level at the time of the 15th Cotton Congress. To such 
a severity of deflation has the world be^ committed by adherence to 
the gold standard policy ! 

Trade Since the War. 

The relative positions of the several countries have been greatly 
altered since the departure of the sterling-linked countries from the 
gold standard in the last quarter of the year 1931. For our purpose, 
it is again necessaiy to review the post-war relations, especially, of 
the Lancadiire cotton industr}' to the cotton industry of the world. 
We deal with two main periods. 
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We would take, first, the years 1921 to 1925, when our authorities 
weie rapidly forcing the U.K. back to the old gold standard, folbwed 
by 1925 to September, 1931, m all, a full decade during which our 
industries suffered the two handicaps of an overwhelming public debt 
and the pre-war gold standard policy. No other country suffered both. 
Either, like the U.S.A., Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries, 
they suffered the pre-war gold standard, but not the debt, or, like 
Italy, France and Belgium, they suffered the debt, but not the pre-war 
gold standard. 

In the second period, September 21st, 1931, onwards, we have 
joined Italy, France, Belgium and others and now enjoy a partial relief 
from the pre-war gold standard burden, but still suffer the disability 
of the debt. 

In the first complete year off the gold standard, i.e., 1932, Lan¬ 
cashire showed a recovery in production, emplojunent and trade, 
as compared with 1931. The greatest benefit accrued in the first four or 
five months and was still appreciable until the middle of the year 
1932, when the lower sterling parity was still a significant offset against 
the gold price trend. The new parity was too closely tied to the dollar, 
however, to be an effective offset to the gold trend, and, in the last 
months of 1932, trade fell considerably below that of the corresponding 
months of the year 1931. 

With the U.S.A. now dominating world finance, the monetary policy 
of the U.S.A. dictates the dollar price trend. It also dictates the 
trend of prices in aU countries, whose monetary authorities attempt 
to maintain a relatively stable dollar parity. If the native currency 
does not move away from the dollar, intemid prices fall as dollar pnees 
fall. Japan, by forcing away the yen and thus counteracting the 
disastrous management of the dollar, is the only country that shows 
independence. 

The Monetary Influence Explained. 

We have yet to deal with many other trade restrictions , but before 
we turn to them we feel that it may be an advantage to attempt a 
simple explanation which will clarify the problem of the trade crisis. 

Out of a babel of argument during the last few years upon causes 
and remedies for depression, there is now at least one thmg upon 
which all our theorists and practical men alike are agreed. It is now 
said with one voice that higher prices are urgently needed. Hitherto 
we have been dominated by the doctrine “ the lower the prices the 
better for the people.” This theory is now completely discredited. 
But we have not as yet seen the reasoned argument to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the doctrme and the advantage of higher prices. 
Rcinilsion of feeling against this theory is rather intuitive than 
reasoned. The exact significance of uneconomic low prices cannot have 
been understood, otherwise we should not have submitted for so long 
to the policy responsible for low prices. 

In meeting what we deem to be a long-felt want, we offer to our 
International Federation an explanation femshed by our economic 
consultant, Mr. E. E. Canney, M.A. 
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The Lo mr the Prices the Better 

Consumers are also producers and must first sell them goods or 
sei vices before entermg the markets as customers But producers are 
all debtors and before they can spend they must first pay debt 
charges not only on personal debts but alsc on debts incurred on their 
behsdf by their Governments 

Let us first take the case of the producers of foodstufts and raw 
materials How does the fall of prices afiect them ^ For e^^erv 10/- 
eamed m 1924 they now earn only 5/- In 1924 their overall debt 
pa5mients let us say were 2/ out of every 10/- Now we know that 
these debt charges still remam at 2/- but this 2/- is out of every 
5/- earned Having in 1924 paid 2/- in debt charges thej had 8/- 
left to spend on themselves They now have onl\ 3/- left 

If these producers could now buy in the wholesale market they 
would buy at prices just half of what thej were m 1924 Sav in both 
vears they were buying cotton handkerchiefs at 1/ each in 1924 
and at 6d each m 1933 In 1924 with 8/- to spend they could buy 
eight handkerchiefs In 1933 with 3/- to spend they can buy only 
SIX handkerchiefs This decline in quantities purchased also obviously 
apphes to each and every 10 - of their actual eanimgs and to all their 
domestic requirements A.s consumers however thev must purchase 
in the retail market m which prices have actuallv fallen only 30 per 
cent and not 50 per cent We explained the significance of this retail 
price disparity in our paper for the i^th Cotton Congresb and we 
shall not now complicate the argument by takmg it mto conbideration 
It is nevertheless of great importance 

Moie important still however is the demonstration of the actual 
fall m the standard of hvmg to all primary produceis as the result of 
falimg prices The lower price theory is fallacious when it ignores 
the fact of debt and other feed charges If these had not to be paid 
out of what is earned a general fall m prices would not hurt the standard 
of Ining The sequence however is —we sell we pay our debt and 
other feed charges and only the remamder is for our personal 
spendmg 

The oo per cent fall m prices has thus meant a fall m purchasmg 
power out of actual eammgs m the ratio of at least eight to six The 
mdiy idual may actually be purchasmg seven but if so he must be 
using up his savings Alternatively he may be bonowmg and getting 
deeper mto debt In other words he is not balancmg his budget 
a phenomenon now common to all forms of organized society 

On the return of the 1924 level of prices his purchasmg power and 
trade in general will reyive to bome^ng rather more than that ot 
1934 Alonetary management can just as certainly achieve this 
raismg of the price le\el as it has achieyed the fall m prices 

\^hat apphes to each producer apphes to all producers in the 
aggregate 

Other Fixed Charges 

Producers m all countries are also under contract to pay wages 
and ^anes to a large army of ofhaals and other public servants 
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The expense goes directly and indirectly to swell costs of production, 
and also to reduce the profit reserves required for replacing, improving 
and increasing equipment. If such pajunents are out of proportion 
to the prices we receive for our products, they both increase our losses 
and prevent our progress. 

Among these fixed charges we would refer especially to payments 
made duectlv or indirectly to our Treasury Offiaals, to our Professors 
of Economics, to our Politicians, and to the members of our Bankmg 
and Insurance classes. We particularly select these for the reason 
that we have hitherto left the control of our monetary policy to them. 
They have been relied upon to estabhsh monetary prmciple and practice. 
It is notorious that whilst we producers have suffered severely, those 
employed m these services have suffered practically no deprivation. 
Then scale of salary’’ remams almost at a prosperity level; and they 
have enjoyed gieat advantage out of the laU in price level. True, m 
more recent times, they have suffered from increased taxation; but 
taxation has not increased in proportion with the low price level 
advantage. Moreover, it was not rnitil the capital of our basic in¬ 
dustries was largely exhausted that this taxation seriously increased. 
It IS only lately that they have been called upon to bear a greater 
proportion of the taxation levied upon the country. 

Unfortunately, it is a truth of great practical importance that no 
individual or class worries about changing conditions until they 
seriously suffer by them. Nor do they seriously concern themselves 
with inquiry into the policy responsible for those conditions. 

We who are absolutely unprotected against the hurt of the fall 
in price level must obviously take the lead. 

We are now united in suffering ; and we should obviously combine 
not only in research but also in working for the application of practical 
remedies. 

Nothing we can do either individually or collectively, by way 
of improvmg our process, machinery, or organisation, can counteract 
this destructive influence of fall in prices. It creates an environment 
in which we cannot survive. W^e are like fish out of water. Our only 
hope is to alter the environment, which, in conditions of falling prices, 
can only be remedied by raising the price level. 

The important questions then naturally arise, how far should 
the price level be raised and how should it be raised? 

As to the necessary high level of prices, we should demand such a 
level as will restore debts to a bearable proportion of our individual 
and national incomes. It will be a level that will restore us to a scale 
of commodity prices that will run in line with the scale of remuneration 
received by aU sheltered services and especially by controllers of 
monetary policy. 

There is, of course, an alternative, namely, that debts, labour costs, 
and service remuneration should be reduced to our present scale of 
prices, namely, to between one-third and one-half of what they were in 
times of prosperity, when these debts and scales of remuneration were 
first established. 
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International Cotton ledeiahon Subcommittee Resolution 

That we are not in an\ wa\ unmindful of other trade re&trictions 
i!> eMdenced b\ oui complete accord with the resolution of our Taiifts 
Sub Committee adopted unanimcu 4 \ at Brus-sels on 19th December 
1932 This resolution ib to our mmd so important that we ha\e no 
hesitation in adding the wording of its. clauses to oui piesent sui\e^ 

That this Subcommittee is firmh con\mced that full 
reco\er\ in world trade cannot be expected until 

(rt) The existing tariff wai is brought to an end 

(J) The present excessne customs duties are substantialh 
reduced 

(c) Currenc\ restrictions and quotas are entirely eliminated 

That m the mteiests ot international trade it is desirable 
that steps should be taken b\ the Go\emments of the \anous 
countiles concerned to bung into operation as soon as possible 
a unnersal nomei clature of tariff items which will remo^e one 
of the obstacles standmg in the wa\ of simplification of taiiffs 

That whilst fatourable to the principle of the Alost 
Favoured \ation Clause it is of opinion that the present 
application of the Clause impedes the conclusion of special 
agreements between two or mere c untiies for the mutual 
reduction of then tariffs 

That in the examination of the tariff position bj each 
country it Is necessar\ that accredited industrial representatives 
should be afforded the oppoitunit\ of consultation with officials 
of the respectii e Go\ emments in order that the v lews of mdustrj 
ma\ be adequateh represented and elucidated 

That war debts are the cause of man\ tradmg difficulties 
and a solution of this question must be found before anv defmite 
mipro\ement can take place m international trade and commerce 

That in Mew of the approachmg World Economic Con 
ference this Sub Committee is also of opinion that the Gov em 
ments of the various countries concerned should lose no oppor- 
tunit\ of actmg in accordance with the above suggestions wffich 
are matters of vital interest to the trade of the world 

We are stronglv of the opmion however that as practical men 
we should also examme the bedrock causes which have either 
brought these obvious restnctions into bemg or have greatly aggravated 
their effects 4 s we have alreadj remarked our financial authonties 
blame onlj these and similar restnctions Let us therefore take them 
one bv one and explore deeper into their ongms 

International IT ar Debts 

International war debt>> have indeed bee*' <t senous handican 
Yet m the earl\ post wax jears whei commodit\ prices were re 
munerative when our mdividual mone^ mcomes were large and when 
our national monev mcomes were proportionatelj great the\ were 
comfortablj paid and that without bnngmg trade to a standstill 

Agam we advocate the pnnciple that if producers are to be forced 
on to the gold standard sc^e then all interests should be put on the 
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same scale the debt service included Alternatively if debts are 
to remam at the wax scale at which they were incurred then our 
pi oducers must again be allowed to enjoy the war scale of remuneration 
Equality is not only equitable In the long run it is the onlj practical 
basis because under existing discrimmation as agamst debtors m 
favour of creditors it looks probable that debts will be entirely 
repudiated 

Credit Reslnctions 

We recognize that the declining value of our capital assets due 
to lack of profit and to losses due in turn to faUmg prices makes 
credit restrictions inevitable Currency deflation is primarily 
responsible 

Exchange Restrictions 

Much has been said about currency exchange restrictions since 
our departure from the gold standard Before expressmg an opimon 
let us examine the steps leadmg to their imposition We suggest that 
the following sequence is the experience of all countries 

[а] Deflation and fall m prices 

(б) Decline m purchasing power and trade 

(c) Dechne in national mcome and failure to balance budget 

{d) Inability to meet debt charges and flight of capital abroad 

{e) Dram on gold resources and then we have currency 
exchange restrictions imposed 

What authority imposes these restrictions and what is their 
purpose ? 

Our answer is the Central Bankmg Authonties with the purpose 
of preventing any greater faU than is absolutely forced upon them 
m the exchange value of the native currency and to secure the gold 
hoaids These Central Banking 4 uthoiities then are still working 
imder the gold standard obsession The’s stiU deem a hoard of gold 
to be essential secunty whatever other securities are allowed by 
law and they are not content to let the currency faU in exchange 
value to such a level as would naturally preserve the gold hoard 
These exchange restrictions are not asked for by business men who 
undoubtedly suffer from them Those who benefit are the pimcipal 
creditoi interests whose sole consideration it seems is to preserve 
the currency and the debts fixed m that currency at as high a level as 
possible If these pomts were geneiaUy understood the producers of 
each country would soon biing an end to these curraic^ restrictions 

Instable Exchanges 

We may have been deceived into acceptmg exchange restrictions 
by the plea that stable exchanges axe mdispensable to trade Those 
of us who axe able to caxrv our imnds back over the past dozen years 
however well know that stable exchanges are not necessary They are 
mmor convemences it is true but any mmor difticulties m exchange 
fluctuations are easily provided against in a free exchange market 

The years 1921-24 are not so hi distant that we cannot recall 
the infinitely better trading conditions then obtammg despite the 
violent exchange fluctuations shown in the following table — 
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EXCHANGE V.-a.UE OF THE £ STERLING 
(According to Whitaker’s Almanack) 

1921 average 1922 average 1923 average 1924 average 


Centre 

]klax 

Mm 

Max Mm 

Max 

Mm 

Max Mui • 

New York 

4-288 

3-500 

4-660 4-190 

4-723 

4-258 4-734 4-207doUais 

Pans 

. 61-45 

45-62 

72-20 47-40 

86-70 

68-4.3 

120-25 65-60 francs 

Brussels 

61-65 

45-67 

79-80 50-73 

107-20 

68-05 

112-25 04-38francs 

Rome 

108-82 

71-75 

114-00 81-00 

108-5 

89-5 

138-5 76-63 lira 

Shanghai sterling 






to tael 

4 27 

2 111 

3 9 3/- 

3/6i 

3/- 

3 o’ 3 'll tael 

Yokohama pence 


2'2J l/7ii}en 

to yen 

. 2 82 

2/43 

2 3] 2,1* 

2 3* 

2 01 


Variable exchanges are no very serious handicap unless we are 
prevented from hedgmg against exchange fluctuations. All we need 
IS that the currency excl^ange futures market should work as freely 
as the cotton futures market. We should all like cotton prices to be 
absolutely stable, but no import or export contract is ever prevented 
by fear of fluctuations m the price of the raw cotton. The cotton 
futures market provides adequate safeguard to both the buyer and the 
seller of cotton or cotton goods. It would be suicidal of us to ask our 
Governments to close the cotton futures market. Contracts for more 
than a day or so ahead would be impossible. Exchange restrictions 
are comparable with closing the cotton futures market; and the 
Governments that impose them, out of consideration for their creditors, 
sign a death warrant upon industiy and trade. 

International Liquid Capital. 

A vast amount of international liquid capital is bulked in the 
hands of international finance and is transferred, with telegraphic 
speed, from one country to another as interest or fear prompts the 
holders. The world, in this respect, is like a ship that has been holed, 
without the captam taking the necessarj’ precaution to close the 
bulkheads. As the ship rises and dips upon the waves, the water, 
pouring in, washes from end to end of the ship, which inevitably 
founders. The ship of world trade is m precisely the same condition. 
Just as soon as one or more countries sucaunb under the burden of 
falling prices, so there is a flight of the finghtened capital to other 
countnes, aggravating not onl}^ the condition of the first but destro5nng 
the competitive power and ^slocating the trade of the coimtiy in 
which this money finds sanctuary. We invite the members of our 
Federation to join with us m our demand that our trade be completely 
insulated against the disturbing movements of this liquid capital. 
It consists almost entirely of swollen debt claims and monies accumu¬ 
lated out of debt payments. It has little or nothing to do with 
legitimate trade. The remedy m this case, as in others, we are 
convinced, is to alter the objective of monetary management. 

Monetary authorities are still obsessed with the idea that stable 
exchanges are vital. The objectives of the monetary management, 
which we would recommend, would be first to raise the mteraal scale 
of commodity prices to such a high level as is foimd necessary to 
restore prosperous industry and trade. This requires, at once, a 
deliberately controlled emergency expansion of the cu^renc3^ The 
second objective follows the achievement of this higher level in prices, 
and that is a future stable price level for general commodities, which 
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willj of course, involve a normal expansionist monetary policy in 
proportion to the normal expansion of industry and trade. The index to 
be watched, in the course of this monetary management, will not be that 
of the exchanges but will be the internal index of wholesale commodity 
prices, which, in the first stage, will rise to the 1924 level or some 
more equitable level and which, in the second stage, will thenceforward 
remain practically stable. With these objectives for internal policy 
of monetary^ management, no power on earth can prevent its con¬ 
summation in the countries that attempt it. Panic inflows or outflows 
of this international liquid capital, will be automatically compensated 
for by internal monetary management. The internal price level and 
the trading position will not be affected. Countries adopting this 
policy will then enjoj^ the only monetarv stability that serves any 
good purpose to industry and trade, namely, a stable internal level of 
commodity prices. Whatever is practicable in stabilizing the exchanges 
will then naturally loUow between all countries whose internal price 
levels are stabilized. 

Decline in International Investment. 

We can deal briefly with this restrictive influence upon trade. 
Why is there a contraction in international lendmg ? Simply for the 
reason that most mdustries and most countries are in a state of 
depression , and, without going into the long chain of reasoning again, 
we again attribute this to the dedme m prices. 

Decline in Confidefice. 

Our politied and financial authorities attribute many of our trading 
difficulties to lack of confidence, but are not at much pains to enquire 
into the reason for this lack of confidence. There is a half suggestion 
that our commercial men are simply lacking the necessary enterprise. 
But what are the tangible facts behind the decline in confidence ? 
Traders when they buy do so in anticipation of selling at a profit. 
They must be reasonably certain that the final consumers not only 
wish to buy more, but can afford to buy more. Confidence is lacking 
because traders, especially those in contact with the actual consumers, 
can see no evidence that the final consumers can afford to buy more. 
Their spending power must be declining if prices are falling. It is the 
obvious, but apparently unavoidable fact that the real impetus to trade 
revival must come from the consumers. But the great masses of 
consumers are at the present time handing over a large part of their 
legitimate spendmg power to the money-lending interest. They must 
continue to do so until such time as a general rise in commodity prices 
reduces the proportion of their debt charges. 

Gold Hoarding. 

The gold standard system is notoriously subject to abuses of the 
available gold supplies. The monetary authorities blame the abuses, 
and as a rule participate in the abuses. But it is the other monetary 
authorities’ abuse that each condemns. We condemn the monetary 
system which leaves itself open to such abuses. If it be sound, it wiU 
not be liable to such abuses that nobody can do an5dhing to prevent 
than. 

The worst abuses inherent to the gold standard system are con¬ 
veniently summed up in the word “ hoarding.” Thare are, however, 
several types of hoardii]^, some excusable and others not. 
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Private hoarding in a primitive condition of societ\ where theie 
are no local banking facilities is a necessity The people have no 
other wa^ of putting their savings by m a liquid form Then in countries 
well piovided with banking facilities the absence of private hoardmg 
IS depei dent upon confidence in the local banki. If the} the banks 
are invrlved with the local industries m seveie depiession the pn\ate 
mdividual loses confidence converts deposits mto gold or gold notes 
and then keeps his savings under his own e} es The fault is not his 
but lies at the dooi of those who ha\ e been responsible for the general 
depression The latest of many outstanding examples has been 
seen in this year s run on the American banks In that country the 
new President has mvoked the law agamst prnate hoardmg and is 
achievmg a great measure of success But onl} an increase m dollar 
commodity prices with consequent trade revival will permanently 
bring to light all private hoards 

Gold hoards in the Federal Reserve Bank should also be subject 
to the President s attention These hoards are just as hurtful as priv ate 
hoards They give confidence it is true to the mone} lending interests 
but they destroy the elements of confidence in the business 
community 

Smee 1929 the Central Bank of France has mcreased its gold 
holdmg fiom £272 000 000 to £649 000 000 The position of the 
pnnapal European Central Banks in relation to this problem of gold 
hoards is shown in the following table — 

GOLD BULLION IN THE PRINCIPAL EUROPE-VN BA.XKS M\RCH 9th 

1933 


(m million pounds sterlmg approximateh) 



1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

England 

181 

121 

142 

liS 

lo2 

Prance* 

649 

60b 

449 

342 

272 

Gennaavf 

3b 

40 

104 

lib 

130 

Spam 

90 

90 

97 

101 

102 

Italy 

63 

61 

j7 

06 

o5 

Netherlands 

80 

72 

37 

36 

31 

Belgium 

7o 

73 

40 

34 

28 

Swntzerland 

89 

63 

26 

22 

19 

Sweden 

11 

11 

13 

14 

13 

Denmark 

7 

8 

10 

10 

10 

Norway 

S 

7 

8 

8 

8 


1 274 

1 1>4 

983 

S 92 

818 


♦ Bank of France as reported in the new form of statement 
t Bank of Germany exclusive of gold held abroad 1 e £1 90o 800 

The Price of Silver 

Another of the more obvious hmdrances to the recovery, of world 
trade and especially in the Near and Far Eastern markets is the 
low price of siher and the fall m the exchange \alue of the tael A 
low valued tael makes our goods too dear 

The English Federation has given \er\ careful considera^tv 
this important question with the result that the foUowmg resolution 
was adopted — 

That we urge upon the Government without prejudice 
to our present position of being off the gold standard the retention 
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of gold and silver in our monetary affairs and the more extensive 
use of silver in the coinage, and urge upon the Government to 
take international action at the earliest possible opportunity 
with a view to increasing the price of silver, which should be 
stabilised at a minimum price of 24 pence to the ounce, and its 
ratio to gold gradually raised to twenty to one.” 

We have also approved of the terms of a resolution on the subject 
adopted by the Silver Association of Great Britain which reads as 
follows :— 

“ The Silver Association, which for the past two years has 
advocated the rehabilitation of silver, welcomes the action taken 
by the United States Congress m empowering the President 
to pursue that policy, and urges H.M. Government to co-operate 
with the American Government in the matter at the forthcoming 
World Economic Conference.” 

Tariffs, Boycotts and Quotas. 

Tariffs, boycotts and quotas, as all forms of the same kind of 
restriction, we lump together. We strongly endorse the resolution 
of our Tariffs Sub-Committee upon these restrictions. No trade, 
we beheve, has suffered more than ours by these direct restrictions. 

It is also true that tariffs comprise one of the links in the chain 
that drags down world prices to lower levels. Creditor countries 
that utilise tariffs to prevent the inflow of goods force the debtors 
to pay in gold. The demand for gold must thereby be artificially 
increased, and more goods must be paid to get the gold. In 
which case the gold price of general commodities must decline in 
that proportion by which the demand for gold is inaeased by the 
tariffs. 

But what are the conditions that lead to the adoption of protective, 
and, m some cases, prohibitive tariffs ? They are certain perfectly 
legitimate excuses for tariffs; as, for example, when a countr}'' wishes 
to help a new industry over the first difficult years of its existence. 
In a world, also, that has not yet found it possible to dispense entirely 
with war, tariffs may be utihsed to estabUsh those industries which, 
in emergency, can be diverted into the production of war materials. 
There are of course other and perhaps better ways of artificially 
stimulatmg these industries; but the tariffs work and are therefore 
excusable. 

In a normally progressing world, however, quite moderate pro¬ 
tective tariffs are, and, on occasion, have proved sufficient to achieve 
the purpose of national security; and, in the known periods of expand¬ 
ing world trade, such tariffs have proved no serious obstacle. 

There is, however, another aspect of the tariff problem, the reasons 
for and causes of which require deeper investigation to ascertain. 
We have an indication of what to look for m this fact, namely, that the 
times of seriously rismg tariffs have always been associated with world 
depressions and with falling prices. The sequence is as follows:— 
We begin with deflation. Rices fall. World trade dedmes. World 
trade is not sufficient to sustam the estabhshed productive equipment 
and personnel of the several mdustnes that compete for world trade. 
Normal healthy competition is di^laced by a ruthless fight for survival. 
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Each native industry seeks to preseive at least its own market for 
itself Declmmg profit and growmg unemployment also makess the 
protection of the home market a national affair This is more especially 
the case when the export trade to the native industry is a comparatn elj 
negligible consideration In this case prohibitive tariff pohc\ is 
unhesitatingly adopted 

As for consumers withm these rising tariff walls they of course 
pay more than they- otherwise would but if the tariffs are imposed 
upon a precipitously downward sliding scale of prices and if wages 
remain comparatively high they have no reason for complaint 

Then we have the case of the country and its mdustries that have 
been largely dependent on their export trade In the early stages of 
depressions in such industries for example as the Lancashire cotton 
industry with its products mainly destined for overseas markets 
protective tariffs are both useless and dangerous They are useless 
because they affect a comparatively small proportion of the goods 
produced 

They are dangerous because they provoke the retahatory pohcy 
of protective tariffs m essential markets abroad ■\\e are then deeply 
impressed with the view 1 e in the early stages of depression that there 
IS little or no sense m trymg to cure one trade restriction bv establishing 
another trade restriction After a prolonged period of chronic world 
depression howevei other considerations become uppermost If as 
was the case m our own country prior to September 1931 monetary 
pohcy places ohr industry under the competitive disability of a seiiously 
overvalued currency as compared with other currencies we are prone 
to alter our minds We slowly realise that this monetary disability 
actually confers on our foreign competitois a competitive advantage 
It IS comparable wath puttmg a tax on our own production and is thus 
the opposite to a protective tariff In such conditions it is possible 
(and we have reahsed the possibihty) for our mdustry almost to be 
driven out of the world market our home market included Accordmg 
to our actual expenence this past dozen y ears it is further possible to 
lose so much of world trade that the home market ceases to be a com 
paratively small consideration Our export trade actually falls below 
the total cotton consumption of our home market In such circum 
stances and especially under extreme provocation by prohibitive 
tariffs raised agamst us m other countnes it is natural that tariff 
retahation becomes uppermost m the mmds of even the strongest 
formei advocates of Free Trade We seek tariff compensation against 
the monetary disability and a gieat Free Trade country such as ours 
IS driven in deqjeration to the tariff rehef And again our home 
consumers have little or no cause to complam because the tariff is 
offset by a dowmward trend of prices 

We axe here classmg prohibitive tariffs among the secondary conse 
quences of trade depression as the results of primary consequence^ 
with deflation very largely responsible We support this view 
by reference to the prolonged penods of monetary depression in the 
19th century when tariffs mvanably lose to prohibitive heights m 
ail self governing countnes As agam substantiating this view we 
would pomt to the fact that all effective trading negotiations between 
countries mvolvmg tariff 1 eductions m the 19th centmy took place 
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in tunes of rising prices. Rising prices gave general relief and expanded 
world trade. Then the abandonment of tarifts occasioned little or no 
anxiety to home industries. Consumption again set the pace for 
production. 

May it not now be likewise true that, in order to realise the objects 
laid down by our Tariffs Sub-Committee, we must agam be helped by 
a rise in general commodity prices ? 

Prospects of Relief on the Gold Standard. 

As in centuries past, so in the 19th century, world relief from 
falling prices was always caused accidentally, namely, by the discovery 
of enormous new resources of the precious metals. With monetary 
facilities based on and limited by the precious metals, no other relief 
was possible. The fundamental defect lay in the policy and system that 
based the money quantity on these precious metals (gold and silver) 
and in all the abuses to which such system is inherently, inevitably, 
and irremediably subject. The same system still obtains, yet it now 
stands as a universally accepted and incontrovertible fact that no such 
accidental relief, as new discoveries of gold, can ever occur again. 
Gold output is on the downward trend, and cannot possibly keep 
the pace which would satisfy the needs of expanding industry and 
trade on the gold standard. There is a faint possibility that abuses 
may be moderated ; and we look mainly to the gold hoarding centres 
to give the lead. But we cannot rely upon them ; and they could give 
no permanent guarantee. 

So we are at last face to face with the fact that we depend for 
survival and reasonable secunty upon the invention of a new system 
of monetary management, which will free civilisation from the 
destructive influences of the variable money unit. We cannot sit and 
wait for another accidental rehef. This is the great problem of our 
time and generation. 

Our fathers, no long distance back, were responsible for the 
Industrial Revolution, which, by scientific discovery and practical 
application through mventions, has made the world capable of 
sustaining a much larger population than now exists in the world, 
and also at a greatly enhanced standard of life. Notwithstanding 
their efforts, we are actually set on the downward course; and 
this we are convinced, is because there has been no corresponding 
revolution in monetary management. The present monetary system 
has no relation to scientific principle. It is both primitive and obsolete. 
Its mherent abuses have root in fundamental human nature, which, 
for practical purposes, cannot be altered. They have root also in an 
inhumane money-lending code, which obstinately insists as being moral 
and just, upon the fuU repayment of debts even though the currency in 
which they .were first expressed doubles and trebles in real value. This 
monetary policy and this debt code are as unreasonable as they are 
unjust; and every country that submits to them asks for trouble, 
and suffers it in fiill measure. 

Professor Siegfried remarked m his papa: for the 15th Cotton 
Congress, “ We are at a crisis of low prices, of a very slow and long 
duration and at “ a crisis of the hquidation of the war which is only 
being felt really to-day" and '* at a movement of the development 
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of the centre of gravity of the economic world.” In this our present 
survey, we have laid particular stress on the first two aspects emphasised 
by him. We are of the opinion that the third will naturally re-adjust 
itself when the first two are remedied. 

Monetary Remedies. 

We, the producers, are the chief sufferers from monetary mis¬ 
management. We have had more than sufficient incentive to research 
and action. Though sadly impoverished, we have still many millions 
of pounds of wealth yet in our keeping. We are, therefore, of the 
opinion that it is well worth our while to spend whatever time and 
whatever expense proves necessary in ensuring rehef. 

We urge upon the members of our Federation that it is time for 
self-help measures on our own part. It may not be for us to decide 
the exact details of sound monetary management; but it is surely 
for us to lay down the fundamental prinaples to which monetary 
pohcy must conform. We must at least understand these principles 
and we would here attempt to enimciate them, at the same time 
asking for your co-operation in more exactly and clearly defining them. 

Elementary Principles of Monetary Control. 

We incline to the view that the following principles are the primary 
essentials of sound monetary management:— 

(а) Control of currency quantity vested in a public authority 
that will ensure fair play for all interests, debtors as well as 
creditors. 

(б) Control of currency quantity to assure an adequate supply 
of both currency and credit to meet the needs of expanding 
industry and trade. 

c) Control of money quantity, in this present emergency state 
of trade dislocation, first, to raise internal prices to such a 
level as will result in an aggregate national money income 
sufficient to meet debt payments, improve the standard of 
life and afford a reasonable profit to industrial and commercial 
enterprise. 

(d) Control of money quantity, subsequent to the emergency 
period, to maintain the generd commodity price level constant. 
The currency should be fixed not in so many grains of gold but 
in a certain quantity of general commodities according to the 
Wholesale Index of Prices. 

ifi) Control of the money quantity so as to keep the internal price 
level constant, with exchange parities left to strike their 
natural level and with the price of gold left to the free inter¬ 
action of supply and demand. 

Conclusion. 

The International Chamber of Commerce has approved of certain 
recommendations for the prompt removal of barriers to ” the restora¬ 
tion of the normal interchange of goods and services,” as among the 
most vital measures required. We subscribe to their view tlmt it 
should be possible for the Monetary and Economic Conference, pending 
more drastic steps towards their oitire abohtion, to obtain an under- 

R 
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taking from Governments not to piomote anv furthei thiotlling 
of mternational trade by these means nor to build such temporal} 
expedients into the permanent structuic of national economic pro 
tectioii We agree also that at the same time such a tempoiaiy 

standstill agreement must not be taken as an excuse foi delating__ 

the essential task ot removing such baniers altogether 

The Lancashire Cotton Industiy figured prominently m mauguiatmg 
and building up the International Federation of Master Cotton Spmneis 
and Manufacturers Associations Our membeis jomed togethei for 
the express purpose of co operating for our mutual benefit But the 
present trade position now threatens the veiy existence of all such 
organisations as ouis Available world trade is far fiom sufficient 
to go round and though we gather together here in an atmosphere 
of perfect good feeling we know that each constituent member away 
from this conference is compelled to take measuies that aie detrimental 
to the weUbemg of other membeis We aie engaged in a crude fight 
for smvi\al and om methods are likewise crude Wc axe pressing 
foi tanfts against one another We aie asking foi subsidies We are 
undei cutting one another at a loss We are thrust into such courses 
(are we not paitly because we ourselves have failed to do anythmg 
effective to restore a leasonable measure of woild trade Our minds 
have been absoibed with efforts to make the best of impossible cir 
cumstances With declmmg world trade each of us has concentrated 
almost entirely upon devismg means to preserve or increase his share 
at the expense of the rest We here and now would suggest that 
concentration on the means of mcreasmg world trade is the only 
satisfactory course In taking so strong a stand upon the need for 
CO operative action for refoim of the monetary system we trust we 
shall bemiderstood to be actuated bv motives for the common as well 
as for our own good 

We concluded our papei at the 15th Congiess m the following 
terms — 

\ sound monetary sjstem conforming to the pimciples 
ot monetaiy science capable of adoption by all comitnes and 
flee from the dangei of the abuses to which the present system is 
subject IS the woild s greatest need 

We feel that if we can achieve this we can achieve evei}tiling 

e shall be at the dawn of a new era farst initiated by a rapid trade 
expansion and then followed by such a steady rate of progress as 
we have ne\er before experienced If we cannot achieve this then 
we feai that we can achieve httle or nothmg The problems of other 
trade restrictions may prove insupeiable We sh^ be left at the 
mercy of gold hoardeis and at the mercy of monetary authorities 
who have unquestionabl} httle consideiation for the advancement 
of industry and foi the peace and progress of our several countries 
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Effects of Futures Trading upon the 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn Markets. 


Pa-per by Dr 4 B C 0 \ Director of the Bureau of Bu ness 
Research Austin Uni ersi^j. Te for tf Intcri alional 
Cotton Congre^'\ it Prague June iq^-j 


T rading m cotton futures IS a highlj specializ'^d method of 
dealing in cotton \ allies These values are measured in terms 
of a particular grade and staple length as the base of the 
contract such as middling in but m every cast the seller of the 
contiact has the privilege of delivering other grades and staple 
lengths on his contract at their commeicial premiums aboie or 
discounts below the contract quality The cotton futu ts contract 
is thus designed to enable the trader to deal readih and safeh in 
cotton price le^els or lalue^ These characteristics of the contract 
maJke it liquid and thus readil} responsi\e to all influences alcu 
lated to aflect the value of cotton 

Trading m cotton futures contracts mist not be confi'=ed in 
an} \va} with trading in contracts for foil ard delner’i of cotton 
The latter is a spot cotton contract It spcci6es specific qualities 
of cotton without pmileges of substitution at the time of deliveri 
without the consent of the bu}er These trade are made in the 
spot markets and prices are fixed in terms of futures In other 
woids if on March 2j John Doe bu}s one Octol er New ork con 
tract at 6 55 cents that is a trade in futures On the other hand 
if on March 23 Henn Roe in Boston buys 100 bales of in 
cotton from John Doe at no points on Octobei New ^oik n 
bill er s call for deliver} in October that is a spot cotton contiact 

Spot cotton trades are made with the fuU intent of deli\er} md 
receipt of the specific description of cotton The futuies trades are 
made m the mam either for the purpose of hedging or tor specula 
tion and if the markets function properly the best mterests of both 
the traders and the public are best sened by rT setting transactions 
in the settlement of contracts rather than 3 the delneu o,nd 
receipt of cotton called for m the contracts 4 . cotton merchant 
e g buys cotton in the rush of the harvest season for which he nas 
no immediate outlet He protects himself h\ selling contracts for 
future delivery against the purchased cotton to preient speculation 
It IS his business to class that cotton and fiind a buyer for it 
Normally he sells the cotton to some spinner or foreign merchant 
importer and at the time the price is fixed he removes the hedge 
made in the futures market b'v buying contracts equal to the number 
of bales sold and on which the price is being fixed It would be 
extremely uneconomical if the merchant because of being squeezed 
had to deliver his cotton on his futures contracts and then 
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re-purchase it. Frequently the cotton would have to be re-dassed 
and always re-grouped. Moreover, all the expense of delivery 
would count for naught in merchandising the cotton to spinners. 

It IS even more uneconomical for the spmner to be forced to 
take delivery on futures contracts used as hedges of yam sales 
because he has little or no chance of getting the exact quality of 
cotton he requires. He would find himself m the cotton merchan¬ 
dising business. 

There are only eight cotton futures markets in the world; three 
of these—New York, New Orleans and Chicago—are in the United 
States of America; three are in Europe—^Liverpool, Le Havre and 
Bremen; one in Bombay, and the other is in Alexandria. 

Components of the Price of Cotton. 

The price of any specific description of cotton to be delivered 
at a particular place and time, under specified delivery and settle¬ 
ment terms is made up of three parts. The first and most important 
is the price level; the second is the basis; and the third is Made and 
staple differences. The first one of these, the price leva, is made 
by the trades in the futures markets. The futures markets are, 
for reasons already mentioned, the clearing houses for information, 
and the trades based on that information establish the price of 
futures contracts. 

The “ basis ” may be defined as the relationship between the 
price of futures contracts in a named market and specified motnth 
of delivery and the price of the particular quality of spot cotton 
of the description used as the base of the futures sold under specific 
delivery terms. For example, a merchant in Houston, Texas, may 
offer on March 23, 100 bales of M. |-in. cotton at 125 “on” 
October New^ York, f.o.b. Boston, buyer’s call, last half of 
September shipment settlement to be made according to New 
England mill rules. In this transaction the basis is 125 “ on.” 

The price of the basis is made in the spot markets. Technically 
the basis as a separate part of the total price of cotton dates from 
the establishment of cotton futures markets. The practice of selling 
cotton for forward delivery on call, especially since the World War, 
has given special prominence to basis as a part of the price of cotton. 

The premiums for grades and staples better than those of the 
base of the futures contract and the discounts for the grades and 
staples poorer than those of the contract are made in the centralising 
or big spot cotton markets. 

If cotton futures markets function as they should and usually 
do, the price of futures contracts represent the predominance of 
opinion as to the value of cotton. Total volume of cotton deter¬ 
mines the price level for cotton. Change in total supply of cotton 
and the demand for it are the factors which cause changes in cotton 
price levels. These demand and supply forces are evaluated in the 
futures markets insofar as cotton is concerned. Thus a change in 
the volum&of supply makes itself felt in the futures markets through 
a change in the volume of hedges or in speculation. Likewise, a 
change in the volume of demand manifests itself in the futures 
market in the same way. 
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The futures markets are more volatile than the spot markets 
They not only move up and down more readily but their ability to 
expand and contract in terms of volume is equallv as significant 
This elasticity in the futures markets is due to tl e concentration of 
a large volume into a few markets, and more especially because most 
of the speculation centres in them A very large prospective crop 
finds its way into the market long before the cotton is actually 
harvested The decline in the price of cotton futures contracts 
ahead of the actual mo\ement of a large crop of cotton tends to 
prevent the accumulations of evcessne supnbes by broadening the 
outlets for cotton by starting it into heavier consumption quicker 
than would otherwise be the case 

Trading in futures establishes the price level for raw cotton 
The price level for cotton means the price of cotton relative to the 
price of other things or the buying power of cotton In the mam, 
changes in this price level are the result of changes in supph of 
cotton itself in changes in demand and in changes in the value of 
money In fact, statistical calculations demonstrate that over 
go per cent of the change in price on an average is traceable to 
one or all of these three factors They are evaluated for cotton 
by trading in cotton futures markets Trading in cotton futures 
affects the cotton and yam marketis by establishing the price le\el 
for raw cotton 

As already pointed out, the spread between what the spinner 
pays for a specific description of cotton at a specified place and 
time IS made up of two parts one is called the “ basis and the 
other is the ** price paid for grade and staple differences above or 
below the basis of the futures contract ” 

The price of the basis on raw cotton is made m the centrahzmg 
or big si^t market It is made up of costs and profit Costs may 
be subdivided mto four parts as (0 direct costs such as freight, 
compression, weighmg, a certain amount of interest, and other 
costs necessary in moving cotton from its present location to a 
specified point of delivery, (2) carrying costs which consist of 
mterest, storage and insurance, (3) overhead costs such as salaries, 
office rent, stationery, telephone, telegraph, cable charges, and 
other similar costs, (4; a sufficient profit to cover unmsurable risks 
Given the locations of the seller s market and the buyer’s market, 
the spread between the price of cotton in the consumer’s market and 
the seller’s market or the spread between the price of futures, and the 
price of spots in either market can be calculated fairly exactly on an 
average The buyer who knows these costs is certainly in a position 
to know when he is gettmg a cheap basis 

Tradmg in futures contracts affects the basis onlv to the extent 
that the price of futures contracts can be forced by manipulation or 
otherwise out of line with true values If the price of contracts is 
squeezed up, as occurred in Amencan cotton futures markets in the 
spnng of igso, the merchant’s buying basis based on futures widens 
and his sellmg basis narrows The total spread between the price 
of cotton in the merchant’s market and the price in the spinner s 
market may remain exactly the same The owner of the basis 
stands to lose at such times whether be be merchant or spinner 

Price differences for different grades and staple lengths are 
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matters of the supply and demand for the different grades and 
staples The proportions of the different grades in a crop ar 
deteimined almost entiiely by the weathei at Lht time of harvest 
Causes of variations in staple lengths are much more numerous 
The principal causes are the variety of cotton planted, the amount 
of rainlall if cotton is lain giown the quality of the soil and tht 
length of the growing season On the side of demand the shifts are 
not so pronounced, but changes in quality of goods demanded may 
change relative values of different grades and staple lengths to the 
spinners An outstanding example of this change is the substi¬ 
tution of medium and short-staple cotton for long staple cotton in 
the making of automobile tyres 

The difference petween the spinning wastes of the different 
grades of cotton account for the larger part of the difference in 
value between the different grades The difference in the value of 
the different staple lengths is measured largely bv the difference in 
the counts of yarn they will spin 

Cotton yarn puces are governed largch bv the price of cotton 
in the sense that cotton puces move more quickly than the yarn 
prices On an average yarn prices are related to cotton prices in 
terms of cost of manufacture Thus the spinner has four elements 
to take account of in bargaining for the sale of his yarn The first 
IS his own cost of manufacture, the second is the puce level of 
cotton or the price of futures contracts the third is the basis and 
the fourth, grade and staple differences fri the quality of cotton 
required In most cases the last two are quoted by the cotton 
merchant to the spinner as one item The spinner in Boston, e g 
is accustomed to having the merchant quote him, let us sa-^ 
S M i ^ in cotton at a named number of points “ on ” New Yoik 
In this case the merchant’s basis foi cotton fob Boston on M I in 
might be let us say lOO “ on ” May New York and liis basis on 
S M I I’-o in might be 175 on May New York 

This more or less fixed relation between the puce of law cotton 
and the price of yarn makes changes in the relationship one of the 
1 est forecasters of cotton price changes available If, lor example, 
the price of cotton moves up considerably and spinners arc not able 
to advance the price of yam a proportionate amount, it is strong 
evidence that the price of cotton will decline On the otliei hand 
if the spiniieis are able to advance the price of varn because of a 
lieavv demand it means that there will follow a stiffening of cotton 
prices Trading m cotton futures affects the cotton yam market to 
the extent that it makes the price level for raw cotton, and may 
affect the basis for raw cotton if for any reason the price tslablishc d 
does not represent the true value of cotton 
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Effects of Futures Trading in Cotton on the 
Raw Cotton and Cotton Goods Markets, 


By GEORGE R. SIEDENBURG, of Hubbard Bros. & Co., 
Representative of the Nci& York Cotton Exchange, 


A DISCUSSION on the effects of futures trading in cotton upon 
the raw cotton and cotton goods markets is particularly timely. 
A striking demonstration was given in the United States only a 
few months ago of the conditions which would prevail if theie were 
no futures exchanges in the cotton industry. I refer to the closing 
of the American cotton exchanges during the bank holiday, extending 
from March 4 to March 15. To be sure, trading in cotton futmes con¬ 
tinued dming that period on the exchanges of Europe and the Orient, 
but since dollar exchange transactions were suspended it was impossible 
to interpret prices at Liverpool, Alexandria, Bombay or elsewhere in 
terms of American cents. 

* 

In the raw cotton trade, the closing of the Amciican exchanges 
was immediately followed by an almost complete suspension of buying 
and selling opeiations by laige and small merchants all over the 
country. Foitunately, tins occuricd at a time ol the yeai when 
producers and othei hist hands had alread3’ disposed of the bulk of 
the new crop, and so the virtual suspension of buying was much less 
serious from the standpoint of growers and small country merchants 
than if it had taken place in the midst of the marketing season a few 
months earlier. The most serious consequence was from the stand¬ 
point of the spinner. The spinner immediately found himself without 
any reliable basis of knowledge as to cotton prices, and deprived of 
means of immediately covering forward sales of goods by purchases 
of forward commitments of the raw materia I at fixed prices. Mill 
men found themselves at the mercy of wild lluctuations and still 
wilder rumours with respect to what cotton was actually worth. 

The day when exchanges were closed, President Roosevelt delivered 
his inaugural address, in wliich he relcrred to the need of "an adequate 
but sound currency." This statemcnl by the President, together with 
the national banking moratorium, led many people to jump to the 
conclusion that the country was in for inflation via currency deprecia¬ 
tion. This was immediately followed by reports that cotton had sold 
up to a basis of 8.50 cents for middling seven-eighths inch cotton, as 
compared with about 6.25 cents when the exchanges were closed. 
The fact that sales were made on the 8.50 cent level was readily veri¬ 
fied, but, with the exchanges closed, there was no way of ascertaining 
whether these sales were to be regarded as isolated transactions or as 
the suddenly revised consensus of world market opinion. In other 
words, the trade was completely at sea as to what interpretation to put 
on this reported advance. It was soon found, however, that it was of 
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a most temporary and artificial character, since it was discovered 
that there were wide spreads between bid and asked prices at the 
same time, and wide fluctuations in the prices at which actual trade 
took place. Within a day or two, the generally reported price was 
down to about 7.25 to 7.50 cents. 

When the exchanges closed, large and small merchants immediately 
widened the spread between their bids and their oflerings on a fixed 
price basis, since, being unable to hedge, they incurred risks which no 
one could measure. Business was practically halted, as their bid 
prices were below the levels at which most first hands would sell and their 
asked prices were above levels which most spinners would pay. They 
continued to make offerings to spinners in terms of points on futures 
contracts on the exchange, but since there was no trading in futures, 
spinners could not convert these basis prices into fixed prices. These 
conditions resulted in an extraordinarily wide margin between the 
prices received by first hands and those paid by spinners on the limited 
amount of business transacted. 

Meanwhile, cotton goods markets went through a hectic experience 
of the sort which sound merchants do not relish. When it was rumoured^ 
in the goods trade that cotton had soared more than 200 points, a* 
strong demand arose for certain classes of cotton fabrics, and these 
goods likewise jumped by the equivalent of about two cents a pound. 
This demand'was largely speculative, since most of the conservative 
merchants realized how undependable the reports of cotton prices 
had become with the trade disorganized by the closing of the exchanges 
and with the temporary elimination of the great central markets. The 
sharp uplift in cloth prices was profitable to a few operators who 
managed to get in and out again quickly enough, but it brought losses 
to other traders who were not so nimble, for the cloth market soon 
broke again and no small portion of the goods which had been bought 
on the advance was re-offered for sale and these re-offerings depreciated 
prices on new transactions. Fortunately, the turnover of goods on this 
short-lived bulge was comparatively small and was Ihnited mostly to 
goods in stock, for otherwise the aftermath would have been most 
disastrous. 

Most merchants who were accustomed to follow the principle of 
operating on a reasonably safe basis, with a view to sound profits over 
a long period rather than quick and easy gains, sold goods in only very 
limited volume while the exchanges were closed, except goods 
out of stock, since it was almost impossible to cover their sales of 
goods immediately by purchases of the raw material at prices which 
they knew to be truly competitive. They found variations of 75 to 100 
points in asked prices for spot cotton in ^erent parts of the South 
at practically the same time. Instead of being able to ascertain the cost 
of their raw material by a local telephone call to their broker, they found 
it necessary to canvass many points in the South, and until they had 
done so they could not be sure of obtaining the amount of raw material 
which they needed at prices which would leave them a manufacturing 
margin. Lacking a dependable basis for judging cotton values, and 
facing uncertainties as to what they would have to pay for cotton to 
cover their doth sales, they added substantial amounts to their asked 
prices for goods to cover the added rides involved in the business, 
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It will be agreed needless to say that business in raw cotton and 
cotton goods during the period in question was handicapped not only 
by the closing of the cotton exchanges but also by the closing of the 
banks and it would be unreasonable to attribute the virtual halting of 
trade in the cotton and cloth markets entuely to the lack ot futuies 
trading facilities It may also be readily admitted that the growing 
merchandizing and consumption ol cotton would not come to an 
end if there were no futui es exchanges But the closing of the exchanges 
dunng the eleven days m question costly though it was in lost busi¬ 
ness and disruption of piiccs served a most useful puipose by showing 
how much more hazardous more erratic and more costly would be 
the merchandizmg of cotton if theie were no exchanges foi an mdefinite 
period and how greatly all who are interested in cotton from growers 
to distributors of cotton goods benefit fiom the functionmg of the 
futures exchanges m facilitating the free flow of trade The exchanges 
were not closed long enough to show what would be the full effects of 
the lack of them but the eleven days of closure were sufficient to bring 
forth a tremendous demand for their reopenmg 

The experience of the raw cotton and cotton goods trade durmg 
the eleven days when the exchanges were closed confirmed the generally 
accepted behefs as to the effects of futures trading on the cotton and 
cotton cloth markets It showed beyond contradiction that the 
cotton exchanges by recordmg a publicly known price for a basic 
description of cotton based on supply and demand forces from all 
over the world exert a poweiful influence in reducing the spread 
between puces m different parts of the trade at any given time It 
brought to the worlds attention the fact that the merchants who 
finance and store cotton from the time when it leaves the grower to the 
time when it is taken over by the spmnei cannot assume the risks 
mvolved m buying and seUing cotton on a fixed price basis so long as 
they are organized as at present It immediately bi ought clear cut 
evidence that if there were no futuies markets and cotton meichants 
and cotton spmners were obhged to assume the risks m operatmg on 
a fixed pnee basis without the protection of hedges m the form of 
futures contracts they would demand and would have to have wider 
margins to cover the great increase in risks thus widenmg the spiead 
between the puce which the cotton giowei leceives for therawmatcnal 
and the price which the consumer of cloth pa>& for the manufactmed 
pioduct 

The estabhshment of a practically uniform pnee foi cotton thiough 
the concentration of buying and sellmg on the cotton exchanges and 
by the conducting of trade by open outcry on those exchanges is one of 
the most obvious effects of futures tradmg m the staple It will surely 
be agreed that uniformity of prices at any given time is most desirable 
from the standpomt of everyone in the trade It gives greater assurance 
to the grower that he will obtam the full market value for his product 
It reduces a form of speculation which would serve no useful purpose 
It puts spinners on a more even footmg as to the prices which they pay 
for their raw material It enables spinners and weavers to make more 
exact calculations of the margm between costs of raw material and 
sellmg pnees for manufactured goods If there were wide variations 
m paces from one point to anothei for the same descnption of cotton 
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and at the same time, mercliants and spinneis would have to keep 
continuously in touch with many more points of supply than at 
pi esent to make sure that they obtained their requirements at minimum 
levels. 

In the absence of world markets as repiesented by the exchanges 
even a small demand concentrated at a point of still more limited 
supply could result in sales prices well above the generally prevailing 
level, while even small offerings concentrated at points of still more 
limited demand could result in prices well below that level. Buyers 
and sellers would have to be constantly on their guard against being 
misled by reports which implied that the general level of cotton 
values had changed but which were based on only isolated transactions 
in negligible quantities. Growers, merchants and consumers of cotton 
are so accustomed to being able to ascertain the value of cotton in 
all markets of the world by simply telephoning to a local broker or 
by consulting the daily paper, thereby obtaining with minimum of 
ettort the quotations publicly established by world supply and world 
demand on the futures exchanges, that they do not realize the tre¬ 
mendous service rendered by the exchanges in keeping cotton prices 
unifoim. 

The elimination of major price risks in the handling of cotton is 
another effect of futures trading wliich is of profound importance to 
the entire cotton trade. By being able to hedge their holdings and 
commitments, merchants and spinners can eliminate from theii 
operations all price lisks except those relatively small ones involved 
in the “ basis.” When conditions are such that they wish to take a 
position in the market they can do so, but when they do not wish to take 
speculative risks they can avoid them. Without futures exchanges 
they would have to be speculators practically all of the time, regard¬ 
less of conditions and prospects. To be sure, spinners and weavers 
could largely protect themselves by buying their raw material only 
as they sold their goods, but I do not need to tell you gentlemen how 
dif&cult it would be to operate at all times on that basis. Those of 
you who are located at a distance from sources of supply could not 
keep hedged stocks of the raw material on hand in times of slow yarn 
and cloth markets, to put you in a position to meet a sudden demand 
for quick deliveries of your product. You would have to run your 
plants by fits and starts as yam and cloth buyers came in or withdrew 
from the market. 

It is common knowledge that cotton shippers operating on a 
hedged basis consider that they do extremely well if they average a 
net profit of one-fifth of a cent a pound or Si a bale, but such a margin 
would be simply out of the question if they had to operate unhedged 
and thereby assume the risks of price fluctuations of many times that 
amount. Merchants would find that whereas they can borrow up to 
perhaps 80 or 85 per cent, on hedged holdings, they could not bon ow 
more than about 60 per cent, on unhedged cotton, with the result 
that a given shipper with a given amount of capital could not handle 
more than a small percentage of the number of bales which he handles 
at the present time. This would result in the cost of merchandizing 
the world’s cotton crop being greatly more per bale than it is now, 
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with merchants being able to protect themselves against price risks 
by hedges on the futures exchanges. The lisk of losses to merchants 
and spinners would be incalculably greater than at the present time. 
During these past few years of difficult business conditions, many 
spinners and merchants have been forced out of the running, but I 
leave it to you to visualize how many more would have been forced 
to the wall if they had had to take the losses involved in the decline 
of cotton from 20 cents to 5 cents. 

During the past few years, great attention has been paid to 
merchandizing costs, and the belief has been held that in many lines 
of business there is an unnecessarily wide spread between the prices 
received by producers of raw materials and those paid by consumers 
for manufactured products. It is precisely in solving this problem 
that the futures exchanges render the greatest service to the cotton 
trade and to society at large. It is unquestionably a fact that the 
spread between the prices which cotton growers get for their crops 
and the prices which the general public pays for cotton goods is much 
narrower than it would be if merchants and spinners were not able 
to eliminate price risks in handling cotton through the futures 
exchanges, either by direct hedging or by buying their raw material 
"on call” So long as weather conditions vary from day to day, 
from month to month, and from season to season, and the yield of 
cotton per acre ranges from 135 to 200 lbs., and so long as world 
demand for cotton goods is subject to violent fluctuations, it will be 
impossible for the world’s cotton crops to be distributed without 
terrific speculative risks, and if merchants and spinners had to assume 
these risks they would have to require margins which compensated 
for them. The o ily way yet discovered by which this can be avoided 
is by the system of futures trading, whereby merchants and spinners 
can offset buying risks against selling risks or can transfer them to 
speculatois and investors who will assume the chance of loss because 
of the chance of profit. 

Futures trading has risen to its commanding place in world 
commerce because it renders a highly valuable service to society. It 
helps to assuie fair prices to buycis and selleis. It contributes to a 
smooth flow of industry and a smooth ojiciation of industrial plant.s. 
It permits business to be conducted with less risk of loss. It enables 
small business men with limited capital to handle a much larger 
volume than they could otherwise. It results in iiigher prices to 
producers of raw materials and lower prices to consumers of manu¬ 
factured goods. Surely, an mstitution which does this is one of the 
great servants of mankind. 
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The Effect of Futures Trading upon the 
Cotton and the Cotton Yarn Market. 


Paper presented by Mr. NORMAN L. CAPPEL, PRESIDENT 
OF THE LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, at the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress, Prague, 1933. 


I N submitting this paper, which is written with the purpose of 
showing to the spinning industry the necessity of Cotton Futures 
Markets and the effects which they have on the cotton and cotton 
yam markets, it is in the first place desirable to explain what is meant 
by a " futures market ” and what essentials are necessary before one 
can be brought into existence. 

A market must be a well-established place where buyers and 
sellers can be sure of meeting one another and where they can publicly 
make known the prices at which they are prepared either to buy or 
sell. Moreover, arrangements must be made by which the prices at 
which transactions have been effected are recorded and posted on a 
notice board in order that those interested in trading m a commodity 
may know the current values and be in the closest contact. 

To establish such a market in any particular commodity it is 
necessary that rapid communication should exist between all parts 
of the world in order that everyone interested may be kept informed 
of the latest fluctuations in prices. It should also be noted that a 
“futures” market cannot be established for any form of commodity, 
but only for something which is durable and the value of which is 
sudi, in relation to its weight or bulk, that it can be moved over long 
distances from one market to another without undue loss owing to the 
cost of transport. Moreover it must be capable of being easily sampled 
and graded so that it can be described in a manner which is readily 
understood by all conducting business in connection with it, even though 
they may not actually have seen it. 

Cotton fully satisfies all these requirements, with the result that 
in the course of time the most highly organized markets have been 
estabUshed and in fact the method wmch has grown up of establishing 
world prices has given a lead to the formation of Futures Markets for 
many other world products. 

To understand the reasons for the necessity of a Cotton Futures 
Market, it must be appreciated that cotton is a seasonal crop which 
can only be harvested during a short period of the year and which, 
during its growth, is subjected to weather variations, attacks of insects 
and other hazards which affect its growth both as regards quality and 
quantity, with the result that from time to time wide fluctuations take 
place in price. In addition, a considerable time elapses between 
the growing, merchantmg and the manufacture of cotton goo^; 
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therefore during this interval it is important that all concerned should 
have some method by which they can msure against these fluctuations 
and it IS by the use of the cotton futures contiact that such safeguard 
can be effected 

The actual date when trading commenced m futures is rather 
vague but this system of tradmg developed gradually dunng the 
growth of rapid communication throughout the world which the 
openmg paiagraphs of this paper have shown to be so essential Before 
the Amencan Civil War the largest proportion of the cotton was 
shipped m saibng vessels These ships went to the Southern States 
about the end of the summer each year and waited at the various 
ports imtil they could obtam a full cargo often remammg m port for 
a number of weeks The mformation with regard to the existmg 
pnces of cotton was at that time sent to Europe by mail in sailmg 
ships so that the lack of mformation and the slow movement of the 
commodity balanced one another and the position was not so seiious 
as it might seem 

Business became general after the Civil War in 1865 with the 
result that the position gradually alteied bu5nng orders were sent out 
from Liverpool merchants on behalf of their chents who were to a 
great extent Lancashue spmners before the shippmg season for 
cotton commenced The cotton was still shipped m sailmg ships, 
but the mads moved more rapidly merchants were thus aware of the 
fluctuations which were takmg place m the value of their cotton 
which might still be held up m sailmg ships m southern ports and 
gradually the nsks became unbearable The end of this wai coincided 
with the laying of the Atlantic cable and this more than anythmg 
else lesulted m a revolution m the methods of tradmg in cotton 
Instead of being sold by sample of a specific quality to ariive sales 
were made on description and contiacts were entered into for any 
grade withm certam limits based on middlmg with stipulated differ¬ 
ences for grades above and below that quality In this way the 
importer was able to buy m America by cablmg his offers for Basis 
Middlmg and at the same time effect sales m Liverpool without 
knowing the exact quahty of cotton he had bought 

In the same way due to improvement m world wide telegiaphic 
communciation the spmner m Lancashire found that he also could 
make rapid communication with his chents thus a demand came from 
buyeis for fulfilment of their lequureraents for dehvenes over longer 
periods ahead mordoi however to do this such buyers required some 
protection m regard to the puce of theu raw matenal 

Giadually therefore the practice of bu57mg and sellmg cotton ahead 
developed and the futures contracts both m Liverpool and New York 
were evolved enabhng merchants and spmners alike to cover 01 
hedge themselves agamst the iisk of market fluctuations dm mg the 
long periods in which the cotton was m tiansit 

Under the Cotton Futures contract then deMsed amaigmof two 
months was allowed m the date of dehveiy as the sailmg ship was 
still 111 use and the tune of atnval therefore unccitam This sjstem 
of dcuble month dehvery became so well estabhshed that it was kept 
m force foi many years after the tune when steamers cuned cotton 
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and ill fact only disappeared in Liverpool in 1918 As lime has passed, 
the contract itself has been altered many times, but the basis grade is 
still middling (equal in colour to the universal standaid for American 
cotton and of not less than fair staple) and no cotton of lowei grade 
than low middling universal standard ran be tendered So much for 
tins shoit outline of the history of futures trading, which shows that 
fiom the commencement it was instituted as a protection and insurance 
against rapid fluctuations in values. 

It may be added that until 1902 the quotations lor the various 
months of delivery were made m 64ths of a penny, but at that time the 
system was improved and facilitated by the introduction ol the decimal 
system. At the present time the Liverpool market is unique, as it has 
futures contracts for many different giowths of cotton ; naturally, 
however, the contiact for Amciicaii cotton is the most important, 
but in addition there are separate markets lor tiading in Upper and 
Sakcllaridis Egyptian and Sudan, anothei for East Indian and finally 
for British Empire and other miscellaneous growths. Trading in 
these markets takes place daily from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. (Saturdays 
ro a.m. until noon) , the quotations recorded arc of vital interest to 
all connected with the cotton trade and telegraphed to all parts of the 
world, in some cases being distributed by wireless broadcast three or 
four times each day. 

It may be interesting to note some of the uses to which Futuics 
Contracts are put and the facilities they afford to the various sections 
of the trade. 

In the first place, the producer can safeguard himself by selling 
“ futures ” against his crop during the summei months before he is able 
to move his cotton to the local markets ; he should be caieful, of course, 
not to deal in “ futures” in excess of lus production. In view of the 
fact that the minimum quantity that can be traded in on the American 
Cotton Futures Contract is 100 bales, the small fanner has not 
the same opportunity ol hedging, but he can often ariange with a 
local merchant to buy from him ahead and, by combining small lots 
which he has purchased, the merchant is enabled to sell a hedge ol 
loa bales. 

The large merchant shipper makes contracts throughout the year, 
but buys Futures against each fixed price forward contract that he 
makes. The importer also would find it exceedingly difficult to carry 
on liis business without the use of the futures market and, although by 
hedging such imports by sales of Futures he limits the profit he can 
make, he, at the same time, has a sure protection against violent and 
adverse fluctuations which would have made him run great lisks had he 
been unhedged. In fact, British banks finance the importers of cotton 
on much more favourable terms if they know the cotton is hedged 
with Futures than would otherwise be the case. 

The special reason for this paper, however, is to convince spinners 
of the essential importance of being able to use these markets as a 
form of insurance. Although there are still some spinners who make 
the statement that they never have any interest in the Futures Market, 
it must be pointed out that this statement is entirely incorrect, as in 
reality aU spinners are interested in the Futures Market, although they 
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may never actually sign a "Futures” Contract, owing lo the fact that 
in every contract wliich they make the price is based on "futures ” 
It is well known that the daily enquir3^ from spiiineis is to know 
"how the maiket stands” , by this enquiry the spinnei wishes to 
know the current pi ice of "futuies” and when he receives the infoima- 
tion he is then in a position to know what contract he is prepared to 
make, not only for raw cotton but also m connection with his sale 
of yarn. In this connection it is interesting to note that when the 
new Cotton Exchange was opened in Liverpool in 1906, the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester said: “The Liveipool 
Futures Market has been the success of the whole of the trade in Lanca¬ 
shire. Without a Futures Market they could not have existed.” 
During the War this statement was put to the test when the Liverpool 
Futures Market had to be closed on the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Urgent demands for re-opening were made by the Lancashire spinners 
and the trade generally, who contended that they could not carry on 
their business without this market, and this was fi.nall}’’ effected in 
November 1914. Again, owing to difficulties regarding freight, the 
marker was closed in 1917, but, as the Government realized how 
important it was that it should continue lo function, a special form 
of emergency contract was actually drafted which could be used for 
the time being. 

The market is used by the spinner for covering himself in the 
following ways;— 

He may have purchased several thousand bales of the paiticular 
qualities he usually spins in order to insure his requirements with a 
view to meeting any demand which may develop ; then, at the same 
time as he fixes the price of his purchase, he also sells an equal amount 
of "futures” contracts, thus covering himself against the risk of a 
decline in the price of the raw material before he has been able lo sell 
his yarn. In due course when he makes his yarn contract, he simul- 
taneousty buys in Ins "hedge” in Futures and then, if the price of 
cotton has declined since the tunc of his puicliase, he makes siiliicicnit 
profit on his Futures C<jntract to compensate him for the decline in the 
value ot hib cotton, whereas if piices have iisen he loses on his Futures 
Contiact, but is compensated by the fact that lus cotton was purchased 
at the lowci level In othci words, he can carry a stock ot raw matciial 
and at the same time be rcHcvod of any fuithcr anxiety as to 
fluctuations in its value. 

Again, a spinner or weaver who has made contracts for the sale 
of yarn or cloth for, let us say, a yeox ahead docs not wish to purchase 
all at once the amount of raw material necessary to complete his 
contract, as to do so would lock up too much capital, etc. He there¬ 
fore buys Futures Contracts to cover the weight of cotton or yarn he 
will require and, as he gradually purchases the necessary grades of 
actual cotton to meet his requirements, he reduces the amount of his 
"hedges” accordingly. In this case, if prices have advanced the 
profit on the Futures Contracts will enable him to buy the higher priced 
actual cotton, whereas if prices have gone down he loses on ms Futures 
Contracts but is able to purchase the actual cotton at the lower level. 
In this way he is covered whichever way prices move and thus the 
value of the futures market is provea, as it enables spinners to book 
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contracts ahead with the minimum of expense and the maximum of 
security. 

In a number of cases, spinners buy their cotton for delivery ahead 
on " call" terms based on the Futures Market, with the option of 
fixing the price as and when they sell their yam. In such cases it 
is the merchant, who has sold the cotton, who hedges it on behalf of 
the spinner by selling futures. This method of doing business is used 
very extensively by spinners and is only made possible by the existence 
of the futures market. 

A further example of the use of this market is in the event of a 
spinner holding in stock a large amount of manufactured goods and, 
fearing a decline in values before he can dispose of it, he can insure 
against such decline by selling Futures Contracts of the equivalent 
weight of his stock. As the stock is sold the Futures are bought in and 
a valuable safeguard has thereby been effected during the time the 
goods have had to be kept in stock. 

It will be realized that the price of spot cotton and "futures" varies, 
e.g., middling " spot" is always higher than middling " futures." The 
reason is that if middling " futures" is purchased, a variety of grades can 
be delivered against the contract, allowances being made to buyer or 
seller according to whether the cotton delivered is inferior or superior 
to middling. The difference in price between any grade and "futures," 
or the number of points "on" or "off" Futures at which such grades 
are quoted compared to Futures, is known as the "basis." The basis 
varies in accordance with existing conditions governing the supply 
of and the demand for each grade and staple. At times the basis is 
dear and at other times cheap and the spinner, who is able to dis¬ 
criminate correctly .when he buys his cotton, whether the basis is too 
dear or too cheap, can often save himself a considerable sum of money. 

If, for example, a spinner who requires good middling cotton 
considers the basis too dear, he will only buy on the "spot" for 
immediate requirements and, if he has forward sales of yarn, instead 
of bu5dng cotton "on call" he will go "short" of the basis and buy 
" futures." These "futures" will be sold when the basis falls to what 
the spinner considers a reasonable level, when he will cover himself 
by buying good middling at a fixed price. 

If, on the other hand, the spinner considers the basis desirably 
cheap, then he should go " long” of the basis, either by buying the 
particular grade or grades ho requires "on call" for delivery ahead, 
or by buying at a fixed price and selling "futures" as a hedge against 
his purchases. He will fix the price of his cotton or buy in the 
* ‘ futures ’ ’ as and when he makes his yarn contracts; thus, if in the mean¬ 
time, the basis has advanced, he will have saved himself the difference. 
There is no means of insuring against fluctuations in the "basis" or 
points "on" or "off" and consequently the spinner is compelled to 
take a view one way or the other, consequently the spinner who studies 
this problem and makes an intelligent use of the Futures Market in 
connection with the basis prices as outlined above should get his 
cotton cheaper in the long run. 

So far, therefore, this paper has only outlined methods of using 
"futmes" which are entirely nnn-speculative, for the purpose of an 
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effective insurance against the nsk of market fluctuations or an 
assistance to the spinner when he buys a specific grade ot cotton on 
call atpomts on or off Futures Itmust be remembered however 
that there are many means of speculation open to the spinnei without 
having any recouise to the Futures Maikets and spmners often do in 
fact speculate either in makmg pmdiases at fixed prices for specific 
grades of cotton before they have made then yam contiacts or in 
selling yarn ahead without covenng themselves by buying cotton 
It IS only by usmg the Futures Markets and covering themselves that 
such forms of speculation aie avoided 

Nevertheless if there is a desire to speculate the Futures Market 
provides by fai the best means because it is possible to hqmdate open 
contracts at any moment and the charges meurred m making a 
Futures Contract are much lower than speculation m a specific grade 
of cotton or goods which are more costly to finance 

When it IS remembered that not only consumers but planters 
exporters and importers and vanous other middlemen deal in the 
Futures Markets repeatedly for covenng pm poses it wiU be understood 
how vast the trading and how widely these markets aie used and 
how close the difference is between buyers and sellers pnees 
Spinners therefore who beheve that cotton values are too cheap or too 
dear and who wish to take an advantage of the price should not 
hesitate to buy or sell futures m preference to usmg any other method 
of speculation 

At the same tune it must be appreciated that a certain amount of 
speculation is essential to any Futures Market as such speculators 
transactions have the effect of equalizing supply and demand and 
their activities render the fluctuations of price less sudden and abrupt 
than they would otherwise have been They buy when prices would 
appear too cheap and sell when they are too dear m this way they 
help to steady the market and absorb any surplus of contracts or 
supply contracts when temporarily scarce thus playmg a very 
important and necessary part m the smooth worl mg of the market 
In other words the speculator performs a legitunate and useful 
function especially m time of scarcity or over supply At the piesent 
time speculation has been largely 1 illed owmg to general lack of 
confidence and Government mteifeiencc m the commodity markets 
If for mstance the Form Boai dm the Umlcd Slates and the Govern 
ment m Egypt had not taken over large quantities of cotton the low 
price would have attracted speculative and mvestment buying from 
aU parts of the world This would have enabled the surplus to be 
taken care of and as it would have been held m many hands spread 
over a wide area stability would have been given to prices with the 
result that the trade would have gained confidence and consumption 
would have been mcreased As it is a large supply of cotton hdid 
more or less m the control of one hand has hung over the market for 
years Consumption mstead of mcreasmg has steadily decreased 
consumers buying from hand to mouth owmg to lack of confidence 
and feaiing that at any moment large quantities of cotton might be 
thrown on the market 

Of course on vanous occasions there have been abuses of the 
futures markets by speculators horn outside sources but every 

L 
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exchange is opposed to business of this kind and does everything 
possible to discourage its members from such business which might 
result in overtrading. In some cases spinning companies forbid the 
use of “futures” by their directors and in some countries the Gaming 
Act can be pleaded successfully by those who enter into futures 
transactions. It should bo pointed out, however, that by forbidding 
1 he use of “ futures,” speculation in values is encouraged rather than 
avoided. Moreover, all prices of cotton, yarn and cloth are based on 
the price of “ futures,” and without active and broad Futures Markets 
business would be immensely handicapped and made more difficult 
and complex. 

The right to plead the Gaming Act is a matter which has recently 
received considerable attention, with the hope that those countries in 
which this can be done will speedily alter their laws to make actions 
of this kind illegal, it being appreciated that the existing laws were 
made years before tradmg in “ futures ” became so widely recognized 
and so important. Obviously it is wrong that anyone should have 
the right to buy or sell Futures Contracts, which have already been 
proved to be absolutely essential to the cotton trade and, if prices 
move in his favour, he is permitted to take the profit, whereas if they 
move against him he pleads the Gaming Act and leaves his broker 
to bear the loss on his behalf in the Futures Market. Such actions 
damage the interests of all trading concerns in those countries and 
make brokers restrict the amount of credit which they are prepared 
to give to clients, thus causing a serious hindrance to free trading 

Geographically, the Liverpool market is the central market of the 
cotton world, both for the producer and consumer and in this way is 
an international market. It is extremely highly organized, having 
articles and rules which govern all forms of trading. There are official 
forms of contract for trading in “ spot ” cotton, deferred delivery and 
c.i.f. cotton and in addition, as already stated, futures contracts in 
which trading can be effected in the different growths of cotton. 

The latter form of contract provides for delivery of cotton to be 
made within the month specified in the contract and tenders ot 
cotton can be made either on the first or the last day of the month 
or at noon on any Tuesday or Friday during the month, at the option 
of the seller. The weight of cotton tendered against a contract for 
100 bales of American cotton must not be more than 48,000 lbs. and 
the buyer is not required to accept any bale weighing more than 
672 lbs. gross or less than 300 lbs. gross. A total variation in weight 
on the whole contract is permitted up to 1,000 lbs. 

The cotton tendered must be in warehouse in Liverpool and ready 
for immediate delivery, in merchantable condition. The buyer must 
pay for the cotton tendered to him in cash before delivery is made, 
but it will be noted that the contract is a very precise one, closely 
defined and regulated and any slight breach of its terms renders the 
sellar liable not only to penalties under the rules, but also to the risk 
of having the contract invoiced back to him. 

The Liverpool Futures Market is singularly immune from big mani¬ 
pulative operations, due to the large stock of cotton which is always 
held by merchants. In this way it is a safe market in which to hedge 
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and owing to the volume of busmess which is always bang transacted 
open contracts can be hquidated at the current market values 

Taking mto account the existing lates of exchange the brokerage 
in Liverpool charged to persons who are non membeis is extremely 
low as compared to the amount charged in other cotton futures 
markets 

It is hoped that this paper which is necessarily shoit has given 
some idea to cotton spinners of the value of the Futures Coitract and 
how essential its use is to spinners and others connected with the 
trade in ordei to assist in the conduct of then business on safe Imes 

The subject of futures is an absoibmg one on winch a great deal 
more could be written if time and space allowed and it is smeerely 
hoped that any cotton spinners who attend the Spinners Congress 
to be held m Prague who are doubtful on any paiticulai point will 
not hesitate to ask questions on this subject when the representatives 
from the Liverpool Cotton Association will do everythmg they can to 
answer them and make the subject as clear as possible 
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Terms of Payment and of Credits. 


T he International Cotton Committee was requested by the 
International Wool Tesctile Organization to make a study 
upon the question of terms of payment and the limitation of 
credits. A letter requesting information upon these points was 
circulated to all Assoaations, and the following replies are given 
below: — 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

(Allgemeiner Deutscher Textilverband) 

I. Raw Cotton. 

(a) Conditions governing delivery, 

American cotton is mostly bought f.o.w. (free on wagon) Bremen/ 
Bremerhafen, sometimes, however, from the American port c.i.f. 
Branen/Bremerhafen, or lately c.i.f. Gdingen 

With Egyptian cotton delivery is taken direct c.i f. Tneste, 
otherwise f.o.w. Trieste. 

Asiatic and Indian cottons are dealt with principally c.i f 
Triestte, some Indian c.i.f. Hamburg. Some business is done 
through intennediaries f.o.w. Bremen, Hamburg, Trieste. 

Peruvian and other similar cottons are obtained either direct 
c.i.f. Hamburg/Bremen or f.o.w. Hamburg/Bremen. 

(d) Conditions governing fayment. 

Raw cotton is mostly paid for by credits on first-dass London 
or New York banks, runnmg for three to six months from the day 
of ddivery to the spmner’s agent when the contract is f.o.w. Copy 
of invoice and receipt for the shipment of cotton in question are 
attached to the bill. When the contract is c.i.f. a three-montlis’ 
or a 90-days* sight bill is drawn. In most cases at present the 
drafts carmot be cancdled. 

The purchaser of the cotton must pay the seller interest, stamp 
duties, etc., for the three-to-six months* period of the bill. 

Cotton is also sometimes paid for (c i.f. contracts) bv cash 
against documents on arrival at the port of destination; m the case 
of c.i.f. contracts, cash on delivery of the goods to the receiving 
agent of spinner. 

2. Grex AND Finished Yarns. 

Raw and finished yams are dealt with inside Czecho-Slovakia 
according to the conditions laid down by the Association of 
Czecho-Sovakian Cotton Spinners, which are probably known 
to you. It may be mentioned here that in this case the invoices 
fall due (with 2 per cent, cash discount) on the 20th of the month 
following ddivery, or are paid for with a thr^months* bill which 
amounts to the gross amount of the invoice (without discount) plus 
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a surcharge of 2^ per cent of the invoice value The acceptance 
runs from the loth of the month following delivery 

The export of cotton yams is generally earned out by cash 
against documents, with a 2 to 3 per cent discount or by a 30 to 
90 days’ bill, sometimes also by cash before forwarding the goods 
One nrm mentions that the terms of pa3niient observed by com*- 
petitors abroad (120 180 days, or even a sight bill of lading) compd. 
the extension of terms of payment 

3 Cotton Piece Goods 
(i) Grey 
(a) Inland 

Payment is due within 30 to go days (with 2 pra: cent, 
discount), or net, or against a six-months’ bill, in rarer cases, and 
only for large orders, agamst a nmemonths’ bill, from the last 
day of the month on the invoice, or from the date of the same 
Prices are understood to be those for delivery irom the weaving 
establishment The rule seems to be, for accredited customers, 
payment within 30 days from the last day of the month of 
delivery, with a 2 per cent discount 

(J)) Abroad 

A 30-to-6o-day period is usual for payment a 120-day period 
also where the trade is with Austria A large firm which at the 
moment exports very little, however, explains that formerly the 
terms were almost exclusivdy payment withm 30 days from the 
date of the invoice, with 2 per cent cash discount 

Later Information 
Bleached Ex fort 

A firm reports that the following condition* aie in force for 
raw and bleached cotton goods for export to Jugo Slavia —120 to 
180 days net cash To Austria, six months’ acceptances The 
conditions m the home market vary from 2 per cent in 30 days 
to six-months’ acceptances It is to be regietted, however, that 
the conditions m the home market make it very dif&cult for these 
conditions to be adhered to Customers appear to meet their bills 
when convenient to them 

2 Finished 

(a) Inland 

Discount rates of 3 per cent (30 days), 2 per cent (60 days), 
with net payment go days or ddivery agamst a three months’ bill 
are customary Sometimes 3 per cent after go days is given, as 
are also 5 to 8 months* periods without discount Pnees are 
quoted as at weaving establishment 

( 3 ) Abroad 

For exports to Rumama, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
delivery is made agamst documents (3 to 5 per cent discount), to 
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Palestine, Lithuania and South America by documentary bill 
having a period of I20 to i8o days Expoits to Sweden, Norway 
Denmark, I inland Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and Holland 
are mT.de for payment within days (2 per cent discount) 

ihe conditions ol ])aymtnt which were hithtrto customary in 
the exi)ort trade cTnnot be adhered to in many ciscs owing to the 
exchange restrictions now in force in territories important to 
C zecho Slovakia In no case is there any uniformity in the rules 
governing the export of cotton scmi finished and finished goods 
and the same is the case with internal trade 


ENGLAND 

Yarn Exports 2 arms of Payment 

Au<:tna 2\ per cent , 30 days from invoice date 

Bulgaria Three months from sight of documents 

Czechoslovakia 2\ per cent, 30 da>s from invoice date 

Denmark 2\ per cent , 30 days from invoice date or three 
months’ bill at customer s option 

Finland Same as Denmark 

Germany 2\ per cent, 60 days 

Greece Three months from sight of documents 

Holland 2^ per cent , 30 days from invoice date or one month 
at customer’s option 

Noniay Same as Holland 

Poland Eight days after receipt of goods 

Roumama Net cash against documents or 60 days from 
invoice date, or three months’ bill mutuall> agreed upon 

Sweden per cent from invoice date Three months* bill 

Turkey per cent cash against documents, net, three 
months, or sight of draft for four months from invoice date 

Yu go Slavia 5 per cent , cash against documents, or 2\ per 
cent 30 days 

Australia Cash against documents, 60 '90 days* draft against 
acceptance 

Argentine and Brazil 90 days from sight of draft 

Belgium 2\ per cent, 30 days from mvoice date 

Italy 2 per cent, 45 days, 2\ per cent, 30 days, or three 
months, net 
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Cotton Cloth 

Home Markets 

4 per cent cash against invoice 
2\ per cent, 14 days 
I per cent , i month 

E i port Markets 

60 days sight draft with 2\ per cent discount 

It should be mentioned in this respect that the currency 
restrictions are necessarily increased in the length of time the 
credit IS granted 

FRANCE 

Conditions of Sale relating to Piece Goods 

The following conditions apply to all cotton fabrics other than 
those dyed in the piece, bleached or printed in the piece, sold in 
France or Algeria 

A.fter agreement between seller and purchaser the goods are 
sold, either — 

1 3 per cent for cash (i e , payment in 5 days from the date 

of invoice, holidays not included), or 

2 2 per cent, 30 days from date of invoice or 

3 I per cent, 60 days from date of invoice or 

4 Net, 90 days from date of invoice 

Fabrics woven from bleached or dyed yarns are sold payable in 
30 days month or purchase no+ included, with a discount of per 
cent 

In cases wheie payment has been delayed beyond the go days, 
interest must be paid at a rate which in no case is less than that 
of the Bank of France (at present 6) per cent ), increased by l per 
cent (that is, at present 7^ per cent ) 

All invoices are dated from the date on which the goods are 
ready for despatch, without any carrying forward of the date 

Port dues and packing charges are paid by the pujehaser 

After agreement between the parties the fabrics are sold, price 
at the shed, or m the shops of the seller, or at sucli station as serves 
the factory or the shop 

The goods are payable at the address of the seller Payment 
by bill does not constitute a derogation of this rule 

The body competent to settle any disputes arising from the 
execution of contracts made accordmg to these rules will in all 
cases be that of the domicile of the seller 
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C07tditiom of Payment 

Payment is made at the address of the spinner, net^ without 
discount^ at the end of the month of ddlivery, by cheque, transfer or 
bankable paper, goods invoiced on the 25th are paid for in the 
month following Centimes to be paid as a whole 

Advances are discounted, according to the number of days, at 
1 per cent above the discount rate of the Bank of France 

Settlement by accepted bill, by previous consent, including 
charges and interest for delay calculated as indicated in the above 
paragraph, does not constitute derogation of the above conditions 

In the case of default when the bill matures, if there has in the 
meantime been an understanding between the parties, interest must 
be paid at a rate not less than i per cent greater than the official 
rate of the Bank of France If, on the contrary, there has been no 
understanding arrived at, the seller has the right to suspend all 
subsequent d 3 iveries He can also claim interest on the amount 
at the rate of a minimum of 7 per cent 

Note 

The rules of sale for yarns are applicable only to unbleached 
yarns They have been adopted by the majority of firms manu 
factunng yarns in France 

The rules of sale for piece goods only apply to fabrics in^the 
unbleached condition They are adhered to more generally m the 
Eastern region and in Alsace, centres where the weavers usually 
sdl their production in the grey state 

Both for cotton yarns and for piece goods the conditions of 
sale of our group are only applicable to transactions on the home 
market They do not apply to export markets, on which the sellers 
are free to make whatever terms are suitable to themselves 

GERMANY 

South German Cotton Manufacturers 

Condition'!! of Payment 

(rtf) The bill is made out for each consignment The payment 
terms are 60 days net from bill date 

For payments up to the 30th day fiom bill date, 2 per cent cash 
discount with interest, to the amount of 2 per cent above the pro 
vailing State Bank discount late, is granted 

After the 30th day no discount is granted, but for payments 
between the 30th and 60th days an interest of 2 per cent above the 
prevailing State Bank interest rate is granted 

The payment must be made m cash, bank cheque, endorsements 
or post cheque remittances Cheques for banks are credited after 
receipt, banking drafts undei interest deduction at the prevailing 
State Bank discount rate, if the discount is possible by the State 
Bank, otherwise at the prevailing usual bank discount rate under 
reservation of the receipt 
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Discount and expenses are charged to the buyer. Cheques on 
outside places are not accepted as payment. 

Own acceptances are not valid as cash pa3anents and exclude, 
m case of acceptance by the seller, the granting of a cash discount. 

(b) Deductions for postage, remittances and insurance dues are 
inadmissable. 

(c) By complete pa3nnent of due bill amounts, the seller is under 
no obligation for further deliveries. If the buyer is in arrears with 
a payment which is due, then the seller can demand, after due 
notice, cash payments for all ddiveries of goods in resped, of all the 
outstanding ddiveries from all contracts. 

(d) Until full payment has been made, including all other 
claims (by payment with check or draft, up to check—and draft 
redemption), the yarn remains the property of the seller. The 
buyer up to that point is not entitled, without the consent of the 
seller, to mortgage the goods to a third party or ddiver them over 
as security. 

If the yam is re-sold by the buyer before payment is made, 
then the claim of the purchaser is regarded as renounced for pay¬ 
ment of the buying prices. 

Packing. As packing includes the weight of the cases, paper 
wrapping is allowed for rail despatch cases in good condition, they 
are re-accepted by “ paid returns ” within two months. 

The price for the bale packing and the price for the cases, as 
well as the percentage to be paid for use, will be fixed from time to 
time by the spinners’ associations. ^ Open cases which are used for 
yam transport by vehicle locally will be regarded as a loan. The 
compensation for the use of such cases and for cases not returned 
after settlement of the contracts will also be fixed by the local 
spinners’ association. 

Bale packings will not be returned. The net weight of the 
package must amount to 4,480 e^s., and the gross weight is esti¬ 
mated to weigh 10 English lbs. (4,53*) grs.) inclusive of string, lid 
and paper. Deviation in the weight of the single bundles is allowed 
up to 3 per cent, above and below, but the whole consignment 
weighed together must have full weight. 

Tubes. Tubes are reckoned as yarn and are not* returnable. 
Tube tare, in the case of three-cyhnder yarns, is compensated for, 
if it is as above, by 2| per cent, of the net weight. Heavy tubes 
(rabbit spools) arc allowed for against the fixed yarn price, if 
returned in good condition. 

In the case of two-cylmder yarns, the tubes are reckoned as 
yam and are not returnable. The price for Kotzer is 3 per cent, 
higher than for cops. 
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INDIA. 

(Bombay Millowners’ Association'). 

The terms of payment in Bombay for cotton yarn and cloth 
are: — 


Cotton Cloth— 

Grey ... .. ... ... 3 days. 

Bleached and finished ... 5 days. 

Cotton Yarn— 

Grey and bleached .. 3 days. 

Terms oj Payment. 


INDIAN MARKET 


Kind of Cloth 

English cloth imported .— 

Discount 
per cent 

Brokerage 
per cent 

Commission Remarks 

1. Grey 

H 

— 

— — 

2 Bleached, longcloth and mulls 

H 

i 

— Wholesale 

3 11 >1 

4i 


— Retail 

4. Fancy coloured 

4 

— Wholesale 

5. Fancy, coloured 


— 

— RetaR 

6. WooUen .. 

H 

— 

— Wholesale 

7. English, woollen 

Sg 

— 

— Retail 

8 Dhooties 

41 


— Wholesale 

9 Dhooties 

4i 

i 

— Retail 

Note.—There is a *' sahi " of Rs. 

2/- per bale on greys, and Rs. 3 to 4 on others 

Payment to be made within seven dajfS; 
made earlier 

interest to be allowed if payment 

Kind of cloth 

Discount 

Brokerage 

Commission Remarks 

Japanese cloth:— 

per cent. 

per cent 

per cent. 

1. Grey and bleached 

1 

— 


2 . Taffetas .. 

Indian mill-made cloth :— 

H 



Grey 

i 

i 

1 

Bleached, dyed and lancies .. 

1 

i: 

2 

Grey dhooties, 32'b warp and over 

i 

i 

2 — 

Note.—Sdhi: Re. 1 per bale subject to bale being more than 200 lbs.; if less, 
8 annas per bale, 

Payment due withm 16 days. 

Yam:— 

All counts, grey, bleached and 

dyed .. 

— 

1 No Sahi or commission 


ITALY 

Conditions of Sale regarding Cotton Yarnsy compiled by a 
Special Commission of Spinners, etc., and published in an official 
text by the Italian Fascist Association of tne Cotton Industry in 
1928. 

Art. 29. Payment to be effected as a rule direct to the address 
of the sender of the goods. 
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Art 30 The buyer-seller contracts in the yarn business are 
usually governed by the clause “ Conditions laid down by the 
Cotton Institute, ’ ’ which gives contractual force to the rules of said 
Institute as regards terms and methods of pavment, discounts, 
etc In cases where contracts do not embody this clause, or terms 
of payment are not settled otherwise, the rules of Ajt 31 apply 

Art 31 Interest is computed at the current rate of the day, 
and m any case at a rate of not less than 6 per cent per annum 
When contracts do not specify the conditions of payment, it is 
assumed that payments are to be made in cash, 30 days from the 
date of the invoice, the discount being 3J per cent 

Conditions of Sate regarding Cotton Grey Cloth, compiled by 
a Special Commission of the Italian Weaving Industry and 
embodied in the official text of the T^ascist Association of the 
Italian Cotton Industry in 1930 

Art 17 The conditions of payment lun from the date of the 
invoice Invoices bear the date of consignment, which is defined 
in Art II of this text (which reads “ By consimment, if not 
expressly stated otherwise, is implied the date at which the goods 
are placed at the disposal of the customer in the factory, 
independently of the possibility of actually making the consign¬ 
ment ”) 

Art 18 Ihe conditions of payment are usually specified in 
the contract Where not specified, terms are cash 30 days 

Art ig Any discounts contained m the invoices refer to the 
conditions of payment, and do not form part of the price, but 
constitute a premium or bonus conditional on punctuality of pay¬ 
ment Delay in payment deprives the buyer of such discounts 
Such deprivation can be avoided if payment is made within five 
days from maturity 

Art 20 In the case of retarded payment the debtor must 
pay interest usually at the rate which is current, or, if the sdler so 
chooses, at a rate exceeding the official rate of the Bank of Italy by 
I per cent 

Art 21 In the case of a sale against acceptance, the pur¬ 
chaser must restore the bill, duly accepted, within 10 da3''s of 
receipt 

Conditions of %ale of Bleached, Dyed and Printed Goods, 
according to the 1920 text 

Art 13 Payments are made direct to the seller 

Art 14 Unless expressly authorized, these are the conditions 
of payment — 

Cash in 30 days from the date of the invoice 

Payment m cash, without deduction of any discount 

Interest for delay at the current bank rate, and in any 
case at a rate of not less than 0 per cent per annum 

Any bills which the creditor may be disposed to take in pay¬ 
ment will be discounted at the current bank rate, or, at a rate 
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greater by i per cent, than the current official rate of the Bank 
of Italy, and the debtor is debited with the cJiarges made for 
encashment. 

Art. 15, The debtor who does not make payment within 
10 days of maturity, besides having to pay interest for the delay, 
incurs the loss of any discounts to which he was entitled. 

Conditions of Sah and Payments for Cotton and Mixture 
Fabrics at Home and in the Colonies (agreement signed May 31, 
1932, at Milan). 

Art. I. Every contract of sale concerning piece goods entered 
into by firms represented in the F.S.F. dell.I., C.I. and the Ass. 
It. Ease, degli Ind. Cot. must indicate the quantity, t3rpe and 
quality of the goods and the actual price. 

The following are absolutely forbidden : Deposit accounts in 
any shape or form, sales with no specification as to the price, or 
against reference, the adjournment of prices, and the rendering of 
goods at the end of the season. 

Art. 2 Every contract must state the cash discount, the 
delivery date and the maximum delay ^ed for payment, sajnng 
besides if this is to be made in cash, against acceptance, or against 
draft. In the case of payment against acceptance the seller must 
attach to the invoice the bill reguiring return with the signature of 
the purchaser within the time fixed by the contract, and in any 
case within 30 days. 

In the case of payment against draft, this has to be previously 
authorized in the contract. 

Art. 3. The invoice must not carry a date later than the day 
of consigfUment of the goods or before! the day on which the goods 
themselves are ready packed at the disposal of the chent. 

Art. 4. It IS allowed to group invoices from every 10 days and 
to give them as expiring from the loth, 20th or last day of the 
month. 

Art. 5. From the date of the invoice, or from that of the 
group, or from expiry according to Arts. 3 and 4, there must not 
be a delay of more than 120 da3rsi^pen, or 180 days against 
acceptance or authorized draft (for bleached and coloured goods) 
and go days and 120 days respectively for grey goods. 

Art. 7. All goods free factory. 

Art. 8. Gives the amount of the interest. 

« 

Art. 10. It is not permissible to delay payment, save in 
exceptional cases where strict adherence is not insisted on by the 
seller. He may then grant a delay. When the requested delay 
does not go beyond four months from the date of the invoice for 
bleached and coloured goods, and three months for grey goods, it 
may be allowed, otherwise the delay may be grated against 
acceptance or authorized draft. In any case, the client bears the 
charges for interest at a rate greater by 2 per cent, per annum than 
the current official rate. The client bears the charges for mterest. 
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In no case can payment be pioroe^ed for a longer period than two 
months, and must not exceea together with the preceding 
arrears, the maximum hxed in Art 5, le , 180 days from the date 
of invoice for bleached and coloured goods, and 120 days for 
greys, except in certain cases 

NORWAY 

(De Norske Bomuldsvarefabrikers Forening) 

TAe Sales Conditions for Cotton Goods are in Norway chiefly 
cash 30 days after date of invoice or immediate cash on receipt of 
goods In certain cases a credit of three months is allowed How 
ever efforts are made with a view to reduang the credits as much 
as possible 

SWITZERLAND 

(SCHWEIZERISCHER SPINNER ZWIRNER UNO WEBER - VeREIN) 
Raw Cotton— 

American 90 days sight or cash against documents 
« Egyptian Three months’ bank re-imbuisement 

Yams 4 per cent , 30 days 

Piece Goods 2 per cent , 30 days 

Fine Piece Goods 3 per cent end of month 
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The Protection of Spinners from 
Financial Losses due to Failure of 
Cotton Exporters. 


Frtpared on behalf of the DE NOR^KE BOMULDSYARE 
r ABRIKER^ rORENING Qfonuegtan Cotton Mdh 
\\\ouatiorC) by Mr GABR HOI GAARD Prendent, for 
tfu Into national Cotton Congress^ Prague and Carhl id 

1QS3 


I T will have occurred to all spinners that they are entirely in 
the hands of the cotton exporter He si ips what he likes 
and if he for some special reason finds advantage in shipping 
under weight—bad staple—or low grade the spinner has no means 
or power to control or sample the cotton before it is paid for and 
delivered 

Under ordinary ciicumstances a well known and reliable cotton 
shipper will not risk losing his customers—but if he sees that 
bankruptcy is neai, then the temptation is too gpreat—and he will 
refuse to compensate the spinner whatever should be the verdict of 
the Arbitration Board 

Cases are known of shippers who have operated with perfect 
honesty for a certain period, then they suddenly “ play the 
trick on their customers, and disappear 

The writer has been the victim of such cases—as mentioned 
below—and the Arbitration Board could of course do no more 
than give us an “ allowancewhich we nevei received The case 
was so bad that it ought to have been put before a cnminal couit, 
but was dropped because it would have been necessary for us to have 
been personally represented m the Court in America 

It is quite obvious that under the present economical con 
ditions many shippers will be tempted in the way described The 
writer, therefore, some time ago wrote to the Secretary of the 
Norwegian Association asking whether an3rthing had been done to 
protect the spmners in sucli cases—or if the matter had ever been 
discussed This not being the case, it would be interesting to hear 
the opinion of the members 

Compared with other trades, it must be said that the buyer is 
expected to trust the seller to an unreasonable extent, and the best 
way to safeguard the spinner would be by introducing the practice 
that no cash should be paid the seller before the buyer has sampled 
and weighed the cotton, and the Board of Arbitrators, if necessary, 
had given their verdict 
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It IS possible that this practice is difficult to put into force, on 
account of the banks If, however, the money was in the hands of 
the banks, but not allowed to be handed to the seller before the 
official landing weight and the verdict of the Arbitration Court 
had been made, then there should be no serious difficulty connected 
with the banking problem If for some -special reason the bank 
should desire to advance the money, then the bank would have to 
sample the cotton and see the official weight certificates before the 
cotton was shipped, and then act on their own risk 

The Congress is invited to pass a resolution to be sent to the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Assoaation asking them to put such a 
practice into force If this does not give a satisfactory result there 
IS still another practice which would certainly help the spinner 
This IS to include more details m the bill of lading, in such a way 
that the bank is forced to see to it that the invoice and documents 
are written out for the correct grade, staple and quahty This 
procedure has been opposed by the banks in the past, presumably 
tiecause it makes the banks more responsible—and it was argued 
that it would not stop a shipper from falsely invoicing his cotton 
The writer does not agree, it bemg quite obvious that a shipper will 
think twice before he deliberately wntes out false documents and 
presents them to the bank 

If it should prove impossible to obtain a satisfactory solution 
of this problem, then the spinners must look elsewhere for Ihcir 
economic protection It would be of interest to hear what a ffrst- 
class insurance company would charge for coveiing the spinners’ 
risks If most of the spinners in Europe joined in the scheme the 
premium would be very low and the arrangement a paying pro¬ 
position 

Whatever proceduie one should follow, it would be of great 
support if the members would report to the General Secretary of the 
International Cotton Federation all cases of financial losses they 
have had on account of failure of cotton exporters 

The following are a few examples of losses experienced by 
Norwegian firms — 

(0 Invoice, dated March 1, 1024, for lOO bales Underweight 
1,879 lbs , at a value of 'P629 47 

(2) Invoice, dated February 28, 1925, for 100 bales Underweipnt 
8,577 lbs , at a value of $1,919 53 

Through arbitration, the spinner was allowed a rcmuncra 
tionof4d for 46,179 lbs = £76^ i^s 

The shipper in this case cheated the spinner both on the 
weight and on the quality, the cotton delivered being ouite 
unusable Also a Swedish miH co-operatmg with the above- 
mentioned spinner, had a loss of $10,000 on 500 bales 
delivered from the same shipper The shipper was condem led 
to pay tile above amount, with the addition of mterest and 
soliator’s fees However, it has proved impossible to obtam 
the money from the insolvent firm 
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(3) Invoice, dated February 20 and March 12, 1925, for 100 bales 

Underweight 1,69/ lbs , amounting to $411 52 

(4) Invoice, dated April i, 1932, for 50 bales Underweight 

1,257 lbs , amounting to $91 13 

(5) Invoice, dated April 4, 1932, for 50 bales Undeiweight 

872 lbs , amountmg to ^62 35 


(6) Invoice, dated April 7, 1932, for 50 bales Underweight 

656 lbs , amountmg to $47 23 

(7) Invoice, dated Jime 2, 1932, for 100 bales Underweight 

1,152 lbs , amounting to $82 37 


(8) Invoice, dated June 25, 1932, for 100 bales Allowance through 
arbitration, £26 id 
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The Effect of Futures Market on the 

Cotton Industry 


By Herr H WESTLRSCHULTE, Bremen, Member o] the Inter- 
nahonal Chamber oj Commerce, Pans on the occasion of Ih 
Congress of the International Tederaiion of Master Cotton 
Sfinners^ and Manufacturers'* Associations on the yth to the 
loth June, in Prague 


S OME years ago the International Chamber of Commerce 
surveyed the legal position and law court decisions m various 
countries on Futures and gambling The result was the 
decision thoroughly to investigate the importance, functions, and 
also the legal situation of Futures business in commodities This 
led up to the passing of a resolution at the Sixth Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Washington in 1931, m 
which the Chambei, as the outcome of its investigations, fully 
agreed with the utility and necessity of Futures Markets, and con¬ 
sidered that trading in Futures should be legalized It greeted 
with enthusiasm the active assistance of the principal Futures 
Markets of the world in the work of the Committee, and approved 
of the report which had been laid before the Congress on the r 61 e 
of the Futures Markets and their legal position 

When so important a body as the International Chamber of 
Committee considers it necessaiy to take up the question of 
Futures Markets for commodities and the business tiansacted on 
them, surely it will be of great value to the mcmbeis of the Inter 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers 
Associations to learn something of the prinaples and significance 
of Futures business with speaal reference to the Cotton Futures 
Market, although it can hardly be avoided that certain points 
will be touched upon which are already known to readers or 
to those present 

We shall first, in a few words, try to refute the idea that Futures 
Markets in commodities are detrimental rathei than useful, m their 
effects, a view which obtains very wide credence With this obiect 
we have first to establish, m spite of the erroneous opinion often 
put forward to the contrary, thit a Futures Contract is not merely 
a paper contract but a bargain for the delivery of goods stipulated 

M 
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not only must the goods be ready tor delivery during the 
dcliveiy poiiod, but they must also be taken o\tr by the purchaser 
unless the tiansaction has been previously closed out or a transler 
taken place In actuality, more FuLuies Contracts aie filled by 
dehvtry than outside is think To lx suie, as n girds quility 
Ili< uppci and lowci limits which it is permissible to dclivci are less 
accurately specified than m S^iot oi C 1 1 contiacts, which 
contain exactly dtsciibcrl qualities needed foi certain puiposes 
111 Futuics business the limits must be drawn in a fashion which 
permit the seller to avail himself of the possibility of making sure 
of the goods for completing the contract out oi a variety of grades 
of law material, but, on the other hand, the limits must be nairow 
enough to protect the nurchasei from having to take useless goods 
These are the essential requnements of a Futuies Maiket The 
payment of dilTerences in value, unfoitunatcly so often censured, 
which art called for in “ Futures transactions owing to market 
fluctuations caused by market reports crop estimates etc , which 
must be ]iaid daily nr weekly thiough a Clearing House, give*> 
Futures Maikets an especially sound character For this reason 
wild and financially unsound speculations find here a hairier 
elected against them since m the ease of non-payment there follows 
straightway a forcible closing of the contracts open in the Future*; 
Market Thus, the risk is as limited as possilale for all parties, 
qmte the opposite to the case with long term delivery contracts for 
goods of a definitely specified grade or quality where both parties 
must wait for a long peiiod during which there may be heavy 
market fluctuations without knowing whether the counter 
mrty will be able to fulfil his contractual obligations or not 
Do not be led away by the word “differences” or the phrase 
“ business in differences,” to form false conclusions about the 
value of Futures business but let us think of the obvious and great 
advantages which Futures Markets allow I myself, as explained 
at the beginning will content myself by limiting my remarks to the 
individuals composing this Congrtss and to the functions of the 
Cotton Futures Market 

In times of good trade it happens only too often that the 
industry, e g , must make purchases of cotton iti the spring foi 
delivery in the autumn against sales of yarn and cloth, that is to 
say, at a time when the sowing for the ciop out of which these 
delivery obligations will have to be fulfilled has not even been 
staited These requirements of the Cotton trade could not be 
carried out in a safe manner if the resources of the Futuies Market 
were not available, for it alone gives rise to the possibility of 
covering at a time when the producer or farmer, apart from 
exceptions, thinks as httle as our own farmers do of selling his 
crop before he has even sown it In order to draw a practical 
application, the Cotton Futures Markets make it possible for the 
mdustry to make sure of active business a long way ahead, without 
foremg the seller of the cotton to make short sales of cotton, thus 
providing an especial measure of security 

Contrary to what is often thought, it is not the cotton exporter 
or unporter alone who benefits from the “ Futures ” Market, but 
also durmg the manufacture and m the wholesale doth trade, the 
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Futures Markets offer the possibility of protection against price 
fluctuations These are the tiansactions known as hedge 
transactions, which aie possible to day in all stages of the 
manufacture of an article Lspecially for the industry in whicjh, 
from the moment of spinning the law Cotton to the time when 
the aiticlc is finished, a consideiable period of time can frequently 
intervene gieat iisks aic lun in the foim of market fluctuations 
T rcmcmbei in this connection a certain time in the year 1926 for 
example, when in Bremen middling 2& mm spot on September I 
cost over 21] cents, and on Octobei 8 ol the same year, only a 
few weeks later, round about 14'' cents In the revciso fashion 
It went from about 17] cents in the middle of June, IQ27, to 
about 24/ cents at the end of Augpisl that year The great 
fluctuations of the summer and autumn of last year are still in every¬ 
one s memory Unfortunatelv, all branches have not used the 
Futures Markets to the fullest extent, but have drawn con¬ 
clusions with an incomplete knowledge of the economy and necessity 
of Futures Markets Unfortunately, they have theiefore not 
escaped considerable losses in the recent course of business alfairs 
I admit at the start that the Spot prices for cotton, as well as 
for yarn and cloth, do not always run concurrentlj with the ups and 
downs of the cotton market This risk, known as “Basis” or 
‘ Ons ’ m the cotton trade, and also the risk of the “ spinning and 
weaving margins,” cannot always be covered by the Futures 
Market But it is just these latter risks, although rather 
great, that are insignificant in comparison to the fluctuations of the 
Cotton Market itself, and if the risks of the “ ons ’ and of the 
“ spinning and weaving margins ” are sufficient to be classed as 
important, then it is m my view not onlv a necessity, but a duty of 
every manufacturer to ensure against the still greater risk of market 
fluctuations, 1 e , to hold his unsold stock “hedged” on the 
Futures Market, or, in case he cannot secure his leqmrements by 
purchases ahead, he should take security measures in the Futures 
Market 

One heais so often nowadays the objection that in pre-war days 
the manufacturers did business for the most part without Futures 
Markets This view cannot be maintained if a comparison be 
drawn between the fluctuations of pre-war days and with those of 
to-day Formerly, with prices at 12 cents, a dailv fluctuation 
of \ cent was very unusual, whilst to day with cob on at 6 cents such 
fluctuations are quite commonplace The earlier fluctuations could 
perhaps be bridged over by inteimediate profits, but how can this 
be done nowadays when cotton manufacturers, when buying cotton, 
have to reckon not only with J cent, but often with cent 
fluctuations Is it expedient, and does it maintain calcu¬ 
lations, to say that price fluctuations are not excessive? 
They are, and can only be countered by a covering of the 
risk on the Futures Market In close connection with, and of 
great significance with regard to the balancing of prices between 
the various markets, are the straddles, which prevent a position 
from being manipulated one-sidedly, as is possible in maikets 
where there is no opportunity of Future trading 

Having examined the economic significance of the Futures 
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Markets m commodities, I will now indicate a factor in relation 
with these which is of great importance I lefer to the conception 
of the “ speculator ” The view is unfoitunatcly widely held 
to flay tint 1 utiircs Maikets only attiact spccuhtion in the 
mifavomablc sense ot thi woid, that is in the suist of “ gambling ” 
It must be apjircciatcd, howivci, that the spcciilatoi takes on, m 
the market, a part of tlic risk which another person, it may be the 
Cotton dealer or the Cotton manufactuicr, will not undeitake 
Ihcre remains the question whether, in view of this dehmtion of 
the word “ speculation,” it is lustihable that in various countries 
this word IS still used with an unfavourable meaning I must deny 
that speculation is harmful with all possible decisneness, for the 
risk which the speculator undertakes for a third party must be token 
on by the lattei if the speculator be eliminated TLhe iisk of the 
speculator on the Futures Market is considerably more limited than 
the risk undcitaken by an importer, manufactuiei or merchant 
interested in an article, when no Futures Market is at his disposal, 
since the latter must first wait until he can find a counter-party in 
order to close out his longs or cover his shorts, whereas the 
speculator, if he wishes to close out, can imd his ccunter- 
party at any time, owing to the lact that a Futures Market such 
as the Cotton Piitures Market is a broad market I w-.uld nfer 
in this respect to the risks on tobacco as well as on wool, before 
there were Futures Markets for the latter commodity The inter¬ 
vention of the speculator is comparable with an insurance 
transaction, e g , against a fire risk, where the msurei or risk-bearer 
corresponds with the speculator We have only to have the courage 
to look at things clearly, and we shall find that the speculator, by 
taking over the risk, serves not only as a regulator of demand 
and supply, but is even absolutely necessary From another pfunt 
of view too, it would not do to be without the speculator, else 
the market would be too one-sided Suppose it happened that 
the industry, or the cloth merchants, bought e-vtensively in 
anticipation of high prices The consequence would be that right 
down to the Cotton grower everyone would have to covei himself 
against his sales, so that if a buying movement commenced in 
the market in which actually, at the moment, there was not an 
adequate supply of the respective commodity, the coveimg of these 
orders could only result m a strongly ii&mg market The 
speculator steps in here and helps to provide a broad market, since 
he IS always ready to buy when prices fall, or, in the case of 
excessive rises, to sell 

Naturally, one could speak for horns on this subject, and could 
illustrate by many examples I have made it my task, however, 
very briefly, to give a sketch of the importance of the Futures 
Markets m commodities, with special reference to the Cotton Futures 
Market, and I hope in the foregomg to have biought foiward proof 
of the fact that Futures tradmg is necessary for the growth and well¬ 
being of the Cotton mdustry 

The verdict of the International Chambei of Commerce, that 
it IS dangerous for any doubt or uncertainty to exist about the 
legality of Futures transactions entered into at any of the various 
Ftttores Exchanges, is thus of the greatest importance for the Cotton 
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industry since it is for the Cotton industry s good I have at the 
loginning of this address made mention of the resolution taken at 
the Sixth Congress of the Tnteimtional Chambei of Commerce in 
Washington m which resolution the Futures Trading Committee 
was urged amongst otlici things 

1 To work for the freeing of the hutuics Markets of certam 

countries from legal fetters still encumbering them 

2 To follow up all improvements which have beai or could 

be made m Futures Markets 

I therefore beg vou now in the name of the International 
Chamber of Commerce to support by the widest publicity amongst 
yourselves these well meant efforts which will be to the benefit of 
the industry and I know you will have the thanks of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce for every assistance you are able to 
give in this direction Help us to reach the goal we are aiming at in 
this matter in order that the C otton trade may be kept up to date 
and be in line with the developments of modem tiires 


Bremen Afnl 29 1933 
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AUSTRIA. 

Dining the iiast months, conditions in tht spinning establish 
incuts Invi not impiovc d, ind only about 54 ptr cent of the nonnal 
capacity liis been iitili/cd and the fact tnat, in addition, some 
20 per cent of existing spindles has liecn stopped must also be 
taken into icconnt this unjavouidbic situation is to be tiaced to 
abstention on the part of home consumers almost exclusively, smee 
the (xfiorts of yirns 111 the first lour months of the current yeai have 
shown an increase of 6,6Sg q (fiom 9,47^ to 16,167 q ) It seems 
that the increase was due to spoiaclic business and that it is not 
likely to be icjieated, and a dccicase in export figuics is likely to 
come about in the next few months 

As regards cotton weaving, activity iti the vinous establish 
ments has increased slightly in the past three months, and the 
degree of employment can be put at some 60 per cent of capaaty, 
working one shift Imports of cotton yams also declined in the 
past four months, as seen from the following official statistics — 



1912 

19}} 

Rnw cotton 

10S79 

5 989 

Bleached fxbncs 

1 7()2 

SOS 

Dyed labile*! 

1 420 

176 

IHinied fabiKs 

5U 

}42 

Colouud cottons 

2 72} 

1 048 

lolal 

17 ns 

8 460 


However although imports m the first three months of the year 
have declined 50 per cent, as compared with the previous year, the 
position of the weaving establishments has remained unsatisfactory 
This applied especially to prices which, having regard to the sharp 
competition existing between weavers, have not enabled employers 
to cover costs of production This is especially the case with the 
grey goods and staple articles 

The outlook is unfavourable both for weavers and spinners, as 
no signs of mcreased consumption of woven goods are evident 

As regards wages, slight reductions were made m a section of 
the tiade as regards day wages, although the official piece rates 
were mainlamed The extent of these reductions, how(vcr, 
amounts to no more than 4 to 5 pei cent of the total wages paid 
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/ /ii following fs the original report in German — 

Dk Bcsdi iftiguiigslage dci Spinncreicu hat sich wahirnd der 
Ift/kn MonaU nicht {’cbcssoit und ermogliclit cme /ka 
Ausiuit/ujig dci normalen Kapazilil, wobci jedoch 7 u bcruckaich- 
ligonist, (1 iss ausseidcm/ka 20" dcr vorhandi nen Spmdclii still- 
gclof^t Sind Dics( ungunsligc Absat/lagc isl «o gut wio .lus- 
sdilicsslich uiE d is Vcisagen dcs Inlindskonsums /mud /ufuhren 
(h dcr Gciinc\])ort in dcr eisteii 4 klonalcn des laiiff'ti Icn Tehics 
cinc Stcigciung von q ^^^8 q auf 16 167 q erfamcn liat A.l]er 
dings hat cs sidi hicr um Ziifalhgcsch ifte geliinddt, mil acreai 
Wiedcrkchr nichl 7u rcchncm 1st, sodass die Eskport/iffern in den 
koramenden Mona ten voraussiditlich eine fallende Fenden/ auf 
weisen warden 

Baumwollwcberei Dcr Beschaftigungsgrad der Bctrieb^ hat 
sich in den letzten drei Monaten um wcnige Prozente gehoben und 
die dermalige Produktion durfte mit 60% der normalen Kapazitat 
bei einschichtigem Betriebe zu veranscdilagcn sein — Die Einfuhr 
von BaumwoUgeweben war auch m den ersten 4 Monaten des 
laufenden Jahres rucklaufig, was aus den folgenden Ziffern dcr 
amtlichen Importstatistik zu ersehen 1st 



1982 

1988 

Rohe Baumwolle 

10 879 

6 989 

GeblLichte Gewebt 

1 7b2 

606 

Gcfaibte Gewebe 

1 420 

476 

Bediuckte Gewebe 

'>84 

842 

BuEtgewebte Gc^^ebe 

2 728 

J 048 


Zusammen 17 118 8 460 


Obwohl somit der Import im ersten Drittel des Jaliics gegen- 
uber dem Voriahrc um 50 o zuiuckgegangen 1st, 1st die Bt''cbaiti- 
gungsldge der Webereien eine unher le itgende gc bJitben In 
noch hoherem Grade aber gilt dies lur die Preisbildung, die m 
Hinblick auf die verscharfte Konkurrenz der Webereien untercin 
ander die Deckung der Selbstkosten, namentlich bei den rohen 
Geweben und Stapelartikeln unmoglich macht 

Die Aussichten fur die veitere Geschaftsentwicklung sind 
sowohl in dcr Spinnerei, wic in dci Weberei ungunstige, wcil keine 
Anzeichen lur eine Wiederbelebung des Gewcbeverbrauches 
vorliegen 

Was die Arbeiterlohne betnfft, so wurden in cmem Teil der 
Betiiebe Ermassigungen der Akkordsatze unter Aufiechterhahung 
der tarifmassigen Stundenlohne durchgehihrt Das Ausmass 
dieser Lohnkurzimgen durtte aber 4-5% der gesamten Lohn- 
summe nicht erreichen 

BELGIUM. 

During the last two months the nse in the price of cotton, 
due in part to the devalorization of the dollar, brought about a 
slight unprovement in the cotton market It appears, however, 
that a large part of the buyers treated the nse as though it were 
only temporary 

Nevertheless, the rise in prices of yarns has been relatively 
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less than the use in price ot the raw cotton and it still remains 
unfavourable Certain manufactureis have increased then activity 

Owinsf to the flucluaticns in the cost of living, the cotton 
indusUlalists have cancelled last May the increase m wages of 
2[ pci cent winch was granted to the opciativcs in November, 
1932 


The following is the original report in French — 

Au cours des deiniers mois, la hausse des cours du coton — 
compensee d’ailleurs en paitie par la devalorisation du dollar—a 
donne une legtre impulsion au niarche des produits cottonniers 
II '•emble ce{ endant que la plus grande partie de la clientele se 
mehe dc la hausse des cours et soit poitee k crone que celle-ci ets 
passageie 

Quoiquhl cn soit, la hau'ise des pri\. des files est lelativement 
moms importante que ccUe des pnx. du coton brut, ils lestent nette- 
ment defavorablcs 

Certains tisseuis ont pu enregistrei quelque amelioration dc leur 
activite 

les fluctuations du cofit de la vie ont amene les mdustriels 
cotonniers c suppnmer, en mai dernier, 1’augmentation de salaires 
de 2 5% environ accordee aux ouvners en novembre 1932 

{Association Cotonmere de Belgique ) 


CHINA. 

Cotton mills in Shanghai operated at about 70 pei cent of 
capacity during Apiil and early May, but activity increased during 
the latter part of May and early June to from 80 to 85 per cent 
of capacity, according to local trade reports The Shanghai yarn 
market was reported generally dull with stocks increasing, while 
the piece goods market was reported quiet on the whole with stocks 
of goods hght It IS said that the tariff revision has stimulated the 
market for native goods to some extent 

Activity of cotton mills at Hankow was reduced to five days a 
week In Tientsin one mill was reported closed and the rest work¬ 
ing full time, while the mills at Tsingtao put into effect a 13 per 
cent curtailinent beginmng May 21 It is said that some mills at 
Tientsin were making sales at unprofitable prices owmg to their 
need for cash. 

(United States Department of Commerce ) 


ENGLAND. 

The position of the cotton industry shows little change com¬ 
pared with three months ago Approximately spmdles have been 
■working at 70 per cent and looms at 65 per cent of normal capacity 
at mills and sheds which are operating. Many spinning and 
weaving establishments are, however, indefinitely stopped 
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FRANCE. 

During the second half of the month of May and during the first 
few days in June there was a slight improvement in demand but 
Ihis improvement which is seasonal, has not been continued 
PiicLs of yarns and cloths have not followed the increase m price 
of the raw material and remain veiy poor especially in the fino- 
spmning and weaving sections 

At the end of the month of May the activity m the cotton textile 
industry was calculated to be on an average about 72 75 pei cent 
of full capacity, taking into account those establishments com 
pletely stopped, 

rheie has been no alteration m the wages during the second 
quarter 


1OREIGN TRADE 


A —Tmpoits 

1 Cotton yarns 

2 Cotton clothi and other manufactured goods 


1 t O alter 
1133 

Meti c Quintal's 

1 841 
3 660 


B —r \.ports , 

1 Cotton yams total exports 17 612 

Destmations 

Algena French Colonies and Protectorate Countries 3 881 

Foreign markets 18 631 

2 Cotton Cloth and other raannfactuied goods Total Exports 106 732 

Destmations 

Algena French Colonies and Protectorate Countnes 84 991 

Foreign maxlets 20 741 


TAe original report in French foUows — 

On a constate dans la seconde partie du mois de mai et au 
debut du mois de juin une legeie reprise de la demande, mais cette 

E ointe qm est d’aiUeuis saisonniere ne s’est pas revelee durable 
.e pnx n’ont pas suivi la hausse de la matifere premiere et demeureni 
tr6s mauvais, en particuhei en ce qm concame le tissage et les files 
fins 

A la fin du mois de mai I’actmte des manufactures cotonmeies 
pouvait 6tre evaluee en moyenne de 72 a 75 pour cent, compte tenu 
des usmes complfetement arr^tees 

II ne s’est produit au cours du second trimestre aucune modifi 
cation de salaires 


COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


A —Importations 

1 Fils de coton 

2 Tissue de coton et autres articles manufacturds 


ler tnmestre 
1933 

Qmntauc Metnques 


1843 

8,660 
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C OMMLlvCI LX I LRILVR—conhnutd 

ler tnmestie 
puintaux Mctiiqucb 

L\p it tions 

1 J ils dc atm cvpoititioiis tot lies 17 

Dcsim Uciis 

Vljjcuc Colonics fi ni^ uses ct piys ilt, piotootot it 1 8Sl 

JVl Holies cti Hitlers IJ OJl 


2 I issufa dc coton et lutrcs iitides manulactures cxpoitntions 

toUlcs 106 712 

Destinations 

Al^jCiic Colonies Irangdiscs et pays do piotectoiat 84 991 

M iirhcs cti intjCrs 20 741 

{^^yndnat Gcmral dc I lndiii>fric Cotonnnrc Tranqanc') 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Sfct ion 

In the commencentenl ol the second quarto: of ig33 a remark¬ 
able imi)iovement set in as regards the greater part of the spinning 
industi-y Ihts forwaid movement piogressed during May and 
the first half of July in no uncertain manner 

In these circumstances, hrms were gen^^iall^ moie active, extra 
machinery could also be put into commission in certain cases 

Towaids the end of the quarter under review, m certain sections, 
demand tended to become quieter, the present state of the order 
books, however, ensures work for the next few weeks, especially as 
a 1 eduction of yam stocks has taken place 

It IS a general complaint, however, that owing to low-priced 
offers flora foreign quarters, sales are having to be made at unsatis 
factory figures 


Tha onqtfial Gertnan report jollons — 

Mit Bcginn dcs II Quartals 1033 set/tc m einem grosseren Teil 
der Dreiyylmder-Spinncrei einf bemerkenswerte Bolcbung der 
Gesch'iftstatigkeit ein Dicse Bclobung machte sich im vcrlaut 
des Monats Mai und bis zur Mitte des Monats Juni nicht 
uneihebliche Fortschritt.e 

Unter dicsen Umstanden konnte dcr Beschaftigungsgrad der 
Firmen durchweg gehoben werden, teilweise waren auch Neuein- 
stcllungen moghdi 

Gegen Ende des Berichtsquartals wurde in einzelnen Bezirken 
die Nachfrage wieder ruhiger, der gegenwartige Auftragsbestand 
sichert jedo^ den Betneben fur die nadisten Wocheii.und Monate 
im allgeraeinen eine ausreichende Beschaftigung, zumal eine 
Verringerung der Gamlager eingetreten 1st 

In alien Benchten wird aber daruber geklagt, dass die 
Verkaufspreise unter dem Druck der auslandischen Angebote 
immer noch unbefriedigend smd 

{Arbettsausschu<^s der Deutschen Baumwollsptnnerverbande ) 
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Weaving Section 

The holding back on the part of customeis, which lasted until 
the end of the first quarter of 1933, has ha])pily given place to a 
stiong buying movement duimg the second quaiter oC llie year 
Especially during the months of April and May substantial ordcis 
were received, much ensured a grtatei degree of activity in the 
establishments concerned Towards the end of the second quaiter, 
however, a tendency to withhold oiders vas again evident, but 
the present state of ordei books is satisfactory generally, and 
assures works of a satisfactory degree of activity duimg the next 
few months 

Puces lor woven goods have not improved, and aie still unsatis¬ 
factory 


The ioVonjinq is the onqmal Genian report — 

Die Zurucklialtung der Abnehmerschafl, die bis Ende des 
I Quaitals 1933 bestanden hat, hat erfreulicher Weise im Verlante 
des II Quartals 193^ einer starkeren Narhfrage Platz gcmacht 
Es konnten msbesondere in den Monaten April und Mai urafang- 
leiche Auftrage heremgenommen werden, die such cine Verbes- 
serung des Beschaftigungsgrades der einzelnen Werke zur Folge 
hatten Gegen Ende des II Ouartals machte sich wicderum eine 
Zuiuckhaltung in der Eiteilung neuei Aufliage bemerkbar Dei 
vorhandene Auftragsbestand 1st jedoch im allgeraemen befncdi- 
gend und sichert den Werken auch fur die nachsten Monate cine 
ausreichende Beschaftigung 

Die Gewebepreise haben eine kleine Beaserung erfahren, sind 
aber immer noch unbefriedigend 

Oyerein Suddeutscher Laumwolhndustneder ) 


HOLLAND. 

Conditions in the cotton tiade have not much impiovcd since 
the last report 

In the spmnmg-section of the trade the demand for yarns 
IS still unsatisfactory and the competition among spinners is so 
severe that most transactions are below cost price Many mills 
are working short time and especially in nngcops the position is 
very bad 

In the weaving section the export demand remains small and 
the prices quoted are in most cases too high to lead to business 
Most of the export mills are woiking short time and a great 
numbci of looms are stopped For the home tiade the demand 
has somewhat improved, probably on account of the summer 
season, and the firmer prices for cotton, but it is far from certain 
if this will continue 

The general condition in the country is still far from 
satisfactory and so long as the number of unemployed does not 
decrease materially a permanent improvement in the cotton trade 
das not seem probable 
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ITALY. 

After the improvement registered from October, 1932, to March, 
1933, the situation in the Italian cotton industry has remained 
stationary during the second quarter of this year. 

The bliglit setback is to be attributed to the monetary situation 
in America, which has introduced new uncertainty into inter¬ 
national commerce. 

Prices are still on the weak side. Employment is increasing, 
whilst wages are firm. ♦ 

At April 30 exports remained completely stationary as regards 
the preceding year, a diminution in yarn exports being offset by an 
increase in exports of piece goods. 



1932 

1933 

Ydins, Q li 

102,449 

93,763 

Pjece Goods Q li 

106,870 

119,874 


208,319 

213,637 

The following 

is the original Italian version : - 



La situazione dei cotonihei italiani, dopo il miglioramonto veri- 
ficatosi da ottobre 1932 a marzo 1933, si mantenuta stazionana 
durante il secondo tnmestre di quest’ anno. 

II lieve rallentamento^ h da ritenersi come una conseguenza dellc 
vicende moiietarie americane che determinarono nuove incertezze 
nel commercio intemazionale. 

I prezzi sono sempre molto fiacchi. L* occupazione operaia h in 
aumento, mentre i safari sono fermi. 

A1 30 aprile le esportazioni rimang'ono in complesso stazionarie 
rispetto al 1932 e si nota una diminuzione nei filati compensata da 
un aumento nei tessuti. 

1032 1933 

Filati Qli. 102,449 03.763 

Tessuti g.l).. .. 106,870 119,874 

Q li. 208,310 213,637 

(AssociaBtone Italiana Fascista degli Indusiriali Cotonieri.') 

JAPAN. 

Cotton yam production in April amounted to 257,000 bales 
compared with 246,000 for March and 240,000 bales for April, 1932. 
Total production of cotton yam for the nine months of the cotton 
season aggregated 2,170,000 bales compared with 2,058,000 bales 
for the conesponding nine months of 1931-32. Exports of cotton 
cloth for March amounted to 183,000,000 yds., showmg an increase 
over the exports in February amounting to 157,000,000 yards and 
over the exports in March, 1932, amounting to I 48 >ooo,ooo yards. 
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The law controlling export tiade m Japan became effective May 
1 Details legardmg this law are not a\ailn.ble but it is generally 
known that the Government intends to exert some control over 
cxpoits ol certain commodities as the competition among domestic 
manufacturers last year and the laige exports of some products 
resulted in unfavouiable action bv some foreign countiies with 
reference to imports of Japanese goods 

(United States Departnitnt oj Commerce') 


PORTUGAL. 

Cotton mills continued to opeiate at capacity dunng April, and 
stocks were bemg k^t low by orders from the Provinces and 
African Colonies Foreign companies trading m the Colonies 
continue to fill their textile requirements through purchases from 
Portuguese mills ^U S Department of Commerce ) 


SPAIN. 

During the second quarter of the present year no social conflicts 
have arisen to influence tlie situation, but the degree of production, 
at the moment, is on a lower scale Although internal consumption 
has remained stationary, exports have felt the efiect of the external 
situation, especially as regards the currenc}'’ restrictions imposed 
by several nations, those of South Am'‘rica being the prmcipal 
ones This has brought about a diminution of shipments to these 
places 

Thus it IS that industiy, alarmed lest disequilibrium between 
production and consumption (sales) might follow, and that this 
might assume large proportions, called m the Governmental 
Organizations established to deal with such cases, and succeeded 
this time m obtaining an answer to their requests The Govern 
ment has understood how justified were their fears, especially as 
manufacturers’ pnces> experienced no such rise as was hoped for 
in relation to those of raw materials 

The industrial interests concerned recently instituted negotia¬ 
tions between themsehes, in order to seek for a solution with a 
view to reoiganizmg production, but definite agreement has not 
been rcachecT so that we refrain from giving details until we are 
able to know more as to their scope 

i^ssonacion de Pabneantes de Htlados y Tepdos de Algoddn 

en la Cainera, Barcelona ) 


SWITZERLAND 

In consequence of rising cotton puces, demand for yarns and 
fabrics improved during the course of the second quarter of 1933, 
but was not sufficient to bring about an equivalent mciease in 
sellers’ maigins On balance, there was certainly a definite but 
not universal increase in the amount of orders on hand, although 
the exceedingly depressed prices for manufactures experienced no 
improvement to the good of the industry 
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The degree of activity in the spinning and doubling sections 
amounted to from 6=; to 87 per cent.; in the weaving section it was 
from '/i io c;o per cent, of normal, the lowest peicentages being 
registered by the fine sections, the highest by the average and 
coarse sixTiions. Eighty per cent, of the employees woiked 
normally, 20 per cent, w(’re on short time. Wages have not 
chnngeil since the publication of the last report. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN MARCH. APRIL AND MAY. 1933 

Tmi*orts Exports 



Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

y.nins 

(q) 

.'>,,31,')-35 

(Fr) 

2,304,394 

(q) 

6.611-1.3 

(Fr) 

3,081,763 

Woven goods 

13.'I44 28 

7,524,533 

15,295 42 

18.478,700 

Knitted goods .. 

.Sit-23 

790,840 

2,138 00 

4,649.988 


19,273 «« 

10,619,773 

24,044 .ir) 

26.210.4.') 1 


T he original I ext in German runs as follows : — 

Zufolge steigender Baumwoll]ireise besserte sich im Laufe 
des II. Ouartals 1933 Nachfrage nach Garnen urvd Gespinstcn, 
rcichte aber nicht aus, um den Rohstoffaufschlag in vollem Umfang 
dem Kaufer zu liberbinden. Es resultiert per Saldo woM eine 
bescheidene aber nicht durchgehendc Erhbhung des Auftrags- 
bestandes, ohne dass die ausserst gedriickten Fabrikatpreise eine 
Verbesserung zu Gunsten der Industrie erfahren hatten. 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad in Spinnerei und Zwirnerei betrug 
65 bis 87%, in der Web^ei 71 bis qo% der normalen Betriebs- 
kapazitat, wobei die niedrigsten Prozentsatze auf die feine Sektion, 
die hbheren auf die mittelfeine und grobe Fabrikation enlfallen. 
80 Prozent der Bdegsehaft waren normal, 20% bci veikurzter 
Arbeitszeit beschaftigt. 

Die Lohne haben seit der letzten beziiglichcn Publikation keine 
Aendcning erfahren. 

IMPORT UND EXPORT IN DEN MONATEN, MARZ, APRIL, MAX 19.33 

Import Export 




Mcngc 

Welt 

Mengc 

Wert 



(q) 

(Fr) 

(q) 

(Fr) 

Gaxae 

• # 

ML'S-33 

2.304,394 

6,611-13 

3.081.763 

Gewebe ., 


.. 13,444-28 

7,624,633 

15,296-42 

18.478,71)0 

Stickereien 

4 * 

614-23 

790,846 

2.138-00 

4,640,088 



19,273-86 

10,619,773 

24,044-63 

26,210.431 


{Sekweizertseker Sfirmer^ Zwirner und Weber VereinO 
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ALGERIA 

Cotton bowmgs were not maintained in 1932 except by some 
planters in the department of Oran In 1932 only 470 acres were 
sown (of which 450 were in the department of Oran), as against 
4 560 in 1931 and an average of 14,160 for the years 1926 30 
Yield has fallen to 860 centals (180 bales) of ginned cotton as 
against 6 4^0 (1 350) in 1931, and 27,630 T780) on the average 
for the period 1926 30 It does not seem likely that cotton growing 
will develop in Algeria as long as the prices obtained are not likely 
to be remunerative ''Z / d 1 

ARGENTINA. 

The cotton plantations benefited by the favourable weatlier pre 
\ ailing during January and February, but a drought then set in 
which caused some damage especially to the second late crop It 
IS estimated that the production of unginned cotton amounts to 
from T 984,000 centals (415 100 bales) to 2,205,000 centals (461,200 
bales), 15-20 per cent lower than last year 

The damage done by locusts is very slight There have been 
several invasions of cotton worms, but, owing to the energetic 
defensive measures adopted by growers, this has not affected the 
yield very much, the reduction m the crop being due rather to the 
excessive dryness (/ / 4 ) 

AUSTRALIA. 

During April ideal weather has prevailed for cotton harvesting 
in all sections of the Queensland bdt, and good progress has been 
made with the picking of this season’s crop Following the gaieral 
heavy rain which fell at the begmmng of April, the cotton now 
coming to hand at the ginnenes is lower m grade, and slightly 
discoloured as a resuH of exposure to the air Contmuance of the 
present sunny, dry weather conditions, however, will ensure a 
high grade for the cotton that is now opemng up on the bushes 
The dewy nights have a tendency to bleach the open cotton m the 
bolls and improve the colour and the grade 

The dispute between growers and pickers in the Biloela district 
has been settled, the minimum rate to be paid will be los per 
100 lbs * 


*The puce paid to pickeis in USA xs at piesant 46 50 U S cenU pet 100 lbs 
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In the southern cotton-growing areas, the West Moreton, 
Lockyer and Maranoa districts, the cotton ‘reason has been a most 
disappointing one Heavy falls of ram, followed by thice to four 
weeks of extremely hot, dry weather, hav( occuried on three 
oceasions throughout the growing season, and these adverse con¬ 
ditions have ruined the chances for good yields Normally, the 
aveiagc production jicr acie of cotton m this jiart ol tin '^tate is 
high, and above that of the cotton distiicts generally This year, 
however, it will piobalily not lie moic than half what is usually 
harvested Tlie Moicton and 1 ockyei districts comprise the oldest 
agricultural section of Queensland Lying between the ii a.in 
dividing range and the coast, they form the south eastern corner 
of the state, and contain a large aiea of land, which has piovcd 
very suitabh foi col ton-growing The principal cotton gi owing 
centns aic Mai burg, Rosewood, Booiiah a.nd Kalbar ind the 
Fassifcin Valiev, 1 aiclley, Cation and Ilclidon, in the T ocK’'er, 
and Lowood, Esk and Toogfjol iwah, in the Bnsbane Valley he 
history of cotton-giowing ‘n these areas is Mic history of the 
industry in Ouecnstand Wtih suitable varieties of cotton and 
an assiued Australian iiia.rket for the cotton ] roduretl there is no 
reason why this part of Queensland should not })lant a big acieagc 
of cotton, with profitable results to the growers 

(Textile Journal of Amtralia ) 

The following table shows the progress made m cotton growings 
which IS earned on in Queensland only, during the last ten years 
for which details are available — 

PRODUCTION OP UNGINNED COT ION 



Area under 

Yield of 


cotton 

nnjBfinnod coti 


lores 

lb 

1021 22 

2 f»05 

040 600 

1022 2t 

17 061 

4 007 878 

1023 21 

75 210 

12 0U 510 

1021 25 

82 too 

10 157 811 

102') 2(> 

53 471 

10 500 S58 

I02() 27 

11 522 

<> 000 W2 

1027 2S 

28 8S5 

7 000 750 

102 s 20 

20 122 

12 200 010 

1020 10 

27 050 

S02t 502 

10 in 11 

15 527 

17 022 807 


Coiresponding figures for igy-32 arc not yet available, but it 
IS undeistood that further mcicased production will be ucoided 
Substantial development has been made in the industry, the yields 
per acre showing a gratifying increase Consequently the amount 
paid out by the Commonwealth Governmeirt under the C otton 
Bounty Act for seed cotton, and also cotton yarn spun therefrom, 
has gradually increased to embarrassing figures Of a total of 
;^5ig,240 paid out during the yeais 1908 to 1931, £iS7>0^^ was 
distributed in 1931, seed cotton absorbing /■ioo,848 and cotton 
yam ;^‘;7,o83 The Government, therefore, by legislative action, 
abolished the bounty as from July i, 1932 faiiTf modifications 
on imports of cotton yarn, varying accoroing to counts, were made 
as a compensatory nicasuie to assist local spinners of yam 
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BRAZIL. 

Owing to the failure of the crop in the north east zone of Brazil, 
consider^le importance attaches to the production of cotton m the 
state of Sao Paulo The classification of the 1932 33 crop began on 
March 15 last, and up to Apiil 30 gave the following results (com¬ 
parative figures for the similar period in the preceding year being 
added) — 


Tjpcs Kgs Percentage 



1932 

1933 


1932 

1932 

1 

93 762 6 

90 530 

6 

6 68 

1 72 

2 

318 333 3 

605 270 

0 

19 02 

11 61 

3 

529 814 9 

2 024 854 

3 

31 66 

38 61 

4 

479 292 1 

1 906 977 

1 

28 64 

36 27 

6 (basic) 

186 763 6 

656 648 

9 

11 16 

10 67 

Other types 

66 376 2 

74 648 

1 

3 84 

1 42 


1 673 342 6 

5 2o7 928 

9 

100 00 

100 00 

The minimum 

length of fibre 

registered 

in 

the 

period 


April i6-2Q, 1933, was 27 mm , and maximum 29/30 mm 

The Agricultural Department of the state of Sao Paulo has 
furnished a communique to the press stating that the Q>bp estimate 
made last February had been modified in view of the lack of rams 
m March The new estimates are about 25 per cent less than those 
of February On the other hand, “according to the results of 
the commercial classifications made by the hterchandisc Exchange, 
the cotton of the present crop is notably superior to that of previous 
crops “ 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

As a result of the continued poor demand for Sea Island cotton, 
a policy of acreage restriction was followed m most of the islands, 
and the production for 1932 was only about one third that of 1931, 
the 1932 crop being estimated at 1,475 bales of 400 lbs , compaied 
with 4,162 bales foi 1931 On the other hand, the production of 
the medium staple (Mar\e Galante) amounted to 2 214 bales of 
<^00 lbs against 938 bales foi 1931 Ihe demand for Sea Island 
cotton IS still on a small scale, and the current puces are said to be 
much below the cost of pioduction Stocks of Sea Island cotton 
in the United Kingdom, which are mainly financed by the British 
Cotton Glowing Association, aie equal, at the present late of con¬ 
sumption, to several years’ demand 

Production of cotton foi 1931-32 was as follows in the various 
islands Grenada, 816,000 lbs St Vincent, 279,000 lbs , 
Barbados, 73,000 lbs , Montserrat, 187,000 lbs , Antigua, 
35,000 lbs Nevis, 24 000 lbs , St Kitts, 35,000 lbs Anguilla, 
26,00lbs (TJ ^ D C) 

BULGARIA. 

Official statistics show a heavy decrease in area sown From 
19,700 acres in 1932 there has been a fall to 7,900 acres, 40 per cent 
below the 1927-31 average 
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lh( iinf i\oiii ihlc weather in May cause.d very irregular 
development C lop condition on fune i wib against 150 at 
the same eliU last \eai / / t ) 


CHOSEN. 

I he aiea jilanleel in is cstiinaleel at <,(.jo,ooo acres, 

nieluelmg 2|6 noo leres jilanteel to Upland vaiiclics and 144,000 
aeits to nili\e virietics showini, a elccitasc ot icres teir 

Upland viueties anel 6000 leics feu native varieties accoidini, 
to irticial figiiies the estmiiteel proeluction for ie;^2 wis t 5S ex^o 
cqui ilenl S'ih liiles inchuling 102 000 bile TI[lanel intl 
5-)O0()l)ilc nali\e e inijiaieel witli 102 000 bile including 72 oeiei 
IJplind md -,0 OCK biles native loi U)-,i (f SVC 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

I he i()^2 T) crop was eonijneuniseel in the J itiieh Sudiii bv 
unf ivouialile weathci , the Allen variety is spieaehng amongst the 
mtives theie In [faute Volta, the principal producing section of 
the group the ero]i has due to the low prices, which prevent 
e \jiort been jiractically limited to native requirements 

Production in hiencli West Africa as a whole, which exceeded 
220,000 centals C46,exx) bales) of lint on the average of the five years 
ending U)2y 2S and attained 200,000 centals f6o,ooo bales'' m 
1920-30, but fell to about half that figure last year, will very 
probably not exceed 00,000 centals ''20,cx)0 bales) this year 

(/ / d ) 


HAITI. 

The cotton crop of 1932 33 is estimated to be somewhat smaller 
than that of last yeai, according to local authorities Tt is said 
that q 5 per cent of the crop was sold out b> the end of \fav 
Since May i prices of local cotton inci cased by about so pei cent 

(U % D C ) 


MEXICO. 

Planting of cotton in the Laguna district was reported to lx 
completed at the end of April The area estimated to be ]ilanted 
in this district is 215,000 acres which compares with about 116,000 
acres harvested m 1932 Little damage was reported to the crop 
However, m the Matamoras valley drought is said to have 
damaged some of the early cotton 

The acreage m Lower California for 1933 is estimated at 
54,000 acres against 27,000 acre^ m 1932 {U 9 /? D 

PERU. 

A Peruvian law, dated April ii, 1933, repeals that pari r[ the 
law of November 3, 1932, affecting cotton export duties, and again 
puts into force the basic cotton expor^iity law of March 14, i()2S, 
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accordinet to a lecent report from Lima Provisions undei the laiv 
of March 1928, are as follows — 

Two British '^hillings pei Spanish quintal (lot lbs ) on Mitaffi 
and soft cotton when the wholesale price fob poit of exportation 
IS lod ner pound When the nrice is more than rod , ihe duty pei 
quintal will he increased by to per cent of the excess of the current 
^ allies above the specified price When cotton is quoted at a price 
less than lod per pound the duty will be if per cent of the 
difference between the quoted value per quintal and the cost of 
production which for this class of cotton is taken to be 40 soles 
per quintal, fob Peruvian port 

12’ pence per Spanish quintal on semi rough cotton from Ica, 
when the wholesale price fob port of exportation is iid per 
pound When the price is more than 11 d , the duty will be 
increased bv lo per cent of the excess of the current value above the 
specified price When the price is less than iid per pound, the 
duty will be I o per cent of the difference between the quoted price 
per quintal and the cost of production, which for this class is 
taken to be 45 soles per quintal 

12M per Spanish quintal on cotton from the Department of 
Piura when the wholesale pnee fob port of embarkation 
IS 12d per pound When the price is more than I2d 
per pound, the duty will be increased by to per cent of the excess 
of the current value above the specified price W hen the price is less 
than I2d per pound, the duty will be to per cent of the diffeience 
between the quoted price per quintal and the cost of production, 
which for this class is fixed at t;o soles per quintal 

All cotton raised m the Cis Andean section of the country is 
exempt from export duty when shipped from coast ports, but when 
shipped from river ports it will pay half the export duty established 
for Mitaffi and soft cotton (U S D C') 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS 

Owing to the continued unsatisfactory condition of the market 
for Sea Island the area under cultivation in the Presidency has 
been reduced from 6,000 to doc acres The crops of all three 
islands weie severely damaged by pink boll worm (/ / 4. 


ST. VINCENT. 

The area under Sea Island cotton in 1032-33 is now estimated 
at 66q acres, as against i ,802 in 1931-32, and 3,046, the average for 
the quinquennium 1926-27 to IQ30-31 Percentages 37 2 and 
170 Aiea undei Mane Galante was the same as that of the 
previous season &86 acres, as against 1,088 on the average (Si 6 
per cent j 

During the quarter ending March 31, 1933, insect and fungoid 
pests of Sea Island cotton were normal The percentage of stained 
cotton was expected to be small At the end of May Sea Island 
cotton had been uprooted, there was every indication that the area 
under Sea Island cotton would not be increased during the coming 
season . (I I A ) 
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SUDAN. 

The first official estimate of the 1932-33 cotton crop of the 
Gc7ira area m the Anglo-Eg^yptiaii Sudan is now placed by the 
De])aitmenl of Agriculture and Forests at 82,88bales of 478 lbs., 
Of this it IS re]3orted43,20i) bales were picked jirior to March i, 1933. 
In nxciit years the average yield in the Gezira has been downward 
Low yields for two successive seasons, 1929-30 and 1930-31 caused 
considerable anxiety regarding the whole Gezira cotton enterprise 
The high yield of 1931-^2, however, was encouraging and providetl 
evidence that Gezira soil under suitable conditions can produce 
excellent cotton. Apparently as the area has increased the yield 
has decreased. Of the Sudan irrigated cotton, the Gezira, which 
produces Sakellandis, is the outstanding district. 


ACRF.-tCiK [> 

Ronu( 

rroY, AND AVKRVf.r MRLl) I’KK Af RK 

IN 111 

(rl'ZHM 

AKI- \ 

or illl'. VN<.IX)-t(.VI‘l IAN SUDAN 1912- 

1033 

Ye.m 


An i 

A« res 

260 

Pi ocluction 
Rales of 

478 lbs 

276 

A icld 
per acie 
lbs 

508 



633 

634 

536 

1011 


693 

520 

363 

loin 

% m 

3,076 

3,248 

.505 

loirt 


3,i«0 

2,312 

317 

1017 


4.464 

2,050 

316 

1018 


4,001 

2,628 

314 

1010 


4.115 

2,735 

318 

1920 


. 3,890 

4,062 

502 

1021 


. 3.852 

2,616 


1022 


. 10,191 

7,975 

1923 


. 10,781 

7,877 

340 

1924 


. 23,361 

13,332 

273 

1920 


22,437 

9,899 

211 

1926 


83,362 

79,703 

457 

1027 


103,859 

98,897 

455 

1928 


109,590 

72,105 

814 

1929 

m « 

136.342 

96,596 

339 

1930 


.. 161,611 

69,700 

202 

1931 


203,472 

55,190 

ISO 

1932 


201,330 

166,817 

396 

1933 

1 . 

202.374 

♦82,885 

- 


■" oiflual estimate 


The Department of Agriculture and Forest*- of the Sudan 
Govoriinicnt issue the following report of the Sudan cotton croj) for 
May. We attach the figures of last year’s crop* — 




Picked 

Estimated 



Aioa under 

to date 

Total yiebl 

Hsiiin.itetl 

Vanetv 

Crop 

Kantais of 

Kantais ol 

total vioUl 


Feds 

315 Ro tiles 

315 Rottlos 

1932 

Gezira Sakcl 





Svndicate 

KCC .. 

175,792 

19,188 

336,3221 

39,154/ 

376,476 

805,051 

Tokar Sakel 

40,000 

87.619 

95,000 

52,614 

Kastiala Sakel 

19,147 

26,400 

27.000 

30,614 

Dueim Sakel 

425 

2,096 

2,096 

1,792 

Private Estate*? Sake! 

3,631 

8,961 

8,961 

13,721 

Total Sakel 

258,078 

500,552 

608,533 

903,792 

Irrigated American 

11,635 

39,669 

39,360 

43,670 

Ram-grown Cotton 

43,225 

33,584 

33,684 

46,6 to 


l Kautar 3X2 lbs, bcccl. cotton 
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In view of the important decrease in product on t elow that of 
last year foreshadowed in the above report it is interesting to 
note the remarks made in this respect in the Empire Cotton Grovi mg 
Report recently published — 

The season igj2 ^3 has again been unfavourable Rams in 
June August and September were again much above the average 
The heavy August rainfall delayed planting in parts of the area 
and late sown cotton in the Gezira usually means poor yields and 
low grades The climatic conditions were fav irable to the 
development of black aim and leaf curl and the importance of 
volunteer plants brought up by the ram in last year s cotton 
land as a sot rce of infection of the latter disease m particular was 
emphasized Heavy shedding also took place ind this was partly 
due to American boll worm which was more in evidence than u^'ual 
A descnption by the Director of Agriculture ot the conditions pre 
vailing this season and their effect on the crop is given below 

Both in the Gash Delta and at Tokar the yields per feddan 
were better than m the previous year The effective area floode 1 
was however in both places considerably less and the total cro} 
produced showed a decrease 

As regards American type cotton the amount grown under 
irrigation showed a very marked decrease owing to the low prices 
and for the same reason cotton as a ram grown crop has almost 
disappeared in the northern areas In Kordofan and the Nuba 


Sockte Co-operative 
La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production 7,500,000 lbs cotton yarn 

Wc sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium, 
yarns made of Amencan and Indian Cotton 
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Mountains, on tlie other hand, ihouc^h cultivators were warned 
that tlif price that could be jiaid would be less than in the pievious 
veai llu r( was liUle lalling oH in the demand for seed 1 ht ciop 
])roduc( d wis smallc i, howevei, owing to locust'' 1 In sc dcslioycd 
inosl ol tile eaily lood rrojis, which had therefore to he replanted 
So imuli oi 11 k (iillivators’ tune was taken ufi in this work that 
then (otton was negketeel, and Yields were geneiilly smaller in 
conseejiienee ’ 


UGANDA. 

The total yield ol the i(;32-',3 iJganela v^otton ero]) was placed 
at 217 S7S bales accoiding to the Mar h i estimate rcceivcei from 
Pretoria, South Africa This is an inert a c of 20 per cent above 
last St ason’s crop of i6S,^oo bale-. Weather e onditions were said to 
be unusually favourable this season He ivy rains during the jack 
mg period in late T^nuary anei early Februaiy lowered m some 
cases the OTade of cotton, it was stated The average staple length 
of Uganda cotton is roughly i ^ ms , while fiom some areas a 
cotton of r n ins is obtaineel 


Purchase hguies to date give an equivalent, on a 30 per cent 
ginning basis, of over 280,000 bales of 400 lbs each Final figures 
will show a slight increase 

Buying figures are often a little incomplete, and ginning output 
IS usually a little above 30 per cent The carry-over into 1933 was 
small on account of a cotton tax being due in 1933 The carry- ^ 
over from 1933 be small It is expected that complete 

export figfures for 1933 will thus show a crop of 281;,000 bales at 
least, probably 290,000 bales ^ 

Uganda cotton records do not remain foi long 1929 piovided 
the lecord for a while, when the 200,000-bale mark was passed 
The actual figure was 204,0^7 This was exceeded last year 
when 207,326 was the figure 1933, however, will exceed this by 
the enormous margin of approximately 80,000 bales, representing 
more than 3 3 per cent increase on the record of the previous year 
Over a million acres were planted 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The 1032-33 cotton crop in the Union of South Africa and 
Swaziland is now only estimated at 2,000 bales of 47S lbs , accord¬ 
ing to a report from Pretoria This is even less than the small crop 
of 2,342 bales haivested last season Low prices and adverse 
weather conditions caused the acreage planted to be reduced, ‘and 
the production is the smallest since 1921-22 The 1932 annual repoit 
of the Rhodesian Department of Agriculture states that the 1932 33 
cotton crop for Southern Rhodesia amounted to 48^ bales, as 
compared with 1,046 bales m 1931-32 Unofficial reports indicate 
that cotton prospects for Tangan3nka are good, but largely 
dependent upon favourable weather 
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U.S.S.R. 

( old, rainv weather deterred the cotton planting camf aign in 
middle Asia ind Transcaiicasus m Apnl so that in earlv Afav 
present rejioit'i were speaking of a dela} ed sping Corresponding 
I3, the acreage planted to otton in middle Asia by April 20 was 
considerably below that of the pievn is 3-ear—184 inS hectares 
54 900 aerco) compared with 00c hectares (S67 ^00 acres), 
11 i( ^2 First ploughing was also comnlcted on a smaller acieage 
than a year earlier b\ April 20 and the nress complained that 
there was a great discrepancy between t le first and second plough¬ 
ing in all important regions Another complaint was that not all 
of the soil prepared for planting was actually planted by April 20, 
with plantmga to that date amounting to only about half of the 
area pi repared As usual, the press was blaming the lack of energy 
of local organizations and farmers for the slow progress of plant¬ 
ings indicating that the unfavourable weather conditions were not 
the only reason for the backwardness of the campaign 


The latest estimates from Soviet sources for the planned cotton 
area for the 1933 34 crop place it at about 5,100,000 acres, which 
IS somewhat lower than the earlier estimates, and compares with 
5,367,000 acres planted in IQ32, according to the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics It is planned, however, by the Soviet 
authorities to mciease the yield per acre {tJ S D C ) 

Cotton sowing m Azerbaidjan district was completed on 
Ma/ 17, an area of ig 1,000 ha having been covered The plan 
f^r Egyptian cotton sowing was fulfilled 103 per cent 

^Moscon Chamber of Commerce '1 

The ever growing importance of the cotton industry m Azer 
baidzhan renders this area the second cotton centre of Soviet 
Russia This year, Azerbaidzhan is expected to plant to cotton 
igijOOO hectares, and it is hoped that the average yield will be 
7 centners per hectare 


/ / 4 International Institute of Asrnculture 
U S D C United States Department of Commerce 


World Production and Acreage. 


The preliminary estimate of the 1032-33 world production, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
IS now placed at 2/j,ooo,ooo bales of 478 lbs , compared with 
27,500,000 bales m 1931 32, 25,800,000 bales in 1930 31, and is the 
smallest estimated world production since 1923-24 with the 
exception of 1928, when the estimated total was also 24,000,000 
hales While the world production m 1932-33 is estimated to have 
declined 3,500,000 bales, or 13 per cent , the United Stales pro¬ 
duction dropped 4,100,000 bales or almost one fourth The larger 
crops 111 China and India paitially offset the decline in the USA 
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crop. The increases in the Indian and Cliincbe crops were due 
largely to more normal yields this season, the yields in IQ31-32 
lieing unusually low. However, the estimated harvested acreage 
111 China incieased considerably, due to the fact that in 1931-52 the 
acreage was materially reduced by floods. The decline of almost 
40 ]ier cent. in the Brazilian crop resulted from a severe drought in 
the northern states, which reduced the jnclds to the lowest levels 
for many years The 1932-33 Bra7ihan crop was- the smallest 
since 1916-17. 

The iireseni estimate of the 1932-33 world acreage of 77»400|000 
acres represents a decrease of 3,400,000 acres, or only 4.2 per cent, 
from that ol 1931-32. This is, however, the smallest world acreage 
since I() 27 - 28 , and was 9 per cent, below 1929-30 and T0.7 percent 
below the record at reage of 1925-26. These world estimates are 
based on the revised United States acreages, and for that reason 
are not comparable with previously ])ublisheil world acreage 
estimates. The greatest decrease ih the 1932-33 acreage occurred 
in the United States, India and Egypt The 35 per cent, decline 
in Egypt’s acreage was, to a considerable extent, the result of an 
acreage-restriction law. 


COTTON ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN COUNTRIES REPORT ING 



FOR 

15)32-33. 

WITH COMPARISONS 



Country 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 1032-33 

Percentage 



i.oon 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1032-33 is 

ACRKA&t!. ; 


acres 

acres 

actes 

acres 

of 1931-32 

United Sidles 

. • 

43,242 

42,4.54 

38,70.5 

35.939 

92 9 

Indu 


25.922 

23,812 

23.722 

22,558 

95-1 

Russi.i 

* • 

2 60S 

3,011 

5 316 

5 867 

100 4 

Chinn* 

t * 

5,13.'} 

5,228 

1.800 

5..‘)00 

110 1 

Bnuil 

, 

1,130 

1,435 

1,500 

1,53S 

102 5 

Ej?ypt 

, 

1,911 

2.102 

1,717 

1.135 

65 0 

Uganda 


003 

740 

866 

1,070 

123 6 

Chosen 

. 

i.50 

473 

172 

393 

83 3 

Tin key (AsuLit) 

. 

30) 

6(M» 

491 

358 

72 9 

Anglo-K(i\ptun Sudan . 

‘309 

387 

336 

321 

96 4 

Mexico 


402 

390 

319 

188 

58 9 

Syiiii and Id-'hdnon 


flO 

60 

75 

23 

30 7 

Spdxn 

. 

21 

45 

U 

20 

J42 9 

Bulgaria . 

. 

14 

U 

14 

20 

1I2'9 

Entrea 

* * 

0 

0 

7 

5 

71-4 

Italy 

■ « 

8 

9 

4 

3 

75-0 

Total above countries .. 

82,642 

81,735 

78,418 

74,241 

04-7 

Estimated world 

total, 






including China 


8n,l(K» 

84.100 

80,800 

77,400 

05 8 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION—Co»fi>iMC6? 

1929-W 1930-31 1911-32 1932-11 

1 000 bales 1 000 bales 1 000 bales 1 000 bales Percentage 


Proui ciiON — 

478 lbs 

478 lbs 

478 lbs 

478 lbs 

1932-11 IS 


net 

net 

net 

net 

of 1911-12 

United States 

14 82 

11 912 

17 09* 

13 002 

76 1 

India 

1 289 

4 r2 

1 168 

177» 

112 2 

Chma'^ 

2 llh 

2 2>() 

1 "00 

2 300 

11) 1 

Russia 

1 279 

1 j81 

1 btJ 

1 9j0 

105 8 

Egypt 

1 768 

1 71 j 

1 288 

930 

71 8 

Biazil 

584 

471 

oj7 

348 

62 

U gmda 

IO81 

labt 

1687 

218 

129 8 

Chosen 

110 

149 

101 

127 

12) 7 

Anglo Egyptian Sud m 

139 

106 

206 

120 

68 1 

Tcisi 1 

82+ 

99 

100+ 

loot 

100 0 

Mexico 

246 

178 

210 

9> 

4) 2 

iurkti (Asiatic) 

100 

74 

0 

91 

23 

10 8 

Greece 

15 

16 

14 

16 

114 1 

Bulgaria 

4 

4 

5 

8 

160 0 

Spam 

5 

7 

4 

4 

100 0 

S\iia and Lebanon 

14 

12 

17 

4 

23 5 

Isiasaland 

5 

8 

4 

2 

50 0 

Fntrea 

1 

1 

2 

2 

100 0 

Total above countries 

2) 719 

2j 141 

-6 771 

23 OjI 

8b i 

Estimated world total 

including Chma 

26 >00 

2o 800 

27 lOO 

24 000 

87 3 


Compiled bj the Division of Statistical and Histoiical Research laigel} fiom 
dxta lecoived through the roreign Agricultural Service includmg information 
received up to May 22 Official sources ind International Institute of Agiiculturc 
except as quoted 

’• Estimates of Chinese Millowneis \ssociation lor 1929-30 From 1930-11 
to date the estimates ol the Chinese Millowneis Vssicntion hive been adjusted 
to mile them compilable with estimites loi pieiious je us. 

7 1 \ports 

\ Fiom m unthieiil s( met 


BRITISH EMPIRE COTTON GROWING. 


Lord Derby presided at the annual meeting of the Empire 
Cotton growing Coipoiation, held in Manchestei recently Moving 
the adoption of the annual report he said that low prices had made 
cotton growing unprofitable for all unaertakings. and farmers, who 
had to maintain a European standard of life Onlj the nati\t 
grower had stood up to the storm 

Reforimg to the renewal of the levv he said that on tin's subiect 
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tlieu was imAnimitv 111 I cinrashiro and not a disstnUcnl voic( in 
th( House of C oipiiioiis lie ihoiifrht he might Ik entitled to diaw 
from this the conclusion that confidence 111 tlicv^eirk on which th( 
e or] 101 at ion was engaged grew as years went by 

fndlie eouisc ot the lepoit it was stated - 

“In face of the jirevailing economic conehtiems it ma} ‘-((in 
remaikabh at fust sight that theciopsof i(;3T-p fiom the Linpire s 
new fields—that is, excluding India—shoulel lx?- the laigcst on 
iccord The explanation is, howevei, to be found in the pre¬ 
ponderating efiect on the total output of the crojis of two countries 
—Uganda and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which last >car between 
them accounted for over ep ptr cent of the whrlc In both these 
countries the crops of 19^1-32 were very good, lhat of the Sudan 
being easily a lecord toi the countrv In Ugan Ja the natives were 
urged to increase the aiea under cotton, so that by producing larger 
crops they might bo able to compensate themselves to some extent 
for smallei prices This jiolicy has been pursued in the current 
season also, and is expected to result in a recoid crop On tJic 
other hand, in the Sudan the crop of 1932-33 will undoubtedly be a 
small one, the plants having sulfcred fiom disease, and, to a ‘some¬ 
what greater elcgrec than usual, from pests also 

Anotliei interesting feature to be recorded is that the world’s 
consumption of cotton fiom the new fields in 1931-32 was the 
heaviest on record—viz , about 422,000 bales, a- against the pre¬ 
vious highest figure of 345,000 m 1929-30 ” 

The yield m Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was 903,792 cantars of 
Sakcl and 90,310 cantars of American type (a cantar is 312 lbs 
seed cotton), and the estimated yields for 1932-33 are 501,938 
cantars of Sakel, and 75,330 cantars of American, the crop having 
been sown m unfavourable conditions, a yield below the average is 
expected In Kenya the 1932-33 crop is expected to show 1 
considerable increase 

Lord Derbv also presided over the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the sharoholclers of the Biitish Cotton gt owing Associa 
tion, held 111 Manchester on the same day He thought the results 
of the past year’s woiking would be legaided as satisfactoiy in 
view of tlie continued unexampled world-wide depression 

The Indian Central Colton Committee continued its excellent 
work Four research stations had been completed, and the com¬ 
mittee was tackling the problems raised by the impurity of Indian 
cottons 

There had been an increase m the total quantity of cotton 
produced m the Empire fields, due largely to the results achieved 
in the Sudan and Uganda, and he thought from this fact alone the 
one great thing that had shown itself was that in spite of tlie low 
pnee levels of produce the cotton-growing industry in these two 
places had been placed on a much sounder basis, for not only had 
the production been maintained but increased, and this could only 
be regarded as satisfactory One of the greatest steps towaids 
world prosperity would be a larger return to those who produce 
cotton in the various Empire fields 
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ANDERSON.'^PAYTON 

Cotton Merchants 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ()RI.EANS, [.OS ANOELKS, 
CIUKLOTTE, JJTri.E ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 

NEW U)Kk, BOSTON, MOBll.E, MEMPIHS. 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Represented abroad by 

Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. .. Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shangjiai 

France ., ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 

Germany .. CLASON, BURGER & CO. .. Bremen 

India .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & CO. .. Milan 

Japan.. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency.Osaka 

Mexico .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Mexico City 

Portugal .. W. STAM .Oporto 

Spain .. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden .. F. GORIN & CO.Gothenburg 

Switzerland .. GYSI & GO.Zurich 

Correspondents: 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 

New York, U.SA. 

MSMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

D. F. PENNEFATHER k CO. 
Liverpool, England 
members: 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange 
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U S GOVERNMENT COTTON ACREAGE REPORT. 


The report is&ued on July 8 by the Crop Reporting Board in 
Washington on the acreage of cotton under cultivation on July i 
indicates an increase of 11 6 per cent on the area planted last year, 
the total returned being 40,7^8,000 acres This compaies with 
36,542,000 acres planted in the previous year, 39,109000 acres 
rn 1931, and 43,339000 acres m 1930 Lower California is 
estimated to have 54,000 acies under cotton, against 27,000 acres 
a year ago, but these are not included in the United Slates total 

The state details show increases all round The increase in 
Texas amounts to ^175,000 acres, in Oklahoma to 951,000 acres, 
m Arkansas to 206,000 acres, m Alabama to 184,000 acres, in 
Georgia to 162,000 acres, in Louisiana to 102,000 acres, in South 
Carolina to 101,000 acres, in California to 98 000 acres, in 
Tennessee to S6,ooo acres, in North Carolina to 63,000 acres, m 
Mississippi to 39,000 acres, in Arizona to 23,000 acres and in 
Honda to 15,000 acres 

The following table gives details by states ("m thousands of 
acres), vith comparisons for th& past three years — 



19da 

10 S2 

1031 

1010 

VnoiniT. 

78 

71 

71 

92 

Noith Cirolim, 

1 321: 

1 261 

1 213 

1 480 

South Cvrolin i 

1 779 

1 678 

1 768 

1 967 

Cieorgj i 

2 807 

2 705 

i 115 

3 466 

Honda 

122 

107 

142 

150 

Missouri 

451 

410 

365 

382 

renncbbct 

1 167 

1081 

1 057 

1 140 

Alabam i 

3 245 

3 061 

3 204 

3 596 

Missibsippi 

1936 

1897 

4 030 

4163 

Louisiana 

1 804 

1 702 

1 834 

1 983 

lexas 

16 767 

13 692 

14 979 

16 689 

Okidhoma 

4 122 

3 171 

3 403 

4009 

Arkansas 

3 642 

3 436 

3 341 

3 693 

New Me-^ico 

116 

114 

119 

133 

Arizona 

137 

114 

178 

215 

California 

222 

124 

194 

273 

Other States 

19 

18 

16 

19 

Total 

40 798 

36 642 

39 109 

43 330 
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The supplementary report on the cotton area issued by the 
Department states that the acreage figures obviously do not take 
into account any reduction likely to be made by farmers under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration programme. If a 
reduction is made the amount will be announced later. 


Revised Estimates of the 
1932 Cotton Crop, 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, from the reports and data furnished by crop corre¬ 
spondents, field statisticians, co-operating State Boards (or 
Departments') of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges, and census 
reported ginnings makes the following revised estimates of the 
cotton crop of 1932: — 


State 


Area m 
Cultivation 
July 1* 

Area 

Picked* 

Yield of 
Lint Cotton 
Picked 
pei Acre* 

(linningb 
1932 Cl op 
as repoi led 
Produrlioni by Census 
(1,000 bales— May 16, 1933 

\’irgima 

N. Carolina 

« 4 

(i,0U0 acres) 
1931 1932 

71 71 

(1,000 acies) 
1931 1982 

70 70 

(Pounds) 
1?931 1932 

317 233 

500 lb. gloss) 
1931 1032 

• 40 34 

Bales 

500 Ib. gloss) 
31,165 

• ♦ 

1,213 

1,261 

1,200 

1,261 

298 

252 

752 

660 

063,359 

S. Carolina 

4 t 

1,763 
. 3,115 

1,678 

1,760 

3,006 

1,061 

273 

206 

1,005 

716 

716,226 

Georgia ,. 


2,705 

2,651 

215 

154 

1,393 

854 

854,3ri7 

Florida .. 


U2 

107 

189 

102 

165 

78 

48 

17 

16,161 

Missoun 


355 

410 

353 

406 

302 

362 

289 

307 

300,835 

Tennessee 


1,067 

1,081 

1,053 

1,064 

270 

216 

694 

480 

480,363 

Alabama 


3,294 

3,061 

3,271 

3,021 

207 

150 

1,415 

947 

948,864 

Mississippi 


. 4,030 

3,897 

1,702 

3,994 

3,830 

211 

147 

1,761 

1,180 

1,179,781 

Louisiana 


1,834 

1,825 

1,688 

236 

173 

900 

611 

610,609 

Texas .. 


. 14,979 

13,592 

14,764 

13,334 

173 

162 

5,319 

4,500 

4,601,800 

Oklahoma 


. 3,403 

3,171 

3,376 

3,108 

179 

107 

1,261 

1,084 

1,083,713 

Arkansas 

4 4 

3,341 

3,436 

3,308 

3,878 

276 

188 

1,007 

1,327 

1,326,536 

New Mexico 


119 

114 

117 

112 

412 

307 

101 

72 

60,808 

Anzona .. 


178 

114 

176 

tll3 

313 

t293 

115 

}6() 

09,103 

California 

, , 

194 

121 

192 

123 

440 

503 

177 

129 

129,371 

AU other 


10 

18 

16 

18 

363 

393 

12 

15 

14,418 

U.S. total 


.. 39,100 

36,542 

38,706 

36,030 

211-6 

TtbT 

17,095 

13,002 

13,001/)U8 

Lower CaUf.(Old Mexico)^ 69 

27 

60 

27 

182 

248 

26 

14 

lllSOlT 


• Estimates of acfeage and nW per acte are comparable with the revised acreage and yield estimaU's 
for the years 1806 to 1931 inclusive as published in a special report on May 10,1033. Th(*bc 
estimates are not comparable with any acreage and yield pei acre estimates by the Department 
of Agriculture published prior to May 10, 1933 

1 Bales lounded to thousands, allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for gkimn^ 
and added for U.S total. 

t Inc- Pima long staple, 23,000 acres, yield 180 lbs, per aero, production 8,000 bales. 

§ Vo# included in Califorma figures, nor in Umted States total. 

[I Ginnings 13,960 running bales, as enumerated by California Crop Reporting Service. 

Comments accompanying the above report state: — 

The Crop Reporting Board, in revising statistics of acreage, 
yield and production of the 1932 cotton crop, estimates the area in 
cultivation in the United States on July 1, 1932, to have been 
36,5^,000 acres; the area harvested, 35,939,000 acres; and the 
yield of lint cotton to have been 173.3 lbs. per harvested acre. The 
report of the Bureau of the Census, published on May 16, placed 
final gixmings for the 1932 crop at 13,001,508 equivalent 500-lb. 
bales. 
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These revisions place the estimate^ of acreage and yield per acre 
in 1Q32 on a basis comparable with the revised estimates for the 
years as published May 10, 1953 

rLstimntes on the levised basis show a reduction of 7 i pei cent 
in harvested acreage and 6 6 per cent in acreage in cultivation 
July I, compared with 193 r The preliminarv estimate of harvested 
acreage made last Df cember placed the reduction from 1031 at 7 6 
per cent Revised acieage estimates foi others years which are com 
parable with the estimates for 1932 ol 33 039 000 acres harvested 
are as follows 1931, 3S,705,000 acres, 1930, 42 454,000 acres, 
1929, 43 242,000 acres 1928 42 432 000 acres 1927, 38,349,000 
acres, 1926, 44,616,000 acres The levi^ied estimates of yield per 
acre for the same years are as follows IQ31, 211 5 lbs , 1930 
157 lbs , 1929, 164 I lbs , 1928 163 3 lbs 1927 161 7 lbs , and 
1926, 192 8 lbs 

1 he report ot May 10, showing revised estimates of acreage 
and yield for all states and the United States for the yeais from 
1866 to 1931, on a comparable basis with ♦'he 1932 estimates, may 
be secured from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of A^icultuie, in Washington All future cotton crop reports of 
the tJnitcd States Department of Agncultiire will be comparable 
with these revisions and not with estimates previously published 


ACREAGE REDUCTION BY STATES 


The announcement of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace of 
leasing of 5,566,000 acres of cotton land up to Juh 7 contained the 
following details bv States up to that date — 



Aueage 

Ouota 

Julj 1st 


leased 

(25 per cent) 

acreage 

Viigmid 

* _ 

20 000 

78 000 

Noith Cdrolma 

qq 94”> 

moot) 

1 924 000 

South Carohm 

126 912 

445 000 

1 770 000 

Georgia 

f)8 141 

717 000 

2 867 000 

Honda 

10 >67 

31 OOt) 

122 000 

Missoun 

8 100 

111 000 

4>1 000 

Tenncssei 

121 0 >0 

202 000 

1 167 0(H) 

Alab ima 

W> > 47K 

811000 

3 241000 

Mississippi 

740 >00 

084 000 

1096 000 

Louisiana 

U7110 

451 000 

1 804 000 

Lexas 

2 404 872 

3 042 OOO 

15 767 000 

Oklahom i 

289 <11 1 

I 090 000 

4 122 000 

Arkansas 

454 108 

010 000 

1 642 000 

New Mexico 

22 891 

29 000 

116000 

Arizona 

1. _ 

34 000 

137 000 

Calif 01 ni i 

1 028 

56 000 

222 000 

All other 

* _ 

5 000 

10 000 

Lot il 

5 566 160 

10 200 000 

40 798 000 


* Not 


0 
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Reduction in Yields from Stated 

Causes in 1932. 


The Crop Reporting Board issued, on May 22 last, the 
following report: — 

Reduction in cotton yields per acre due to various causes in 
IG32 is reported to have been 42,7 per cent, of a normal or full yield, 
based upon an inquiry to cotton reporters on this subject. In IQ31 
the reported reduction was 27.8 per cent.; in IQ30, 47. t per cent,; m 
1929, 43.8 per cent.; and in 1928, 36.4 per cent. 

The boll-weevil was the principal cause of damage in 1932 with 
loss reported at 15-2 per cent, for the Cotton Belt proper. This is 
considerably above the figures reported in the previous two years, 
and it is the highest percentage attributed to this cause .since 1927. 
In 1931, loss in yield due to weevil was reported at 8.3 per cent.; 
m 1930, 5 per cent,; in 1929, 13.3 per cent.; in 1928, 14. i per cent.; 
and in 1927, 18.5 per cent. The average damage attnbuted to 
weevil for the ten-year period 1922-1931 was 12 per cent The 
loss from this source was greatest in Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, and in these states the reported percentages were 
higher than in any year since 1923. 

Deficient moisture or drought was reported as being 
responsible for 8 per cent, reduction in yield, compared with 8.3 
per cent, in 1931, and 27.7 per cent, in 1930. Damage attributed 
to excessive moisture was 3.9 per cent., compared with 2.6 per cent, 
in 1931 and 2.8 per cent, in 1930. 

“ Other climatic ” causes, including floods, frost, heat and hot 
winds contributed 6.1 per cent., against 3.5 per cent, in 1931 and 
6.3 per cent, in 1930. Plant diseases arc reported to have caused 
losses of about 3 per cent., whicli is slightly above reported per¬ 
centages in recent years. Loss due to insects other than boll-weevil 
about average, being reported at 3.1 per cent. 

This statement on losses is based upon reports of correspondents 
made in March, on a crop damage inquirj'^ in which the corre¬ 
spondents were asked to report the per cent, of a normal yield per 
acre of cotton harvested the preceding year, the per cent, of loss in 
yield, and to distribute the loss to stated causes. The resulting 
indicated percentages represent the consolidated judgment of the 
crop reporters, and are useful as a rough index of relative losses 
from the stated causes. 
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Httiils bv states follow — 

COI ION KfDUClION 1 ROM TULL "iJELD PI R VCRE FROM STATED 

CAUSES 1030 l^Sl AND 1932 

Deficient Mcisture Excessive Moisture Othei Climatic 


state 

1930 

1931 

19 32 

1930 

1931 

0 

1932 

1930 

1931 

0 / 

1932 

Virginia 

0 

3(1 

6 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

/o 

1 

/o 

2 

North C irolm i 

13 

} 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

South Carolina 

10 

7 

12 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

Georgia 

12 

10 

'> 

1 

0 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Florida 

5 

14 

I 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

2 

Mexico 

33 

b 

9 

0 

2 

1 

16 

2 

4 

fennessec 

37 

S 

6 

1 

1 

6 

7 

2 

I 

Alabam i 

22 

8 

2 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

3 

Mississippi 

31 

2 

3 

1 

8 

8 

4 

4 

5 

Lomsiana 

33 

9 

10 

3 

3 

0 

7 

3 

7 

Texas 

28 

9 

9 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

8 

Oklahoma 

36 

li 

10 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

7 

Arkansas 

49 

3 

10 

1 

2 

4 

12 

2 

6 

Average of 13 States 

27 7 

8 3 

8 0 

2 8 

2 6 

3 9 

6 3 

3 5 

6 1 


Plant Diseases 

Boll i\eevil 

Other Insects 

State 

1930 

0 

1931 

1932 

1930 

0 

0 

1931 

0 

0 

1932 

u 

0 

1930 

1931 

1932 

% 

Virginia 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

1 

2 

0 

North Carolina 

2 

2 

2 

17 

8 

14 

1 

3 

1 

South Carolina 

2 

2 

3 

13 

8 

la 

1 

1 

2 

Georgia 

2 

1 

3 

7 

7 

22 

1 

1 

3 

Florida 

0 

1 

6 

14 

10 

2o 

0 

1 

2 

Mexico 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

Alabama 

2 

2 

3 

4 

8 

21 

1 

1 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 

25 

1 

1 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

2 

3 

3 

11 

15 

1 

1 

3 

Texas 

2 

3 

4 

4 

9 

11 

3 

3 

5 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

14 

2 

1 

3 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

13 

2 

1 

2 

Average of 18 States 

1 7 

2 0 

3 2 

5 0 

8 3 

16 2 

1 9 

1 8 

3 1 


Revised Acreage and Yield Figures 

1866-1931. 


The Ciop Reporting Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has ]ust completed revised estimates of the acreage 
and ateragt vicld of cotton pci acie in each state for the years 
iSofi Ilj3 I It IS important to note that no change has Ijeen made 
in the statistics of total bales produced and ginned in each of 
tJie last ten years a« already published for the United States, 
although significant adiustments have been made m the acreage 
and yield per acre estimates Throughout most of the senes the 
roMsions have lesulted in raising the estimates of yield per acre, 
and lowcnng the estimates of acreage correspondingly All future 
cott( n Cl op repirts of the U S Department of Agriculture will 
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be conipaiahle with these revisions ami not with cslimatcs 
previously jiublislied 

The dcicaec of cotton hat vested m the ITnited Stales ui 11)31 
ou the revised basis is estimated to have been ^8,70*;,000 acres 
('om]iaiahlc estimates, as revised, lor other years are as follows : 
igp, 42,4'i4,ooo acres; ig2Q, 4^,242,000 acres; k; 28, 42,432,000 
acu's; ig27, 38,340,000 acres; i()26 44,616,000 acre's The 
revised acreage estimates for these years are approximati^ly b iier 
cent below the original estimates, offsetting equal percentage 
increases m the estimates of yield per acre. 

The estimates of cotton production since i8f)q are based 
on the enumerations of ginnings made annually by the Dcjiait- 
ment of Commerce, and the only changes from these jiro- 
duction figures have been to make mmoi adiustmenls when cotton 
grown in one state has been ginned in an adjoiniiig stale. 

All persons who are interested in preparing or analyzing cotton 
estimates are sj^ecially urged to note carefully these revi=-ed esti¬ 
mates of acreage and yields, m order that there he no inisunder- 
sta 11 ding in subsequent reports.— 


REVISED ESTIMATES OF ACREAGE AND YIELD PER ACRE—1866-1031. 




Har¬ 

Yield 




Har¬ 

Yield 


Tlanted 

vested 

per 



■•■Planted 

vested 

pci 


1,000 

1,000 

Acre 



1,000 

1.000 

Acre 

Yeai 

Acies 

Acres 

lbs 

Year 


Aiics 

Acres 

lbs 

1866 .. 


7.666 

121-.5 

1899 


— 

24,163 

18.5 0 

1867 . 

— 

7,864 

142-6 

1900 


—i 

24,886 

194-7 

1868 

— 

6,973 

150-7 

1901 


— 

27,0.50 

168-2 

1869 .. 

— 

7,761 

1.53-4 

1902 


— 

27.661 

184-7 

1870 .. 

— 

9,238 

208 2 

1903 


— 

27,762 

169-0 

1871 

— 

8,285 

1.59-0 

1904 


— 

30,077 

213-7 

1872 

— 

9,380 

182 3 

190.5 



27,753 

182 3 

1873 

— 

10,998 

168 3 

1906 


— 

31,404 

202 3 

1874 

— 

10,7.53 

1.57 0 

1907 


— 

30 729 

172-9 

187.“ . 

— 

11,348 

181 2 

1908 



31.001 

203 8 

1876 

— 

11,747 

107 6 

1909 


31,741 

30„5,5,5 

156-.5 

1877 . 

— 

12,606 

170 4 

1910 


.32,480 

31,508 

176 2 

1878 . 

— 

13,6.39 

167 .5 

1911 

* 

.35,o;d 

31,916 

21.5 0 

1879 

— 

u.m 

180 .5 

1912 


.33,199 

32,557 

201-1 

1880 . 

— 

] 3,921 

190 9 

1913 


3.5,721 

35,206 

192 3 

1881 

- 

16,483 

149-0 

1914 


.36,197 

35,615 

216-1 

1882 


15.638 

208 9 

191.5 


30.514 

29,9.51 

178 .5 

1883 


16,29.") 

162 0 

1910 


33,977 

33,071 

16.5-6 

1884 


16,849 

1.55 1 

1917 


33,064 

32.245 

167 1 

1885 . 

— 

17,922 

169 9 

1918 


36.123 

35,038 

I6M 

1886 . 

— 

18,370 

164 3 

1019 

« • 

.34,673 

32,006 

165-9 

1887 . 

— 

18,793 

17.5-1 

1920 

* A 

35,872 

.34,108 

186 7 

1888 .. 

— 

19,520 

169-5 

1921 

m 

29,716 

28,678 

1.32-5 

1889 .. 

— 

20,101 

176-9 

1922 

• * 

32,176 

31,301 

118-8 

1860 .. 


20,937 

195-5 

1923 

■ * 

37.000 

36,5.50 

136 1 

1891 .. 

— 

21.,“)03 

198-7 

1924 


40,092 

39,.503 

16.5 0 

1892 .. 

— 

18,869 

168-7 

192.5 


46,972 

44,390 

173-5 

1893 .. 

— 

20,366 

176 3 

1926 


43,847 

44,616 

192-8 

1894 .. 

— 

21,886 

219-0 

1927 

« 4 

30.479 

38,340 

161-7 

1895 .. 

— 

ia,839 

172-2 

1928 

m * 

43.735 

42,432 

163-3 

1896 .. 

— 

23,230 

173 2 

1029 

• • 

44,458 

43,242 

164-1 

1897 ,. 

— 

26,131 

209-0 

1930 

• A 

43,339 

42,451 

1.57-0 

1898 .. 

— 

24,716 

223-1 

1931 

M • 

39,109 

38,705 

211-.5 





1933 


36,542 

3.5,939 

17.3-3 


* Beginnmg 1927, planted acreage estimates relate to acreage in inltiv.ition 
July 1; prior to 1027, to acreage m cultivation June 26. 
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, WINSLOW & POnER 

MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange Rubber Exchange of N Y Inc 

New York Cotton Exchange Nabonal Raw Silk Exchange Inc 

NY Hide Exchange Inc Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

N Y Coffee and Sugar Exchange Winnipeg Gram Exchange 

National Metal Exchange 

Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 
Main Office 

TWENTY-FIVE BROAD STREET 

(GROUND FLOOR) 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone HA nover 2 6300 
Philadelphia Office 

FIDELITY PHILADELPHIA TRUST BUILDING 
Broad and Walnut Streets 

Chicago BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 



R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

R L DIXON H N DIXON 

Cotton Merchants ^ Exporters 

MEMBEKS- 

Njbtv York Cotton Fxchanob Dallas Cotton Exchange Texas Cotton Associat on 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpoo Cotton AfasocunoN 


DALLAS, 

Cable Address 
Dixon Dallas 


TEXAS 

( Buenttne^ a—1st and 2n4 
Codes J Bentley a 
{Pnvate 


L F FRANCOIS 


M HUBAIN 


L. F. FRANCOIS & CIE. 

COTONS 
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Cotton Acreage Reduction Plan. 


C OT rON histoiv IS in the making this wtck Apiiioxiinattly 
two million producers of the South will h ive o])poituiijl\ to 
decide whether a piogramme shall be attempted to it duct tht 
production of this year s cotton ciop President Roosevelt hiinsell 
has appealed to every cotton produce! to face the facts and 
CO operate in the plan made public Itv the Secretarv ol Agricult urt 
The plan offered is as follows — 

1 Through the instrumentality of the fcdeial and slate, larm 
extension services vocational teachers volunteei committees set up 
in the Cotton Belt and other available agencies the Admmistr i 
tion will ascertain to what extent the produceis of cotton irc willing 
to take out of pioduclion lands now jilanted to cotton m considei i 
tion of benefit payments or options plus benefit pa'vmcnts 111 
accordance with its proposals Phe willingm ss of the jiroduce rs is 
to be expressed in the form of signed offers prepared 111 con 
foimitv with 1 egulations prescribed by the bccretaiy of Agiicultuie 

II Within a period of time to be presciibcd and publishcel b\ 
the Secretary, these agencies will confer with such producers foi 
the puipose of presenting the proposals of the Agnculluial Adjust 
ment Administration and of ascertaining to what extent such jiro 
ducers will sign binding offers for the reduction of cotton acre age 

III The Administration will submit to the producers foi 
acceptance or rejection the following proposal, which, if and when 
signed by growers and by the Secretary, will constitute a contract 
{a) That the producer agrees to take out of cotton production 
a certain acreage now planted to cotton 

( 3 ) That as a consideration for the abandonment of such 
acreage, the grower shall leceive the following - 


LIIHFR 

(]) A cash payment with cotton option as stated iii such ollir 
signed by the producer The amount of such cash payment is 1 <> 
be on a per acre basis, subject to the regulations piestnhf d In tlu 
Secretarv, and in accordance with the following schedule 


SC Til DLI i 01 I UMI MS wrm 01 NON 


leld pel ICR 
lbs 

100 12:1 

126-14<) 

1 <50-174 
176-224 
226-274 
273 and o\ci 


Bincht pi\mtnt pci 
are with option 
doll XI s 

6 00 C isU plus ( pli m n ( \ t 

it 6 tents i lb 

7 00 
b 00 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 


(( II 


Or, at the Grovier’s Eiiction, 

(2) A cash benefit without cotton option as staled m such off( r 
when signed by the producer The amount of such IwiKfit pay 
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merit is to be efi a per acre basis, subiect to regulations presciibed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and in accordance with the follow¬ 
ing schedule — 


■^Hl DULL 01 PV^MINI WHLN 


\ielcl ftr i r 
lbs 

100 121 
12 140 

I >50 174 
\1<S 224 
22*) 274 
27) and o\ci 


1V\M1M ISMVDl INCVSHONI^ 

Pijncnt pti acre 
witliJut jptif n 
tloli 11 
" 00 
9 00 
11 00 
14 00 
17 00 
20 00 


The voluntar}- agreements above referred to are to be m a form 
prescribed by the Secretary, which, when signed bv the producers, 
is to constitute an irrevocable offer for a limited, specified period 
of lime during which the Secretary may accept or reject it 

IV The agencies selected to obtain these offers of acreage will 
in accordance with legulations prescribed by the Secretary, transmit 
the data furnished by these offers to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 

V If the Administration shall decide to take cotton out of pro 
duction in accordance with this plan, it will, withm the time 
designated in the offer, give notice to the producers whose signed 
offers have been accepted It shall then be the duty of each such 
producer to comply with the regulations of the becretary in the 
matter of taking out of cotton production the acreage covered by his 
offer Included in the regulations shall be a requiiement that the 
premises will be inspected pnor to and subsequent to taking the 
acreage out of production Upon satisfactory showing of com 
pliance with the terms of the contract each producer will receivt 
the cash payment to which he is entitled and, in addition, if he has 
so elected, he will receive a non transferable option contract under 
which the Secietary agrees to sell to the producer a stipulated 
quantity of cotton not in excess of the amount of the reduction in 
production which is estimated to have resulted from the acreage 
reduction 

VI In accordance with the Act a jirortssing tax slull be in 
effect on August i 1933 the amount required by the tciins of 
the Act When and if it is determined to take a definite cotton 
acreage out of production, the Secretary of Agriculture will jointl\ 
with the Secretary of the Treasu^, estimate the amount of money 
which will be required currently ror such purposes Such sums as 
are needed from time to time shall be advanced to the Secretarv of 
Agriculture Benefit payments will be made promiitly after pro 
ducers have complied with their agreement 

VII 1 and taken out of cotton prodimtion may be used for the 
production of soil improvement or erosion preventing crops or food 
and feed crops for home use 

VIII The work of carrying out the foregoing plan has been 
assigned to Chester Davis, Director Production Division, C A 
Cobb, Chief, Cotton Production Section and Lawrence Mvers, 
Economic Adviser, Agncultural Adjustment Administration 
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The State and Federal extension services, under the dncction of 
Dr C W Warburton, will co operate in carrying out the field 
work as will the extension services of the various States 

In order to bring the proposal before every cotton grower, a 
" Cotton Week ’ was designated foi the seven days commtncing 
June 26 Essential matenals for the campaign weie pimted 'iml 
rushed to the South, and field workers engaged llKinsclvts in an 
attempt to place the plan and the contracts foi reduction in icn age 
before the individual producers 

In his endorsement of the programme and his ippcal to tlu 
growers to co-operate, President Roosevelt said — 

‘ ‘ The fate of any plan depends upon the supiiort it is given 
by those who are asked to put it into operation This piogiammc 
for the cotton producer essentially places the responsibility upon 
the individual farmer He and he alone will, in the last analysis, 
determine whether it shall succeed Ihis plan offers the cotton 
producer a practical, definite means to put into immediate applica¬ 
tion the methods which Congress has prescribed to improve his 
situation I have every confidence that the cotton producci will 
face the facts and co operate fully in the reasonable and practical 
plan that is proposed ’ ’ 

The document which the ^ower will be given an opportunity to 
sign IS labelled “ Offer to Enter Into Cotton Option Benefit or 
Benefit Contracts ” When the cotton producer signs tins docu¬ 
ment It constitutes a binding offer of a definite amount of his 
acreage planted m cotton It becomes a completed contract when 
the Secreta^ of Agriculture gives wnllcn notice of its acceptance 
Secretary Wallace has announced this is contingent only upon a 
sufficiently substantial response from the South, some leports state a 
minimum of six million acres 

{Comnerce and Financey June 28, 1033 J 


The Tare Situation and Funda¬ 
mental Causes. 


"yt MERICAN cotton has often been characteii/cd is one of 
/A the most unsatisfactorily packaged commodities altering 
■^the channels of world commerce Although the method of 
preparing practically every other American commodity foi market 
has undergone continual improvement, cotton is baled m about 
the same way it was several generations ago ” 

The above is the introduction to a publication just received 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agp’icultural Economics, Washingfton, D C , entitled “ Ainenran 
Cotton Tare Practices and Problems ” This publication will b( 
of extreme interest to cotton-mill men using Amciican cotton 
throughout the world Those requiring a copy should apply to the 
above address 
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The following is a copy of the summary published at the end 
of the pamphlet — 

‘^''The American raw-cotton package is not wholly satisfactory 
uccause it docs not adequately protect the contents against waste 
and damage, because the lack of uniformity in weight of tare makes 
for uncertainty and risk in all transactions in raw cotton, and 
because its unattractive appeal ance unfavourably affects sales m 
foreign markets 

‘ The fundamental causes of the unsatisfactory situation with 
respect to American cotton tare are (i) The system of gross-weight 
selling in domestic markets, and (2) the arbitrary deduction made 
for tare in foreign markets Both of these encourage the use of 
bale covering materials chosen on the basis of cheapness and 
excessive weight rather than on the basis of protection afforded the 
bale contents 

“ At present, approximately q 8 per cent of the crop is packaged 
m square bales and 2 per cent in round bales 

“ Coverings used on American cotton bales consist principally 
of baggings made from new jute cuttings, used jute fibre and 
sugar-bag cloth I here is conr)iderable variation in the weights of 
these baggings per pattern 

“ Nine pounds of ties are customarily used on American square 
bales, regardless of density There are variations from this 
weight, but they arc of minor importance 

“ The average tare on a square gin bale is approximately 21 lbs , 
but there is a wide variation from this figure for individual bales 

‘ ‘ Patches are applied to compressed bales to cover sample holes, 
to provide a marking suiface, and, under tlio present gross-weight 
system of selling, to adjust the weight of the bale covering 
materials to conform with tare allowance in the market to which the 
cotton IS to be shipped Patching materials consist pnncipally of 
coarse julc fabnes or of second hand burlap bags of various kinds 

“ Round bales arc bound with closely woven new burlap weigh¬ 
ings 2' lbs per pattern Ties arc not used The density of the 
round bait is not changed after leaving the gin 

“ In the 10^0 season approximately 70 pir cent ol all bales 
compicssed at interior points were compressed to standard density, 
whereas at ports approximately O'; jier ant of the bales wen com¬ 
pressed to nigh density 

“ Most domestic cotton mills prefer to receive cotton m the form 
of standard-density bales Iligh-densitv bales arc objected to 
because of the difficulty in opening and conditioning preparatory 
to spinning 

“ The tare allowance at domestic mills for compressed bales is 
4 8 per cent of the gross weight, or 2^ lbs pei 500 lb bale 

‘ ‘ The marked lack of uniformity in weight of tare on individual 
bales makes it necessary for the mills to protect themselves against 
ovei tare by stripping and weighing bale-covering materials fiom 
a part of the bales in each shipment This process is expensive, 
and the assessing and collecting of claims for over-tare adds to the 
comiiludtions of doing business 
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“ Amtriran cotton is sold in foreign markets on a modified lut 
weight basis A fixed allowance is deducted lor tan', and claims 
for ovei-laic arc made for aii> wtighl ol covering materials m 
excess of the hxed allowance ITndu this system tin shijipii who 
delivers hales cariymg less thin the illowablt tan is |Hnali/(d in 
that he delivers propoitionaUlv mort cotton thin hr is paid loi 

“ Although then an vaiiations in methods of c ihul ding t in 
weights and tare allowances m the vauous lorcigii maikcts, in 
general the allowable tare is 26 ‘J^o-lb bile, 01 ijijnoxi 

mately 5 3 cent of the gross weight ol the bale 

“There i^, considerable variation in the tare rules ol the 
organized exchanges and trade associations, as well as in the laws 
ol the various cotton-producing Slates iliat have cnacte d legislation 
governing cotton bale taic 

“ The aelo]ition of a system of net-wcight selling would juovule 
an incentive to eliminate the wasteful piactieis inherent in the 
present gross weight system, and would benefit both groweis and 
consumers ot cotton by 1 educing marketing costs 

“ Net-weight tiading m cotton would he feasible only il 
accompanied by '='ome positive ])iovision for the standardi/atioii ot 
bale-covering materials, which would peimit of ascertaining tlw 
net weight of a bale of cotton conveniently and without undue 
expense Standaidization would also insuie the use ol materials 
that would provide adequate protection to the bale eonte nts 

“ The essential features of a tare-standardization nrogramnu 
include the adoption of definite specifications as to elimensions, 
weights, and strength of bale-covering materials, including 
bagging, ties and patches In the interest of economy in covering 
the crop, and consistent with physical suitability the slandardiza 
tion programme should include a variety of materials, but a single 
standard is essential for each distinctive material 

“Of the materials now in use, it is believed that now ainl 
rc-woven lute, sugar-bag cloth and (otton could be stindudi/cd 
for bagging and patches within a reasonable range of toh ranee is 
to weight and strength 

“ Steel-band tics, as now commonly used, would ippeai to ofle 1 
no special difficulty of standardization The inecntive to use light 
weight materials that would follow the aeloption of net-weight 
traeiing mav make advisable the standardization of steel-wire ties 
also 

“It IS doubtful whether the standardization ol baWo\eiing 
matenals would materially aflect costa of these mateii ils te> giowt rs 
or gmners On the other hand, the economics in the maike ting o( 
cotton that woulei accrue from the adoption of net-weight tiading 
and standardized* tare should be reflected back to groweis, to a 
certain extent, in the form of increased prices 

“ Under a system of net-weight trading and standardizeel tare, 
marketmg agencies would no longer be able to exact a profit hv 
adding patches to cotton bales, but would realize definite 
advantages m the way of freight savings, simplification of trading 
practices and pnee calculations, elimmation of risks associated with 
uncertainties as to weight of tare, possible savings in insurance, 
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savings iJV^^istoms duties in certain instances, and in the sales 
advantage o£ a neater package 

Manufacturers using law cotton woultl benefit Irom the 
change by the elimination of the piesent uncertainty as to exact 
cost of raw material which accompanies ii regular weight of taie, 
and from the reduction in waste and damage that now lesults from 
the use of unsuitable liale covering mateiials 

“ I he standardi/ation of halt covtnng malciials would require 
manufactuiers of these materials to adiust their ])roduction to the 
specifications adopted On the part of most of these manufacturers 
the rcadiustment would be minoi 

“ The diversity of interests ol the vaiious elements in the cotton 
industiy has made it impossible to effect the change to net-weight 
trading and standardized tare by trade action or agreement The 
adoption of net-weight trading without the standardization of bale 
coverings would not solve the pioblem It can be solved only by 
the general adoption of net weight trading combined with some 
positive provision foi the standardization of tare that will insure 
the use of materials of strength adequate for the ])urpose, and that 
will make it pos'siblc to ascertain the net weight of the cotton 
conveniently and without undue expense ” 


REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810 ) 

Colonel John ) Sncii c m c i o mi 

InwvRDB Okml Wit LIAM T Wumsii\ Sir John R Rit\Nou*i Bart 

Francis R Vkkoon I ranus Revnoii s kmnN 11 iuboi nd 

1 IFSIIB Orme 

LIVERPOOL, 

COTTON BROKERS 


GENERAL PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 


CaftVs aU lelcgram •• REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL' 


telephone VIM Ceotral 


MEMBEKS OP 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd 
New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d’Alexandne (Membres Correspondants) 

aho i03 & 204 ROYAL EXCHANGB, MANCHESTER, i 

I eUgram “ REGIMEN MANCHESTER telephones 017 o/G /7 Bhckfnais 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manobeeter 

andii MINCING LANE, LONDON, ECS 

Telegram ** REYGIB, FEN, LONDON *' 1 elephants 6074 /S Royal 

Duect Private Line b< tween Livtipoil and I nd n 
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RUSSIA TO BUY AMERICAN COTTON. 


An announcement has been made by the ( hairman of tlw 
Reconstruction hinance Corjioration, that, witli the ayipioval oi 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of the Frcasuiv, Mi Woodin, 
loans to American exporleis to hnance the sale of from 6o ooo (o 
80,000 bales of cotton for shipment to Russia liad Ik on 
authorized 

\ccording to a dispatch to the N(w \orh 2inns Ihc ’oans 
will be for about $4,000,000 and will be available without delay 
so that most of the cotton can be shinped this month 

This announcement was made following a conference of 
Assistant Secretaty of State Raymond Mole\ with Mr Maxim 
LitvinofF, Soviet Foreign Commissar, in London 

The loans are stated to be for one year at <5 yiei cent iiitcrc st 
and will be secured by the notes of the Amtorg I rading 
Corporation, an American corporation owned by the Russian 
Government, unconditionally guaranteed by the State Bank of 
the U S S R 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation will pay 30 per cent of 
the purchase price at the time of shipment and expects to slip) 
a large part of the cotton in the month of luly 

It is understood that most of the cotton will be sold to Russia 
by two large spot firms 

The loan will be the first of its kind sanctioned by the United 
States Government since the war period 


THE COTTON INSECT SITUATION. 


The cotton insect '■ituation for Uic Belt as x whole <ontnnud 
favourable duiing the pist week The cotton leaf worm wis HpotUd 
from the vicinity of Nueces County Tex is md mxv sptc id noith 
ward in sufficient numbers to cause some dimigt Huwevti hi>,h 
temperatures in the western half of the Belt hive bten .igiinst iht inultipli 
cation of practically all cotton pests In the northern portion of llu t islr in 
half of the Belt showers and relatively low lempeialuics dunnf, th( wtd 
ended July 12 did not occasion any considerable imounl of wcivil rondol 
and wet summer conditions would enhance weevil dam^Be possibililK iti 
this area In the southern half of the Belt from Mississippi t istw ud th 
crop IS too well fruited and too fai advanced for the weevil to oviuome tht 
handicap of dry June weather conditions and high tempenlures in lim( to 
do senous damage 

Attention is drawn to weevil damage possibilities in the northern h ilf of 
the Belt from about Vicksburg Mississippi eastward Daily lemperatuie 
recorded m this area since June 25 have been mostly below the effedivi 
killing temperature zone, which begins at about 95’ h The peuod 
June to about July 25 represents the mam development peiiod of tl < 
first weevil generation, and, to dale high temperatures have not caused uiv 
considerable amount of weevil control Should wet weather conditions 
develop m the near future over this aiea weevil damage would undoubtedly 
prove to be a very deaded limiting factor in production In the western 
half of the Belt nigh temperatures have held practuallv all cotton pisls 
under control (American Cotton (rop ^erm a lulv 12 ) 
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^,#«i*^oisture in American Cotton. 


Paper prepared by N. S. PhARSE, General Setretary, International 
Cotton Federahon, for the International Cotton Congress in Prague 

and Carlsbad, June, 1933. 


U NTIL comparatively recent years the question of moisture in 
cotton has proved as burdensome to the spinner as the Old 
Man of the Sea was to Smbad the Sailor and has been the subject 
of discussion at a number of our Congresses. In spite of various at¬ 
tempts to solve this extremely difficult but serious problem, not 
much progress was made until alter the Barcelona Congiess in 1929— 
after which the present moisture agreement between the Egyptian 
cotton exporters and spinners began to assume a definite shape. Since 
the agreement was signed no dissatisfaction has been voiced by either 
the spinner or the exporter and the agreement has proved ot mutual 
benefit. 

The question was again raised at the Paris Congress in 1931— 
this tune in connection with American cotton. It was decided that 
affiliated associations be requested ” to supply to the Head Office m 
Manchester, the results of moisture tests of American cotton undertaken 
by them on a uniform system, with a view to their tabulation and 
publication in a similar form to those compiled for Eg5q)tian cotton.” 

The first tabulation of tests compiled was submitted to the membcis 
of the International Cotton Committee in London, early in 1932. 
The result of this showed that the average percentage of moisture of 
all tests was as high as 9*21 per cent, or *71 per cent, higher than the 
recognised standard. Out of a total of 17a tests, only 50 were drier 
than the standard and 122 showed an excess of moisture. At the drier 
end of the tabulation, wc had three Texas shippers with an average 
well below 8 per cent., which serves* to emphasize the fact that American 
cotton can be shipped dry. The driest shipment contained only 6*40 
per cent, of moisture and that containing the most moisture, ii*6o 
per cent. There were five shippers who did not send a single shipment 
containing more than 8*5 per cent, of moisture. On the other hand, 
there were nine shippers who did not ship a single dry shipment. 

The French Cotton Spinners Association has always made a very 
close study of this important subject and, before the War, had erected 
a testing house in Havre to test the cotton as it arrived at that port. 
At the London Committee Meeting that Asjjociation submitted the 
following table of tests taken on American Cotton from the cotton 
seasons 1923-24 to 1930-31. 
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TABLE I, 


R£SUM£ of tests taken at HAVRE ON AMERICAN COTI^WS^N 
DISEMBARKATION, BASED ON A REGAIN OF 8^ PER CENT. lIUMlDmS^ 




1923-1931. 


^V<4ghl per brilc^’ 
reprcscnlcfl by 


Number 

Average 

Average percciilage 


of 

gam or 

gam 

or loss 

ihc gain or loss 

Cotton 

Season 

bales 

tested 

loss to 
Spinner 

% gain 

% loss 

in kgs. 

gain loss 

1923-24 

68,647 

loss 

— 

0-274 

O-OlO 

1924-26 

101,623 

gain 

0-394 


0-873 

1926-26 

102,331 

loss 


0-441 

0-903 

1926-27 

119,738 

loss 

— 

0 365 

0-838 

1927-28 

70,076 

gain 

0-259 

— 

0-584 

1928-29 

42,374 

loss 

— 

0-305 

0-092 

1929-30 

28,089 

loss 


0-127 

— 0-301 

1930-31 

19,860 

gam 

0-140 

— 

0-328 


As this table gives information over a long period of years and covers 
some half million bales, it is reasonable to assume that they give a 
very true average retrospective of the situation during this period as 
affecting all cotton spinners consuming American cotton. If we 
take the total world’s consumption of American cotton over each 
year of the above period, and if we assume the price ruling at tlie close 
of the season to be the average price for that season, wo are able to 
compile the following table :— 


TABT.E II. 


GAIN OR LOSS IN POUNDS STERLING TO SPINNERS ON TOTAL 
WORLD'S CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON. 

Seasons 1923-31 



Spinners' 

Spinners’ 

Average Price for season 
in pence per lb. 

Cotton soa'ion 

Gain 

Loss 

Middling at LivorjOTol 

1923-24 .. 

,, — 

1,109,91)7 

17-66 

1924-2r) .. 

i 1.462,728 

— 

13-76 

1926-26 .. 


1,308,070 

10-77 

1926-27 .. 

— 

989,981 

8-16 

1927-28 .. 

023,214 

— 

11-17 

1928-29 .. 

., — 

1,008,163 

10-62 

1929-30 .. 


327,310 

9-09 

1930-31 .. 

187,043 

Net loss 

.. ;i2,169,836 

6-71 


Of eight cotton seasons three showed a gain to the .spinners. 'riii.s 
gain has been offset against the five seasons in which tiu' spinners sus¬ 
tained losses. If the tables be studied, it will be seen thal 1 he average 
of all shipments was in the neighbourhood of cp2 |ier cent. 

The net loss to the world’s .spinners of Aracricmi cotton alone is 
shown as £2,1691836 during the period under review, or a yearly average 
of £271,229, which equals an average los.s per spindle of 0-478 ])ence. 
Nearly a halfpenny per spindle averaged out over 136 million Ameri¬ 
can spindles. 

The tabulation of tests collected at the Head Oflice in Manchester 
for the 1932-33 season has been made and is shown opposite 
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TABLE TII —MOIS'l lIRE 'I ESTS OF AMERICAN <T)I ION (jiicl '1 .ilmUiioii) 


No of tests shej’NMng 



^ 1 



Excess 

Pcrcc*nLig(* 

No of 

Aver<ige 



Total 

nioistiuc 

Moisture 

lules in 

moisture 

3\ev of 


Mo of 

over 8]"o 

tinker 8J®(, 

sliipments 

poreonl^ige 

^^^^^StppeT 


tests 

regain 

(Wet) 

regain 

(Drv) 

testt‘d 

Wet 

Dry 

1 

Bremen 


2 


2 

100 


7 05 

2 

USA .. 

* ^ 

1 


1 

100 


7'U 

3 

V * * 


3 


3 

150 


7*82 

4 



2 


2 

100 


7'85 

5 

Havre 

* 

1 


1 

.10 


7-97 

6 

USA . 


18 

0 

9 

950 


8*11 

7 



2 

1 

1 

100 


8*12 

8 



1 


1 

100 


8- 15 

9 



1 


1 

.50 


8-25 

10 



2 


2 

100 


8*26 

]] 



2 


2 

100 


8*31 

12 

tj • 


1 


1 

100 


8*33 

13 



3 

1 

«> 

150 


8*34 

14 



1 


1 

50 


8-40 

15 



6 

2 

4 

300 


8*42 

16 

* * 


2 

1 

1 

100 


8*45 

17 

if • 


11 

4 

7 

970 

- 

8*46 

18 



6 

3 

3 

400 


8*47 

10 

• * 


1 

— 

1 

50 

- 

8*48 

20 

Zurich . 


14 

7 

7 

625 

— 

8-48 

21 

USA. .. 


1 

1 


100 

8 .*>7 


22 

*1 * 


1 

1 


50 

8 67 


23 

it • * 


2 

1 

1 

100 

8-60 


24 

1 • • 

« * 

4 

2 

2 

200 

8-63 


25 

it • * 

« * 

13 

8 

6 

900 

8-00 


26 

i» ■ ’ 

• • 

5 

S 

2 

250 

8 07 


27 

Bremen 

« • 

3 

1 

2 

125 

8-TO 


28 

U.S A. .. 


1 

1 


50 

8-72 


29 

fi • • 


2 

1 

1 

100 

8-72 


30 

1 lavrc .. 


8 

5 

3 

400 

8 73 


31 

USA... 


4 

3 

1 

200 

8 7.6 


32 

« • ♦ 


1 

1 


1,30 

K-78 


33 

w • • 


i 

J 

- 

50 

H-81 


34 

* * 


23 

16 

7 

1,2(K> 

H-8."> 


35 

» • • 


4 

3 

i 

250 

8-86 


36 

Havre * * 


1 

1 


50 

8>SH 


37 

USA, . 


1 

1 

- 

50 

8 IH 


38 

Bremen 


37 

30 

7 

1,405 

«»1 


39 

« • 


4 

4 


125 

8-on 


40 

» • ■ 


4 

3 

1 

175 

8-98 


41 

USA .. 


1 

1 

— 

50 

H 07 


42 

Rotterdam 


9 

7 

2 

405 

9-13 


43 

USA .. 


2 

1 

1 

100 

«-13 

. - 

44 

it • • 


2 

2 

1 

100 

9-14 


45 

Bremen 


8 

6 

2 

550 

9-20 


46 

a 


28 

25 

3 

1.493 

«-20 

— 

47 

a 


7 

6 

i 

200 

»-20 

— 

48 

Vienna 


2 

2 

— 

100 

9-24 


49 

Bremen 

1 * 

1 

1 


25 

9-27 


50 

w 

< * 

2 

2 

— 

1(K) 

9-27 

- 

51 

USA .. 

< • 

8 

6 

2 

457 

l)'27 

— 

52 

Zurich . . 

* 

7 

5 

2 

400 

9-38 


53 

Biemen 

* • 

1 

1 


50 

9-48 


54 

U.S.A .. 


1 

1 


50 

0-60 

— 

56 

Bremen 


3 

3 


2(K) 

9-50 


56 

n 

« V 

4 

4 


203 

9'66 

_ . 

57 

USA... 

< n 

5 

5 


250 

9-62 

_ -* 

58 

Bremen 

w ♦ 

1 

1 

— 

50 

9-70 


50 

Zurich .. 


1 

1 

-- 

50 

10-00 


60 

USA . 

» ♦ 

2 

2 

- 

100 

I0'66 

—. 

61 

Bremen 

« • 

1 

1 

— 

50 

IJ -37 

—« 

62 

it 

« * 

1 

1 

— 

50 

11*47 

— 


Total .. 

m * 

297 

190 

98 

15,588 




Weighted average xnoistnre content .. 8*757 

Nek hfrtv Ihe A ftieruan shipperspredominttie tip and ihai i^ey are m Ihe mtnorUy abmte that fiffure^ 
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Although the weighted average moisture content of^lMho tests 
is 8*757 per cent, and shows a marked decrease from the 
viously obtained (9*21 per cent.) at first sight it appears to sIkJK^ 
satisfactory improvement. However, a detailed examination reveals 
that this lower figure is entirely due to the low humidity content ot 
shipments shipped direct from the American exporter to the s]iinnei. 
Referring to Table III we see that only three European meichants 
shipped cotton below 8 5 whereas 17 American firms como iincler 
this category. 

If aU the tests of United States shippers in Table III arc exti acted 
it will be found that the average for these works out at 8*505 pci cent. 
—a figure as nearly ideal as anyone could possibly desire. Neverthe¬ 
less, it should be remembered that the above figure is only an avciage 
and fully 50 per cent of the shipments from the States were damp, 
as a close perusal of the table will show. As regards the European 
merchants who are located in Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland 
and Austria, then average for 6,q8i bales amounts to 9*o6() per cent, ol 


moisture. (See Tabic IV.) 

TABLE IV 

EUROPEAN MERCHANTS 

Key No in 

combine 1 ist I idles 

1 Bremen . 100 

5 Havre t’lO 


Aveiagp 
inoistuic 
7 06 

7 07 

20 

Zuiich 



(»25 


8 48 

27 

Bremen 

. • 


1J.T 


h 70 

30 

Havre 

, 


400 


8 73 

36 




60 


8 01 

38 

Bremen 



1,405 


8 94 

39 

j' • 


• * 

125 

1 

8 95 

40 

42 

t» • 

Rotterdam 


• • 

175 

405 


8*08 

9*13 

45 

Bremen 



5,10 

• 

0*20 

46 

jj • 


• 

1.193 


0*20 

47 


, 


200 


0*20 

48 

Vienna 

. , 

, , 

100 

• ■ 

0*21 

49 

Bremen 

. 

, • 

25 

« 

0 27 

60 

w • 


• • > 

too 


0*27 

62 

Zurich 



400 


0*38 

53 

Bremen 


• • • • 

60 


0*48 

66 

* * 

■ 


200 


0-.60 

66 

ff 

• * 


203 

• 1 

9*66 

58 

» 

* • 


60 


0*70 

60 

Zuiich 



60 


10 00 

61 

Bremen 



60 


II 37 

62 

Total 24 

« 4 • 



60 

6,081 

* • 

1M7 


Weighted average Europe. »*()(M) 

It would therefore appear that a considerable quantity of moisture 
is absorbed by the cotton bales while in storage in the European 
warehouses. It is known to the writer that a bale of Egyptian cotton 
landed in Manchester, weighed and immediately placed into the 
warehouse, gained 20 lbs. in three days, i.e., 2*66 per cent. Needless 
to say Manchest^ weather kept up the reputation given to it by 
people not living in Manchester, as it rained heavily during this period. 

It is well known, however, that cotton gains in weight during its 
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cr<)ssni^ and this is not surprising when one bears 

jV'^jjPilWiiinnd atmosphere prevailing when passing through the 
JgjjpBre^. Knowing this, American shippers add 5 to 10 lbs. per 
BP^n to the original weight for invoice and embarkation purposes. 
^ may be that the avciage moisture content of cotton in the United 
States Cotton Belt is i to 2 per cent, less than it is in Europe, for we 
must remember that our spuming mills are, as a rule, situated in 
districts having a humid climate. It appeals to me that here lies 



Unprotec lED Con on on a Mississippi CorroN Boat 

Shipments such as these travel down the river from Mcmphisi to New Orleans 

without any covering. 

scope for some interesting and useful research work. Moisture tests 
coidd be taken of the cotton from the bale in the gin yard right 
through to the port of embarkation. In this direction the American 
shippers arc of the opinion that cottons from the various Slates will 
vary 111 their degree of moisture content. One would expect cotton 
from Texas and California to be dry, whereas cotton from Mississippi 
and from the Atlantic States might well be damp. Some figures 
obtained during the last tabulation partly bear out this suggestion, 
a.s will be seen from the following table;— 

TABLE V 

AVERAGE MOISTURE CONTENT OR AMF.RICAN COITON 
ACCORDING TO STATICS. 


State 

Carolina (N 

&S.) .. 



• « 


Average 
Moisture 
Content 
8'196 

Texas 




> • 


8-681 

Louisiana 




I 

# • 


8*700 

Misbisfaippi 




• * 


8*881 

Alabama 




* n 


9*297 

Georgia 




• * 


9*374 

Oklalioma 




• * 


9*000 

Arkansas 




« * 


9*621 

Orleans 




* k 


9*027 


r 














lull last 

At a Meeting cf the International Cotton ( n £ott nwis 
October the subject of a standard of mr istmc fc r Amcncat* d — 
under consideration and hnally the following rose lutic n was adt { 

Eight and a half per cent to be the stindird u^^am t 
cif American cotton with a tclerince of o 5 pci cent 1 wn 
If the cotton contains less than 8 pei cent c f mcistiuc the sj innci 
sliall pay the difference to the seUei up t( 8 jci cent It llic 
moisture Cf ntent be more than 8 5 pci cent the selln sh ill i ly t i 
the excess above 8 5 per cent 

We have seen from the hgures published in the fcrcgcin^, tiblcs 
that it is quite within the bounds of possibility to ship \niciiciii 
cotton with roughly 8 5 pei cent cf moistulc Picsumably when 
the cotton leaves the United States it contains mything fr m pci 
cent to I per cent less moisture Why should the spinner pay 1 i s 



Cotton F vposdd to rr e Weather in a C innt r s ’S ai n I S \ 

V common s ght n any p irt ol tl c Colt n B It 

much moisture absorbed during the voyage and during its w ik 
housmg m Europe? The spmner who receives damp ccttoii Imds tint 
his invisible loss has been exceptionally heavy for certain shipments 
and merely concludes that the cotton contained moie leaf aiul ti ish 
than usual providing of course that he did not go to the lioubU and 
expense of takmg a moisture test He is not encouraged to take tests 
however for the European Cotton Exchanges refuse to rtccgnist i 
scientific test and dmg to the old fashioned method of laying one s 
hands upon the cotton Furthermore they insist that any dispute 
over the question of moisture must be settled by arbitration In this 
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^ be useful if representatives of the Exchanges would 
.nation upon the following points:— 

^oes the arbitration take place at the mill immediately the sample 
IS drawn, or is the sample placed immediately aftei it is drawn, into a 
sealed canister and taken for arbitration to the Exchange ? 

The reason this question is asked is that a loose sample of damp 
cotton left exposed to the air, for even as short a period as 15 to 30 
minutes, will lose a large degree of its moisture, and the purfiosc for 
which it was diawn would be entirely useless. 

Is it reasonable to believe that an arbitrator can under all circum¬ 
stances determine the exact amount of moisture in a given sample of 
cotton ? For instance, there are days when it is hot and sultry and the 
hands may be moist and vicc-versa. What is the objection of the 
Cotton Exchanges to a mechanical test ? Science has advanced and 
impioved its methods, but in regard to tliis question the Exchanges 
are acquiring the reputation of extreme conservatism and of retaining 
antiquated methods. 

From the foregoing infunnation it will bo seen that this subject 
will not be solved in a day. The need exists, however, for a decided 
improvement in the situation of this question, and it appears to the 
writer that only through closer co-operation between the cotton 
slup])ers, merchants and spinners our difficulties are likely to he solved. 
It is therefore suggested that a Joint American Cotton Conimittee should 
be established on similar lines to that of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. Representatives of the American Government, the Cotton 
Co-operative Associations, and the American Cotton Shippeis’ Assoaa- 
tions could be invited to appoint delegates to meet repre.sentatives of the 
spinners at stated intervals. Such an opportunity is afforded at the 
Universal Cotton Standards Meeting in Washington every second 
year. The committee could also deal with other subjects besides 
moisture, namely, baling, false packing, improvement of varieties, etc. 
This suggestion has been made before, but in view of the expenditure 
likely to bo incurred the scheme was abandoned. However, several 
spinner delegates already attend the Universal Standards Conference 
in Washington, and at slight extra expense a special meeting could be 
arranged to di.scus.s this proposal with the United States Govenimcni 
officials, and others concerned. 


GOVERNMENT COTTON ACREAGE PLAN. 


...—.. .. ... ...... » 

£ate reports from crop correspondents of the American Cotton Crop 
Service indicate that in all probability 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 acres of cotton 
will be ready to be taken out of production by July 12 . The Government 
contract forms were late in being distnhuted, which has been the main factor 
m causing fuither extension of time to complete acreage reduction plans. 
The repot ts indicate that the chief opposition to destroying cotton acreiige 
comes from the southern edge of the Belt, where harvesting is either under 
way or ]ust atout to get started. In this zone the growers claim that the 
crop is already “ laid-by,” and they have invested maximum sums per 
acre in cost of production, whereas m the northern half of the Belt a mu(h 
smaller sum has been invested in crop production to date. 




0^0 


/I WHiViUilZV L>V, 


CROP AND MARKET REPORTS 


Mr C T Reiere of Messrs Miinds Winslow Potter, coni 
municated the following interesting observations under dilt of 
Tuly I 193^ — 

In view of the extiaordinary complexities with which the cotton itu ition 
abounds it is impossible to express a categorical opinion on cotton 01 in 
fact any other commodity unaccompanied by reservation 

The intrinsic factors m cotton if in fact they cm bt consider*d 
assertive are so deeply intei woven with other elements in the siluition Ih it 
1 seems almost futile to call attention to them 

Nevertheless a few items are worthy of consideration We have lot 
example an unmistakable inciease in consumptive demind In view of th 
acute under supply of finished cotton goods throughout the world the 
demand for cotton fabrics is bound to continue and to inciease if we have th 
rise in purchasing power which we are justified in expecting 

There is also justifiable basis for anticipating at least a icmpoi irv 
control of the production of American cotton Whcthei this is fund 1 
mentally wise is beside the point We are committed to this rrogi immc 
and advices from the South point strongly to the likelihood of 1 1 idit il 
abandonment of acreage in some form or other It is to he hoped that th 
Department of Agriculture will ms st on ictual crop destiuchon unle s it i 
resigned to make a farce of its giandiose schedule Ceitamlv dv cts from 
the southern State igiicultuial commissioners and lep rts fiom meetings 
of farmers nnd business men suggest in acc ptance of the Government 
offei th t IS far beyond earlier piedictions 

Turn ng to the economic aspects of the commodity situitiin we 1 elievi 
that general endoisement must be given to the puce 1 fting prognmin* f 
the Administration Both from a political and economic stindpomt Ihii 
are certain elements m the Administiative pol cies of the Roos*/ It tegimi 
that rise to the height of executive genius The change in the public 
temperament from dread and depression to trustful hope is a Ironbformation 
that is little short of miraculous There are plenty of misgivings ovei the 
ultimate outcome hut as we have stated before we think it premature t) 
pass hasty judgment on eventualities 


Messrs Wetl Brothers Montgomery Alabama m their 'ienu 
monthly crop letter, dated July 3 193^, write as follows — 

The cotton crop enters the critical months of July and August well 
fortified to withstand future conditions Generally seasonal weather during 
the last half of June has been beneficial Temperatures have ranged from 
sub normal to very hot—^but sufficiently warm and dry during the third week 
in Tune to properly carry the crop along and further develop a good tip root 
and a small but healthy plant Dunng the post week temperatures in the 
Fastem Belt have been lower most sections receiving light to heavy showers 
and rams well timed and of much value The Western Belt has been hot 
and dry with showers and rains m some parts hut not gcneril In Ihe 
North western part of the Belt the drought continues and rams aie badly 
needed Although there are scattered reports of boll weevil they in not 
senous and no damage has resulted 

Carolina conditions have been favourable with the crop ten davs to 
two weeks late Georgia Alabama and Sontii Mississippi have made parti 
cularly good progress the plant fruiting satisfactonly with fields well 
cultivated On an average the crops m these states are from one week to 
tTO days late In the Central Belt and Oklahoma general rains are needed 
the plant here is small in size but of good colour and healthy Normal 
conditions prevail with the crop doing well in Southern Central Eastern 
Northern Texas In West Texas which furnished a laige part of the 
Texas crop last year the crop has made poor progress and is very hack 
ward temperatures have been extremely high with little lam 

The acreage reduction plan of the Government appesrs to be receiving 
favourable co operation on the part of farmers and indications are for its 
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^pot cotton in the interior reachinff the 10-cent level, 
j.e amount of cotton has changed hands; warehouse and 
stocks continue to be reduced with present totals much below last 
There continues to be a fair demand from mill centres. 


TAe American Cotton Crop Service, Madison, Florida, com¬ 
municate the following, under date of July ig, 1033 ': — 

Correspondents’ reports for the week ending July 17 indicate the con¬ 
dition of the crop just about held its own. In the eastern and central Belts 
rainfall stimulated growth of late-planted cotton, and a slight gain in 
condition was recorded. However, drought over large areas in Texas and 
Oklahoma caused condition to drop, which about offset rise in condition 
figures for other portions of the Belt. Conditioii for the Belt as a whole 
is still relatively high, but may be expected to decline unless copious rainfall 
is received over dry areas of the western half in the near future. In Texas 
and Oklahoma shedding, blooming in the top and premature opening were 
reported, due to excessive heat and drought conditions. In the central Belt 
the crop made average progress since the breaking, of the long drought. 
Eastern Belt conditions have been maleriallv improved by showers, but, 
unless high temperatures and sunshine occur in the near future, increase in 
weevil activity may offset the recent rainfall. Cotton harvesting is expected 
to begin in South Georgia areas during the current week. 

Rainfall during the past week, with the exception of local lains during 
the last half over the north-wcstem-Belt, was confined largely to the eastern 
half of the Belt. 

Temperatures were mostly above normal over the western half of Texas 
to near normal elsewhere in the western half of the Belt. In the eastern 
half of the Belt near normal to slightly below normal temperatures were 
reported. The weekly weather forecast is as follows ;— 

Central and East Gulf States ; Partly cloudy, with local thunder showers 
in the latter half of the week, and near east Gulf coast at the beginning; 
temperatures near or somewhat above normal. 

Southern Plains and West Gulf States: Partly cloudy, with local 
thunder showers in middle or latter part of the week. Temperatures near 
or above normal. 
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MAARAD COTTON, 


Taper prepared for the International Cotton Congress, Tragite and 
Carlsbad, June, 1933, by FOUAD BEY ABAZA, Director, 
Royal Agricultural Society, Egypt. 


M AARAD is the longest fine-staple cotton in Egjrpt, and it is 
also the best-yielding of its kind. It has firmly established 
itself as one of our principal varieties, gaining favour not 
only amongst growers but also amongst users abroad. 

Growers like it because it combines good yield and g^d price. 
In yield it easily beats Sakel by over 30 i>er cent., and ranks very 
favourably with any other long-staple variety in Eg^t. It resists 
wilt very satisfactorily, a fungoid disease to which Sakel is highly 
susceptible. It suffers less than Sakel from the pink boll-wom, 
giving a cleaner cotton of comparatively higher grades. In ginning 
outturn it is also better than Sakel by 1.5 to 2 per cent. 

Spinners like it because it has a good staple. It is a fine long 
regular cotton with a light-brownish white colour and excellent 
appearance. In some instances it is thought that its strength is 
not equal to the best Sakel. During the last few years, however, 
the cotton experts' and graders' opinion has been that Maarad is 
improving in strength wery year, due no doubt to the effect of 
selection and acclimatization. Spinners’ reports on Maarad 
strength proved conflicting at the beginning. Most of them, 
however, show that the strength of Maarad is equal to that of Sakel, 
especially when spun in the higher counts. 

Liked by both growers amd spinners, its acreage has steadily 
increased since it Was first introduced by the Royal Agricultural 
Society in IQ23. 


Year 


Area in feddans* 

Total yield in 

100 lbs (canlarb) 

1023 


64 

320 

1024 


477 

2.147 

102e 


700 

3.600 

1026 


4,624 

10,002 

1927 


12,677 

47,347 

1028 


11,176 

60,000 

1029 


31,329 

160,000 

1030 


68,727 

309,879 

1031 


103,278 

343,631 

1932t 


89,600 

276,000 

1033 


.. 100,000 ostunatc to 

end of March 

400,000 estimate. 


* A fodclan is approximately ono acre. 

I Area under cotton rostnetod, by law to quarter total area under cultivation. 
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The foregoing figures show that the supply of co. 
only been mamtained but ha^ considerably incr^sed, anu 
every reason to believe that it will go on increasing m future. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Technical Section of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the cotton has kept its purity and its good 
characteristics. Continuous painstaking selection and brcc<ling arc 
undertaken year after year to prevent the deterioration ot the cotton 
and to improve it in one character or another. Thorough and strict 
supervision is given both in the yield and in the ginning lactory 
to prevent as far as possible any mixing of the seed used for sowing. 

The Royal Agricultural Society keep the monopoly of the sale 
of the seed only. The trade in the lint, however, is quite free, and 
no restriction whatever exists in its marketing. The Society has 
not conceded any privileges or made arrangements with any body 
that might help to make an arbitrary fixing of the value of the 
cotton or to monopolize its sale. 

Maarad has been tenderable against Sakel futures since the 
1st November, 1932, at the maximum market differences of $i per 
cantar between it and similar grades of Sakel, which differences are 
estimated by the committee of the Bourse of Minet El-Bassal. 
The following are the average prices for four grades of Maarad 
compared with Sakel during the season 1031-32:— 


Grade* 
Good Fair 
F G Fair 
Good 

Fully Good 


Sakel 
-li 
“• Is 

+5 


Mtiaratl 


-n 





The average spot prices for similar grades of Maarad and Sakel 
for the last three years were as follows:— 




Sakel 

Fully Good 

F G 

Fair 

Year ending 


Contracts 

Sakel 

Maarad 

Sdkol 

Maarad 

December 


tallaris 

tallans 

lallari'i 

tallaiis 

tallans 

1930 

« t 

. 23-08 

+2-99 

-0-42 

+ 1-07 

- 2-30 

1931 

• • 

.. 14-21 

+4-32 

+ 1-07 

-0-29 

-1-09 

1932 

» * 

.. 13-40 

+4-87 

+3-40 

-0- ll 

-0- 70 


The differences fixed by the committee of the Bourse of Minot 
El-Bassal for the 24th March, 1933, and issued in the Courier dc'i 
Bourstis^ were as follows: — 


Grade 


Sakel 

Mewrad 


Coutnic Is 



ialiaris 

tallans 



Good Fair 


-0-26 

-0-60 

1 


F. G Fair Paritd 

€ • 

+0-10 

-0-40 

1 

> 12-90 

Good 

+1-00 

-1-26 

+0- 60 

1 

Fully Good 

+4-00 

-4-60 

+2-00 

J 



The above figures illustrate clearly how Maarad has 
definitely established itself in our market. The wide disparity 
between it and Sakel did not last for long. This wide disparity 
was, however, necessary in the early years of the cotton; il 
encouraged spinners to buy it and to discover for themselves its 
intrmsic value. Exporters were also quick to exploit tins argument 


* From Egi-ptian Cotton Year Book, 1931-32. 
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g the cotton amongst spinners Phis di&pantj, narrowed 
aiightly, still mamtamcd during the last two easons, the 
verage ranging from about 75 tallaris off for hully Good Fair 
to about 3 tallaris off for Fully Good in 1931, and from about 50 
off for Fully Good Fair to i <50 tallaris off for Fully Good for the 
year ending December, 1932 1 his improving market for Maarad 

has been accompanied by a gradual impro\ement in the cotton from 
year to year While the staple has lost about two millimeties of its 
length it has gained considerably in strength and become slightly 
lighter in colour than it was before 

Maarad cotton is now employed in almost every country 
Spinners in Lancashire who were at first reluctant to use it are now 
coming back to it The United Kingdom ranks fourth m con 
sumption of Maarad cotton for the seasons IQ 30 31 and 1931 32 , 
using 2 750 and 6,500 bales respectively 

The principal users of Maarad amongst our foreign customers 
for the last two seasons are as follows — 



1)^1 12 

1 <H 0 tl 


Bale 

Biles 

Butish Tnclti* 

7 000 

8 000 

Jipan 

7 000 

4 610 

Switzerland 

6 800 

6 610 

United Kingdom 

6 SOO 

2 7K) 

Prance 

2 000 

1 410 

Czecho Slovakia 

1 7')0 

1 120 

Italy 

1 000 

200 

Germany 

1 000 

I 400 

Spain 

900 

410 


The demand for cheap cotton and for low grades this year has 
naturally acted as a sort of setback for the expected large increase 
of area under Maarad this year It is realized, however, that such 
a state has set in, because the world has become poorer and wants 
lower class goods We have good faith, nevertheless, that a good 
future still awaits Maarad, especially as the area this year is almost 
double that of last year 



* 1 gyptidji CottoQ Ytar Book 1 <) Jl-32 
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Note on Giza 7 and Sakha 4 Cotton^. 


P(Xpu prepared for the Inicrnational C ottop Con^ri'^s Prn^ui ami 
Carhbad, Juttc, 1933, by HUS^PIN ENBhV, Dim/or, 
igronormc Sec/zort, Mmrs/ry 0} Agriculture, Cairo 


E gyptian cotton is famed for its quality, and for tliw reason 
it has attained a special standing in the world's cotton 
markets There was a steady improvement in quaht-v until 
SakeUandis was mtioduced, after which a state of stability existed 
during the war years It is due to the efforts of cotton breeder^ 
m Egypt that the quality has been revived in lecent years 

Before the crisis, a new variety of cotton could onl> be adopted 
provided it was superior in quality to the standard varieties grown 
at the time, and provided also, and to a secondary extent, that its 
yield was within the limits of economic production on the part of the 
grower The difference in prices, in pre-crisis years, between 
varieties, high quality and low or medium quality cottons, used to 
be so great that it allowed a big margin for yield In other words, 
good quality cotton was what was wanted, and the better the 
quality the ^eatef the proht In late years, however, owing to the 
abnormal decline in prices, and the small difference existmg 
between good and medium quality cottons, this rule has somewhat 
changed 

A series of trials conducted annually bv the Egyptian Ministry 
of Agriculture smee 1921 to compare the merits and monetary 
values of the different varieties of cotton grown in Egypt, show 
that SakeUandis is no longer the most profitable, except where extia 
fine grades are produced fe g , on Stale Domain's Farms) which nrc 
sold at high prices Such cases involve a very small proportion ol 
the crop depending on the annual demand foi special quality, which 
IS at present veiy limited owing to the world’s demand lot ch( a]>ci 
goods 

Under these circumstances, a fixed cotton policy for mass 
production was approved by the Egyptian Government on the lint ■> 
proposed m a report submitted bv H E Ahmed Abdel Wahab 
Pacha, Under-Secretarv of State Mmistry of Finance, and Picsi- 
dent of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Comipitlee 

Ihis policy involved the encouragement of giowing high- 
yielding varieties without overlooking the quality Aitei the 
introduction of Sakdlandis the last word m quality seemc d to 
have been said, though it is not generally known that within the 
last few years the original Sakel has been replaced by “310," 
which IS tins year m process of bemg replaced in its turn by another 
strain bred by the Botamcal Section 

The reason for these replacements is that 310 ” has proved 
to be of better spinning quality than Sakel, while the new strain 
IS very markedly better than atha. The old name o f Sakellai idis 
still remains, in order to avoid confusion in the market, a new name 
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co a cotton produced by the Botanical Section only 
.0 sufficiently different in several respects from other known 

*ctlCS. 

Sakel, “ 310 ” and the new strain referred to are all similar in 
that both give only low yields. 

In cotton-breeding in Egypt, quality must never be lost sight 
of, but yield is also an important factor, and in recent years of 
depression, as has been previously mentioned, it has assumed even 
greater importance. It is, in fact, a question now of the product of 
yield by price, i.e., it pays to produce a cotton which, though 
possibly even slightly inferior in price to Sakel, yet is sufficiently 
superior in yield to make it more profitable to the grower. Such a 
cotton has l^en produced by the Botanical Section, a short account 
of which follows: — 


Giza“7 .” 

This variety originated from a single plant selection from a field 
of Ashmouni, at Fashn (Upper Eg3q)t) in 1922, and was tested as a 
pure line selection up to 1926, when one-firth of an acre was sown 
with it. Since then the rate of increase in production was as 
follows; — 

Total production 

V<'ar Area in Feddans in bales (775 lbs.) 


1031 

1932 

1933 


5,329 

34,710 

36,086 

60,000 


2,703 

13,553 

10.201 

28,000 a]>pro.xunale 
e.stimato. 


In 1931 the demand for seed for sowing was so great that the 
Government was unable to cope completely with it. In 1932 the 
reverse was the case, as out of the quantity of seed available only 
a small proportion was sown, while in 1933 the demands for seed 
were greatly increased to such an extent mat seed from the 1931 
crop had to be bought in order to cope with the demand. 

Such sudden changes in the demand for new varieties year 
after year are not at ail uncommon, and it will be seen later that 
the same reverse took place in the case of Sakha 4. These changes 
are due to certain commercial and psychological considerations - 
which are outside the scope of this note. 

The yield, roughly speaking, is between 32 and 44 per cent, 
above the yield of S^el, and may be ^ual to, or drop only to 
4 per cent, lower than Ashmouni grown in the Delta. 

Giza 7 is about the only cotton that thrives well at the two 
extremes of the country, inasmuch as it gives a yield nearly equal to 
Ashmouni in the southern provinces, and is equally successful 
in the Delta, especially in the north. 

The ginning outturn is 31 to 32 per cent, of the seed cotton, 
which is about i to 2 per cent, over that of Sakel, and about 7 or 
8 per cent, lower than Ashmouni. It does, however, increase nrom 
2 to 4 per cent, in the Delta, 

As to grade, Giza 7 is only slightly inferior to Sakel in 
general, but the best qualities almost equal Sakel. In fineness 
and lustre it equals Sake!, but is slightly lighter in colour, while 
in length of staple it is one to two millimetres shorter than Sakel, 
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and IS completely immune from wilt Its outstanding l— 
from the spinning point of view is its high intrinsic strength 
it produces modelatclv fine twofolds which arc equnl in strengths 
those made from Snkcl, although the eonstitiunt smgh vnrn is* 
slightly weaker 

Summing up, Gi/a 7 is a cotton tint seems to meet the desire 
of both cultivators and spinners lo the ciiltn itor it is a bi,^h 
yielding variety, and to the spinner it is a (oni|nritnel^ ehe ip 
substitute for Sakel 

Sakha 4 

The Sakel plantations were greatly m^naccel by the ex'cuiicnce 
of the wilt disease in cotton In iQ27 a sir iin of coltein was sclccteei 
by the Botanical Section of the Ministry of Agiicultuie, and jiropa- 
gated under the name of Sakha 4 Ibis sti iin is i long staple 
cotton of an average halo-length of 39 mms , as compared with 
Domains Sakel, which averages ^6 <; mins This -itrain is net 
totally immune fiom will, yet, under severely inUcted held eon 
ditions, it was affected to 1 ekgrcc of 14 per cent only In the 
following years further selections weie carried out imeici arliliciall> 
infected conditions, and an almost totally immune strain was 
obtained which was only susccjitihle to an attack of 4 pei cent 
in the worst infected fields Of these highly immune stiams 
certain ones weie selected and proved lo be heavier yielders than 
the old Sakha 4 and equal m lint In the present vear 220 acres 
of this new selection will be giown, which have greater immunity 
and a higher yield than the old Sakha 4 

Last year (IQ 32 ) there was a big demand for Sakha 4 It was 
sold at high prices, and on certain occasions it even fetched doubk 
the price of Sakel The cotton merchants were prepared to nav 
such high prices because of the attractive appearance of the lint, 
though they had been officially informed that its spinning quality 
was not quite as good as that of Sakel This year, eaily in the 
season, high prices were paid The demand for seed for sowing 
was great to begin with, but eventually dropped a gnat knl 
simply because the dtmand for the crop was restricted Sakha 4 is 
a cotton that should be substituted for Sakel m areas inCecUd bv 
wilt The yield may vary from to to 30 per cent over the yield 
of Sakel grown m the same localities, the difference being com¬ 
parable to the degree of infection In Imt, it is longer than S ike I, 
out not so strong 

The following table gives the annual production of this cro[) — 


"itar 

Area in acres 

Production m b iks 

isao 

796 

m 

1031 

3 995 

1 m 

1982 

17 950 

8 52S 

1938 

18000 

9 000 istiTii itiil 


While the two varieties referred to above are the mam pubiect 
of this note, it may be of interest to mention that another new 
variety produced by the Botanical Section, and which is still unelei 
test, bids fair to exceed even Giza 7 in yield, and almost to iqu il 
the new Domains Sakel in spmnmg quality 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to my colk agues 
m both the Botanical and Plant Protection Sections of this Ministry 
for their assistance in enabling me to compile this note 
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Cotton Bagging in Place of Jute 
for Egyptian Cotton Bales. 


Paper pri pared for the Iniernational Cotton Congress at Prague^ 
June, IQ33, by \.RNO S PEARSE, Aditser to the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation and to the Mtssr Cotton Export 
Co , Alexandria 


yt BOUT ten years ago the first complaints were raised by 
/A Lancashire fine spinners about the presence of jute fi.bres m 
-^Egyptian cotton These complaints were rather of a vague 
nature, and the various authorities m Egfypl which dealt with them 
replied that no change had taken place from the former method of 
packing employed, and argued that the complaint can only have 
arisen out of an exceptional case But the spinners persisted in 
their complaints, and when they came to Egypt in 1927 for the 
International Cotton Congress, Mr W Heaps, the manager ot 
Shaw, Jar dine & Co Ltd , Manchester, one of th^e nulls belonging 
to the Fme Cotton Spinners’ Assoaation Ltd , which spccialues on 
very high counts, found m his investigations that many jute iibres 
came on the bagging in the country bales, particularly when the 
jutc bags were used for the first time In consequence of this 
evidence some enquiries were made amongst the lUte bagging manu 
facturers, but they merely stated that the lower the quality of the 
cloth the more liable would they be subiect to this defect Smgemg 
was proposed but found too dear, the same replv was given when 
a rubbcn/ing of the bags was suggested The jute manufacturers 
blamed for the defect of their cloth the tternal desire to lower 
quality and to have a cluap article Expenses were saved, but 
the uputation of I gyptian cotton suflcred 

riu low price of cotton and the clesiic to find new usages for 
cotton with a vu w to mere asmg consumption led in the U b A to 
trials being made with cotton bagging for cotton bales Vaiious 
cloths were made, and the American Govemment tried them out by 
making shipments to Lurope and back These experiments 
suggested to Egyptian interested parties the use of cotton bagging 
foi the bales not so much for finding a new use but for preventing 
lute fibits from deteiiorating the high class qualities of Egyptian 
cotton 

Manufacturers in England and on the Continent, as well as the 
Missi C otton Spinning and Weaving Mill at Mehalla Kebir, and 
the Fihture Nationale d’Egypte, Alexandria, Egypt, were asked 
to submit samples When it was found that the extra cost ot 
cotton bagging over jute was m the neighbourhood of 5s per 
bale it wss aigucd by many that neither the export trade nor the 
spinning industry coultl afford in tliese days of trade depression 
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such' a luxury as an “ unfiecessafy ” addition of expenditure of 
5s. per bale, which is equivalent to an addition of only o.o8d. per 
pound, tout,represents the substantial siiin ' of a quarter million 
pounds on the whole Egyptian crdpl Alexandria shippers argued 
that finally this'charge would have to be borne by Egj'pt., 

One of our clients had given us an estimate of the number of 
ends “ down ” in the spinning room due solely to the presence of 
jute as being about 80 per cent. We undertook to send Inm, for 
the purpose of testing m a scientific way how many ends realh' 
do break in consequence of jute particles bemg present, a ^mall 
quantity of bales handle;^ in the field and in .A.lexandria, in llic 
ordinary way, packed in jute bagging, and a like quantity of bales, 
the cotton of which had never come into contact with jute. In 
order to ensure that the quality of the cotton should be identical, 
we undertook to pick the cotton from alternate rows in the saim* 
field, A-similar experiment was carried out by the State Domain.s 

Meanwhile we convinced ourselves that loose jute fibres an* 
really floating about in astounding quantities in the ginneries and 
wherever cotton comes into contact with jute. We found that a 
practice had' originated ' in the ginneries of Egypt of swecfung 
"frequently-the floor with old jute bags; these arc'switclied from 
side to side on the floor, an'd these bags become, of rours<.s 
frtLved, and every day inches of the jute cloth are 111 this way 
blnwn into the air in minute particles, and settle on the cotton a ml 
.on the gins. An exarnmatioh of the ginning raaclunery will show 
the presence of many jute fibres, for instance where the nails nse<l 
in fastening the leather on the rollers occasionally become loose. 
Bits of jute sacking are; used for cleaning Ihe gins, and they 
become frayed, thus scattering again thousands of jiarticles 
amongst the cotton. The presence of jute fibres can be detected 
"with a magnifying glass any day in the mixing looms ni 
-Alexandria 

In order to show the seriousness of the complaint to nit<‘U'sted 
parties in Egypt, not conversant with the proress of spinning, Jl 
must be stated that the cotton is first passed in Ihe null through 
a number of machines for the ]uirpose of oiiening it up and mixing 
it thoroughly and evenly. The cards, which are a kind of roial mg 
steel brushes, lay the fibres jiarallel to each other and mix ibein 
still further, thus it comes about that when a small bit of jute 
string or clolh escapes the attention of the operatives it is being 
torn up into numerous small particles. Adrl to these tlu* largi* 
number of jute fibres which the cotton has collected in its liamiling 
in Egypt and you have a very substantial quantity. Wlieiuwer a 
.jute hair is mixed up with cotton and is drawn out by the s}jinmng 
machinery a break of the yarn occurs and requires attention by 
the operatives. Or, if the yarn is not very fine, it may happ(‘n 
that a jute fi,bre slips through, but in that case the will be weak 
at that spot and will probably break in the weaving process. In 
very rare cases the yam with a jute defect may not even break in 
the weaving, but then it becomes all the more serious, because in the 
aftBr*:process of finishing, clyeing particularly, every one of these 
,qiite fibres is clearly visible and spoils the cloth, because jute does 
■ tal^ ,the 4y6 or other ingredients in the same manner as cotton. 
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Whilst with American or Indian cottonb the presence of jute 
Jhbrts is not so serious in oui Lgyplian cottons, which arc mainly 
u'-ed for the very fintst and delicate tissues it is a very serious 
matter, and it behoves the exporters of j^^lcxandria and the 
Go\(rnment of Egypt to see to it that this verj serious defect is 
remedied As this jiroposcd icinedy adds a new use of cotton 
and employment in the Egyptian cotton mills it is all the more 
desirable that it should be gem rally adopted throughout Egypt 

Tt wculd be no use to allow any small quantity of jute bagging 
to be used it all In order to carry out the trial experiments as 
dcscrilicd we have had the greatest difhculty to prevent jute troni 
< oming somehow into contact with the cotton and we know that 
some few jute fibres have come into the cotton m some incxolaiii 
iblc wiy in spite of oui greatest Care probably these weit jute 
fibus floating about 111 the atraospheie of the ginning factory 
1 he method of handling cotton in the fields, in the gins nid it 
tin jiicsses must be that ju/e nU bi entir /j excluded and legisla 
tion to this effect will become necessary It is no use for a sjjinnei 
to -isk his Alexandria cotton shipper to pack his bilei in otton 
1) igqing it Alt xandri 1 lie buys Ins cotton mosdv in Alexandrn 
Imt even if lu buys it 111 the mtcrioi the mam mischief has liready 
been done Jiiti start pettm^ nnxed h th cotton m flu n Id 
dtirtn^ the puhn^ and at extxiibxtquent xta^e more fibr an 
addtd First the cotton comes into contact with the jutc Tjnons 
or bags of the jnckci s then it is laid on the side of the fie Id < n stiij s 
ot jutc cloth iftci ill it it IS pushed into the long countiy jnic \ 

In tint method man} jute fibics ire brushed into the cti'tti, 
especnlly when tlu cloth is nt w or ve iv old tjow the cotton t ike'¬ 
ll]) jutc in the ,^inning lus ilrt idybetn dtsciibed A.t tm puss n 
tlu ginning fictnv inoie jute fil>ie jicnctiate into the cilton 
I indh in the mi niig lonm at Alexindin jute jiaiticU^ tikini fl nt 
in ordir to i(mrdv the evil 1 start must le imde in the held im) 
in the itmospherc ind bceonie deposited in the cotton I hen fort 
jutt tloih must be jin Inbited Ir lie used in my lutuu st i^^t 

OnK when siuh kj^isUtion Ins Iteii dieted uitl ii^onusly 
( iiiutlout vnll the usei ot 1 t,}ptiin( it on be me tint bistettm 
(s h<( fl tu jutc kbits lilt spinnei yiil sue i ^^le it elt il in tlu 
III 111 ctst tlu rjtiitue will be in ic eonltnttd uni tin y iin 
{1 ( 1 ( til ])!(tliut d will be sujicntn 

I hist iflv int iges iit bt und to laise the re put it ion of 1 gv ptian 
f tu n wliieh is in i cl iss b} list If on a much bight i jilant ihm 
(tlier kinds, ind tluiefvn it is the duty of evcijonc conncctcil with 
its pioduetion to imintiin and imjirove its reputation Not only 
will the sinnnci hive tlu selvanl igcs just illiideel to but be will 
ilso he able to use the b igging cloth in his own factory In most 
c I'ts he will be ible to jiass the cloth through a nnchine which will 
tc u it up ind cinblc him to use it as raw matenil for liis low cUss 
g u t’s 01 at all events he will gel from the cotton waste dealer a 
icasoinble ictum 

We now come to the extra cost occasioned hv the use of the 
cotton bagging Wc made txj)fcnment«- with two qualities of tie th 
one a (lostly woven thin sack cloth weighing 3 lbs pei bale aiul 
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the other a more open sack-clock of coMser counts of yarn weighing 
5 lbs. per bale. The thinner doth is not suitable for the rough 
handling in the interior. 

We calculate the cx>st of thin cloth as P.T.12 per bag (2s. 6cl.') 
that of the thick bag P.T.18 (3s. /d. ), whilst a jute bag costs only 
P.T.s (IS.). 

A jute bag can be used on an average three times in the interior 
( fillin g, carrying, opening for classifying, emptying). A cotton 
bag of the superior dass six times, that of the inferior type twice 
onfy. The lower cotton doth is cut by the iron hoops just the same 
as the jute doth, whilst the superior cotton bagging stands the 
pressure of the iron hoops. 

The inferior cotton bag is therdfore not competitive, aU the more 
as the heavy cloth will be worth much more as waste to the spinner. 

The bagging used for making the export bales is the same cloth 
which has ^en employed in the interior. We estimate that the total 
exira expense per export bale from the hrst handHng to the last will 
work out to about 5s. at the most. Economies in tiie manufacture 
of the doth can no doubt be introduced as soon as the mills making 
the bagging know that there will be a steady demand for a par¬ 
ticular type of construction of doth. 

In view of the advantages which the spinner will have, and these 
will be established in a very precise manner after these experimental 
bales reach the mills, he ought to be willing to allow the exporter in 
Alexandria to add per bede Ss. for packing. No doubt, in the 
course of time, due to existing keen competition of the Alexandria 
merchants, this extra cost, which ^er aU does not come to one- 
tenth part of a penny per pound,^ will be borne by the shippers, but 
a readiness on the part of the spinning industry to pay part of the 
extra cost would facilitate the general introduction of cotton 
bagging and the necessary legislation. 

Simultaneously with the necessary legislation to tliis effect there 
ought to be a regulation providing the use of cotton clothing, not 
coloured, for the workpeople in the gins and mixing rooms. It 
happens that bits of old clothing are thrown into the cotton, an<l 
if not detected in the opening-room of the spinning mill thty cause 
severe damage, especially if that part of clothing was coloured, or 
consisted of jute sack-doth, as is often the case. The workpeojile 
in Egyfpt who handle tlie cotton should be made to wear (oltoii 
dothing, either bleached or grey. 

Fear has been expressed that the quantity of low-class cotton 
required for baling the Egyptian cotton crop is not available in the 
country, but there need not exist any anxiety on this point. It is 
estimated that this new use would consume some 20,000 bales. 
This new demand might improve a little the demand and increase 
thyirice of these low-grade cottons, but this would be an advantage 
to Egypt; the mam result will be a further appreciation of our high- 
class cottons, as they will produce a superior article, give less 
trouble to the operatives and enable them to attend to more 
machines. 
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The Development of the Rayon Industry 
and its Repercussions on the Products and 
Markets of the French Cotton Industry, 


PnpL 7 pepand hy Mr R \ de la hC lUMPTLL Manaper^ 
Syndnat General de I Industrie Coionnicn 1 rant^aise for the 
J) tin ational Cotton Congri s, Pra^ui and Carhbad, 
June, 1933 


AMONGSl the other textile branches which arc so seriously 
/A affected by the crisis the rayon industry certainly seems to be 
showing uie gicatcst amount of resistance, in spile of ar- 
cumstanccfa, its tendency to expansion as regards world consump¬ 
tion seems to be showing no signs of slackenmg off Tms 
relatively piivileged situation, coupled with the extiemely rapid 
rise of rayon during the past few years, naturally leads one to 
enquire as to the degree to which this new fibre has gamed its 
world position at the expense of the older staples 

It is this question which the Congicss of the International 
Cotton Federation has placed on the agenda, restricting itself to 
the examination of the leiiercussions of the development of rayon 
on the pioducts and the markets of the world cotton industry 
Even limited in this way, the question is important, since, in 
the measure in which the decline of the cotton industry can be 
imputed to the development of rayon, this dedme presents the 
chaiactei, not of a simple, transient phenomenon, but of a per 
manent factor which will survive, even aftei the crisis has passed 
On the other hand, the question is all the more deserving of 
study, as at the first gl incc it sams cxticmely doubtful In cfrect 
if tlic vogue for rayon is clamoious, and if the competition which 
it aliords the othtr textiles notably cotton has often attracted 
,ittt ntioii, the part played by the new hbrt m the world consumption 
of text ih s (a part which is very import ant wh^i compaied witli silk 
2 <52 per cent in weight, against i 05 per cent) is very small when 
(ompared with that of cotton (2 52 pei cent, agamst 52 41 per 
cent) This would seem at the outset to exclude the possibility of 
any very serious repercussions 

In the present report we have Ined to reply briefly to the 
question put by the Intca national Federation, speaking from the 
point of view of tht Fionch cotton industry 

I 

AkiuiciAi SiiK (Rayon) and the Product*? of the Frfnch 
COT rON INDUSIRY 

As the wording of the question put hv the Federation leads, we 
have to deteimme the effects of th" development of the rayon 
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industry not simply on the markets, but also on the products of the 
French cotton industry This latter point deserves to be examined 
carefully If it happens to turn out that the artificial silk gives to 
cotton manufacturers a new and important source of work, it will be- 
necessary to deduce that the latter will thus regain, thanks to the 
manufacture of artificial silk or mixture fabrics, a portion of the 
activity that they have lost as far as pure! cotton goods are 
concerned 

Technically, cotton machinery is applicable to the working up ol 
rayon, but to an une^al degree, according to the stage of manu 
facture m question Thus, spinning plants can only utilize layon 
staple fibre, and it must be added that the plants specializing in 
American spinning are by no means as well-equipped for such a 
change over as are those specializing in Egyptian yams Doublers, 
on the other hand, can use on their ordinary machines either the 
continuous type of rayon yarn or staple fibre As regards weaving, 
rayon can nowadays be used in the weft almost without any 
difficulties, and when certain adiustmcnts are made, well equipped 
factories can use it just as successfully in the waqi Btyond this, 
the weaving of rayon has not been exclusively reserved for ordinary 
looms, it IS already being woven on automatics, and it is very likt ly 
that in the near future this type of manufacture will be developed 
until it can be carried out under conditions as satisfactory as those 
with ordinary looms 

If, in weaving at least, the utilization of rayon is easy (nough 
technically to the cotton industry, and if, in fact, the cotton 
industries of the United States, Gennany, England and Italy and 
many other countries have largely taken up this type of manu 
factuie, the French cotton industry is far from having used it to as 
large a degree * With a national production of artificial silk, which 
rose in 1032 to 23 million k^ ,t the cotton industiy of Fiance con 
sumed approximately i million kg , and it one adds to this a iiiitill 
quantity, difficult to estimate of staple fibre and waste this con 
sumption can be put, as a maximum at S pei cent of the consump 
tion of rayon m France If, on the other hand, it is noted lli it in 
France the total weight of cotton labnes and of vains loi puipn^s 
other than cotton weaving rose in it)32 approxim he Iv to 1S million 
kg It can be understood that the amount ol nvon (onsuintd b\ 
theFrench cotton manufacture rs is relatively sin ill llun e one lusion 
is confirmed by the insignificant impoitanci of the cotton pi int 
which IS working on ravon, in spinning it as a maiU i of .1 re 1 it ive ly 
insignificant number of spindles in weiving, the immb<i ol looms 
wea\ing rayon the year round ^ is negligible in certain of our eotlon 


^ This IS probably due to the fact that the silk industry of Fr met whidi 
Is particularly important has endeavoured to turn a preat portion of its 
energies towards the weaving of artificial silk and his made git >t stiuhs 
in this dirertion Perhaps, also, it can be explimed m 1 certiin meisutc 
by the fact that most French cotton manufacturers sell m the grey to wholt- 
salers, and are not m direct contact with the clientele which dtminds 
nnisnea goods of 100 per cent rayon or mixtures 

t Artifiaal silk is produced m France mainly from the viscose pioress 
(88 per cent of the total production) 

rayoa^gooi^***^^^^^^ ^ mixtures, and more rately of 100 per eenl 
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district's (Normandy\ and may be estimated at 6 per cent in one of 
t]ic districts which probably uses the greatest amount of ravon 
(Roanne fhizy), at ^ per cent in Alsace, and at only 2 5 per cent 
in the others (V osgcs) Of course, these figures may be consider 
ably increase d if we took into account the number of looms which 
work on rayon intermittently, according to circumstances 

We may definitely conclude, therefore, that the advent of rayon 
has brought no new activity of an appreciable character to the 
French cotton spinning industry, but that it has a growing interest 
for the latter, limited, certainly, at the moment, but the importance 
of which may increase indefinitely so far as the prices of rayon make 
it commercially advantageous for the cotton manufacturer to 
substitute rayon for cotton as his raw material ’ 


Rayon and thi' Markets of the French Coiion Industry 

In the con^Kition between cotton and artificial silk it is 
essential to differentiate very carefully between two elements of 
very unequal significance the competition as regards yarns and 
the competition as regards fabrics 

T kayon T arn^ I he three principal markets (and by this is 
meant avenues of consumption of B rench cotton yarns, be it 
single jams or doubled, according to the strength of the com 
petition of ravon, aie the cotton wi aving industry the hosieiy 
industry iiul the silk weaving industry 

I he ])icvious remarks on the subiect of the tmplovnient of 
ra\on 111 cotton weaving show that for the moment at least, the 
chemical fibre docs not encioach a great deal on this territory In 
the 1 nnllion kg of fabiics which the cotton-weaving industrv 
jiroduccs in normal times, ])robably moro than nine-tenths are 
inanufdctuK d from single vain, that is to sa,y, with yams which 
whatcM i the count, die ccrtainl> cheapei than coiiespondiiig deniers 
ol artificnl silkt 

It IS no less true tint throughout the vc us iQ-,! and t0^2, wc 
hivi ‘■cen the substitution oL 1 i}on in quite appieciable quantities 
(stiiintdl 1 )\ SOUK lor the Vosges distiict a.louc at a. uiimmum 
ol 1 nnlhon kgs a yi ir loi wc It vains of lOo's counts 01 those of 
St) set lints in the wi iviiigol ccrtimsilk labrics It is\ciy difficult 
not ( nl\ to w( igh uji thi iiupurtancc of such (oiniietiUon, but also 
to (l(t( inline th( duribiliU of its effect for this type of inanu 
lactun is e mine lit Iv sub]«cl to changes of fashion, and is even at 
till*- utuil moment quite clesrly on the ckcliiie It should, how- 
{Vf r he pointeel out that in the case of certain articles the appear- 
inct of riyon has biought shout among the clientele apparently 
(U finite (hanges in taste Thus certain fancy pure cotton dress 
(cibncs (crapes or bouclc fabrics for example) which are today 

* Sep Annexe 1 the principal types of irtificial silk goods, pure and 
mixtUHs, made by cotton-we ivmR establishments, and indicating their 
itspettivc destinations 

t Se c Annexe 2 givinj? in the form of a graph the prices of single cotton 
virus md coiresponding deniers of yarns from rayon The rayon denier 
upKsints 1 dedgtamme per 1 000 metres The denier 10l) corresponds 
then foie to i ra>on weighing 10 gr per 1 000 metres 
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supplanted bv pure layon fabric-^ were previously manufacturid is 
extensively from ‘Single as from doubled yarns 

Whatever niav be the extent of the actual use of layon in w( iv 
mg, it must be emphasized that if the present relation of th< jiriccs, 
one to the other, happened to be modified so that, for inst nut, tlu 
cotton yarn increased substantially in price then the aitifirial silk 
yarn would be in a position to supplant the cotton yam in wc aving 
tor, as regards a large number of articles, the ttehnical qualitus 
of the chemical thread are in no way mfenoi to those of tlu 
cotton In particular, if it does not now enter into tlu future 
calculations of those interested to substitute rayon for cotton in 
manufacturing household and toilet linen, yet table linen is even 
now made from a mixture of ravon and cotton Now it 

may be remarked that a profound modification of the relation 
between rayon and cotton puces is by no means unlikely 
Totton prices are at present at a low level, and as the law matt rial 
represents a large proportion of the cost price of cotton yams the 
price of the latter is liable to rise by a con'll dcrablt margin I his 
is not possible with the rayon yams to anything like the same 
degree The raw materials used represent only a fraction ol the 
cost price, and they may be replaced by otheis at any inomenl, 
according to chemical progress, and the substitute's mav be 
cheaper and may make for more economical processing 

In the hosiery industry, or in the weaving of silk, the com¬ 
petition of rayon has been very keenly felt hitherto It is essential 
to remember that more than three-quarters of the fabrics pioduced 
m the world are manufactured from yams having from 20,000 to 
120,000 m to the kilo Now, before the invention of rayon, cotton 
yams were always by far the chea^st in this range, both as 
regards single yam and the doubled variety The mercciising 
process could render cotton suitable not only for the mamifactiiie 
of pure cotton fabrics with a smooth finish, but also for mixing on 
a large scale with wool and natural silk in the hofaicr-\ industry 
and in that of silk weaving The increasing popularity of lavon 
the improvement in its selling price, and technical ])rogr(ss winch 
it has made, have made it a competitor of the doubled cotton yam 
m almost every sphere of activity * 

In this respect, the table reproduced in Annexe 2 is paituukul} 
instructive Three curves are shown there, giving the’- puces ol 
single cotton yam, doubled cotton and rayon yams respectively 
These pnees are indicated according to the number of i,f)(XMne ties 
per kilo for cotton and according to the corresponding e ounls in 
demers for rayon t It is clearly apparent from this table that, 
commenang with demer 225 downwards, the rayon yams show, 
opposed to the corresponding doubled yams (two ends), 1 e , those 
measunng 40,eDoo metres ana more per kilo, a puce advantage more 

* If we compare the artifiaal silk yams made to-day with those made 
five or SIX years a^o the progress as regaids uniformity, stienglh supple 
ness, etc, is stnkmg The head of Bntish Celanese has recently announced 
the appearance m me near future of a rayon having the btiength ot u Uur \1 
silk and greater uniformity Besides this, the mdustrv is at present ible to 
produce dull lustre yams which permit of their adaptation to the lequuo 
ments of fashion 

t See Annexe 2 
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and more marked as the yam becomes finer, t and it goes without 
saying that this difference would be more noticeable if the diagram 
Tiad included, not only yams with two ends, but also those com¬ 
posed of more than two. It would have been even more marked if 
gassed and mercerised yarns had been included. 

Such a price relation may well affect the employment ol cotton 
m tliose two industries, which have been hitherto such large con¬ 
sumers of multiple cotton yarns—^the hosiery industry and that of 
silk weaving. 

In hosiery^ without doubt, artificial silk has continuously 
developed at the expense of the luxury article, thanks^ to its 
increasing perfection. That is to say, ife has ousted the natural silk 
yarn, but it has not driven out the cotton yarn from everyday 
articles. The importance of rayon in the hosiery industry varies 
a great deal according to the tastes of the clientele, and these them¬ 
selves vary considerably. On the other hand, cotton frequently 
serves to reinforce the rayon, either in hose where a cotton thread is 
covered by a silk thread,* or for strengfthening the foot, the toe, 
and for the suspender band. Rayon has definitely created a new 
demand in hosiery, and by reason of its fragility, this demand is 
one which frequently renews itself. It has permitted the attainment 
of tissues of great perfection as regards mesh, and an attractive 
appearance such as could not have been obtained with cotton except 
by the use of very expensive yams in very fine counts. It is 
adinitted that, in the district of Troyes, which is the most important 
region in France for hosiery, about 30 per cent, of the hose formerly 
made from cotton is now made from rayon, and there exist besides, 
notably at Huninguc (.^sace), a numl^ of hosiery factories 
employing rayon exclusively. As is customary in the hosiery 
trade, it is chiefly the lOo-denier rayon which tends to compete 
with the French cotton yams, 50/2 (French) and 60/2 (French'). 

In silk weaving, especially in the Lyons market, the progress of 
rayon at the expense of cotton has been even more marked. Rayon 
yarns have been substituted for doubled cotton yams with fo,ooc» 
to 100,000 metres to the kilo almost wholly. These were previously 
used for linings; on the other hand, they have totally supplanted 
the 67/2 Lo 100/2 1 (French) yams used in tie-making, and in the 
special fabrics made for the East. Amongst the great variety of 
articles made in Lyons, the only ones which still necessitate the 
employment of cotton yarns arc certain velours, corset fabrics, and 
the fabrics for undergarments; even the latter have experienced the 
growing competition of dull lustre rayon during the past few 
months; in the case of undergarments it is generally a matter of 
non-ladder fabrics made on warp looms; these fabrics, which are 
expensive, were formerly produced in a natural silk together with a 

i Rayon, as is known, is sold in six qualities; 1st, 2nd, 3rd qualities, 
non-graded, stained, and damaged. The prices quoted on the graph 
are for the second quality, which is most in demand. It should always 
be remembered that artificial silk deniers under 100 do not interest the cotton 
trade. Thus, denier 50 is used in making crepe geoigettes, in which it 
replaces natural silk, not cottoh. 

* A “ vanisd " yam is a cotton yam covered by an artificial silk yam. 

+ A yarn which has two ends doubled. No. 100 is a doubled yam 
measuring 100,000 melres long, of singles ydras 500 grs. in weight. 
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fine-combed Sakel yarn The demand for them has increased con 
siderably owing to the abandonment of fine batistes and the 
adoption of knitted undergarments, etc A part oi the clmntele 
has acclaimed an article which at the same time is more atlradiv 
than cotton and cheaper than silk, which explains the advance made 
in two or three years by rayon in this branch, at Iht expense^ f>l 
cotton It must be added that, when it is a matte r tif goods lor 
export, cotton is somewhat preferred by reason of the fad that it is 
less liable to taxation at the ports of foreign countries than an 
fabrics of rayon or rayon mixtures 

But the competition of rayon with the doubled cotton yarn 
extends also to other domains In rayon braids the 150 denier 
yarns replace principally the 50/60/2 Upper Egyptian carded 
(gassed), in elastic braids the 200 and ^00 denicrs replace thf 
33/40, the 42/50 Upper Egyptian, Sakel, and even American, 
and the 600 deniers replace the 24/28/3 L^pper Egyptian and Sakel 
(gassed") In the manufacture of ribbons the 150 denier, which is 
most commonly employed, replaces 50^60 and 42/50 Sakel and 
Upper Egyptian, m velvet for ribbons the 150 denier replaces thf 
50/60 Sakel and Upper Egyptian, whilst the lOO denier replaces 
the 76 1 go, the 84/100 and the 101/120 In elastic fabrics the 150, 
200 and 300 deniers replace the 5Q/6 o, the 50/60, the 54/65 and the 
33/40 Upper Egyptian, Sakel, and even Amentan In velvet 
fabrics the 150 and 100 denier replace the 76/QO tlit 84/100 and 
the 100/120, as well as the singles Nos 3b and 40 fornuilv 
employed 

Finally, artificial silk yarns have also been substituted to a certain 
extent for mercerised cotton twists (generally in the count 60/2) 
in the manufacturing of furnishing fabrics, howevci, as regards this 
class of articles, the competition of artificial silk has borne moit 
heavily upon the natural silk waste than at the expense ol 
cotton 

To appreciate the impoitance to the riench cotton \aiii 
industry of these losses oC market inflicted upon it by lavon, it is 
necessary to cmphasi 7 e that by far the gicatir iiail ol thii tcun 
petition makes itsdf felt in the case of flue Egyptian yuns ol (Ik 
rreneli counts 30 s to 80 s affecting eithci thehttcr dii elly 01 tiu 
Juul led jams maimiactund with them On tlu otlici r iiid, it 
must be pointed out that that jiart of th( production ol fine \ iins 
of the latter counts, m which competition is most felt, consists of tin 
production of the spindles of the spinmis iirojx r and ol tin 
spindles oiiciating for the tiadc of those who die both spiiint rs and 
weavers, tor the latter class of manufacturing of Lgyiitian yarns 
usually a\oid, through the use of artificial silk, cominting with 
those spindles which feed their weaving mills Now this part, 
restricted in this manner, of the production of Egyptian yarns, 
which amounts at present to 5 or 6 million kgs for the L illc district 
alone, can be approximately estimated at some 10 million kgs for 
the whole of T ranee, after having probably reached some 17 million 
kgs m ig2Q It IS practically certain that this enormous cIccUjk 
in production (7 million kgs ) may be attributed to a gr< at ( xtent 
to the competition of artificial silk On the other hand, as far <i-* 
the doubled Egyptian yams are concerned, on which the com¬ 
petition principally bears, it is sufficiently sinking to state that 
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actually their total production in trance piobably does not absorb 
4 million kgs of single yarn, as against a total production of 
aitificial silk amounting to 23 million kgs It is thus manifest that 
lh( competition of rayon, in itself negligible if it is referred to the 
totil production of all counts of French varns, is of paramount 
importance when rtleircd to the only bianch which it really affects 
th it of the line counts 

It IS ])rol)able that we see there one of the nnin causes of the 
jjrolonged depression in the Lgyjitian section of the French cotton 
ndustry whilst alongside it the American section manufacturing 
the CO user counts has registered for a year past, if not real recovery, 
at least an appreciable increase in activity and a sensible 
diminution of snort-time and stoppage 

It must be added that this discovery is particularly serious for 
ysrn of fine counts, for cotton-spinning machinery, as we have 
indicated above, is practically without recompense for the decrease 
111 consumption by additional work in the manufacturing of 
staple iibre Ihe artificial fibre cannot be manufactured at 
pnstnt for less than 12 or 13 francs per kilo, whilst the kilo of 
Sakcl even augmented with the combing waste, is clearly lower 

Besides this, cotton yarn of medium counts also suffers an 
indirect effect which must be considered this is the harm done to 
the fine counts by the competition of ravon Driven out of the 
maikct, as regards a great part of their manufactures, the 
h ic IK h manufacturers of fine counts show a tendency to increase th( 
amount ol medium counts pioduccd and to leplace the manu 
facturc of line varns by that of medium count Lgyptian yarns, 
winch to \ certain extent, floods the market with this lange 

3 Pun Rayon or Rayon (otton Mixtare Pabrus 

Fabiics ol pure rayon or rayon cotton mixtures arc, above all 
use (1 as substitutes foi cotton fabrics m linings for ladies’ garments 
bedspreads hngciie and in dress material 

Unlike the siUutinn as regaiels yarns it is not usually ihe price 
winch iltUimiius the substitution of laMU fabiics lor those of 
juire ((ilten 

In linings loi example, the twill iiiin made from pure 
(otleii wliieb wis previously use el cost 4 en $ fianes jhi metre, 
wlieie i-> it IS lepliced nowadays by riyen satin anel by rayon 
citpe de (lime costing 6 or 7 francs 

A-> regaiels beelspreads, the heavy cottem satin of good quality 
lias been lepl lecel by layon binthc which not being thick Ins to 
be lined with a heavy cotton cambric, which makes the bedspread 
conside rtibly more costly than bclore, while at the same time 
bringing about, peihaps, in this ijaiticular case, a consumption of 
LgVIilian cotton >arn as laigc as before 

1 his proportion is only 'ipphtable in pimciple to doubled cotton yams 
destined for uses other than the manufacture of sewing cotton It is known 
Ih It owing to the lack of el isticity of iiyon, and other technical difficulties 
tin (homudl fibre his not been successfully applied to the manufacture of 
sewing cotton ind is only used in embroidery cottons for ladies’ use Thus 
sewing cotton thre id manufacture escapes almost wholly at present from the 
competition of riyon 
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For lingerie the beautiful nainsooks and cambrics, which cost 
to day S to 7 francs per metre, have been replaced by rayon crepe 
de Chine, or by very beautiful fabiics of half-cotton half ra\on it 
a price at least as high if not highei 

As for dress materials, it is not possible to chaw comparisons, 
but for these as for the others it remains true that in most ease s the 
cost price of pure cotton fabric will be less by 20 01 30 pci cent 
than the cost price of a corresponding article in rayon I his is 
explained by the fact that most cotton fabrics conccinccl arc nianu 
factured from single yarns, that is to sa^^ from yams actually 
cheaper than the corresponding dcaiicrs of layon On the other 
hand, as regards the costs of weaving and of manageinent, it is 
correct that the dyeing of rayon costs a little less than that of 
cotton To make up for this the weaving of layon is more trouble¬ 
some than that of cotton because of the fragility of the yarn 

It IS definitely, above all, the moie luxurious and attractive 
appearance of rayon fabrics which has enabled them to sup])laiit 
certain fabrics of pure cotton, but for many reasons it is unlikely 
that the competition which thus arises cau do any serious harm to 
the cotton industry 

In the first place, the dilference m price which has lust been 
mentioned imposes at present sufficiently narrow limits on this 
competition 

Secondly, cloth made from pure cotton has its advantage s its 
strength, its resistance to washing, its hygienic qualities, as far as 
fabrics for underwear are concerned It is lust because of these 
advantages that rayon is replacing cotton only slowly for those 
types of fabrics which require frequent washing As regards net, 
and lace m particular, the use of rayon has diminished consider¬ 
ably as a result of disappointments caused either by washing 01 by 
the effects of perspiration on articles of underwear m the manu¬ 
facture of whi^ rayon net or lace had been used Colton fabiics 
remain up to the present the most used foi household goods 

Finally, while considerations of price and wearing quililus 
would not prevent rayon fabrics from being substituted foi (otton, 
the consequences will not be unfavourable for the industry, sinct, as 
pointed out above, there is no technical obstacle to Ihc w< aviiig of 
rayon m the factones previously used for cotton, On tlu toutiaiy, 
the weavers of cotton could take advantage by substituting one 
manufacture foi another 


III 

Conclusion 

The conclusion that we must draw from this study is shown 
clearly, we think, in the preceding exposition 

As far as the French Cotton industry is conctmod, the progress 
of rayon has not, up to the present, really affected the consumption 
of yarns of coarse and medium counts, but, on the other hand, the 
fine counts have lost an important part of Iheir market, this has 
given nse to a special source of uneasiness for this branch of the 
industry, and to stoppages independent of the actual economic 
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cribib, a certain improvement can be brought about only by a 
reduction of the price of rayon waste in compauson with cotton, 
which would allow the spinners to replace their cotton by this 
artificial fibre 

Witli regard to the French cotton-weaving industry, rayon has 
not caused any serious damage, on the contrary, it has supplied it 
with a new source of activity which, following the present relative 
prices of cotton and rayon, will perhaps lead to considerable 
development, and from this last point of view the prepress of rayon 
must be considered rather as an element of security and a future 
lesource for the weaving industry Nevertheless, it must be said 
that this element of security will be enjoyed, if the case arises, only 
at the expense of the spinning industry, since in increasing the 
manufacture ol rayon articles, either pure or mixed, the weaving 
industry lessens ipso facto its consumption of cotton yarns 

Finally, whether at present or whether in the future, it is the 
spinning branch of the cotton industry, and not the weaving section, 
which must be most seriously affected by the progress of me rayon 
industry 


ANNEXE 1 

PRINCIP-\L TYPES OP RAYON FABRICS (PURE OR MIXED) 
MADE IN FRENCH COTTON ESTABLISHMENTS 

Silk fabiics (cotton watp, silk woft) Womens lingtru punted dicssos for 
< lultln n 

Silk f ibiics (silk wai p, cotton weft) 1 lUiics lor ilusses anti costumes cht ip 
lull s toi (spot! 

Satins (silk waip, cotton weft), ‘teiftos tuad laces* I lunislimgs limuRs 
f n mi n s \\i u t \p ut to ( ol mu s 

lot) pci cent lavon d imasks, oi those with cotton warp and rayon wett 

1 iilii 1 linings ImnisluiiMS t ibU Imtn 

Vichy (warp of colouted cottons, weft of layon) . Apions shirtings 
Seiges (cotton warp, djed ra>on weft) 11 xi Imm^s 
Paitcined fabrics Mins shnting*« 

lobtako t>pe fabrics (cotton waip, artificial silk weft) Ihints women b 
Iiii,,(iii < Inldu n s fioi ks 

Voiles (all tayon) I innislmip,s punis 

Artificial silk crepes (aitificial silk wirp, cotton ciepc welt) • linguit 
till iji till isi t 111 ip liiim s 
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ANNEXE II 


■^Nvunber of metres to the kilo 
t Counts m correspondmg deniers 



Cotton Doubled ' . . . 

ao/2 d 30'2 AC g Cotton Yarn. 

30/2 a 40 2 A P 

40/2 a 60 2 J P Same counts and 'arac (ras 

60/2 a 160/2 J P S as the doubled yarns 

actual price, 
grey unmercensed 

Artificial Silk 

Ordinary Viscose Viscose super 

to 120 deniers 100 deniers 5 and finer 

N —It Lluffl'v tlu gtnoi il iund ot the ihn i cuivcs of llns gi ipli %liu!i mu i 

1 ikou 1 illiti thill the imliciiioiis ot piuc of ilu cOTUspoi ding ((unK oi ril m 
J uns Ill oiu icsptci. ndttd tlu dili&cni silk dtui i compcling with i gi\ ii ouul 
ox toliou ^'ii 1 IS not ih\ i-\s tlu d( mu toiuspmding lo tint couu mUh n liu ill\ 
Imthci the u i i/iu il wlk pi ues appe lung m tljo giapii iittob irxdtnioMin mil 
whtu thiv an cempued with lliosc ot cotton usrd not in liosuiy but ju c liiou 
01 silk iffiavm? it vuH bo advisable io allow a (<ilun nun is hi |]ii (osi oi 
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Result of a Special Enquiry Regarding 
Egyptian Cotton. 


I N compliance with a request made b’v the Egyptian membeis of 
the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee the International Cotton 
federation has undertaken a special enquiry amongst the spinners 
ol Egyptian cotton in the more important Egyptian cotton consuming 
countries with regaid to the varieties of Egyptian cotton used 

Ihis infoimation was desired with a view to ascertaining which of 
the Ej^yptian growths if any might with advantage be eliminated 
The table overleaf is compiled from the actual returns leccivcd 
1 he following ai c a few typical answers received from individual 
firms — 

It mciy be difficult lor the spinnei to suggest which vaiieties 
should be eliminited We must piesume that each vaiiet> pcssesses 
s< me viituc which finds I ivoui in the opinic n of the gn wei oi spinner 
It has been my opiinon now fra period of fully seven \ ears that 
th( re ai t too maii^ vn ictics srown I his e mscs the spinnei to suspcc t 
that whtic smill lots of experimental stiams are not sold they art 
disposed of with lots which aie grown in bulk Wc cannot loi^ct 
the unpleasant expenenee wc had severil years when Pilim 
was so freely mixed with Sake! 

It has been pointed out to us on our visits to 1 t,vpt th it the 1 ipid 
hybiidisation which obtiins in cotton flowing is a vciy unfortunate 
circumstance T make siibst inlial ill iwaiicc foi this difficult\ 

Wc ire iwire that tlie Agiieultiiiil Depaitmcnt must cditmuc 
its leseiich ind euUivite new strains but it does appear that a littlr 
more eaie in m like ting the product might be used 

We eaiefiilU and minultly examine large parcels of cottm 
oceisuinilh mcl iic suipusccl it whit we find 

I he tilde nnv it im lime be leid^ loi the bettii vaiieties in 
hif.c quentities lluu is cnkU nee of this it pusuit Wlunciistht 
c itt 11 to comi ? 

Ilii vagiiics of fislium ind the pivciW ol the woild dniing the 
pist till re yens m piitKulu hive eiusid i sliimki^i m both the 
piK( ind till lonsumption of the bist cottins Ihcic is some in 
dicatioii as si Uedabove oranineuaseddemind Where is thei c ini le 
suitiblc giowth of c ttoii than 1 gjptiui ■’ 

One could go on v riling and suggesting 'vet we must ecnsidei 
ourselves vei> loitunitc uhui we remcmbei tint oui leqmieinents 
are verv laibCly m the able hands of Di W I awience Bills We 
have much confidence in him and hope to see i gicat impiovement 
m Sakcl cotton 01 anothei variety (equally as good) giown which 
will take Its place I um with 163 000 spmdles 


Although we have classed our cottons undti Sakcl and Ashmouni 
we ait inclined to think that a certain amount of mixmg of vaiieties 
IS going on even though the cotton may be called Sakcl or Aslunouni 
We have found some sellers of cotton who arc doubtful whethci 





CONSUilPTIOX OF THE VARIOUS EGYPTIAN VARIETIES BY COUNTRIES 
FOR HALF-YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31st, 1933 
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1 (A PIl IN ( 01 ION 


(iS7 


(.(itain of lluit rtt^ulit milks iic \sluuouni oi /m« i iiul (ii/i / 
scimcd to h( mixtil in \Mtli Sikil 1 iini vmLIi '^o ooo sjnnillis 

Wt hivi Used t onsifki ibli (|ii 111(1(11 s ol Niliili m pii \ lous (ituods 
It IS £, 00(1 ind iioitli |>i( sc i\ »(i III hii( it li is In t n ( > x xjx nsi\< ii n n(JV 

W( luvi ilso iisid ( oiisidc I il)Ii <(iun(i(us d ( isulli Midi sd 
lictoit Jisiilts but tin supph Ins lum (10 nidi in (pimti(\ 11 
supply ind piui vv(i< sU id\ vm shuiiUl iisi i( 

\\( liivi used i Iitlli I iiouki ind lonnd il sdi li<( ii\ I \ptii- 
mclit''with I ou idi I idii md 1 luodoiou li iV( iiol bcin sdisl u(oiy 

_ - 1 11111 v\i(li (i*! 000 spindles 

Whilst w( luvt biciiMit Inmlcdmoiii use ol viiu lies ol 1 t^^piiui 
cotton tins IS b(< ius( we uc only in isniiliwiy ol business md it 
Ins not been lonvciiient iioni i ( iid Room point of Mew to Inve im le 
thin two epiilities j^oiiiv, (hiou>,h it the sunt tiim Nextilhelcss we 
uc quite iwue oi the ful lint Sikel md no d jiibt the iiiniis 
vailttles of \shmouni will show liieu isiiiv, sl>,iis ol dele 1101 iti hi is 
time i^oes on md eonseqiie nth it is \ii\ n< eessu\ Ih il spiniiiis should 
hive the iHos])eet ot new ,,iowLhs eomiUf, liiwuel to till (lie s q>'’ 
oleki vine ties chop out 

Undei the e iiemust mees we think the si<nMis ue pislilud in 
tiyiiih then skill to pioduee the ii£,lii kind ol tibic In the I qyptuii 
eottou tilde md to do so must me in the eonst int jn Klmtiiin mil 
cUniin ilion pine ess 

It a]ipe us to us tint the qioweis should e u( out ill (he ^lowlhs 
of only nieelmm inipioviment md eoiueiiti ile on (he ones most 
likely to piove j,oeKl (lopjiiis intl sitislutoiy with ud to Iheu 
spmnini, qiulitits I 27 (,00 spiiiillcs 

Siktl cotton hds ucciiUv eUteiioiiUel to a qie it ixltiil md we 
hive tested scvtuil new t^iowths to cstiblish whtthei eii not they 
would be sAtisfactoiy substitutes Likiiuf iiitei aceemiil both cjuilily 
ind piiec we lum not yet found 1 eottoii to lepliei Sikel uid is i 
result we au still eemsuirnuf,^ Sikel <«i/i 7 wis the most piomism, 
eotton but its tally promise has not been liillilkd 

_ I iim with j()i 000 s]imelUs 

In the toirtspondnif? peiiod ol iqp) we hid fio 000 spmelles usiuf, 
Ashiuouni eottou 

Duiing the seeotid liilf ol jq-ji Ashmomn and all Ifppei I f,vplun 
eottou has been ek«u tompued with Anuue m iiid olhei gimvlhs 

I luu with Sooo spiiielles 

'the Tow Sakcl eeittons hive given tvtty sitisfulieiu m the use 
for which they wt re pui e based Aneiihu Spmnci of I gypUan C ottou 


Othci icports state that Soudan eottou iii large ciuanliUts is tieing 
used instead of Lg5q)tian 


riic Syndic at General de 1 Indusliie (otemnicu Iiaayaise Trance, 
following a coinmuinealion with its tncmbeis spinning 1 gyplian cotton, 
furnished the following obseivatious — 

J ally replies uiemcl point out tliat tlu vine ties oi I gvptum 

R 
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cotton which seem best to adapt themselves lu the needs of the I’Yeneli 
spinner are those of Sakel, Maarad, Nahda and U[»pers. If Maar.id 
in particular were to have imjaoved slii'ii^nth it mif^lit possddv n-place 
Sakel, if not absolutely, at least in the mam. AltlioiiL;li Sakad has been 
imjirovcd, it is, as yet, lar irom tlie staml.ird wlii»-h it reaehed hanieilv, 
and, in our opinion, it would be to the inleiests of the spinneis to 
obtain a further im])roveineMl iii this variety. 

No critieisni has Ixsai raiscnl ie^aiclin.e[ Uppi-rs eolton. the <|u.dil\ 
of which apptsirs to eonfonn in ('Vt*rv wav to a l.iri^e.uul v.iried mnnbei 
of requirements. 

It may be gathered from the replies received th.it there is reall\ 
no need to keep up tlic cultivation of Piliou and evtai ot I'ouadi.; 
the latter variety is easily superior tt> Piliou, but considenng the 
unimportance of its crop it olfers scarcids any inleiest and, nioicover, 
the opinion has been expressed against the multiplieit>' of varieties 
by rca.son of hybridisation risks to iieighbouiing plaiilalhuis (amtaiiiing 
superior' qualities. 

As to the new varieties such as Giza 7 and Sakha 4. they are not 
sufficiently well knowm to pennit of an ofiinion being given. 'Phe size 
of their crop is too small to i>cnnit ol a spinner following on .sati.stactorily 
with these varictic.s, but it is {|uite ])ossible that they will become of 
interest as lime goes on. 

By reason of the compaKitively sni.all margin ruling at the moment 
between Sakel and Uppers, the intermediate wii'liis are only of very 
little interest and from the present point of view there will he no 
need to retain the varieties of average staple length. However, this 
.situation may be modified in the future. It would not appear to be 
necessary to eliminate categorically the intermediate varieties, but 
it would certainly be desirable to limit them to one or two at the most. 
It should be understood, however, that Maarad is iu»t placed in these 
intermediate varieties, because, on the contrary, it is estimated fij be 
almost the equal of Sakel. 

In conclusion, it would be as well to bear in mind that a variety 
longer and finer than Sakel, something to replace the now extinct 
long-staple Georgia and Florida varieties, might be (niltivaled with 
advantage in Egypt. 

Switzerland. 

Three Swiss firms oiler the following coiuuu?ntarit‘s 

(1) Uuring recent years there ha.s been no doniantl for Fatlii (white 
Egyptian), The yarn made from this variety of cotton was very much 
desired by the highest class of knitting firms byreastm of tlic fact that 
this yarn gave a pure white, soft, wooWilce knitted fabric* 'Che 
varieties produced at the present day cannot be us(*d for tUe.se same 
requhements. 

(2) The 30 bales fall under the category of Fatlii, which is used to 
replace the earlier Abassi and white ^Egyptian varieties. 

, We are sorry to report that from year to year this growth has become 
more and more yellow. For this reason it will lose the high price and 
the intost Which it formerly receive!^ from the comsuraers. It is to 
be regretted that Egypt has hot produced a wliite variety for which 
. Vej^ many uses could be found at competitive prices. 

(3) We spin Egyptian cotton only when it is not dearer than the 

American cotto^^ 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON STATISTICS -SEASON 1932-1933. 


S\KKI 1 MMUIS, 


Cis 

Crs. 

( iiiiicil nvrv.'il '\)ii{iisi HI. litHt! 

. * 4 

l.327.INI 


I'slmurltMl rrtip» I1K52 

f (*'**• 

INlniiftir' rii)\*'rninrnt ni .H 

l.270.(l(»» 

2,.ii97.IHl 

AnKUst HI, 

. 

.'{OO.UOO 


I.(>i,.il null i(tnsiim|>H»>ii 

I'.MTOH rs to Jniu* 1, 

(IS 

17.IS1 


J^stuuaiv cxptirts U months to oml 

of August . . 

413,200 

l,H2(».00(> 

2.137.181 

listmuitotl markut coKdii to hr- c.irrit'd 

Dvrr A(i.£^;nst ;{J, lUHH 

■lOO.OOO 

\STlMOUNr ANO ZAGOK \ 

Ciuriocl over a1 August HI. IPH'JS 
list inirile crop, MIH:! .. 

. • « 

l.fi 10.587 



2,800.000 

1.4I8.5U7 

•hrss - - 

listini.iie GoveiiunenL stocks in AloKaiidna at 



August H1, 15).’13 . . 

lixi’nHTS to June 1, lUIW 

Crs. 

2,7r»2,«74 

8r>,(K>(> 


' Kstnnale exports 3 mrnitlis to enil 

of August . . 

rx)cal mill consumption 

747,120 

211,507 

3,.500,000 


Mill earmarkings from Governmont 

stocks 

300,000 

641,507 

•1,I2«.667 

Estimated liiarket cotton to be carried over at August 31, 1933 

Ai.l Other Varieties (iuclucling Scarto). 

200,000 

* CaiTied over at August 31, 1932 

« « « ft 

339.262 


• Kstimato crop, 1932 .. 

* t ft ft 

905.000 


* * 4 * 



1.214.262 

' Lrs's'" - 

Local mill consumption 

Kxi'okts to |uiu' 1, 1933 

Crs. 

732,970 

1,262 


' iCstimuto exports 3 montlis to end 

of August. 

224,024 

967.000 

968.262 

listimated market carry-over of eolton 

at August 31, 

1933 

286,000 

Summary. 

Stocks, 31/8/33 


Crop Exports 

Government 

Mill 

Market 

Cr.s. Crs. 

Crs. 

Ors* 

Crs. 

Sakels 1,270,(M)0 1,829,009 

300.000 


400,000 

Uppers .. 2,800,000 3,900,000 

All oilier .. 009,000 097,000 

86,000 

;«)(hooo 

200,000 

— 


•2«(J,fl(10 

, ..*,*4,^..***« -- 

rBUa. 



Total 4,979,000 0,277,0(K> 

386.000 

aoo.ooo 

J,o;«i.ooo 

Total stock in AUtxiuiclria at August 31, 1933 

.. 

1.721,000 


All iiu’luHivo. 

G, PlLAVACm aUA. LAKAIi. 
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EXPORTS OF 

EGYPTIAN COTTON. 



From September 1 to May 31 


Season 

Season 

Season 

Season 


1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Peel & Co, 

64,105 

.69,268 

46,988 

60,010 

Caxver Bros. & Co. 

43,919 

44,079 

61,886 

71..“>69 

Soc Misr (ex-Lindemana) 

41,639 

62,281 

19,869 

37,361 

Alexandria Commercial Co 

39,062 

.68,460 

40.861 

46,396 

Pinto & Co 

33,245 

34,962 

9,614 

16.906 

Chorexni, Benachi & Co 

26,408 

37,225 

38.672 

64,069 

Reinhart & Co .. 

23,693 

39,217 

37,632 

31,317 

Cicurel & Barda 

23,33.6 

26.200 

41,190 

28.047 

Eg Prod. Trading Co .. 

20,433 

30,609 

29,890 

27,391 

Salvage C M & Co 

19,701 

16,263 

19,046 

14,787 

Planta & Co. 

18 326 

32,209 

29,323 

26.690 

Anderson, Clayton & Co 

17.278 

26,776 

20,692 

22,408 

Ah. A. Farglialy Bev 

17,124 

18,038 

15.374 

9,093 

Fenderl & Co 

16,837 

26,408 

16,294 

12,967 

British. Eg Cotton Co 

16,166 

17,430 

18,460 

16,190 

J. Rolo & Co • - 

15,597 

23.126 

18,047 

27,302 

Alby Albert & Co 

15,579 

11,164 

12,494 

9.711 

Knpper, H 

1.6,042 

18,728 

17,480 

16,302 

Bevy Rossano & Co 

14.292 

11,321 

6,306 

2,961 

Soc Cot d’Egjpte 

13,670 

12,844 

10,765 

11,203 

Japan Cotton Trading Co 

12,758 

16,140 

12,080 

6.800 

Escher, W, 

12,691 

18,625 

11,726 

11,964 

Psomadelis & Co 

12,500 

12,136 

10,063 

6.066 

Union Cotton Co of Alev 

10,723 

1.6,3.60 

11,639 

14,146 

Eg. Cotton Gmners & Exporters 

10,014 

7,864 

3,570 

2,469 

Gregusci <Sk Co 

9,016 

10,662 

13,164 

14,622 

Daniel Pasquinelli & Co 

8,771 

8,986 

7,698 

6.797 

Getty, W , & Co. 

8,553 

16,233 

11,866 

11.001 

Eastern Export & Co 

8,436 

12,906 

11,248 

12.112 

Cotton Co 

8,046 

9,821 

1,782 

— 

Engel, A , & Co 

7,738 

11,421 

802 

— 

Aghion Riquez & Co 

7,065 

6,212 

4,502 

3.067 

Francis Levj' & Co 

6,160 

3,596 

7,317 

3.25)8 

Anglo-Continental Cotton Co 

6,768 

6,714 

10,077 

6.438 

Eha & Bibace 

6.467 

5.406 

3,783 

3.061 

Zalzal, A 

5,028 

6,690 

1,867 

.—. 

Cambas & Co. 

4,170 

4,837 

3.803 

4,355 

CasuUi, M S., & Co. 

3,787 

6,167 

10,849 

6.614 

Comptoir Cotonnier d’Egypte 

3,622 

3,716 

6,986 

6.804 

Hess, A , & Co . 

3.489 

3,308 

426 


Rogers, E P , & Co. 

3,451 

3,401 

1,091 

— 

Yazgi, AW 

3.386 

730 

—- 

— 

Joakimoglon, C. Z , & Co 

3,209 

4.026 

6,342 

2.699 

Riches, Acheson & Co .. 

3,016 

— 

— 

- . 

Rodocanachi & Co 

1,182 

235 

10 

^. 

Monrsi Bros 

761 

3,126 

3.763 

978 

Banca Commerciale Italiana .. 

251 

— 


— 

Fr. Stabile & S. Salama 

90 

66 

33 

— 

Diveis 

3,996 

26,646 

60,894 

87.722 

Total bales 

667.472 

826,692 

726,939 

764,561 

Weight in Cantars, net ., 

4,958,148 

6,097,120 

6,362,607 

6,672,146 

EGYPTIAN 

COTTON 

ACREAGE. 



The Eg3^tiau Ministry of Agriculture estimates the area under 
cotton this year at 1,804,209 ieddans (about 1,200,000 acres), 
compared with 1,093,701 feddans (700,000 acres') in the previous 
year. 
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NEW CROP. 

The following resume concerning the state and prospects of the 
crop during the first fortnight of July has been published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture — 

Climatic conditions have been favourable to the rowing and maturing 
of the bolls 

The water supply for irrigation has been sufficient 

Pests —Cotton worm Egg masses of cotton worms appeared all over 
Egypt, an area of about 300 OOO feddans being infested Hatching of eggs 
has been reported from various localities especially on late sown fields 
Damage done will probably be slightly moie important than usual 

Wilt Serious attacks are reported fiom some districts where 
Sakellandis is planted in fertile soil 

Afhis appeared in some districts of the Beheira and Assiout The attacks 
have been <;light and could be overcome in most cases 

Grasshoppers have made their appearance in some districts of the 
Beheira and of the Dakahlieh They have been destroyed by poison 

Growing The growing of the bolls is making good progress In early 
sown Helds of Upper Egypt they are starting to mature The opening of 
early matured bolls has been reported from some of the southern provinccb 
of Upper Egypt In the southern districts of the Delta the formation of bolls 
is progressing favourably In the northern Delta flowering has become 
general in early sown fields Hoeing and manuring continued m late sown 
fields of the northern Delta 
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COTTON STOCKS IN ALEXANDRIA. 


The weekly bulletin of the Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal, dated 
July 21 last, contains the following statement: — 

con OK 

I \PORIS 

Arnvals LngUml Contmtnt and irs\ lolal Stoik 

other countnos 

Cantars Bales Canlais Bales Cantata Balts CanUis B.il(s Contais Cantais 
This week 4,288 3,962 43,732 0,368 60,193 710 5,205 16,010 118,130 2,472,288 

Same week, 1932 . 3,175 8,006 22,300 6,685 40,607 384 2,822 10,074 74,780 S,85lW 

„ 1931 . 96,852 10,230 76,208 14,489 106,940 820 6,091 25,539 188,218 4,636^257 

Smcelst Sept, 1932 .. 4,924,136 276,788 2,086,417 465,684 3,448,666 33,807 260,868 776,269 6,784,051 — 

Same peno^ 1981 .. 6,514,166 340,690 2,601,107 627,681 3,001,917 44,161 328,460 912,332 6,731,484 — 

„ 1930 .. 7,400,687 266,249 1,060,686 569,746 4,216,390 18,460 186,316 854,1116,911,301 - 

In this stock of 2,472,288 cantars arc included 1,079,302 
cantars net of cotton belonging to the Egyptian Government, 
of which 371,910 cantars sold locally and 494,458 cantars sold 
abroad have not been withdrawn. The total amount of cotton 
unsold is composed of I37»469 cantars net of Sakel, 75)411 cantars 
net of Ashmouni-Zagora, anci 54 cantars net of other varieties. 


CROP REPORTS. 


The following is the Commission de la Bourse de Mmet-el- 
Bassal, Cotton Committee—R6sum6 of information received dunng 
June; by cable, dated Alexandria, July 4, 1933:— 

Lower Egypt : Under influence of favourable temperature dunng June, 
crop_ regained portion of backwardness registered in previous montibs. Plants 
are in satisfactory state, but certain distnets are still about ten days late in 
development, Flowenng already begun in some districts. Egg masses of 
leaf-worm have been noted generally. Large landowners are takmg energetic 
measures against them by hand-picking, but less enterprise shown by the 
small cultivator. It is too early to state exactly the amount of damage 
caused, but generally is not considered to be of much importance. Some 
cases of attacks of wilt have been reported. Water irrigation sufBnent. 

Upper Egypt md Fayown : Temperature during month of June has been 
favourable to cotton plants, which contmue to develop normally and are in 
satisfactory condition. In some regions attacks of leaf-worm have been 
noted, but no serious damage has been caused. Water irrigation has been 
sumcient. 


Messrs Alexandria Commercial Co. f.S.A.') report as follows, 
under date of July 14, 1933:— 


Ashmoum andZagora :,There is a shortage of cotton between Fully Good 
Fair Fully uood Fair/Good, and, as a result, premiums are rising 
steadily. Export houses, tempted by the August-October difference, released 
a far amount of cotton on the spot, otherwise buyers would have had great 
diffiOTlty m fulfllling contracts. There is very little cotton below Good 
on Otter, and premiums for all grades have advanced. 


SalieUartdts \ A moderate mquiry for good average staple cotton for 
stodmg purposes, due to the July-November difference. A little business 
was done in the better grades at about last wedc’s premiums. 

fli® hulk of the demand was for Maatad and 
Giza 7 m the better grades, Good and above. Other growths were neglected. 

V con^ue, on the whole, to be of a satisfactory 

TfSr leaf-worm attack has caused some darn^e in 
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East Indian Cotton. 


India’s Cotton Crop. 


Supplementary Memorandum on the Cotton Crop of 1 Q 32-33 
(All-India). 

This memorandum deals with the final estimates of the cotton 
crop, especially of Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad, and supple^ 
ments the Final General Memoraundum on the crop issued on 
March 2, 1933. 


FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON CROP OF INDIA 



1932-33 

1931- 

■32 

1930-31 


Provisional 

_Fmal 

Final 

Provinces and States 

Estimates 

Figures* 

Figures* 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

bales 

acres 

bales 

acres 

bales 

Bombayf 

6,687 

1,467 

6,462 

1,301 

6,296 

1,277 

Central Prov. and Berar 

4.216 

740 

4,620 

460 

4.760 

1,136 

Punjabf 

2,268 

662 

2,641 

616 

2,489 

767 

Madrasi 

1,976 

412 

2,228 

424 

2,071 

381 

United Provmce&t 

627 

170 

763 

207 

845 

324 

Burma 

320 

62 

228 

34 

373 

87 

Bengali 

76 

24 

76 

17 

77 

19 

Bihar and Onssaf 

66 

13 

68 

14 

69 

14 

Assam. 

37 

16 

37 

16 

41 

16 

Ajmer-Merwara 

33 

11 

27 

11 

31 

11 

N.W. Frontier Province 

16 

3 

18 

4 

13 

3 

Delhi .. 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,602 

634 

3,644 

609 

3,627 

661 

Central India . 

1,007 

136 

1,172 

129 

1,284 

214 

Baroda 

722 

144 

693 

136 

781 

140 

Gwalior 

697 

76 

632 

76 

619 

108 

Rajputana 

410 

67 

437 

62 

620 

73 

Mywre 

88 

10 

83 

9 

72 

10 

Total .. 

22,668 

4,616 

23,722 

4,026 

23,812 

6,226 

Note. —^A bale contains 400 

lbs. of cleaned cotton. 





• These are revised estimates as finally adjusted by provincial authorities, 
t Including Indian States. 

$ Excluding certain Feudatory States which report an area oi 28,000 acres 
with a yield of 8,000 bales, as against 29,000 acres and 7,000 bales last year. 
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FiiiT IT^DICOTTOh 


FURTHERING THE USE OF INDIAN COTTON IN 

LANCASHIRE. 


The Indian Cotton Inquiry Committee, set up by the Govern 
ment under the Ottawa agreements to explore the possibility of 
using more Indian cotton in this country made its first Kiiort to 
Manchester business men at a meeting of the Manchester C hambcr 
of Commerce recently held in Manchester Mr Richaid Bond, 
President of the Chamber, presided, and Sir Richard ]ackson, 
chairman of the Committee, explained the work so far undertaken 
in the course of the inquiry 

Yarn has been spun up to 44 s twist and up to 60’s weft and 
over eighty fabrics were exhibited The range of cloths is wide 
and extends from coarse grey sheetings to fine twills It includes 
grev shirtings cabots, poplins, repps, drills, weft satteens, 
reversible satin stripes, satin stripe tussores various types of plain 
and figured casements dobby and jacquard wovci tablecloths 
etc 


Blow-room Treatment for a Long- 

staple Cotton. 


By N ^ZIR AHMAD, Director, Technological Laboratory 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 


T he importance of giving proper blow-room treatment to a 
cotton has recently been discussed in a Technological Leaflet 
(No 3) which contained the results of spinning tests on 
samples of a leafy cotton These tests were made in oidcr to sec 
how far intensified blow-room treatment could rid the cotton of its 
leafiness, and what effect, if any, such treatment had on its 
spinning performance and the tensile strength of its yams I he 
present leaflet embodies the results of spinning tests on samples of 
Sudan Sakel cotton, m which the blow-room treatment was \aried 
with a view to finding out which particular treatment is best suitccl 
to a cotton possessing a fine and long (i-f-in ) staple 

The processing of staple cottons, especially in the blow-room, 
presents certain leatures which are peculiar to them Being 
generally cleaner, these do not require the same intensive treatment 
as the coarser types, particularly in machines m which cleaning is 
effected by the action of beaters Furthermore, their long and 
delicate staple is liable to greater injury if the number of machines 
employed exceeds the rmnimum requirements, and the choice of 
speeds and settings in these machmes is not correct At the same 
time, however mild the treatment, it must be such that iJhe bulk 
of the impurities present in the cotton are removed by it The 
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essential point, therefore, is to employ such a blow 100m treatment 
which, while effectively cleaning a staple cotton, should not lower 
its spinning performance This exactly was the obiect with which 
the tests described in this leaflet were made on samples of Sudan 
Sakel cotton supplied by an Ahmedabad mill 

It will be seen from column of the table that the blow-room 
loss diminished progressively as the treatment became mild The 
absolute values of the losses and the differences between them are 
small, as the cotton had been picked in a clean condition It will 
be further seen that the card room loss, which is fairly high for this 
cotton, is more for the two lots which received milder treatment m 
the blow room than for lot i This must be due to the fact that 
some of the impurities which evaded the mild blow room treatment 
were ultimately held up and removed by the card In the case of 
lot 2, which gave the highest card-room loss, probably the addi¬ 
tional factor operated that the particular treatment given to it was 
most suitable for presenting it to the cleaning action of the card 

Yarn breakages in the ring frame were high onlv in the 6o’s and 
80's counts of lot I, which had received the severest blow-room 
treatment On the whole, they were fewer for lot 2 than for lot 3 

Yarns spun from the three lots show some verv interesting 
features It will be seen from column 23 of the table that, as the 
blow room treatment became mild, yarn neppine^s increased pro¬ 
gressively This IS a surprising result in view of the statement 
made above that with the two mild blow-ioom treatments raoie 
waste was removed by the card This, on the generally accepted 
views should have helped to reduce and not to increase yarn 
neppiness It is highly probable that the mild treatment given to 
lots 2 and 3 failed to open the cotton fully, so that tiny clusters of 
fibre managed to pass through and, later, served as nuclei for the 
neps This tentative explanation is stren^hened by observed fact 
that neppiness was worst in yarns spun fiom the lot which received 
the mildest treatment However, if these fibre clusters per’^isted 
in lots 2 and 3, their effect is not noticeable in any other vam 
characteristic besides neppiness It will be seen from column 22 
that, count for count, yarns spun from lots 2 and 3, which received 
mild treatments are more even than those obtained from lot i 
Furthermore, although the Ica-breaking strength of yarns spun 
from lot 3 IS not so high in two counts as that of lot i yams, the 
lea strength of yarns obtained from lot 2 is highest in each of the 
three counts m spite of the fact that its yams were tested at 
lower humidities The single thiead lest results for yams 
generally follow the lea lest except that the differences m the values 
tor lot I and lot 2 are much smaller Taking the results of both 
tests into consideration, it is clear that yams improve in strength at 
first as the blow-room treatment is made mild, but become weak 
if the treatment is made milder still There is thus an optimum 
treatment which gives the strongest and the most even yams 

To sum up, making the blow-room treatment mild (onlv one 
passage through the (Brighton opener and the scutchei) slightly 
reduced the blow room loss but increased the card loss and made the 
yarns strongei and more even, but neppy Making the blow-room 
treatment milder still (the same number of passages as above but 
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the Cnghton beater speed reduced from 750 rpm lo 550 ^P^^ 
further reduced the blow-room loss, but made the yams weak and 
neppier still, though it did not affect their evtnne&'s adveisely On 
the whole, therefore, the treatment given to lot 2 was found to be 
the optimum treatment for this cotton, as it resulted in yarns 
possessing the highest strength and evenness 

The increased neppiness of yams, m spite of the higher card 
loss with the two mild blow room treatments, i*- an anomalous 
feature Most probably it is due to small clusters of fibres which the 
mild treatment was not able to disentangle comoletelv and which 
served as nuclei for the formation of neps 


A survey of the import trade of India for the fiscal year, April i, 
IQ32, to March 31, 1933, by H M Senior Trade Commissioner in 
India, states — 

r otion Yarm The total imports ro-.e fiom 31 57‘5,100 lbs 
to 45,103,382 lbs The United Kingdom share in''reased from 
11,912,546 lbs to 13,357,065 lbs A remarkabl'^ increase in the 
imports from Japan from 6,206,197 lbs to 18,148,809 lbs is to be 
recorded The imports from China rose in quantity from 
I3,2i5»238 lbs to 13,325,400lbs 

Grey Piece Goods {unbleached) The imports m 1931-32 
amounted to 249 4 million yards and m 1932-33 to 356 o million 
yards Notwithstanding this increase, the total imports are still 
below the figures for 1930-31 The United Kingdom share 
advanced from 59 7 million yards to 111 i million yards Arrivals 
from Japan, however, rose from 185 2 million yards to 244 million 
3^rds The imports from China fdJ. from 3 9 million yards to 
68 million yards 

White Piece Goods {bleached) A satisfactory expansion is to 
be recorded m the total trade from 279 7 million yards to 412 7 
million yards The United Kingdom share rose from 207 o 
million yards to 281 million yards, that of Japan, however. 


FRANZ EMIL EGGERICHS 

HAMBURG 8 

GR. REICHENSTR. 51 

CdbU Address AGILE** Telephone 312620-312621 

Codes ABC 6 th Bentley Btntuig ist Meyers 39^1 SheppersonsiSSi 

COTTON SELLING AGENT FOR ALL GROWTHS 
East Indians and Outside Growths a Speciality 
Waste ; Futures * Lmters : Valuations : Reports 
Expert Umpire 

Correspondence sohetted from Bayers and Sellers Trading since 1896 
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advanced m still greater proportion from 5g 8 million yaids to 
120 4 million yards Arrivals from Switzerland rose from S g 
million yards to 6 S million yards Shipments from Holland were 
reduced from 3 5 million yards to 2 2 million yards Japanese 
shippers are making a determined bid for the trade in white 
shirtings, nainsooks and mulls 

Coloured Printed or Dyed Piece Goods There has been a 
noteworthy advance in the total trade from 223 2 million yards to 
424 8 million yards The British share rose from no 3 million 
yards to 194 3 million yards Arrivals fiom Japan also advanced 
from 94 6 million yards to 214 2 million yards Imports from 
Switzerland rose from i 6 million yards to 3 3 million yards, while 
those from Italy shrank from g Q million yards to y 2 million yards 

Fents After a long period of depression the total imports 
again expanded from 23 3 million yards to 31 7 million yards 
The imports from the United Kingdom rose from 6 5 million yards 
to 10 7 million yards and those from the USA from 16 4 million 
yards to 19 4 million yards 

Cotton Serving Thread There was a slight increase in the total 
trade from 1,870,740 lbs to 2,072,933 lbs Imports from the 
United Kingdom advanced from 1,626,791 lbs to 1,793,707 lbs 
Those from all other countnes rose from 243,949 lbs to 279,226 lbs 

Artificial ^iik Yarn On account of the expansion in the Indian 
textile industry, the total imports advanced from 7,962,546 lbs 
to 11,002,093 lbs Italy was the principal supplier, the imports 
from whence rising from 3)899,354 lbs to 5,608,756 lbs Imports 
from the United Kingdom rose from 999,066 lbs to 1,656,450 lbs 
Imports from Japan rose from 436,045 lbs to 1,798,903 lbs Those 
from the Netherlands were reduced from 1,003,088 lbs to 
847,160 lbs , and those from France from 727,424 lbs to 
360,129 lbs 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


Large Quantities of all kinds of Sundries in Stock 

Telephone: Codes : Manchester Exchanot ; 

Main (Oldham) 3617 A B C; A i; Tuesdays and Fridays 

Telegraphic Address* Bentley’s Pillar Ka 

“ Dodd,” Oldham 
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ESTABLISHED 1789. 


Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh, Jacob Rieter & Co,, Limited, 


Switzerland, 



SIZING & OueUin, TextiUne, Ultra-Dextrine, 
FINISHING products wanted by Sizers and 
Finishers for obtaining good results. 

PRINTING Nafka Crystal Gum, the ideal 
thickening agent, gives sharp and equal 
prints of great fastness. 

Ask for samples, particulars and prices. 

W. A. SCHOLTEN’S Chemical Works, Ltd. 

Tactile Departmatf, GRONINOEN (Holland). 
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Determination of the Combing Value 

of Cotton Yarns. 


By K IRL KVSEBAUCH, 

Communication of the Fextilforschung^-und Konditioniciamtalt 

Reichenheig, 


W ITH woollen combed and caided yarns we have in Siebei s 
method a rapid and trustworthy means of difterentiation 
With the help of a knife small i-ij mm lengths of thiead aie 
allowed to fall on to a plate below If the bundle of hbies is tlieieby 
scattered, then the yarn was combed, if the fibre bundle remains whole, 
then the yarn was carded 

Conditions are otheiwise however, when we wish to test cotton 
yarns, on account of the almost similar spinning process for both 
carded and combed yarns With cotton combing W as its object 
the freeing of the yarn from impurities, the arrangement of the fibies 
in parallel hnes, and the elimination of the shelter portions of fabie 
Staple diagrams explain the distnbution (division) of the individual 
fibre lengths m a yam The staple diagrams of yarns for this 
investigation were obtained by Sieber’s Coimting and Measurement 
Method and the values obtained by it The fibres wcie carefully 
drawn one after the other out of the fibre bundle, laid on a glass 
plate covered with a thm layer from a solution of gum arabic in 
glycerme, arranged straight by means of the preparation needle, 
measured as to their length by means of the graduations engraved 
underneath the plate, and the requisite values subsequently calculated 
therefiom From the values so found are reckoned the standard 
deviation, the vanabilaty mdex, the dispeision, the fibre length 
extension It is now possible to obtain a coefficient for the combmg 
value, Vu, calculated from the quotient of the standard deviation 
of the values which he under the mean, Su tunes 100, and the 
pnncipal mean staple Im 

Su X 100 
Thus, Vu -- 

Ijn 
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With the yarns tested by us, the combing value amounted to about 
40 at the limit of the combed, and with only carded yarn Vu. If the 
combing value of a yarn exceeds the number 40 then v„ is over 40 
and we have an uncombed, simply carded yam. But if v,i is less than 
40 we have a combed yarn. The extent of the deviation of the combing 
value from the number 40 gives a measure of the combing. 

As an example and hmiting case the accompanying diagram of a 
staple length curve for 40’s Mako carded (full line) and 120’b Sakel 
combed (dotted line) will serve. If we compaie the course of both 
curves we get only trifling differences. Also, any combing is haid to 
recognise with the eye. It is otherwise, however, with the combing 
values of both yarns. The combing value Vu amounts, with Mako 
yam, to 43-16, with Sakel 36-69. Accordingly, the Sakel yarn, with 
its Vu = 36-69, ie , less than 40, was actually combed; the Mako, 
with its Vu = 43-16, i e., greater than 40, was only carded. 

As limiting cases may be adduced; 

It can happen naturally that a combed yam shows a combing 
value Vu greater than 40 and will consequently be regarded as merely 
carded. In this case it may be that, in the combing process, none or 
only a small number of the short fibre portions were eliminated, or 
breakages of fibres may have occurred during the spinning process. 
In such a case, this type of yam does not meet the requirements of 
a combed yam. On the contrary, with yarn which has been simply 
carded, the combing value can he under 40. That is the case if the 
material is already free from short fibres and impurities. Such a yam 
compares in the matter of quality with a combed yam. 

A further similar case can arise with carded yam of coarse count 
and quite small staple length, with a Vu less than 40. This circum¬ 
stance leads to the conclusion that in spite of the small staple length 
we are dealing with a uniform material. This yam will certainly be 
regarded as uncombed, for it would not be economical for a spinner 
to submit cotton with such a small staple length to a combing process. 
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The Behaviour of Cottons of Various 
Origins under Definite Swelling 

Processes. 


By KARI KOSEBAUCH 

Commumoation of the Textilforschung’iund Kmditionxeramtalt 

Re%chenberg 


A mongst the most difficult of investigations is the task of 
determmmg the origin of a species of cotton in a scientific 
‘‘manner 

Important in the question of quality are especially the staple 
the fineness of the fibre the colour the lustre the state of iipeness 
the cleanness and the foreign matter included The followmg method 
for raw cotton will serve as an additional criterion From various 
places in the raw cotton sample a large number of small samples are 
abstracted these being laid one over the other on the hand in the well 
known manner diawn apart from one anothei subsequently being 
divided m half according to the length and so on until a small sample 
remains for the actual testmg This is cut m the middle by means of 
a sharp knife two of the cross sections which follow one another 
m sequence being embedded on object glasses the one in glycerme 
the other in a solution ( Molisch soln) of two paits of caustic 
potash solution (30° Be) and one part of 25 per cent ammonia solution 
Both are now provided with cover glasses and the bieadth of all fibres 
appearmg in the preparation measured microscopically Micrometer 
values of 2-3 3 were used in om mcasuiements I irst the sample m 
glycerine is measured and then that in the Molisch solution No 
attention is paid to the ripeness of the fibres 

In this mannei the following values aie obtained — 

I —Ihe arithmetic mean of the measurements of the fibre bieadths 
in glycerine and in the Molisch solution 

The vaiiations in fibre breadth their distiibution the maxima 
and minima both in glycerme and in the Molisch solution 

3 —The percentage increase m breadth of the fibres in the Mohsdi 
solution as agamst those in the gly cerme 

4 —^ standard value le the quotient of the geometric mean 
of the measurements m glycerme (a) and the Molisch solution (b), 
as well as their arithmetic mean thus 

a X b 
a -f b 


s 
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In one table we note the values, as regards the sample taken by us, 
for the average fibre breadth, the minimum and maximum, the standard 
deviation and the variation coefficient, the glycerine and the Molisch 
solution values being shown separately. Further we show the increase 
in swelling and the so-called standard value. (This is a quantity 
denomination previously accepted by us.) 

[This tabic can be exhibited in an oral report.] 

The following table shows the variations with 

(a) Eg3q)tian cotton (Mako, Uppers, Sakel, Upper Eg3qjt). 

(b) Indian cotton (Oomra, Bengal). 

(c) American (Carolina, Alabama, Texas). 



In 


In 

In 

Molisch 

In 

Standard 

Glyceime 

Solution 

Swelling 

Value 



% 

ft 

. I2-9-19-1 

17 *1-26 *6 

23-3-42-6 

7-46-10-92 

. 16•7-24*1 

23-3-30-9 

13-7-46-4 

9*91-13-33 

. 17-3-21-0 

23-2-28 *2 

26-3-39-4 

9*84-11-95 


or, in average values, where H is the main average, U the lower average 
and 0 the upper average, 


(c) 



In 


In Molisch 

in 




Glycerine 

Solution 

Swelling 

In Standaid Value 

H 

U 

O 

H U O 

% 

11 

U 

O 




M 





16-3 

14-2 

17-8 

21-5 19-3 23-8 

31*9 

9-29 

8*11 

10*11 

20-3 

18-2 

22-2 

27*2 24-7 29-6 

34-6 

11-60 

10*26 

12*39 

19-3 

18-8 

20-0 

25*6 24*3 25-6 

32*9 

11*01 

10*62 

11*89 


In this manner we arrive at an additional method of distinguishing 
between the individual types of cotton in question, since the Molisch 
solution has a mercerising effect. Bound up with this is also a method 
of determining the mercerising capacity. T3q)cs of cotton of equal 
staple and equal fineness may possess different swelling capacities and 
in such cases the behaviour of the various types, and/or various crops 
of the same origin, with regard to dye receptivity will be different. 

In the accompanying diagram are shown the results of the principal, 
upper and lower mean diameters, in glycerine and MoEsch solution, 
for the three most important types of cotton, e.g., Egyptian (dot and 
dash), American (dashes), and Indian (full line); the dotted line 
represents the minimum and maximum values. 

According to the graphs, the fineness of fibre varies in its extent 
most with the Indian, somewhat less with the Egyptian and least with 
the American. The latter is therefore more unSorm in its individual 
qualities than the Indian and Egyptian. The Egyptian cotton is the 
finest, as it Ees nearest zero in its mean values, then follows the 
American and Indian, the American corresponding almost wholly to 
the mean values (lower), i.e., to the finer sorts of Indian. 

From all three curves it appears that the finer fibres have on the 
average a smaller capacity for swelling than the coarse fibres. In 
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consequence of its fineness the Egyptian hes nearer the diagonal of the 
diagram than the Indian of coarser fineness and consequently of greater 
swellmg capacity The American is less capable of swellmg than the 
Indian and is therefore neaier the diagonal of the diagram than the 
Indian 

In its mean values the Egyptian cotton touches neither the Amencan 
nor the Egyptian and is therefore (except at extreme values) easily 
distmguished from them 

All values adduced here are only for law yam 
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Research on Mercerization and 

Steeping. 


By Ing. Dr. KARL SCHWERTASSEK, 

Communication from the Textilforschnngsund Kondtfionieranstalt, 

Reichenberg. 


yiS is known, the treatment of cotton with strong caustic soda 
/A solution is one the most important of the cotton-finishing 

’^processes. If a soda solution, of more than 28'4-32‘5‘’Tw. 
concentration is used, the cotton will be mercerized. If the con¬ 
centration is from 21 •6-32*5'’ Tw., only a so-called "steeping” takes 
place. It is known that mercerization imparts a special lustre and 
increases the receptivity of the cotton towards dyestuffs. As regards 
steeping, only increased receptivity results. In both cases there is a 
saving in dyestuff, and steeping is only resorted to on these grounds. 
With increasing concentration of the soda solution there is increased 
receptivity, which has its origin in the increased absorption capacity. 
It is thus of the utmost importance to be able to determine exactly 
the degree to which this capacity for absorption is possessed, in order 
to be able to decide on the concentration of the liquor to be used. It 
is known that, according to the concentration of the liquor with 
which a fabric has been treated, iodine tends to be retained by the 
fabric with varying intensity. This property of treated fabrics with 
regard to iodine has served for a long time to determine the degree 
of steeping. But the methods which dei)end on the observation of 
the intensity of a blue colouration are subjectively influenced, and on 
these groimds, as well as on others, are inexact and undependable; 
in many cases they are misleading. In the Reichengerger Research and 
Conditioning Institute a method has been worked out based on the 
quantitative analysis of the iodine held back by absorption; this 
method gives a numerical determination of the capacity for absorption. 
The method gives absolute values and allows of generally valid com¬ 
parisons. On the grounds of its extraordinarily high sensitivity it also 
surpasses aU other methods. 

In Fig. I a comparison is made between all the most important 
methods. Because of the high sensitivity of the method it was 
possible to observe phenomena which hitherto were unknown and to 
perform research in a territory which has as yet been unworked. We 
refer to the explanation of those processes which are the reverse of 
the swelling processes (.Ewfquellungserscheinungen), which are of 
pararnqunt importance as regards the receptivity towards dyestuffs, 
of fabrics treated with concentrated liquor. These phenomena were, 
with few exceptioris, merely perceived by practical workers, and a 
scientifically exact interpretation of them was lacking, the opinions of 
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those with piactical experience often being divergent The methods 
for the exact measurement of absorption proved very suitable for the 
‘Study of the swelhng (and the reverse) process which went on durmg 
the technical operations of meicenzation and steepmg Whilst the 
treatment with hquor has a swelhng effect the leveise is the case 

DIAGRAM I 

Compat son of the sensitivities of various methods 

I Dye absorptiv ty (Knecht) III Blacl content numbei (Haller) 

II Hydrolysis number (Sch valbe) IV lod ne absorption 


too 



Abscissa Lijuor concentration in Be 

* Dotted Steeping piocess 

Other MerceiiTing process 


dunng the subsequent opeiations of rinsing souring bleaching drying 
and dyeing etc the intensity of this reverse process bemg mfluenced 
m vanous ways These subsequent processes on account of their 
effect on the shnnking (Entquellungs) process cotild be followed 
numencally and plotted m diagram form This work forms an 
important basis for the practical woiker m his attempt to obtain a 
perfect and rational treatment of fabrics with soda liquor From the 
mass of diagrams obtamed durmg our research work on absorption 
one example is given m Fig 2 which shows the reduction of di^^g 
errors m mercerized cotton by proper choice of nnsmg temperature 
as well as a boilmg of the dned goods before dyeuig 

Further exact knowledge of the shnnking (Entquellungs) 
process dunng techmeal mercenzation and steepmg is of importance 
for methods of chemical mvestigation With material which has 
been treated with hquor of a defimte concefitration qmte varied 
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absorption values are to be expected according as to whether the 
matenal has been bleached, dyed, dried, and dyed, washed, etc. As 
far as we can determine, the steeping question is productive of more 
stable results with regard to the “shrinking’' process than is the 
mercerizing question. 

Further, comparative investigations on yarn and fabric have 
been made with regard to the steeping and mercerizing processes, but 
the results have not yet been published. 

DIAGRAM II 

Absorption difFerenc 'S through drying m relation to temperature of iinsing bath 
after mercenzation,. nd the influence of boiling on the dned, fully mercenzed goods 

Absorption diflerences with 28° B6 
mercerised matenal at 


I 60° C Rmsmg bath temperature 


I j 2 Boiling rmse 


T III As I, and boiled off. 

I 


^ IV As II, and boiled off 


20 40 60 80 100 120 

Temperature of drying 

As the valuable increased capacity for absorption obtamed by 
treatment with soda liquor is often and powerfully affected by the 
drying process between mercenzation and dyeing (such as takes 
place in the mercerization of yams for stocking manufacture), means 
hgve been found by which this valuable property of the mercerized 
cotton can be retained whoEy and lastingly. Besides the saving in 
dyestuff there is also a greater uniformity in dyeing. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that the above method 
of measuring the absorptivity is valid for every stage of the finishing 
process. It is quite as good for washed as for bleached or dyed goods. 

The exact data concerning the methods of investigation, as well 
as a great number of the results of our researches, were published in 
MeiUaiid TextilberichUn, as follows:— 
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Extracts from the above PwbUcaiions : 

1. —On. a numerical determination of the degree of mercerization. Schwer- 

tassek, Mell. TexUlber., 1931, 457/8. 

The method rests on the fact that a definite amount of fibre material (0*3 gr.) 
is soaked with a definite amount of iodme solution. This material is placed in 
a closed flask with exactly 100 ccs. of a saturated Glauber Salts solution at 22 • 5“ C., 
and is well shaken until the equilibrium point is reached. This ought to be reached 
after a reaction period of one hour. Thereupon 75 ccs. of the Glauber Salts solution 
are drawn off tiirough a pipette, care being taken to take up none of the fibre 
material, and its iodine content is determined. On a basis of numerical calculation 
we arrive indirectly at the iodine content of the fibre material. The figures obtained 
are designated absorption figures (A.Z.) and constitute a measure of the degree 
of swelling of the fibres. 

2. —On absorption phenomena in mercerized cotton. Schwertassek, Mell. 

Texhlber., 1932, 536/9. 

If cotton yam is treated with lye of increasing concentration and if the values 
received are plotted in diagram form (Fig. 1) then three sections are easily per¬ 
ceived. Lye concentrations of 0-18° Tw. : the lye exerts no influence on the 
absorptive capacity of the fibres. Lye concentrations of 18—20“ Tw, : within 
this range the absorption capacity increases most rapidly. This is called the 
“laugung," or " lyeing ” stage. Lye concentrations of 28*5-52“ Tw. ; this is 
the mercerization stage and here the absorption curve flattens out considerably. 
These data hold for treatment under concbtions of ice cooling At room tem¬ 
perature the absorption diagram moves upwards m the sense of a depression of 
the lye absorption. The form of the curve, however, always remains the same. 
Bleaching and boiling have a restrictive effect on absorption. The “ lyeing ” 
stage, in this respect, appears to be more stable than that of mercerization. 'Rie 
restrictive effects of bleaching and boiling on absorption are shown graphically 
A weak bleachmg powder solution of 0*3“ Be has no effect on ” lyed ” material, 
but has a restrictive capacity on the absorptive capacity of mercerized material, 
likewise, the difference between a strong bleach and a boiling operation is very 
dearly discernible. Through numerous alternative boiling and drying a far- 
reachmg decrease of absorptive capacity is obtained. That loss of absorptive 
capacity received by boiling after mercerization is by far' the largest, the subse¬ 
quent losses being continuously smaller. The temperature of the rinsing process 
is of great importance for the intensity of the increase in absorptivity. Low 
temperatures do give a higher, but an instable absorptive capacity. There follows 
a description of the differences in absorptivity caused by irregularities in drying, 
which have a deleterious effect in dyemg. Hot rinsing after mercerization is 
completed and boiling before dyeing have a compensatory effect, 

3. —On the determination of the degree of mercerization by means of the 

iodine absorption method. Schwertassek, Mell. Texiilber., 1933, 73/5. 

This article deals with the practical use of the method. It is demonstrated 
that is it not influenced by the count or the twist of the yam, as is the case with 
all other methods which depend on the observation of the blue coloration and 
depend on the principle of iodine absorption. Further, small influences of the 
origin of the cotton and its degree of ripeness have been shown to have an effect 
on the increase of absorptivity following the mercerization process. In the 
application of the method for the testing of dyed material, all dyeings possible 
for mercerized cotton were tested for their probable influence on the iodine 
absorption method. As regards the temperature maintained whilst dyeing, the 
method proved generally useful for all dyed cotton materials ; dyeings with basic 
dyes as well as Ihose witii aniline black were dyed by methods given in the article, 
so that both raw, bleached and dyed mercerized cotton could be dyed without 
exception. 

Other work, hitherto unpublished, was also carried out:— 

The influence of souring on the loss of swelling (Entquellung) after completed 
mercerization. 

Course of the loss of swelling at the various drying temperatures (Biagiam). 

Comparative investigations as to mercerization of y^xo. and thread. 
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Studies on the Dyeing of Cotton Fibre, 


By 'WILHELM SIEBER and K\R 1 KtJSEB IXJCH 

{Report from the Tcxtiliorschungs und KonditiomcramtaU^ 

Reichenberg ) 


I N 1928 one of the writers published in the Milhaud 2 extilbenchte 
(page 404) a method of distinguishing between law and 
bleached cotton in yam containing raw and bleached fibres 
The differentiation rested on the different behaviour ot these hbres 
when treated with Victoria Blue B Raw cotton dyes dark but 
bleached dyes light 

Only the following explanation could be given at that time 
“ Whether the deep dyeing of the raw fibre is caused by proto 
plasmic substances the oils of the fibre or the cotton wax or by 
all three has not been decided up to date In any case we are 
entitled to believe that the dyeing method described is suitable foi 
giving valuable results concerning the degree of bleach and the 
chemical structure of raw and bleached plant fibres ” 

In the course of further investigations concerning the behaviour 
of cotton under the Victoria Blue reaction it has been shown that 
the cuticle of the cotton fibre, as well as the mateiial making up the 
internal tube of the fibre is dyed when treated with an aqueous 
solution of Victoria Blue B, whilst the cellulose component of the 
fibre remains undyed According then to the amount of cuticle 
and interior material contained in the interior tube of the fibie 
different depths of dyeing are obtained We have tlicicby a means 
of recognizing the various degrees of bleaching of cottons 

The different types of cotton have also different behavioui 
under the reaction 

We have further discovered that the mtenoi material of the 
fibre is dyed differently from the cuticle by an additional dyeing 
reaction This is shown by means of Benzopurpurm loB 

The first dveing is carried out by a few minutes’ boiling of the 
cotton with a 0 I per cent aqueous solution of Victoria Blue B the 
cotton so treated is then boiled with water until the water itself 
becomes coloured The sample is then boiled with a o i per cent 
aqueous solution of Benzopurpurm loB, and subsequently boiled 
with water until the latter remains completely uncoloured Only 
pure distilled water must be used in these tests 

The dyeing with Victona Blue alone is not sufficient when 
mv^tigating the material of the mtenor of the fibre tube, but is 
suffic ie nt when simply dealmg with the differentiation of types of 
cotton or determming the degree of processmg it has undergone 
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In the Victoria Blue test, comparison bv the naked eye alone is 
sufficient Microscopic examination is resorted to, especially when 
investigating for the presence of the cuticle, when assistance is 
gained from the swelling induced by the apphcation of Schweuer’s 
reagent The samples d> ed with Victoria Blue and, subsequently, 
uith Benzopurpunn, when examined under the microscope in the 
swollen state, show the cuticle blue, the internal material red to 
brown With tlie Victoria Blue d\emg process both the cuticle and 
the internal material are dyed blue 

It has been shown that, with different types of raw cotton which 
we have tested, different dyeings are obtained with Victoria Blue 

The different dyeings obtained with cotton in different stages of 
bleaching are even more striking 

In order to discover whether it was not the fatty substances in 
cotton alone which controlled the dyeing, samples were extracted 
with carbon tetrachloride 

We have collected a senes of samples of cotton in the raw state 
and in different stages of bleaching after extraction, which clearly 
show differences Further, microphotographs were taken of pre 
parations of these cottons All show clearly pertinent details 

Such preparations dyed with Victoiia Blue and with Benzo 
purpunn are especially interesting 

{We ^hall refort orall -), showing samples of the material tested ) 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37. PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, Eogland 

TA AdOtm MBSOLUSDPN TOepIme BLAckfnare 0480 

UANOEESTIill CoNm A B C 6th Bditloa and Bentley e 

BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
Pl'CKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 


Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands 
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Fatigue or Hysteresis Phenomena in the 
Case of Tensile Stress on Cotton Yams. 


By KARL KVSEBAUCH. 

{Communication from the Textilforschungs- und Konditionier- 

anstali, Reickenberg.) 


W ITHOUT going more closely into the methods at present 
employed to determine the elasticity of yarns, a brief 
description will be given of a combined method consisting 
partly of tests hitherto customary and new tests. For carrying out 
the determinations, use was made of hydraulically operated 
Schopper tensile strength-testing apparatus with a curve recorder, a 
scale from 0-200 g. or 0-1,000 g;., and for a clamped length of 
500 mm, * The rdative atmospheric humidity of the test rooms was 
04-66 per cent., and the temperature w;as 18-20® C. Three different 
tests, each of five individual determinations, were made for each 
yarn, and an average arrived at. The tests in question were: — 

I. The normal force-elongation curve. 

2. An elasticity test with one tensile stress in each case, in 
stages of I per cent. 

3. An elasticity test with ten tensile stresses in each case in 
stages of 2 per cent. 

A weight corresponding to 100 m. of the particular yarn was 
taken as preliminary weight. When unloaded the breaking speed 
of the yam was 10 cm. per minute. 

I. The load stages in g. and, according to the method of calcu¬ 
lating the breaking length, the load kilometres were determined 
from the normal force-elongation curves for the individual changes 
in length of the yams in stages of i per cent., that is for each change 
in Imigth of i per cent, the load stages in 1^. (metric count x kg.) 
were ascertain^. Load kilometres Were chosen in place of weights 
in g. in order to enable better comparison of yams of different 
counts. From the load stages in km. and the particular changes in 
length in percentage, a new work diagpram was traced, the fullness 
value tj (relation between dongation in percentage and load in km.) 
from the relation between the working surface and the surface of 
the rectangle described by the lattor, the mean pressure Pm (the 
mean load) equal to the fullness value rj times the breaking load 
P max. in km., that is, P?«=i} times P max., and from these values 
was calculated the specific work of tension or the work modulus 
Ao (force x time). 
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The specific work of tension Ao is equal to the product of the 
fullness value rj, the breaking load P max. in km. and the hundredth 
part of the brewing tension as a percentage. 

2. Determination of the elasticity with one tensile stress in each 
case in stages of i per cent, was ascertained as follows, due observ¬ 
ance being paid to the breaking conditions. The curve recorder 
was brought into operation and the yarn loaded, and elongated up 
to I per cent., the movement of the piston slopped, and the curve 
recorder placed out of operation, and the yarn released to its 
original length by moving back the piston; following this the curve 
recorder was again brought into play, the piston moved in a 
forward direction, the yam thereby being loaded and extended 
to 2 per cent,, the piston stopped, the curve recorder placed out of 
operation, the yam released, the curve recorder brought into 
operation once more, the yam loaded up to 3 per cent, and so on up 
to the point of break. From the resulting diagram the individual 
total elongations (in stages of i per cent.), the elastic and permanent 
elongations appertaining thereto were ascertained as a percentage, 
in addition to other properties. As is known, total elongation is 
permanent elongation plus elastic elongation. The degree o1 
elasticity for the individual stages of total elongation is equal to 
the quotient from the elastic elongation and the particular total 
elongation. The degree of total elasticity was determined as 
follows; — 

In a system of co-ordinates the elastic elongations as abscissae 
are plotted over the reliant total elongations as ordinates, and the 
dasticity curve ascertained by combming the various points found. 
With complete elasticity the total elongations in all dongation 
stages are equal to the elastic elongation, and a straight line at an 
angle of 45® is then obtained as dasticity curve. The rdation 
between the elastic surface of elongation found and the complete 
dastic surface of elongation gives the degree of total elasticity. 
The degree of total elastidty is equal to i, when complete elasticity 
predominates. If the degree of dasticity found varies more and 
more from i in a downward direction, then the lower is the elasticity 
of the yarn. 

3. Determination of the dasticity with ten tensile stresses in 
each case in stages of 2 per cent, was carried out in similar manner 
to the tests referred to under (2), but with the difference that the 
elongation stages were 2 per cent, instead of i per cent., and that 
at each dongation stage the yam was ext^ded or stressed not once 
only, but ten times. The dastic dongations and degrees of elas¬ 
ticity were ascertained after each tenth stress, the degree of total 
elasticity bdng determined therefrom on the basis of the fatigue. 
The relation between the degree of total dasticity on the basis of the 
fatigue on the one hand, and the degree of total dasticity without 
fatigue on the other, gives a value for the degree of fatigue. 

A large number of yams and twists in an untreated and treated 
(fini^ed) state were tested in the manner described, and surprising 
results were obtained. The tables and the opinions th^eon would 
take up too much space, and cannot naturally be given in the scope 
of this paper. The following example, arbitrarily extracted from 
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the vast amount of investigated data, can, however, be taken as 
a guide 


A 20’s cotton yarn, designated as XV-52-bordcaux is stressed 
and tested in the mannei described in the foregoing We obtain, 
(according to the following Table I) the normal force-elongation 
curve “a,” (2) the elasticity determination diagram with one 
tensile stress in each case in stages of i per cent “ b,” and ^'3) the 
elasticity determination diagram with ten tensile stresses in each 
case in stages of 2 per cent “ c ” The diagrams "a,” “ b ” and 
“c ” are evaluated according to a scale “ d ” 


Total elongation stigcb m 
(aj Corresponding lo'id in g 

(b) Corresponding lo'id lu ^ 
Permanent elongation 
Elastic elongation in % 
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The load weights*obtained m g are converted into load kilo¬ 
metres similar to Rkm = metric count x kg and the othei 
elastic elongations and degrees of elasticity calculated for the 
individual dongation stages 


Total dongation stages in 

(a) Loads in km 

(b) 3 lastic elongation m % 

fb) Degiees of elasticity 

(c) Elastic elongations in % 
(c) Degrees of elasticity 


Breaking Breaking 
length tension 

12*145678ui km in % 

1 0£ 2 14 3 25 4 76 6 27 fi 14 0 11 00 7 ^ 

10 14 18 22 20 28 JO 11 — — 

10 07 06 0 56 0 52 0 47 0 430JO — — 

^ 12 — 17—10 — — — 

— 0() --on— 0 32 — — - — 


From the total elongation stages in percentage and the apper¬ 
taining loads in km the work diagram “ ai ” is traced In this 

case the working surface is ABC, and the total surface ABCD 

ABC 

The relation of these two surfaces to one another S^ves the 


fullness value In our example the value 553 is obtained by 
planimetering The mean load 'Pm—fi, Pmax “ 0 553 x ii OQ — 
6 133 km The speahe work of tension A# is equal to the product 
from the mean load m km and the hundredth of the breaking 


tension in percentage, that is A 


=6133 


11 

100 


0 472 mkg/g 


The elastiaty diagram “bi ” without fatigue and *'ci on 
the basis of fatigue are established from the elastic elongation values 
and the app ertaim ng s tages of total dongation By planimetenng 

the surfaces ABC and ABD “latter complete elasticity) we obtain 
for “ b ” and “ c the degree of total dasticity This is equal to 

ABS for “ b ”=o 509 and “ c 421, that is, m our 

example the degree of total elasticitv without fatigue is o 509 and 
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with fatigue o 421 With complete elasticity the degree of elasticity 
IS equal to i 0 The relation between these two degrees of elasticity 

with and without fatigue ^ degree of fatigue which 

in this case is o 827 


If the degree of fatigue is equal to i, then no fatigue has taken 
place during the tests carried out as descnbed, the further the value 
recedes from one in a downward direction, that is the smaller it 
becomes, then the more capable of fatigue is the yarn The value 
for fatigue phenomena is ^jery important for the working up of 
yarns more particular^ in the weaving and knitting branches in 
their various stages In addition to cotton all kinds of yams in a 
great variety of fibres such as wool, silk, etc , were tested in a 
very comprehensive investigation of which the foregoing cast 
represents only a small abstract 
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ONLY THE YARN RECIPROCATES! 



TRAVERSING GUIDE WINDING 
MACHINE 


Consider what this simplification 
means,interms of Friction, Power, 
Wear, Lubrication, Replacements 
—short, in terms of running and 
upkeep costs 


NOTE...! 

All the parts tabulated on 
left are eliminated in the 
Style 40 below. 



STYLE 40- 

ROTARY GUIDE WINDING MACHINE 


• THE STYLE 40 ROTARY GUIDE MACHINE HAS 
PROVED ITSELF CAPABLE OF GREATLY INCREASED 
PRODUCTION ON WORSTED YARNS OVER ALL OTHER 

CONE WINDERS, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


Saville Street 


COMPANY 


MANCHESTER 


Cabl* and Telegraphic Address . “ LEESON, MANCHESTER/’ Telephone : City 6604 

wm Scottish Clients please comwinnteate with Head Office, 

SaylUe Street, Oxford Road, Manchester, for Quick Service 
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DEFINITE SAVINGS 
WITHOUT DELAY 

To>day the situation that every naUl man faces is this : 

**We must make a big reduction in 
our manufactiirmg costs to survive/* 


T he Textile Development Co. can meet this situa* 
tion, and meet it quickly. Employing the 
practical approach which has always been the founda* 
tion of its work (the men doing its work are former 
overseers and superintendents), it has rearranged its 
work so that the mill can go further in cost reduction 
than ever before, and also can make the manufactu'** 
savings in a comparatively short time. In otuv 
words, DEFINITE SAVINGS and that VERY 
QUICKLY. 

Our experience is almost world wide in that it includes 
work in many of the leading cotton manufacturing 
countries:— 

UNITED STATES (18 States) SWITZERLAND 
CANADA (4 Provinces) SWEDEN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA GERMANY 

AUSTRIA HOLLAND 


We can get definite savings in any well-maxiaged mill. 

. , . THE . . . 


Textile Development Co. 

1001, Jefferson Std. Bldg,, GREENSBORO, N,C 

tr.s.A, 
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Recent Improvements in Textile 

Machinery. 


PcLfer prefared by FRANK NASMITH, b T I , and WALTER 
ENGLISH, M Sc Tech , F T I , for the International Cotton 
Congress, Prague and Carlsbad, June, 1933, on behalf of the 
Textile Machinery and Accessory Exhibitors* Federation 


A NUMBER of interesting developments have to be recorded 
in relation to textile machinery and processes during the past 
two or three years Although these cannot be considered 
extremely revolutionary, as they do not embody any drastic change 
in pnnciple or standard, they represent definite progress In 
crease in production, improvement in quality and better economic 
returns are ensured by the adoption of many of the improvements 
detailed in the following paper 

Undoubtedly the greatest activity has been expressed m the 
blowing room, and practically every textile machinist m Great 
Britain has been responsible for one or more improved machines 
or systems The general adoption of the single process system in 
this connection is most marked In the spinning section there is 
to be noted the various attempts at the improvement of the ring 
frajne, the development of large package ^pinning and the intro¬ 
duction of new methods and machinery m relation to doubling 
It has been appreaated that the provision of a large supply of 
yam, either from the spmning machine or from a subsequent 
wmdmg frame, will ensure economic results that are worthy of 
consideration In the doubling section cone supplies have been 
advocated and methods of magazinmg such supplies, providing 
thereby a practically inexhaustible supply of material, secure an 
economic production of high, value A new t3q>e of twisting frame 
for tyre yarns has been proved a definitdiy practical proposition, 
the ultimate costs of the finished cord yam being very much below 
that secured by any other system A new winding machine void 
of all reciprocatmg parts has been introduced to secure the higher 
speeds which are demanded to-day, and in the warping section 
by the employment of cone supplies the same object—^namely high 
speed and high production—^is achieved 

There is comparatively little development to be recorded m the 
weaving section Shuttleless looms and a new loom, the shuttle 
of which carries a very considerable amount of weft, bemg the 
most important A let-off motion evolved by the Shirley Institute 
and mechamcally perfected by a firm of loom makers is worthy of 
notice 

T 
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Bale Opening and Mixing 

Experience has shown that the action of the hopper bale opener 
IS exceedingly effective m the early treatment of cotton, and as a 
consequence textile machinists are paying special attention to this 
method of opening cotton Dobson & Barlow, of Bolton have 
introduced a “ high draft ’ hopper bale opcntr m which i sub 
sidiary spiked lattice is introduced in addition to a dust cage and 
exhaust fan, in order to open and clean the cotton more thoroughly 
than IS possible m the ordinary hopper bait openei Following the 
stripping of the cotton from the main spiked lattice by the stripping 
roller, instead of passing forward to the delneiy trunk or lattice, 
as m the usual tjqie of bale opener, the cotton is directed to a 
spiked roller operating at the lower end of the sccondar}- spiked 
lattice, where further combing of the cotton takes place An 
adjustable plate is mounted in position above this spiked roller in 
such a manner that if the intensihed opening action at this point 
is not required, the cotton may be taken direct to the secondary 
spiked lattice without receiving any combing action at the ^ipiked 
roller Leaving the lattice the cotton is drawn by suction to the 
rotary cage which extracts dust and the finer impurities from the 
cotton 

A combination of two bale openers is sometimes used where the 
cotton requires to be exceptionally well opem d the construction of 
the spiked lattices and evener rollers being graded to suit the 
different conditions of the cotton 

The increasing importance paid to dust extraction and clean 
hness of the atmosphere, particularly in cardrooms, is leading to 
the more extensive use of pneumatic systems of mixing and con 
veying the cotton 

Dobson & Barlow have foi many years specialized in pneumatic 
mixing installations, their methoci of conveying and mixing the 
cotton being by means of pneumatic delivery boxes which draw the 
cotton by suction to a position above the mixing, where it is collci ted 
on a cage and allowed to fall by gravity into the stack This firm 
also make a nvet trap m the pipe leading from the bah ojiener to 
the mixings for preventing sohd objects, such as bale rivets and 
fasteners, etc from going forward into the mixings 

Howard & Bullough, of Accrington, utilize a blower fan in their 
system This blower is situated between the bale opener and the 
mixmgs, and its function is to beat and then blow tne cotton for¬ 
ward into the mixing bm, which is enclosed and practically air 
tight An exhaust fan removes the released dust and finer im¬ 
purities floating m the air, from the bin 

Reverting to the open type of mixmg bin where the cotton falls 
from the delivery box by gravity, Brooks & Doxey, of Manchester, 
have devised an improved rotary distributor, which automatically 
distributes the cotton over an even area of the bin Without a 
distributor the cotton falls more or less m one position, constant 
attention by hand labour being reqmred to distiibute it over the 
area required Some t3rpes of distributors throw fibre and dust 
into the air, causing an unhealthy atmosphere The distributor 
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under consideration is free from this defect, since it is so designed 
that an even distribution of the cotton is obtained at a relalively 
low speed 

The apparatus consists of a revolving tun-dish mouthpiece 
mounted on ball bearings and driven from the mixmg box The 


Howard & Bulloush Ltd 
Accrington 


fiofAtior 5vl 



Plan 


Patent Pneumatic Oust Cxtraotor* Mixinq lMeTAUL.ATiON 
Pneumatic Dust Extractor Mixing Installation —Howard & Bullough Ltd 

arrangement is also effective in assisting in the thorough blending 
of the cottons 

Single Process Opening and Scutching 

Modem cotton opening machinery consists of a combination of 
opening and cleaning elements which are so connected that the 
cotton passes automatically from the first to the last machine m the 
series, hemg delivered as an opener lap ready for placing on the 
feed lattice of the scutcher Until within recent years it was not 
considered advisable to link up the scutcher in this series owing 
to the fact that the “ doubling^' or putting up of foui laps on the 
feed lattice of this machine was considered to provide a lap of 
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greater regularity than it was possible to obtain in any combination 
of machines where this “ doubling” could not be carried out. 
Very considerable improvements m the feed control systems of 
opening machinery have, however, effectively overcome this 
objection, and numerous tests have shown that nnished laps from 
the latest type of single process combinations of openers and 
scutchers are at least as regular as, and in some cases more regular 
than, laps produced from separate finisher scutchers, whether tested 
lap by lap or yard by yard. 

For fine couiits, stack mixings are retained, and the single 
process combination begins with the hopper feeder. For medium 
and coarse counts the combination begins at the bale opener, there 
being no further handling of the cotton until it emerges as a 
measured lap ready for the carding machine. Pneumatic convey¬ 
ing of the cotton, the application of extremely sensitive devices for 
regulating the supply of cotton at various stages of its passages 
through the machine, and the adoption of electrical starting and 
stopping motions have alL contributed to the success of the system. 

Pneumatic conveying, in conjunction with cages, assists m 
spreading the cotton evenly across the width of the machines, as 
well as lengthwise,' thus ensuring uniformity of opening and clean¬ 
ing throughout the combination. The extended use of dust trunks 
provides further cleaning facilities. Regulating devices are applied 
at the bale opener and at the various hopper feeders so as to main¬ 
tain a constant height in the hoppers and thus assist the evener 
rollers in providing a uniform delivery. This regulation is of 
special importance m the last hopper feeder in the series, the one 
whidi feeds the scutcher and lap machine. The cotton at this 
stage is in a w^-opened condition, being light and fluffy, and so 
demands a particularly sensitive regpilating arrangement. Several 
firms apply a reserve bin to this hopper feeder, arranged behind 
the mam hopper bin. A slightly inclmed lattice working along the 
base of this reserve bin, in conjunction with a geared roller, ^ds 
the main bin, and is controlled by the amount of cotton in the mam 
bin, the lattice stopping and starting through a sensitive swinging 
door regulator, and so maintaining a constant weight of cotton 
against the spiked lattice. In some cases a tandem hopper feeder is 
used, having two spiked lattices and strippers, the second hopper 
controlling me movement of the first lattice. 

Electrical Control Systems. 

The application of electric remote control systems to the single 
process combination has assisted in increasing the sensitivity of 
feed regulation, and at the same time has eliminated the rods and 
levers previously used. With electrical control there is much greater 
flexibility possible in the arrangement and disposition of the 
machines. Another feature is that the lifting of the drop lever at the 
lap machine to restart after removing a full lap becomes an easy 
operation where formerly it required considerable effort on openers 
owing to the weight of rods and levers involved. 

John Hetherington & Sons have recently introduced a new type 
of switch for their electrical control system, which they term a 
* ‘gravity switch. * ’ The contacts are made by the rolling of a steel 
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sphere along a specially prepared track, and as the switch is 
mounted on the pivot of the balanced door in the hopper, it will 
be understood that relatively slight movements of this door will be 
sufficient to send the sphere in one or other direction The switch 
IS practically fool proof, operating without either counter balancing 
weights or springs The balanced door movement is limited to 
about 5 °, and the weight of cotton m the hopper does not vary by 
more than i lb 

The arrangement can also be applied to the two way dividing 
arrangement where the cotton, after bemg collected by the cage 
condenser from the preceding opening machinery, is distnbuted to 
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Gravity Switch for Electncal Control of Opening Machines — 
John Hethenngton & Sons Ltd 


two hopper feeders forming part of the scutcher and lap forming 
units In this case the switch is made with contacts at both ends 
of the track One pair of contacts operates to stop the lattice which 
fills the hopper whilst the other pair energizes the splenoid con 
trolling the mam supply machine The arrangement ensures that 
both hoppers are supplied with absolute precision The system 
of feeding the hoppers by lattice differs from that of most 
Lancashire machinists, who utilize pneumatic means The appli 
cation of a reserve cotton box to their hopper feeder, arranged 
above the scutcher lattice, the cotton being always maintained at 
a constant height m the box, enables this firm to limit the opera 
tion of the pedal feed regulation to the scutcher feed lattice—^that 
IS, no additional strain is imposed on the cone drum belt because it 
IS not required to dnve the spiked lattice of the hopper 

Some Typical Single Process Combinations 

The following are tvpical installations of single process opening 
and scutching — 

Dobson & Barlow’s system with pneumatic mixmgs and 
embodymg the exhaust opener is intended for cottons to be spun 
to counts from 40’s to bo’s The hopper bale opener is coupled to 
a vertical opener, with by-pass, so that if necessary the vertical 
opener process may be omitted The cotton then passes through 
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gridded dust trunks to the mixing stacks Where stack mixing is 
not employed, the sequence is hopper bale breaker, hopper feeder, 
porcupine opener, vertical opener with by pass, dust trunks, and 
exhaust opiener From this opener the process is the same in either 
system Thd cotton passes through a trunk to the pneumatic 
delivery box, and to the automatic double feed and control trunk, 
which feeds the hoppers of two finisher scutchers This control 
trunk automatically maintains a constant level of cotton in each 



Automat c Double F eed and Control Trunk —Dobson & Barlow Ltd 

hopper It IS so devised that it can supply both hoppers simul 
taneously, or each one separately, or stop both supplies, according 
to the quantity of cotton in the hoppers 

Platt Bros ’ smgle process combination for Indian cottons com¬ 
prises two hopper bale openers, dehvery to one hopper opener 
through the medium of a condenser, Cnghton opener with by-pass, 
another condenser, delivery to a hopper feeder, lattice feeder with 
Shirley dust cage, Cnghton opener with by-pass, gridded dust 
trunks, condenser, ddbvery to two hopper feeders by means of an 
automatic distnbutor, each hopper feeder delivering the cotton 
in carefully regelated quantities to a cylinder, followed by Ci^es, 
beater, cages again, ana finally the lap forming mechanism This 
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combination has an effective grid area of 17,950 sq ms A 
special feature is the automatic distributor, which by means of 
electrical control distributes the cotton m the requisite quantities 
to the two hopper feeders of the lap machines or precision lappers, 


^ Cxhaiu ters each u th 
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HOWARD & DUUjOU6H LTD ACCRNOTON 

I 

Plan of Single Process Opening Installation—Howard & Bullough Ltd 

ensunng uniform laps These precision lappers are equipped with 
an automatic timmg motion, providmg completely automatic con 
trol throughout the whole combmation Ine hopper feeders are 
constructed with a reserve bm or hopper immediately behmd the 
mam hopper to assist in maintaining a constant quantity of cotton 
m the latter 
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The Howard & Bullough single process combination, illus 
tiated, comprises a bale opener with extended feed lattice, 
a hopper feeder, double porcupme opener with upstroke 
cylinders and Shirley cages, Cnghton opener, dust trunks, 
cage exhauster, hopper feeder with reserve bin (as already 
described), scutcher and lap machine The hopper feeder A^hich 
receives the cotton from the bale opener is of special construction, 
embodying many of the features of the bale opener, as is 
essential at this early stage in the treatment of the cotton The 
upstroke cylinders are so desired and constructed in relation to 
the speeds of beating and of feed roller movement that every 
fraction of the total width of cotton is struck by the hardened 
blades for every eighth of an inch delivery The “ Shirley ” dust 
extracting cage is introduced several times in the combination, and 
as a result a considerable amount of dust is extracted from the 
cotton 

Tavlor, 1 ang’s smgle process system for medium American 
cottons consists of the following sequence of machines — 

Hopper bale opener, Cnghton opener, dust trunks, porcupine 
hopper feeder, porcupine opener with dust extracting cage, 
pneumatic conveyor, dual feed apparatus feeding to two hopper 
feeders with scutchers and lap machines 

There are several special features of this combination I he 
Cnghton opener and the porcupine opener are each fitted with a 
special cage delivery so arranged that the cotton passes over the 
smgle cage, which thus presents a maximum area for dust removal 
The dual feed device consists of an improv«.d pneumatic conveyor 
which draws the cotton from the preceding machine and deposits 
it in a short trunk Below this trunk are two short lattices supply 
mg the two hopper feeders In the trunk between the conveyor and 
the lattices are two valves each controlled bv a balanced tray in the 
reserve box of the corresponding hopper, and therefore, automati 
cally distributing the cotton according to requirement 

Conversion of thf Existing Plant to ihf Single PRorrsb 
System 

It IS possible m many cases to convert an existing blowing room 
plant, with separate scutchers, to the single process system with 
relatively little trouble and at low cost A modification of this 
character is shown in the illustration The plan Fig 2A shows 
the installation before the alteration, consisting of an exhaust 
opener combination and two separate scutcher® Fig 2B shows 
the conversion to Platt s single process system The lap-forming 
mechanism has been removed from the exhaust openei, and a 
ddivery trunk substituted This leads to the automatic distributor 
where the cotton is directed as required into the two hopper feeders 
which have been, coupled to the scutchers. Each hopper is fitted 
•mth a condenser ana feed reserve box to ensure even delivery of 
the cotton to the scutcher 

Staggered Dust Trunks 

John Hethermgton & Sons have recently introduced a new 
form of dust trunk m which the sides of the trunk are fitted with 
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grid bars* m addition to the usual bars along the base of the trunk 
These sides are also staggered, forming a zig-zag path when 
viewed in plan, so that the cotton impmges against these side bars 
and additional cleaning is obtained Side panels are fitted to 
facilitate the removal of impurities ejected through the side bars, 
and the trunk is so constructed that the whole c« the interior bar 
section IS removable for cleaning 

Pneumatic Feed for Openers 

One of Taylor & Lang’s latest developments for opening 
machinery is a pneumatic feed m which the principal feature is 
a cage which revolves at a higher speed than the ordinary con¬ 
densing cage The result is that altnough the cage functions as a 
condenser it is also an effective dust remover The cotton is drawn 
through trimks from the preceding machine to the cage, where only 
a thin film of cotton collects owing to its high peripheral speed, 
thus facilitating the extraction of dust and fine impurities which are 
drawn into the cage by suction The cage is fitted with an 
internal damper plate, so that a revolving stripper roller can remove 
the cotton at a point where it is released from the suction The 
cotton IS then delivered across the entire width of the passage 
leading to the opener cylinder, no feed rollers being required The 
arrangement is applicable to the single process system, and can be 
used at several points in the combination according to requirements 

Carding Machines 

The Shirley ” card, introduced by the British Cotton Indus¬ 
try Research Association, and constructed by Platt Bros repre¬ 
sents the onlv radical change made m carding machines within 
recent years The machine was developed as the result of research 
which showed that it was possible to card cotton efficiently with 
considerably fewer flats than were used on the usual machine The 
“ Shirle} ” card is a much smaller machine the cylinder and 
doffer diameters being respectively 40 ins and 20 ms diameter, 
and there are only ^j8 flats instead of the 106 to no generally used 
Actually only 13 to 14 flats are m working position, whereas the 
ordinary card cariies 39 to 40 in this position Thorough tests 
under working conditions have shovm the card to give as good 
results both m the regard to qua^ty and output as the larger 
machine, although there is a saving in floor space of about 6 sq ft 
on each machine The height of the card is about i ft 2 ms less 
than the ordinary card, giving greater accessibility to the machine 
and better facilities for supervision 

Howard & Bullough have introduced a cylinder stripping 
eliminator for cards, consisting of a wire covered roller mounted 
below the taker-in, set so that the wire teeth penetrate mto the 
cylinder clothing teeth about ^ m to in This i oiler rotates 
at a surface speed about 20 per cent m excess of that of the cylinder, 
and its action is such that “ strippmg out” is practically elimi¬ 
nated The advantages are a reduction in waste losses, mcreased 
production, and a more regular sliver, since the variations due to 
stripping are eliminated There is also a saving in labour due to 
the abolition of the stripping out operation which normally takes 
place twice to four times a day 
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The maximum advantages of the device are only obtainable 
when it is used in conjunction with special doffer clothing now 
available which does not require stnpping. With this combination, 
neither cylinder nor doffer requires stripping over long periods. 

An ingenious grinding machine has been introduced by Messrs. 
Dronsfiela Bros. Ltd. It is essentidly a “ side ” gnnder and is, 
of course, for employment and use in the mills. The machine is 
entirely automatic. In addition to traversing to and fro across 



Vertical Ring Frame.—Platt Bros. & Co. Ltd. 

the card in the same manner as an ordinary surfacing traverse 
whed. grinder, the feeding-in of the emery wheels and the with¬ 
drawal of same are both automatically controlled by a special 
motion. Thus after setting in position and starting to grind the 
madiine may be left to its own devices. 

Developments in Ring Spinning Machinery. A New Weft 
Ring Frame. 

Platt Bros, have recently introduced a new weft ring spinning 
frame which einbodies several new fe^tures> the most important 
being the arranging of the drawing rollers in sudi a position mat the 
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periphery of the bottom front roller is vertically over the centre of 
the Ime of spindles Thus the yarn leaves the front rollers and 
passes directly down to the thread wire and the twist is free to 
pass upwards to the nip of the rollers The lappets move with the 
rockers which operate the nng rail pokers, and can be regulated 
so that the balance of the balloon is correctly maintained through¬ 
out the lift The rollers are inclined 45°, and can be arranged 
either for ordinary or high drafting The fact that the yarn is 
relatively free within the thread wire, and not, as in ordinary ring 
frames, pressing at an angle against one side of the thread wire, 
causes a definite vibration to take place m the yarn above the 
thread wire, this being due to the ballooning influence below the 
lappet This has a ‘ fulling ’ ’ effect on the yarn, giving it a mule 
characteristic which is further accentuated by the fact that much 
softer twisted yarns can be spun on the machine due to the free flow 
of twist towards the rollers 

Sample fabrics woven from yarns spun on this machine and 
compared with fabrics spun from mule yams made with the same 
cotton have been almost indistinguishable For hosiery, yams 
have been spun on a machine with 9 ms lift and 2^ ms ring with 
twist multipliers of 2 5 and 2 6 

Compensating Motion 

Another notable improvement introduced by the same firm is a 
compensating motion, which eliminates the taper in cops spun on 
paper tubes on ring frames, and produces a cop with perfectly 
parallel sides The effect is obtained by an automatic, graduated 
shortening of the chase as the cop builds up The motion can be 
apphed with little trouble or expense to existing machines It is 
adjustable, and can be altered to suit vanous sizes of rings and 
lifts The chief advantage of the device is that a greater length 
of yarn can be wound on the cop without altering the size of the ring 
or the length of the lift 

Automatic Scavenger 

Another application to the ring frame by Platt Bros is an 
automatic scavenger, which cleans the top boards and lappets at 
regular intervals The arrangement consists of two wires extend 
mg along each side of the machine, one wire guiding a metal plate 
covered with felt, the other guidmg a brush The metal plate 
traverses over and cleans the lappets, whilst the brush deans the 
top boards and roUer beam The dearers are traversed by means 
of bands driven from the front roller and the headstock The 
application of this deanmg arrangement enables the operatives to 
tend a greater number of spindles 

Large Package Spinning 

Most textile machmists are now makmg nng spinmng frames for 
the production of large packages to meet the rdjuirements of the 
coarse spinning trade, the t3n:e yam manufacturer, and the hosiery 
mdustry, by extendmg the lift and increasmg the diameter of the 
nng In order to operate these machines at satisfactory speeds, it 
is essential that the spindles and nngs are of the highest quality 
Vanous improvements in the spindles and spmdle bearmgs, and in 
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the finish, hardness, and concentricity of the rings have contri¬ 
buted to the success of large package spinning 

Lifts ranging from 8 ms to lo ins , and ring diameters from 
2 ms to sjjins are fairly common, and weights up to i lb of yam 
are spun on the bobbin The lappets are usually the lifting type, 
and can be adjusted to vary the length of lift according to the 
total lift of the ring rail Knee brakes are sometimes fitted to the 
spindles to facilitate piecmg 

Twice to three times the length of yarn normally spun on a 
bobbin is spun on these larger bobbins, and apart from the advan¬ 
tages of fewer doffmgs, and less knots in the yarn, there is a very 
considerable saving in the subsequent winding costs, since a wind 
ing operative is able to tend more spindles and so obtain an 
increased production 

High draft Spinning 

Special applications for increasing the draft in drawing rollers, 
or, as they are termed “ high-draft systems,” have now become 
practically a standard equipment on ring frames, eacli maker 
usually specializing on one particular arrangement, although 
usually prepared to apply other systems to his machine Although 
upwards of 200 patents for high drafting have been taken out, the 
systems in actual use are relatively few Probably the system most 
used is the four roller system, which is well known No outstand¬ 
ing development of any particular high draft system has taken place 
within the last few years 

Mule Spinning 

Asa Lees, of Oldham, have introduced a two speed driving 
arrangement for cotton mules, with the application of a free wheel 
m the headstock It is specially suitable for fine spuming, where 
results have shown that not only is there an increase m production, 
but the yam is actually stronger and more regular 

The slow spindle speed operates for not more than one-third of 
the outward run of tne carria^, whilst the remaining two thuds 
of the run is completed at the higher speed The hi^er speed is 
about 25 per cent greater that the lower speed Results on lOO’s 
showed stronger yams and 10 to 15 per cent increased production 

The same firm also make an automatic nosing motion for mules, 
which operates through a cam With this mechanism the nosing 
action IS controlled with scientific exactness, the cam being 
machined to the correct shape to give the necessaiy acceleration to 
the spmdle The action is fully automatic, each outward run of 
the carnage produemg the requisite adjustment, and at doffiing 
time the operation of turning back the shaper also re-sets tlie nosing 
motion The device is simple and effective, and as all the force 
exerted m nosing is absorbed by the cam, there is no strain or 
reaction on the ^aper The nosing cam can be changed to pro¬ 
vide the finest adjustments, hence wSl-built cops with perfect noses 
can be made to any size and from the coarsest to the finest yams 

Doubling —The Disc Doubler 

The disc doubler, sometimes known as the “ double twisting 
machine,” although not new m pnnaple, has only recently been 
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developed to a practical suctess The best-known example is that 
invented by T E Andrew and M Langstreth, of Dunlop Cotton 
Mills Ltd , and made by Tweedales ^ Smalley, of Castleton, 
Rochdale 

The supply consists of a multiple wound cheese which is earned 
on a balanced cradle, this cradle being an important feature of the 
machine The yam is withdrawn from the side of the cheese, 
passing through a tube, emerging at the side of this tube to pass 
along the face of a disc, and through a hole near the penphery of 
the disc The yarn is then taken over the edge of the disc, and at 
this point it passes back to the rollers, thence upwards to fnctionally 
driven flanged bobbins The tube and disc rotate and are the 
actual twisting units, causing the outer portion of the loop of \ arn 
to rotate round the inner portion Thus neither supply package 
nor delivery bobbin is rotated to insert twist, there aie no ring and 
traveller troubles, no snarl formation even with excessively high 
twist, the package is delivered containing 4^ lbs of yarn which 
does not require re-winding, being leady for the cabling machine, 
and, owing to the method of twisting, two turns of twisc aie inserted 
for one revolution of the disc, saving power and reducing produc¬ 
tion costs 



The Rotary Guide Roll —Universal Vtr mding Comp'in\ 

“ flOTARY Gumr ” Winding 

An outstanding development of recent years in winding 
machinery has been the introduction of the system of traversing the 
yam by means of the grooved roll, or what is known as the rotary 

S aide ” This feature is embodied m the Universal Winding 
ompany’s No 40 winding machine for winding cotton, worsted, 
linen and other medium or fine yams into the form of cylindrical 
or conical packages on wood, paper or other tvpes of centres, at 
high speeds 

The rotary guide consists of a roll on the penpherj of which a 
continuous hehcal groove forms a right- and left hand spiral T he 
cylmdrical or conical package on which the yarn is being wound 
IS held in contact with this roll, which rotates about a horizontal 
axis, and whose function it is to drive the package by friction at 
the requisite speed The yam passes from the supply bobbin 
through a slub-catcher and tension device, over a hinged bail which 
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acts as a detector for the stop motion* and finally passes into the 
helical groove of the rotating roll This groove thus operates as a 
yarn guide, traversing the yarn rapidly to and fro across the face 
of the roll After remaining in the groove for rather less than a 
quarter of a revolution the yam leaves the groove and is wound 
on the package at the point where the latter is in contact with the 
roll Thus the roll functions both as the yarn traversing g^ide 
and as the driver of the package The crossing places of the 
groove are specially formed so that the yarn cannot pass into the 
opposite helix until it has made the complete traverse m one 
direction Differences in depth of groove at these crossings and 



Multiple Winding Machine with Magazine Cone Creels — 
Universal Winding Company 

chamfered sides to the grooves have been carefully designed to 
obtain correct operation m this respect 

The elimination of all reciprocating mechanism brought about 
by the adoption of this form of traverse achieves several important 
results The most obvious is a greatly mcreased winding speed, 
due to the fact that in the usual t3rpe of high speed winder, the 
limitations operating agamst the adoption of higher wmding speeds 
are imposed by the speed restrictions mherent m all reaprocatmg 
mechanisms 

The rotary guide wmdmg machine may be used for winding 
parallel cheeses, cones as a supply for high speed warpers, or cones 
for the knitting and hosiery trades 

Winding for Doubling 

process ** system of preparmg yams for doubhng, 
in which the yam from the spinner’s cop or bobbin is first wound 
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single end on to cones, then multiple wound from cone to cheese, 
IS not new. A recent development of the system, however, is 
worthy of notice. This is the application of a magazme cone creel 
to the multiple winder. The system has been devised particularly 
for tyre yarns for four- and five-end winding. 

The creel, which is constructed in a similar manner to the well- 
known magazine cone creel for high-speed warping, is separate 
from the winding machine, being built up from the floor in two 
long rows, one on each side, parallel with the machine, and with 
alleyways between. For five-end winding the creel is ten rows 
high, there being five working cones and five reserve cones to each 
drum of the winding machine. 

The operative winder works in the alleyways between creel and 
machine, and attends to yarn breakages, and full cone doffings. 
Another and lower-paid operative attends to the replenishment of 
the creel, tying the reserve cones to the working cones. 

Twisting from Multiple-wound Cone. 

A further modification, also for tyre yarns, consists in placing 
multiple-wound cones in the cred of the twisting machine, and 
utilizing the magazine principle. For example, for five-fold 
twisting the yarns are prepared by the dual process system, but the 
five ends are wound on a cone instead of a parallel cheese, and 
this is placed in a special creel on the twister, the base of each 
cone facing outwards. The five ends are withdrawn over the end 
of the cone, pass through a tension device, such as a ball drag, and 
so to the delivery rollers of the twister. The advantages of the 
arrangement are that the yarn is maintained at a uniform tension 
throughout, and production per operative is increased. On 5^233 
a cone lasts from 30 to 40 hours in the creel, and one girl can attend 
to the creeling of 36 sides of 80 spindles each, or 2,880 spindles in 
all. Each cone contains about lbs. of yarn, providing a mreater 
len^h than the ordinary small barrel beam contains, and there 
is less waste than obtains where the twister supply is on beams, 
since the len^hs of yarns on a beam vary due to broken ends, and 
a broken end on one side of the machine usually causes a break on 
the opposite side due to the tangling of the loose end before 
detection. Tests have also shown an improved regularity of yarn 
strength and elasticity with cone twisting over the beam twisting 
system, whilst production is greater by over 3I per cent, because 
there are no stoppages for creeling. 

Winding Machine with Magazine Supply Tubntable. 

A recent development in multiple winding is that of providing 
a circular table for the supply bobbins, arranged for magazme 
creeling. A bunching motion on the ring frame winds a few coils 
of yam at the bottom of each bobbin, so that the beginning end 
of one bobbin can be tied to the finishing end of the next bobbin 
at the winding machine. The bobbins are placed on holders fitted 
to the turntable mounted on a vertical pivot. This turnteble also 
carries disc tensions and guides for ten ends. In addition, there 
is provision for two reserve bobbins to each end, so that in all the 
turntable is capable of carrying thirty ring bobbins arranged in 
groups of three, for tying together as already explained. The 
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turntable can be rotated through almost the complete circle of 360®, 
and this arrangement enables the creelcr to replenish the supply 
and tie the ends with facility Further, each set of three bobbins 
IS also rotatable on its own axis, so that the bobbins can be 
brought to the easiest position foi tying Aftei passing through 
the tensions the ends, still separate and distinct, are guided to 
the detector wires of the slopping mechanism, which ib positive 
and quidc in action, being driven by chain from the cam shaft 
Leaving the detector wires, the ends pass u])waids to concave 
runner bowls, termed “ Diabolo ” tension distributors, there being 
one bowl for each group of hve ends The ends make one complete 
turn round the bowl, and then go upwaids again to stindard 
runner bowls before passing down to the traverse 

The function of the “ Diabolo ” device is to bung the separate 
ends together m close formation soon after they leave the detectors 
This close formation is subsequently maintained, with the result 
that there is httle possibility of yam breakage after the ends leave 
the diabolo, owing to their mutual cohesion Any bieakages will 
ther^ore tend to take place whilst the end*^ are still separate and 
spaced Thus the spindle will stop through the action of the 
detectors before the broken end reaches the package, so obviating 
turnmg back and the formation of bunch knots 

Although built as a single head or unit complete with supply 
turntable, it is usual to arrange a number of heads on a bed, each 
head driven by belt from an undershaft Although applicable to 
various systems of doubling, the machine has been more particularly 
devdoped by the makers the Universal Winding Companv, m 
conjunction with Dunlop Cotton MilL Ltd , Rochdale, to provide 
packages for the “ disc doubler,” already described, and m this 
case provision is made for winding two cheeses of the requisite 
dimensions per spmdle 


Looms 

In actual loom practice there is not very much that is of out- 
standmg importance The Gledhill loom, pnmanly designed for 
the production of worsted fabrics, is stated to be planned also for 
the production of cotton fabrics It is on the same princii>le as 
the original Seaton loom, mtroduced some 30 yeais ago, inasmuch 
as the essential prinaple consists m the employment of wett cairy 
mg arms or the like which enter the waip shed Irom citlici side, 
and meeting in the middle convey the pick of weft fiom one to the 
othei The Gabler loom is of the same type, and is well known on 
the Continent 

Messrs Platt Bros & Co Ltd have recenllv improved their 
plam calico loom Their customary robustness of construction 
has been still further mcreased, and several improvements relating 
to the lathe, take-up motion, and the let-off motion have been 
added The most important feature is the new picking motion 
Many advantages, particularly smooth action, are daimed The 
pickmg cam is of even shape with a round nose having a 
‘ maemned ’ ’ track m which runs a spherical pickmg bowl This 
bowl lies on the same horizontal centre line as the picking cam, 
woikmg smoothly and providmg the necessary acceleration to the 
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shuttle The cam is made in halves, whicn permits its fitment to 
the loom without disturbing the tappet shaft in any way The 
bottom of the concentric half of the cam is standard for all reed 
spaces T. he strength of the pick can be adjusted if lequircd bv 
'Jimply moving the position of the cam a little on the tappet shaft 

Nairow fabric looms have been improved very considerably 
during recent years One of original design was recently intro 
duced by Taylor I ang 8. Co Ltd It is of all metal construction, 
e\en including the shuttle The shuttle driving mechanism 
consists of a rack and pinion, the basis of the reciprocating motion 
being a fabroil rack gearing with cut steel pinions The beat up 
motion is novel and forms the subject matter of letters patent 



New Picking Motion for Loom—Platt Bros & Co Ltd 

The usual simple crank motion is caused to actuate a slide block 
working m a semi circular slot at the end of the beat up levers 
whidi carry the slay The effect of the arrangement is to give the 
slay an unusually long dwell in order to allow the shuttles ample 
time to cross the shed without fear of catching the warp threads 
The let off motion is designed to effect perfect compensation and 
thus secures even tension, and also to provide a release when stress 
is put upon the warp threads during the changing of the shed 
There is no need m this loom to change any geanng to alter the 
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take-up. The take-up motion is driven through a double-clutch 
arrangement, and simply by altering the position of a link which 
connects the beat-up arm to the lever actuating the take-up motion 
itself, any desired number of picks per inch from 20 to 120 can be 
obtained without—as stated—any change of gear. 

There have been a number of improvements relating particularly 
to provision of means as applied to looms whereby weft can be 
mixed in order to avoid the defect of “ barriness.” 

An interesting development is the employment of a cirailar box 
m combination with a weft feeler whereby a plain loom can be 
rendered semi-automatic. George Keighley Ltd., of Burnley, 
have introduced such a loom. By their special arrangement the 
loom runs without stopping for weft for six cops—^that is, usually 
an hour or more. The loom is stopped on the exhaustion of all the 
shuttles, and it is said that the refilling of the six shuttle boxes 
and restarting the loom wiU only occupy one minute. The weaver’s 
actual time in re-shuttling is, therefore, only about one minute per 
hour per loom. Refinements in loom structure arc to be noted, 
particularly the increasing use of all-metal for the various loom 
parts. Large-diameter warp beams and roll of cloth for long pieces 
or greater weaving efficiency, loom sigiials to indicate stoppage of 
looms and so assist the weaver when minding a large number, are 
improvements introduced by the British Northrop Loom Co. 

Automatic Control of Warp Tension in Weaving. 

Negative let-off motions are common. They are simple, cheap, 
and to a degree effective, but they do not control or maintain 
constant warp tension from the beginning to end of a beam without 
attention. A recent invention emanating from the British Cotton 
Industry R^earch Association combines the merits of the frictional 
principle with those of automatic mechanism. 

It consists essentially of a floating roller round which the warp 
sheet passes on its way to the healds, and it is the alteration in 
position of the warp sheet as it passes from the beam to this floatii^ 
roller that effects the reduction in frictional weighting of the let-ofr. 
The floating roller is carried by arms which arc rigidly connected 
to a shaft, the said sh^ also being attached to the chain armswhich 
carry the chains passing round the beam ruffles. The weight arm 
runs out horizontally from the shaft, and is connected by an eye 
bolt to a weight lever running parallel to the shaft. The weight 
lever is pivoted to the loom frame and carries sliding weights. The 
general method of operation is quite simple. The weights on the 
weight lever act through the screw on the horizontal arm, and 
tend to turn the shaA which carries the chain arm in a clockwise 
direction. This tensions the chains and so sets up frictional forces 
between the chains and the ruffles, as in an ordinary let-off. The 
chains d.o not, however, bear the whole of the applied weighting. 
Part of it is borne by the sheet of warp passing over the floating 
roller. As the beam weaves down, the portion of warp sheet 
be^een the beam and the roller changes in direction, so that its 
on the roller is increased and the tension of the chains, and 
therefore the frictional resistance, are diminished. The motion thus 
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produces quite automatically a diminution of the chain tension as 
the beam weaves down The motion is desisjned so that the degree 
of slackening is just correct at every stage of the weaving Thus, 



A—n t tRllr B— \ c— Slif D Cla Vr C—Clin 

F—B luffl G W qt V H—ly Bit Lever 

Diagram showing Prmaple of Mechanism for Automatic Control of 

Waip Tenwon in Loom 


if the total tension of the two chains was i6o lbs when the diameter 
of the beams was i6 ins il would be 150 lbs when the diameter 
was 15 ms , 140 lbs when it was 14 ms , and so on until, with a 
barrd diametei of 4 ms the chain tension would be j&naJly reduced 
to 40 lbs 

This automatic warp tensioning control is now manufactured 
by William Dickinson & Sons Henry Livesey & Co Butterworth 
& Dickenson, and George Keighley Ltd 
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On the Determination of the Acid Content 
of Finished Cotton 


By Ing Dr SCmVEREYSSFL and 
Inq JObEF HORAF^lHKE 


Report from the 1 extilforschung^ und Konditionuningsanstilf 

Reichenberg 


S INCE exact knowledge of the acid content of cotton 5-arns or 
fabrics is often of importance, scientific investigations have 
been carried out in this direction Summarizing the results 
of this work up to now, we have to report as follows — 

Damaged cottons (containing oxy and hydrocelliilose) show a 
certain consumption of lye when titrated directly, in presence of the 
material, but this is not the case with propeily bleached goods 
Similarly, damaged goods retain acids more strongly than those 
treated properly With properly treated goods, therefore, direct 
titration, as well as titration of an aqueous extract, is quite feasible, 
whilst, with damaged material difficulties stand m the way of an 
exact determination If we work with aqueous extracts, it may 
happen that a part of the acid is retained by the fibre and the 
values will thus come out too low whilst with titration in picscnce 
of the material, too high values are generally obtained, since 
damaged material consumes the soda lye to some extent 

With the oxydized and acid damaged cotton material tested by 
us we always obtained a considerable self consumption of '^oda ly( 
to the value of about 0 i c cs ^ ly® per gramme of substance 

which IS of significance when trying to arrive at an exact detennina 
tion of aad content 
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U.S.A., Canadaand Mexico 

ALMOST 10,000 textile mills, dyers, finishers, bleachers 
and printers in the United States, Mexico and 
Canada are carefully reported in the consolidated 
DAVIS9N’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK and 
Dockham’s American Report and Directory. 

Over 9,000 RAW COTTON FIRMS aU over the 
world are carefully reported. 

In addition, above 30,000 associated firms in the U.S A. 
are listed and reported—dry goods commission merchants, 
yarn, cotton, Imters, silk, rayon, waste, wool, rags, fibres, 
machinery, chemicals, supplies and other allied industries. 


De Luxe 
Office Edition 
18.00 Prepaid 


Thin Paper 
Handy Size 
?5.50 Prepaid 
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fi'aoOK 
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DOCKHAH'S AMERICAN 
reported DIRECTORY 

ti T: (11,.» 


Actual Phutograph Fifteen hundred pa^es of 
reporta, listi, ^tiatics and indexes 

Issued annu Jly Supplement of New Mills and changes is sent to ovorjr subaenher free 

Fifteen hundred pages in size, th^b indexed for quick 
reference, strongly bound and with information arranged for 
instant use, this volume will pay for itself many times over. 

0 0 

DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 

“ A Davison Publication —Standard Since 1866 ” 

SO, UNION SQUARE : NEW YORK 

CaWo Address ; “ DAViTEX.” 
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The Cotton Industry of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


The following is extracted from a report on <he Economic Con¬ 
ditions in Czecho-Slovakia (March, 1933), written by Mr H 
Kershaw, QBE, Commercial Secretary to H M Legation at 
Prague — 

Cotton S-pinmn ^—On December 31, 1932, there were in 
Czecho-Slovakia 3,620,000 spindles for the spinning of Indian, 
Ameiican, Egyptian or similar cotton yarns Six oi seven mills 
alone spin Egyptian cotton Of this total number some 6150,000 
spindles arc out of commission, and the lemainder are in use at an 
average of 70 per cent of capacity The production of yarns in 
1932 ma3- be estimated at about 66,000,000 kilograms, of which 
some 25 per cent was exported, and the remainder worked up or 
consumed locally By far the larger proportion of the spindles are 
employed in spinning American cotton up to 36’s twist and 
42’s weft, and Egyptian cotton up to 8o’s in twist and loo’s 
in Weft Iso outstanding technical development-, have taken place 
owing to the prcvaihng depiession The exports of cotton yam m 
1932 amounted to 15,877 tons, value Kc 203,000,000, compared 
With 26,369 tons, value Kc 267,000,000 in 1931 It is to be noted 
that up to i93oCzccho-Slovakia was, after Great Britain, the largest 
exporter of cotton yarn (coarse counts), since which date, 
however, she has been overtaken by Italy In consequence 
of the severe shrinkage in trade Czccho - Slovak spmneis 
agreed almost unanimously in 1932 to co-operate moie closely, 
especially m regard to the home maiket As a oreliromary step 
production and the home market were allotted on a basis of con¬ 
tingents, and inland puces of yarns stabilized Import contingents 
of raw cotton m connection with foreign exchange certificates were 
fixed soon after the restrictive regulations came into force These 
regulations were eventually rescinded 

Cotton Weatimg —Imports of raw mateiials for the cotton in¬ 
dustry continued their downward cuive during the greater part of 
1932, readung the lowest pomt recorded since 1924 and then im¬ 
proving slightly These imports were about 20 per cent less than 
m 1931—by no means a normal year—and 40 per cent below the 
level of three years ago The aggregate export of the cotton mills 
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was 56 per cent by volume and 71 per cent by value less than the 
average of the previous four years and Uie recovery noticeable 
to>Vc rds the end of 1932 has not been sustained Export trade has 
declined in aU directions Taking export markets separately the 
shrinkage was in no case less than 30 per rent, while in the case of 
Austria and Germany the reduction was 76 per cent and 68 per cent 
respectively (Austria, the principal nuyer of Cyecho-Slovak 
textiles, IS by reason of its geographical position an important dis 
tributor of Czccho Slovak maT’ufactur^s) Sales to Great Britain 
were leduced bv 110 less dian 84 per cent, attributable mainly to 
the effects oi sterling exchange combined with the new customs 
duties, whilst trade with Hungary (with whom the absence of a com 
mercial tieaty and the continuanc*^ of a Customs war are serious 
factors) declined by ^4 per cent and with Jugo-Slavia 70 per cent 
These pcrcento.ge*^ arc based on (|uantiues, did the position is still 
less satisfactory if the further fall of about 23 per cent in value is 
taken into account 

Apart from financial losses which Czecho Slovak textile manu¬ 
facturers have suffered through the change n the external value of 
sterling, that exchange factor and tlie linking of other currencies 
to steiling have raised serious barricis against this country’s 
foreign trade, and the loss of trade due directly and indirectly 
to these circumstances is undoubtedly one of the principal causes 
of Czecho-Slovakia’s export of cotton tissues having fallen to 
about one-third of the level of the previous year Another h«.nss 
ing factor is the increasing competition from Italian and Japanese 
manufacturers, the former having displaced Czecho Slovak goods 
to some extent m South European markets, whilst in those \nd in 
overseas markets Japanese goods have appeared at prices, with 
which the Czecho-Slovak mills, whose costs must, of course, be 
calculated on a gold standard basis, are virtually unable to 
compete 

The conflict between agrarian mterests on the one hand and 
manufacturing mterests on the other is m no branch of production 
mor^ronounced than m the case of the textile industry Noimally 
the Cfzecho-Slovak cotton mills rely extensively on neighbouring 
countries, especially the Succession States Some of these 
countries are now developmg competing industries of their own, 
and are increasingly unwilling to taJee mrge quantities of textiles 
from Czecho-Slovakia unless this country in return is prepared to 
grant facilities for the import of farm produce, a condition to whicli 
Czecho-Slovak aCTiculturists are opposed m their own special 
interests Nevertheless, Czecho-Slovakia by sheer weight of com 
petitive ability exports very largely to those markets, but in view 
of their own difficulties those countries are curtailing, in one shape 
or another, imports of textile goods, with the result that Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s sales of textiles m 1932 to the five countnes, Austria, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania and Bulgaria, amounted to 
only Kc 860 million, or about half the quantity of the previous 
year, and a considerable portion of this business was only possible 
as the result of “compensation” schemes Moreover, assets 
resulting from the sale of goods to those markets cannot be readily 
transferred owing to exchange difficulties The loss of trade m 
that direction is a serious matter for the Czecho-Slovak textile 
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industry, since noimally about 40 per cent of the whole output is 
marketed in the countries in question The home market has pro 
vided no compensation for the reduction in export business Even 
under normally piosperous conditions the domestic market is not 
able to consume more than about one tenth of the output textiles, 
but it IS now at a very low level, and eagerness for business has 
led to serious price-cutting 


U.S. Cotton Textile Code. 


T he cotton code drawn up by the Cotton T extile Institute of 
New York was signed by President Roosevelt on June ii 
The President, in signing, suggested that the minimum wage 

E rovided undei the code was not large enough, but he expressed the 
ope that the question would be reopened later and that the main 
object was to get the code working as soon as possible 

The first code submitted by the employers stipulated a 
minimum wage oE $ir per week in the Northern and >10 in the 
Southern mills for a ^jO-hour week, but Mr William Green, Piesi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labour, and a member of the 
Labour Advisory Board of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
demanded a minimum wage of % 1per week and a 32-hour working 
week 

In its final form, the code 

Abolishes child labour under the age of 16 years 

Fixes minimum weekly wages at $12 per week m the 
Southern section and $ 13 per week in the Northern section 

Provides for a maximum working week of 40 houis 

Limits the working of machinery to two shifts of 40 hours 
each per week 

Sets up a “planning and fair piactice agency” for the 
industry to assist the administratoi 

This last body is to make recommendations for the dose control 
of the industiy, the registration of firms, the licensing of new 
machinery, and so on, with the aim of preserving “ a balance of 
productue activit}'" with consumption requirements ” 

The following is the text of the code of fair competition for the 
cotton textile mdustiy as presented on June iq — 

To effectuate the policy of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, during the period of the emergency, by reducing and 
relieving unemplo3mient, improvmg the standards of labour, elimi¬ 
nating competitive practices destructive of the inteiests of the 
public, employees, and employers, relieving the disastrous effects 
of over-capacity, and otherwise rehabilitating the cotton textile 
industry and by increasing the consumption of industrial and 
agricultural products by increasing purchasing power, and m other 
respects, the foliowmg provisions are establi^ed as a code of fair 
competition for the cotton textile industry — 
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Definitions 

I The term “cotton textile industry” as used herein is 
defined to mean the manufacture of cotton yarns and/or cotton 
woven fabrics, whether as a final process or as a part of a larger 
or further process 

Ihe term “ employees ” as used heicin shall include all persons 
employed m the concluct of such operations 

The teim ‘ productive machinery ” as used herein is defined to 
mean spinning spindles and/oi looms 

The term “effective date” as used herein is defined to be 
July 17, I933 j or, if this code shall not have been appioved bv the 
President two weeks prior thereto, then the second Monday after 
such approval 

The term “persons” shall include natuial persons, partner 
ships, associations, and corporations 

Wages and Hours 

II On and after the effective date the minimum wages that shall 
be paid by employers in the cotton textile industry to any of their 
unskilled employees—except learners dm mg a six weoks^ 
apprenticeship, cleaners, and outside emplovces—shall be at the 
rate of 'p 10 per week when employed in the Southern section of the 
industry and at the rate of > 11 per week when employed m the 
Northern section for foity hours of labour fThese rates are 
modified by the amendments ] 

III On and after the effective date, employers in the cotton 
textile industry shall not operate on a schedule of hours of labour 
for their employees — except repair shop crews, engineers, 
electriaans, firemen, office and supervisory staff, shipping, watch¬ 
ing and outside crews, and cleaneis—^in excess of foity houis pei 
week, and tliey shall not opeiate productive machinery in the 
cotton textile industry for more than two shifts of forty houis each 
per week 

Periodical Reports 

IV With a view to keeping the President informed as to the 
observance or non observance of this code of fair compt tition, 
and as to whether tlie cotton textile industry is taking appiojinate 
steps to effectuate the declared policy of the Ndtionnl Industrial 
Recovery Act, each peison engaged in the cotton textile industry 
will furnish duly certified reports in substance as follows and in 
such form as may heieaiter be piovided 

(a) Wa^es and Hours of Labour Returns every foui weeks 
shownng actual hours woiked bv the various occupational groups 
of employees and minimum v^eeUy rates of wages 

{V) Mauhtnery Data In the case of mills having no looms, 
returns should be made every four weeks '•howing <he number of 
spinmng spindles in place, the number of spinning spindles actually 
operated each week, the number of shifts., and the total number of 
spmdle-hours each week 

In the case of mills having no spinning spindles, retums every 
four weelcs showing the number of looms in place, the number of 
looms actually operated each week, the number of shifts, and the 
total number of loom-hours each week 
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In the case of mills that have spinning spindles and looms, 
returns every four weeks showing the numter of spinning spindles 
and looms in place, the number of spinmnjp^ spindles and looms 
actually operated each week, the number of shifts, and the total 
number of spindle-hours and loom-hours each week. 

(r) Reports of Production^ Sales, Stocks and Orders : Weekly 
returns showing production in terms of the commonly used unit— 
i.e., linear yards or pounds or pieces—slocks on hand, both sold 
and unsold, stated in the same terms, and unfilled orders stated 
also in the same terms. The returns are to be confined to staple 
construction and broad divisions of cotton textiles. 

The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., S20, Broadway, New York 
City, IS constituted the agency to collect and receive such reports. 

Peior Contracts. 

V. Where the costs of executing contracts entered into in the 
cotton textile industry prior to the presentation to Congiess of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act are increased by the application 
of the provisions of the Act to the industry, it is equitable and pro¬ 
motive of the purposes of the Act that appropriate adjustments of 
such contracts to reflect such increased costs be arrived at by 
arbitral proceedings or otherwise, and the Colton Textile Industry 
Committe^ the applicant for this code, is constituted an agency to 
assist in effecting such adiustments. 

Workers’ Rights. 

VI. As required by Section 7 (a) of Title I. of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the following provisions are conditions of 
the code: — 

“ I. That employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labour, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or oUier mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employee and no one seeking employ¬ 
ment shall be required as a condition of employment to 
jom any cornpany union, or to refrain from joining, organiz¬ 
ing, or assisting a labour organization of his own choosing; and 
(3) that employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labour, 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of emplojmient, 
approved or prescribed by the President.” 

VII. The President may, from time to time, cancel or modify 
any order, approval, licence, rule, or regulation, issued under 
Title I. of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

VIII. Such of the provisions of this code as are not required 
to be included therein by the Na.tional Industrial Recovery Act 
may, with the approval of the President, be modified or elimmated 
if it appears that the public needs are not being sen’ed thereby and 
as changes in circumstances or experience may indicate. 

They shall remain in effect unless and until so modified or 
eliminated or until the expiration of the Act. 

It is contemplated that from time to time supplementary pro- 
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v]‘=ions to this code oi additional codes will be submitted for the 
approval of the President to prevent unfair competition in price and 
other unfair and destructive competitive practices and to eflcctuate 
the other purposes and policies of Titk I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and whicli shall not conflict with the piovisions 
hereof 

IX If any piovision of this code is declaicd invalid or 
unenfoiceable, the ren aining provisions shdl iirveithckss erntmue 
in full force and effect, the same as if they Iiad hetn separably 
presented for approval and approved by the President 


IMENDMENl PRESENTED 7HE COTTON TL\TITE 

INSTITUTE 

The text of the amendment piesented bv Mr George A Sloan 
President of the Cotton Textile Institute, on behalf of the C otton 
Textile Industry Committee, on June 30, was as follows — 

On and after the effective date employers in the cotton textile 
industry shall not employ any minor undei the age of sixteen vears 
On and after the effective date the minimum wage that shall be 
paid by employers in the cotton textile industry to any of their 
employees—except learners during a six week apprenticeship 
cleaners, and outside employees—shall be at the late of $12 per 
week when employed in the Southern section of the industry and 
at the rate of $ 13 per week when employed in the Northern sect on 
for forty hours of labour 

To further effectuate the policies of the ^ct, the Cotton Textile 
Industry Committee, the applicant herein, or such successor com¬ 
mittee or committees as may hereaftei be constituted by the action 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, the American Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is set up to co opeiate with the administrator as a 
planning and fair practice agency for the cotton textile indiistrv 
Such agency may from time to time present to the adraniistratoi 
recommendations based on conditions in the indu‘'try as they maa 
develop from time to time which will tend to effectuate thi ojiera 
tion 01 the provisions of this code and the policy of the National 
Industnal Recovery Act, and in particular along the following 
lines — 

1 Recommendations as to the requiit mtnt by the administiator 
of such further reports from persons engaged in the cotton textile 
industry of statistical information and keeping of uniform accounts 
as may be required to secure the proper observance of the code and 
promote the proper balancing of pioduction and consumption and 
the stabilization of the industry and employment 

2 Recommendations for the setting up of a service bureau for 
engineering, accounting, credit, and other purposes to aid the 
smaller mills in meeting the conditions of the emergency and the 
requirements of this code 

Control of Machinery 

3 Recommendations (i) lor the requirement bv the admini¬ 
strator of registration by persons engaged in the cotton textile 
industry of their existing productive machinery, (2) for the require- 
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ment by the administrator that prior to the installation of 
additional productive machinery by persons engaged or engaging 
m the cotton textile industry, except for the replacement of a similar 
number of existing looms or spindles or to bring the operation of 
existing productive machinery into balance, such persons shall 
secure certificates that such installation will be consistent with 
effectuating the policy of the National Industiial Reco\eiy Act 
dunng the pciiod of emergency, and (3"^ for the granting or with 
holding by the administrator of such certificates if so required b^ 
him 

4 Recommendations for changes in, or exemptions from, the 
provisions of this code as to the working hours of machiner\ which 
will tend to preserve a balance of industrial activity with con¬ 
sumption requirements, so that the mteiests of the mdistry and 
the public may be properly served 

pRICE-PIXING 

3 Recommendations for the making of requirements by the 
administrator as to practices by persons engaged in the cotton 
textile industry as to methods and conditions of trading, the 
nammg and reporting of pnees which may be appropriate to avoid 
discrimination, to promote the stabilization of the industry and to 
pie^^ent and ehm^nati unfair and destructive competitne prices and 
practices 

6 Recommendations foi regulating the disposal of distress 
merchandise in a way to secure the protection of the owners and to 
promote sound and stable conditions in the industry 

Credit Information 

7 Recommendations as to the making available to the suppliers 
of credit to those engaged in the industry of information regarding 
terms of, and aci u functioning of, any or all of the provisions of 
the code, the conditions of the industry, and regarding the opera¬ 
tions of any and all of the members of the mdustiy covered by 
such code to the end that during the period of emergency available 
credit may be adapted to the needs of such mdustiy considered as 
a whole and to the needs of the small as well as the laige units 

8 Recommendations foi dealing with any inequalities that may 
otherwise arise to endanger the stability of the industry and of pro 
duction and employment 

Such recommendations, when approved by the administrator, 
^hdll lM\e ihc same force and effect as any other provisions of this 
code 

Such agency is also set up to co-opeiate with the administrator 
in making investigations as to the functioning and observance of 
any of the provisions of this code, both at its own instance or on 
complaint by any person affected, and to report the same to the 
admimstrator 

Competitive Imports 

Such agency is also set up for the purpose of investigating and 
informing the administrator on behalf of the cotton textile industry 
as to the importation of competitive articles mto the United States 
in substantial quantities or increasing ratio to domestic production 
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on such terms or under such conditions as to render ineffective or 
seriously to endanger the maintenance pf this code, and as an 
agency for making complaint to the President on behalf of the 
cotton textile industry under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act with respect thereto. 


Japanese Boycott of Indian Cotton. 


The question of the boycott of Indian cotton by the Japanese 
cotton-spinning mills is dealt with in an interesting pamphldt 
published by the Jiji Shimpo, entitled “ The Abrogation of the 
Indo-Japanese Commercial Convention and its Effect.” 

We are indebted for this pamphlet to Messrs. Mitsui & Co. Ltd., 
LeadenhaU Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the pamphlet: — 

“ It (the boycott) has great advantages for the general 
interest of the country, and it can be carried out without any altera¬ 
tion of the present equipment of the Japanese mills. No doubt, 
the price of American cotton is somewhat dearer than Indian cotton, 
and therefore the replacement of the latter with the fonner raw 
material means more expense for the country’s cotton industry. 
But this loss is not an unbearable one, when we consider that the 
practical advantages of the use of American cotton will offset that 
loss to a considerable degree. In the case of manufacturing 
cotton yarn of 30’s or finer counts, the percentage of raw cotton used 
is, in general practice, 80 per cent, of American and 20 per cent, 
of Indian cotton. The loss by non-use of Indian cotton is there¬ 
fore negligible. Then let us see how much the Japanese manu¬ 
facturers will lose if they replace Indian cotton with American 
cotton in their manufacture of yarn of 20’s counts, which to all 
practical purposes is regarded as the standard cotton yam. On 
the basis of 39 per cent, of American and 70 per cent, of Indian 
cotton as required raw material, we can make the following com¬ 
parative table: — 

A —COST OF COTTON UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Note — Airencaa Middling at Y48‘00 per 100 kin. 

Indian Akola at Y40'00 per 100 km. 

Cotton required for making one bale of yam.3.50 kin 

Middlmg. 30 '>;, x Y48-00 « Y14-00 

Akola. 70 u„ X Y40-00 - y28-00 

{Y14-40 -f Y28 00) X 3-3 = YUS-40 

Thus the cost of cotton in this case is 148.40 yen. 

B.—COST OP COTTON WHEN ONLY AMERICAN COTTON IS USED. 

.30% X Y48-00 = Y14-40 

Strict low middling.70% x Y46'00 = Y31*85 

(Y14-40 -f Y31-85) x 3*35 =:yi64*93. 

Thus, when using American cotton only, it costs 6.63 yen more 
than m the case of A. 
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Now, supposing the average count of other heavier yams to be 
14 s, let us make a similar comparison — 

A —COST OJ COTION UNDLR THE PRESENT S\STrM 

Middling 20 48 00 — Y9 OO 

Akola 60 \40 00 = \24 00 

Bengal 20 x \ IT 50 = \ 7 30 

(\0 00 + \24 00 + \ 7 30) X 3 5 \ 143 1 > 


B—COST OF COTTON WHIN ONI \ AMERICAN COTTON IS USED 

Middling 10 X Y48 00 - \4 80 

Stiict low middling 70 x T45 00 — \31 85 

Low middling 20" x 13 50 = \ 8 70 

(Y4 80 4 T 31 86 -t- V 8 70) X 3 37 = \152 83 

In this case the loss by the use of only American cotton is 
g 68 yen 

If all Japanese mills do not use Indian cotton, and replace it 
with American cotton, we arrive at the following hgiires — 


I OSS PI R MONTH 

In 20 s yarn \6 >3 X 70 000 biles = \457 100 00 

In 14 s yarn \ 0 68 x 70 000 b lies = \ 677 600 00 

Loss for one month Y1 134 700 00 


Therefore, 1,154,70a yen x 12 — 13,616,400 yen is the esti¬ 
mated loss for one year This annual loss of 15,616,400 yen is not 
irreducible By viitue of the better quality of Ameiican cotton, the 
manufacturing outturn is increased by at least 23 per cent as com 
pared with Indian cotton Not merdy that the manufacturing 
cost of the heavy-count yarn is reduced by 15 per cent In other 
words, the present manufacturing cost of 21 50 yen per bale of 
400 lbs is reduced to 18 30 yen, making the total saving on the 
manufacturing cost of nearly 5,370,000 yen for a year The 
advantages of using American cotton are not these alone, for its 
use increases the strength of the yarn, which, in turn, causes an 
increased efficiency in weaving into cloth's If all these benefits are 
added together and subtracted from the possible loss from disuse 
of Indian cotton, there will be only five or six million yen of loss 
in boycotting Indian cotton There are at present, approximately, 
8,000,000 spindles in Japan Therefore, the loss per spmdle for a 
year is only about 75 sen, for two years i 50 yen 

Purchase by Japan of a vast amount of cotton from America is 
bound to stimulate American purchase of Japanese raw silk, which 
IS so important to the economic welfare of Japan This will, in turn, 
help CTeatly to stabilize the exchange between the United States 
and, Japan, not to speak of many other beneficial influences, among 
which we may point to the prevention of the price of raw siUc from 
falling phenomenally, as has been often witnessed in the past 
That such a turn of events spells glad tidings for millions of our 
farmers is beyond the shghtest doubt ” 


X 
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Recent Developments in the 
Japanese Cotton Industry.* 


T HJD history of the cotton spinning industry in Jap^n duiing 
the yeais ig^i and 1932 is one of the swift alttinations of 
ot prosperity and depiession 

(i) During the first eight months of IQ31 the industry was 
steadily recovering from the depression into which it had been 
plunged by the raising of the gold embargo in January, IQ 30 and 
the world wide stagnation of trade The n ills had reduced costs 
by improved methods of operation and lower wages and were again 
operating at a piofit 

( 2 ) Then m Septembei, IQ 31 , occurred two events which upset 
all calculations—Great Britain s abandonment of the gold standard 
and the Manchurian affair The first sepousl} affected the com 
petitive power of Japanese goods in foreign markets The second 
was followed by the Chinese boycott, which for a lime almost 
closed to Japan her best market, 

(3) On December 13, 1931, Japan re enforced tht embargo on 
gold exports, and exchange, which had stood at par with the 
United States and at a 50 per cent appreciation with Great 
Britain, dropped to a heavy discount A false boom followed, 
but, inasmuch as it was not accompanied by any increase in trade, 
soon collapsed, 

(4) March to July, 1932, was a penod of di'^illusioiiment and 
low prices, but with the decline of the ven the export tiade was 
steadily growing, 

(3) The second half of 1932 was a period of great activity 
Aided by a falling exchange Japan increased her sales of piece 
goods in Asia, Australia, Africa and the Near East, and more than 
overcame the handicap of reduced sales to China 

It IS advisable that this question of exchange should not be 
allowed to obsaire the underlying cause of the expansion of 
Japan’s overseas trade in piece goods Undoubtedly the falling 
exchange has stimulated exports, but the raw cotton has lo be 
paid for in foreign currency, and the value of the lower yen in 
terms of the raw material has been to some extent ncutiali 7 ed by 
the drop in prices of American cotton in the stcond half of 1932 
Without high standard of efficiency combined with suriinsingly 
low costs Japan could not have achieved the remarkable expansion 
of her trade in piece goods m 1932 

The other side of the picture is the home maiket Owing 10 the 
depression of the preceding years, the serious economic plight of 
the farmers and of local banks the buying power of the Japanese 
public was at a low ebb m 1932 Nor has the new industrial 
activity added appreaably to the well-being of the masses Wages 


* Extracted from “ Economic Conditions in Japan ” H M Stationers 
Office, London 
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haAe hitherto risen veiy little while the cost of living is 
going up The public therefore find difficulty in pa3 mg the higher 
prices and home sales have fallen off Incidentally it ippears likely 
that with the rise in the price of comn odities wages will have to b( 
increased and costs generally will use 

Fortunately for the industiy the export trade is booming and 
what has been lost in the home maikets has been regained oveistas 
It has been estimated that wheieas about 60 per cent of the pio 
duction was formcil> consumed in Japan, now 60 per cent of the 
output IS being expoited 

Imports 0} Kaiv Cotton —According to the Customs returns, 
imports for eleven months of 1932 compared with imports for the 
same period of 1931 and iQ^o are as shown in the following 
table — 



1932 

(million lbs) 

11 months 
1931 

of 

1930 

British India 

342 

614 

597 

USA 

1 122 

582 

469 

Egypt 

37 

33 

22 

China 

(0 

85 

81 

All other 

4 

2 

LO 

Tot il 

1 ses 

1 316 

1 179 


The remarkable increase in the use of American cotton will be 
noticed In some degree this is due to the spinning of finer counts, 
but it was mainly caused by the fact that American parity prices 
were cheaper than Indian 

A large proportion of this cotton was obtained under fa\our 
able conditions, since the mills bought heavily before Japan went 
off the gold standard and continued to buy before the exchange 
sluniped 

It might seem that the total consumption of raw cotton has 
increased remarkably since 1930 The increase is not, however, 
so great as the figures would indicate, since stocks aie large 
Actual consumption during the three years has been — 

(SOOlb tales) 

IQ30 i 301 000 

1031 2 422 000 

1022 2 078 000 (estimate) 

Purchases of the 1932 crop up to the end of December seem 
to indicate that Japan will return this year to what has in the 
past been considered the normal proportion of rather more Indian 
than American cotton Nothing is more remarkable than the 
facility with which Japan seems to switch from the one to the 
othei In 1931 Japan imported 6 lbs of Indian cotton to every 
5 lbs of Ameiican In 1932 she imported onl}- 3 lbs of Indian 

cotton to over 10 lbs of American In 1933 she is expected to go 

back to the 1931 proportion ft might be thoup-ht that the change 
could not be effected without temporary loss of efficiency and 
differences in quality But no sudh effects aie apparent Ihis 
talent of the Japanese spinner has been commented on more than 
once but it can scarcely have ever been pul to such a test as in the 
last few years 
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Sptndleage and Rate of Curtmbnenl of Output —^During IQ31 
and 1932 the rate of curtailment has been as follows — 

January—^March 19^1 34 pei cent 

April—June 1931 per cent 

July—October 1931 2 per cent 

November 1931—September 1932 31 pci cent 

October—December 1932 36 j.ci cent 


From January, IQ33, the rate has been lowered to 31 pci cent 
for the next six months It is to be noted that the method of 
computing the rate is somewhat complicated the rates above 
quoted indicate what is regarded as the effective rate 

In the last three years the leading companies have been 
vigorously overhauling their mills Many of these were getting 
antiquated With characteristic enterprise the companies in spite 
of trade depression, set themselves to bring them up to date, intio 
duced modem systems of drafting and also bought more spindles 
It IS generally understood that many of the spindles sealed under 
curtailment are out of date and would not m any case be used 
except in times of extraordinary prosperity 

^^ile on the subject of equipment it may be well to point out 
that bleaching and finishing plant has been greatly extended m the 
last few years, both by the spinning and weaving companies and 
by mdependent concerns In the opinion of competent observers 
Japanese pnnting and dyeing compare not too unfavourably with 
that of the leading countries and that at costs which, in spite of 
the cost of material, are really remarkably cheap 


Output of Yarn —The output of yam from July, 1931, to June 
1932, was as follows — 

Coarse 20 s Medium Fine Total 

Counts Counts Counts Counts 

Bales 822 547 896 196 876 820 151 246 2 746 809 

Percentage 29 9°o 32 6“ 32°/ 5 5 

The proportion of fine counts shows an increase from two ears 
earlier, when it was rather less than 4 per cent After steadily 
declining for some time past, exports of yam again increased 
amounting few eleven months of 1932 to nearly 34 million lbs 
of which British India took half Yam production increased 
steadily, while domestic consumption remained unchanged 
Exchange being low, conditions were therefore favourable to 
export There was a large mcrease m fine counts to India, where 
the import duty weighs more heavily on coarse counts 


Exports of Cotton Etece Goods —^The remarkable expansion of 
foreign trade m piece goods is shown by the following ^able — 


January 1932 

Exports of piec goods 
(1 000 sq yds) 
Japan Great Britain 

89 425 

179 859 

February 

106 638 

180 492 

March 

148 147 

202 385 

April 

135 741 

199 286 

May 

160 066 

200 958 

June 

176 613 

184 773 

July 

196 239 

198 278 

August 

208 291 

180 706 

September 

199 935 

177 421 

October 

200 398 

138 447 


* A 08<ble roceived recently by the International Cotton Federation from the 
Japan Cotton Spinners Association fixed this figure at 20 pei cent 
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Exports from Great Britain during the same period are added 
for purposes of compajison By August Japan had establishi cl a 
record in exports and had passed the Igniteci Kingdom total 

During 1930 and IQ31 the average monthly expoit Jrom [apan 
was 131,000 and 118,000 square yards icspcctivelv The drop in 
ICJ3I was due to poor trading at the end of tlu year, from causes 
already referred to By January, IQ32, one cause—^liigh exchange 
—^had disappeared, but the other—the Chinese boycott— continued 
During 1932 the seventy of the boycott lessened gradually, but 
the results might have proved disastrous to Japan’s cotton indnslry 
if sales to othei markets had not increased enormously — 


To Chim. kwintungLeased iLintory 
and llong Kong 
lo all other nurl cts 


J \ports ot first 1 i months ol 

19 }2 

1911 

1910 


(millit n sq yds) 


289 

MA 

192 

1 Sii 

981 

892 


Exports to O^her Countru ? —Exports lo other destinations aie 
shown in the following table — 


t onntry 

1912 

1911 

1910 


(11 months 1000 

sq yds) 

British Indu 

>92 091 

100 112 

171 119 

Struts Stttlemcnts 

71 700 

19 692 

40 776 

Dutch J ast Indies 

10b 174 

I<10 90S 

161 700 

1 gvpt 

108 172 

97 899 

97 101 

South Africa 

llOSl 

17 S19 

20 667 

Australia 

11 ^11 

19 816 

11001 

luikcv 

14 941 

22 649 

17 971 

"•^11 other Countiics 

291 9S& 

209 127 

161 )70 

India has successively raised its impoit tanfl to 

30 pti cent 


without any apparent effect in checking the avnUnchc of Japanese 
piece goods It has to be lemembcicd, however, that the avciage 
prices paid by the Japanese mills for then raw cotton have been 
very low, since heavy stocks were purchaserl before Ta])an went off 
the gold st iiidard Moreover Indian importers of piece goods laid 
in big stocks in anticipation of the higher laiilfs But even allow¬ 
ing for these factors, a trade of over 390 million square yai Is m 
eleven months is a reraaikable achievement winch must challenge 
attention fEoi the whole of 1929 a trade of 381 million square 
yards was done, but this was at a time when trade all round was 
good, btfoic the depicssion set in ) On a smaller scale the lumn 
in trade with the Dutch East Indies and with Egypt, and indeed 
with inactically all other markets m Asia (except China) Africa, 
Australia and the Near East is perhaps even more spectacular 
Higher tariffs may check this expansion, and Japan’s policy of 
inflation may ultimately cause a rapid rise in costs, but it must be 
emphasized that the trade increase is not due to cheapness alone, 
but also lo a marked improvement in quality 

Exports of Different Kmd'! of Cloth —Customs returns reveal 
the change which is taking place from grey goods to bleached and 
to dyed and printed goods (included m others ”) 

* (not including C hma etc ) 
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EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS 



1929 

1930 

1931 

19.32 



(1,000 sq 


(11 months) 



yds ) 


Grey 

81«,03.T 

672,435 

561.317 

679,219 

Bleached 

128,096 

162,891 

190,159 

318,606 

Others . 

. 846,129 

736,499 

662.304 

823,270 


Comparing the trade of IQ32 with that of iq2q, exports of greys 
are consideraoly less, exports of bleached goods nave < bout 
trebled, while exports of “ others ” is slightly larger. As already 
mentioned, bleaching and finishing equipment is being steadily 
improved and extended. The Chinese boycott has seriousl}’- 
affected exports of grey cloth, but it is possible also that the limit 
of expansion may have been almost reached in this line, and future 
efforts are likely to be directed to bleached and to dyed and printed 
goods. For the first eleven months of 1032 the export of prints 
alone amounted to 125 million square yards, as compared with an 
export of 58 million square yards for the whole of 1028 (a previous 
record year). 

Future Outlook .—In Japan it is popularly thought that the 
spinning and weaving companies will make big profits in 1033 - 
To what extent this wave of optimism is based on a mere lx»lief 
that present conditions will continue and to what extent on a 
reasoned forecast of the future it is hard to say. But what is 
certain is that the companies have had a very favourable year in 
1932. For the most part they are maintaining Uie same dividend 
rate, and are adding the increased profits to their reserves, so that 
financially they are in a very strong position. Some of the leading 
companies have another source of strength in that the subsidiary 
rayon companies, of which they own a majority of the shares, have 
also had a very good year. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUSSIAN TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY. 


The Soviet second Five-year Plan provides for a large scale 
extension of the textile industry. It is proposed to increase by 
more than five million the number of spindles engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of cotton yarns. 

New factories will be constructed either in the cotton-growing 
regions, or in districts further distant from these centres. At the 
present moment two large-sized factories, each of about 200,000 
spindles are under construction at Tashkent (Uzbekistan) and m 
Western Siberia. 

At the present time the majority of the Russian textile firms 
are situated in the centre of European Russia, far frorn the raw- 
material producing centres, a fact which presents serious diffi¬ 
culties ; it occasions costly rail transport and encourages the exodus 
of the rural population from the counti^ into the towns. 

It is with a view to remedying tHs uneconcunic situation ijiat 
those at the head of affairs in tne Soviet have resolved to establish, 
as far as possible, the industrial centres in the places where the raw 
material is produced. 
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PLANS TO ASSIST COTTON AND SILK INDUSTRIES 

IN CHINA. 


Recent information fioin Clnm states that measuus (oi 
the relief of the cotton and silk iiuliistru s wtrt discussed 
at a meeting in Nanking on May OtJi, convened liy Mi 
Chen Kung po, Minister of Indnsti), and 'itlinekd by the 
various business leaders fiom Shanghai 

With reference to the relief ol the cotton industiy, it was 
decided to make the following recommendations to the Lxccuti\c 
Yuan — 

(1) The Government shall make ariangements with State Banks 
whereby the latter are to grant to cotton mill owners loans to a 
total amount of $20,000,000 at a low rate of mtcicst Detailed 
measures concerning the loans shall be lointly formulated by the 
Ministnes of Industry and Finance 

(2) The Shanghai cotton-mill owners shall form a joint organ 
for the sale and transportation of their products 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Increased Dutifs on Cotton Piece Goods or Non-Britisii 
Manufaciure 

The Indian Government has raised the import duty on cotton 
piece goods of non-British manufactuie 

The new duties increase the import dut> on plain giey cotton 
piece goods of non British manufacture to 75 per cent ad lalorem, 
or 6| annas per pound, whichever is the higher, and on other t olton 
piece goods of non-British manufacture to 75 pci cent ad laloran 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


According to the Board of 1 rade it is not possible to compare 
the trend ot production in each of the respective mdustiies which 
are included in the general indices of the countries specified, but 
some information is available regarding textiles The index 
numbers foi this group, on the basis of the average of 1927-1^20= 
100, are shown in the table below 

In comparing the relative changes in production as between 
country and country, it may be noted that the proportion which 
textiles represent of the total industrial field covered bv the gcneial 
index numbeis vanes from a very small percentage in the case of 
Canada to one-third of the total in the case of 1 apan In Germany 
and the United Kingdom the proportion is rather less than one- 
f fth of the total, and in the United States about 10 pei cent Th'*’ 
material on which the index numbers are compiled also vanes con 
siderably, both as regards completeness and reliability The ''ffect 
on production of stoppages due to disputes in the textile industries 
should also not be overlooked 

It will be seen from the table that during the four vears 1929 
to 19^2 the only countries wheie the pioduction of textiles was 
recorded as greater than m the base penod were Japan (about 8 pei 
cent greater m 1929 and in 1932) and the United States (3 per 
cent greater in 1929) In the four years mentioned theie were 
declmes m each year in Belgium France, Germany and Poland, 
the decreases in 1932 as compared with the base pciiod amounting 
to 41, 36 20 and 40 per cent respectively Companng the same 
periods, the decline in the United States was about 27 pei cent 
There was no serious decline m the United Kingdom until 1030 
when, as compared with 1929, production fell by ncaily 20 per 
cent , a further decrease occuried in 193T, but was followed by a 
recovery in IQ 32 , when the index figmc was about per tent 
below that of llie base period The production of textiles in 
Germany in 1927 was over 10 per cent greater than in any sub¬ 
sequent year 

INDUSTRIE PRODUCTION -II \1IT LS 


(Bise period 1927-1929 *= 100) 

Ongmal 

Base 


Country 

Penod 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1030 

1931 

1932 

Belgium 

I92S 2o 

98 

7 

103 

0 

98 

2 

80 

7 

74 

2 

59 

2 

Canada 

1026 

101 

1 

100 

9 

98 

0 

74 

4 

72 

t) 

73 

6 

France 

1913 

96 

3 

106 

0 

98 

5 

91 

1 

76 

0 

63 

7 

Germany 

1928 

109 

7 

99 

6 

90 

7 

89 

6 

87 

4 

79 

8 

Japan 

Poland 

1927 

07 

6 

94 

8 

107 

8 

97 

4 

98 

5 

108 

4 

1928 

101 

2 

104 

0 

94 

9 

73 

4 

69 

3 

59 

8 

United Kmgdom 

1924 

101 

6 

99 

9 

98 

5 

79 

5 

77 

0 

85 

1 

Uiuted States 

1923 2*) 

101 

1 

95 

8 

103 

0 

81 

4 

84 

2 

73 

4 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR HANDLING COTTON FUTURES 

IN SPAIN. 


After nes^otiations extending ovei a period ol a nuiiilx r ol 
months, the C entio de Contratacion de Mom da, which contiols the 
remittance of funds from Spain, has conic to an ariaiigcmont with 
the Comite Indu&tiial Algodoncro, of Barcelona, where it 
appears that futures transactions in cotton can now be handled 
satisfactorily 

Although remittances to covei adverse balances, lesulting fiom 
operations in futures by bona-hde firms actively engaged in the 
use or manufactuie of the commodities involved, have been pro¬ 
vided for by the legulations under the condition that advance 
approval be secuied for the lemittance, in actual practice, since 
early in 1932, such transactions have been viewed with such ^tioiig 
sus])icion as vehicles of speculation and is afloiding such nppoi- 
tunities for the export of capital that the policy has been to 11 fuse 
the necessary authoiization 

The result has been a severe handicap to the impoitant textih 
industry centring aiound Barcelona, and repeated lepuscntations 
have been made by the different tiadc 01 gamzalions, ,in arrange¬ 
ment was concluded eaily m Maich whcieby the authori/alions die 
to be issued for those tiansactions which aic controlled h'v the 
Comite Industiial Algodoncro fins bodj has now comph ted its 
registers, and from April i, 1933 it appears that it is flcfinihly in 
a position to supply the records and infoimation necessary to 
permit the authorities controlling the exchange to issue th( pcinnls 

The new arrangement promises to rectify the position in which 
manufacturers found theiiisclvcs of not being able to assuic them¬ 
selves of the price of their raw mateiial, but nothing has as yet 1k( n 
done to provide for the payment of pa&i arcounls lesulting froni 
transactions in cotton futures It is reported, however, that flu 
Centro de Contratacion de Moneda has initiated conversations 
with the Comite Industrial Algodonero, of Bairelona, to devise 
some means of closing these out Some of these accounts aie 
undeistood to date from as far as three years back, and have 
proved a gi owing problem foi the firms to which balances wen owi d 
chiefly in New York and Livcrjiool 

{Umtcfi DepciUimnt of Connmru ^ 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Per Board of Trade ReLums (in lbs ) 


Grey Unbleached Bleached and Dyed 
Six. months ended June 30th 


To 


1033 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Soviet Union (Russia) 


— 

— 

— 

1.000 

Sweden 

, 

1,449,300 

1,607,700 

38,100 

34,300 

Norway 


1,863,400 

3.003,700 

68,700 

68,700 

Denmark 


1,498.800 

1,221,600 

69,100 

80,100 

Poland (including Dantzig) 
Germany ' 


1,665.100 

872,700 

26,600 

23,100 


15,240,700 

14,871.100 

23,900 

16,700 

Netherlands 


6,066,400 

10.618.900 

27,700 

8,000 

Belgium 

. • 

2,609,400 

1,783,300 

62,100 

10.100 

France 

• . 

427,700 

614,700 

7,400 

16,300 

Switzerland 

• , 

1,696,800 

1,843.300 

3,300 

2,400 

Italy 


266,000 

190,600 

23,800 

1,600 

Anstna 


399,100 

423,000 

2,600 

2,800 

Czechoslovakia 


513,900 

761,800 

1,500 

400 

Yugodavia .. 


701,400 

832,600 

117,700 

130,600 

Bulgaria 


363,100 

1,030.200 

133.900 

492,400 

Roumama .. 


6,878,300 

5,738,200 

206,000 

403.<«)0 

Turkey 

• 

436,800 

549,100 

160,900 

116,500 

China fmcludmg Hong Kong) 

• • 

776,900 

8,969,000 

70,900 

318,800 

United States ot America 

• • 

493,300 

609,000 

102,800 

89,200 

Brazil 

« • 

1,319,100 

698,4(M) 

179,600 

40,400 

Argentine Republic 

* • 

2,139,800 

1,363,600 

731,400 

203.200 

Bntish India. 






Bombay via Karachi .. 

• 

6,100 

37,600 

141,600 

147.000 

„ Other Ports 


440,300 

1,322,400 

678,800 

886.100 

Madras . 

. . 

1,776,900 

3,438,100 

820,900 

1,467.900 

Bengal. Assam, Bihar and Orissa 

, 906,600 

1,241,600 

212,200 

296.200 

Burma .. 


69,100 

76.700 

220,900 

596,100 

British Malaya 

• . 

13,700 

160,800 

62,600 

82,200 

Australia 


1,128,900 

1,271,600 

1,664.000 

1,664,800 

Canada . 

f • 

1,010,800 

816,800 

101,800 

246,600 

Other countries 

« » 

6,888,300 

6.517.400 

2.204.900 

2,044,700 

Total* 






Up to No 40 count 


28,640,600 

34,330.600 

6,259.700 

6,763,000 

Over No 40 count and up to No 

80 





count . 

* « 

21,026,000 

28,396,400 

1.641.900 

2,147,800 

Over No 80 count and up to No. 





120 count . 

. « 

7,566,900 

7,451.900 

836,200 

416.300 

Over No 120 count 

* • 

781,500 

883,300 

90.100 

70,200 

Total •. • • •. 


67,916,000 

71,016,100 

8.226,900 

9,387,300 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KlNCiPOM 

(in squai'c yds ) 

Six mmitlis cmling J11110 3 ()th 


To 




1932 

Sweden .. 



«,4fir>.r>oo 

12,716,000 

Norway ,. 



8,4fi2.«0() 

10,510,800 

Denmark 



35,440,100 

10,305,506 

Germany 



14,018,100 

15,342,700 

Netherliids 



]0,08I,0(X) 

23,688,000 

Belgium ,. 



7,500,800 

7.015.600 

France 



1,85.1.000 

1,622,100 

Switzerland 



33,034,300 

22.878.006 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 



4,053,400 

4,154,206 

Spain and Canary Islands 



1,686,0(8) 

1,725,006 

Italy 



2,000,800 

1,300,506 

Austria. 



2,755,800 

3,251,000 

Greece 



11,985,100 

12.118.000 

Roumania 



6,628,000 

7,618,506 

Turkey .. 



21.080,400 

13.176.000 

Syria .. . * ' .. 



3,284,800 

4.167.700 

Egypt . 



38,049.500 

44,500,000 

Morocco .. 



21,075.200 

23.004.800 

Foreign West Africa 



26,025,800 

22.868,900 

Foreign Ea&t Africa 



5,059,600 

4.521.600 

Irar} 



8 , 433.000 

27.901,000 

Persia 



3,250,600 

16,019.200 

Dutch East Indies 



9,818,300 

27.302,500 

Philippine Islands 



1,668,200 

2,434.200 

Siam . 



4,312,300 

4,642,000 

China . 



24,268,400 

56,893,000 

Japan 



1,360.500 

2,956,300 

United States of America 



5,837.800 

5,695.600 

Cuba 



2,000,200 

2.581,400 

Mexico 



1,437.100 

078,100 

Central America 



9,380,200 

4,623,300 

Colombia 



33,449,200 

16,916,700 

Venezuela 



14,319,800 

9.990.000 

Ecuador .. .. ., 



1,782,300 

1,682,000 

Peru . 



2,693,300 

4,199,500 

Chile . 



2,048,000 

1 . 493.200 

Brazil 



2,620,900 

1,353,400 

Uruguay . 



6,864,900 

4,335,300 

Bolivia. 



392,700 

873,200 

Argentine Republic 



06,632,200 

40,896,700 

Irish Free State .. 



16,116,300 

14,423,200 

British West Africa 



56.691.700 

68,647,300 

British South Africa 



53,713.200 

22,310,300 

British East Africa 



5,514,700 

7,146,400 

Briti^ India: 





Bombay via Karachi 



100,779,500 

109,789,700 

„ Other Ports .. 



61,506,600 

51,594,200 

Madras . 



33,144,900 

38,044,700 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 



79,323,600 

58,664,000 

Burma 



12,363,000 

33,064,800 

British Malaya .. 



12,460,600 

26,741.000 

Ceylon. 



6,503,400 

8,169,700 

Hong Kong . 



16,231,200 

42,470,600 

Australia . 



75,222,900 

78,438,200 

New Zealand 



16,102.600 

18.932,700 

Omada. 



18,360,000 

14,462,600 

British West India Islands and British < 

Suiana 

13,060,400 

13,830.200 

Other countries. 

* 4 


47,135.600 

43,646,800 

Total . 

■ « 


1,083.107.800 

1.147,949,400 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Continued 


(In square yds) 


To 

Total of or unbleached 
Total of bloachetl 
Total of piece goods, printed 
Total of piece goods, dyed or manufactured of 
dyed yam 


Six months ending June 30th 


1913 

191,474,100 

370.083,800 

186,897,300 

334.6.';2,600 


1932 

197.192.100 

410.383.100 
192.063,300 

342,810 900 


Total of piece goods of all kinds 


1,083.107,800 

5saa -~irt E iTTI i — 1 n-r 


1,147,949,400 


U.S.A. 


IMPORTS Oh FOREIGN COTTON, AUGUST 1st, 1932, TO MAY 31st, 1933, 

WITH COMPARISONS 


(/)00-lb 


Country 

production 

1913-14 

1928-2t) 

1929-30 

Egypt 

113,339 

206,690 

214,091 

Puna 

11,176 

13,762 

10,170 

China 

15,312 

^3,786 

41,852 

Mexico 

41,03b 

51,940 

37,406 

India . 

6,607 

819 

12,481 

50,25? 

1,624 

Other couutnes 

2,764 

Total 

188,188 

410,822 

304,396 


balen) 

'S ytai Percent, 
avciagc this year 
lS27-li8 IS of 


to 5'ycar 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-lJ 

1031-J2 

average 

18,422 

58,319 

64,961 

147,H«) 

37 2 

1,883 

2,116 

3,697 

11,014 

32 6 

26,b8S 

b,140 

42,898 

31,130 

128 7 

10,848 

20,45b 

8 

20,002 

1 — 

24,813 

1.6,801 

2,107 

30,002 

6 8 

1,43b 

1,4R? 

817 

1,702 

45 6 

84,090 

104,294 

104,391 

‘i'll,000 

41 2 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Month 
August . 
September 
Of tober •. 
No\einbtr 
December 
Januarj . 
February 
March .. 



Jnly 


(Equivalent 600-lb bales) 

102f)-27 1927-28 1028-29 1020-SO 
17,620 22,460 

22.884 10,705 


1024-25 1025-26 
11,715 10,213 

13,623 17,966 

13,071 17,520 

10,127 12,668 

16,479 16,105 

18,980 18,408 

17,b9S 10.140 

17,720 21,778 

18,502 18,108 

17.088 16,866 

17,876 11,070 

17,867 11,577 


20,812 10,41S 

16,383 20.507 

16,876 18,864 

17,297 20,100 

17.042 20,436 

21,773 17,112 

10,527 16,466 

22,110 11.043 

26,045 13,051 

21,354 13,130 


18,750 20,286 

16,207 17,181 

20,057 20,107 

17,858 18,203 

18,003 17,070 

22,327 10,bl6 

19,546 17,036 

20,617 15,820 

20,160 18,165 
20,484 17,917 

18,046 13,278 

20,343 11.701 


mO-SL 1031-32 

7,673 6,667 

7,016 7,006 

0,120 0,508 

8/)80 b,600 

10,131 6,600 

7,782 6.011 

8,377 6,666 

8,771 8,263 

0,7b3 0,427 

8,030 6,008 

8,89R 6,026 

7,740 0,085 


1032-33 

0,230 

6,464 

7.858 

7,008 

6,646 

6,022 

6,253 

7,212 

0,217 

9,319 


Total 


191,544 204,113 


2,10,768 


217,584 232,302 205,766 101,096 


70,104 


STOCKS OF AMERICAN COTTON AT EUROPEAN PORTS 


, At 
Liverpool 
Manebester 
Continent 

Total 

*1928-32 


{Compiled from commercial reporU) 


June 13, June 10, June 15, June 14, June 18, June 12, Juno 10. 

June 9, 

6-ycar 

1914 

1927 

1028 

1929 

1930 1931 

1032 

1933 

average^ 




(m thousands of bales) 




769 

1,008 

559 

523 

208 410 

279 

356 

414 

49 

140 

58 

68 

69 87 


59 

78 

775 

1.065 

796 

S68 

641 862 

653 

902 

702 


2^218 

M13 

iiiM 

~99i M40 

ijm 

w 

iil94 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICAN COTTON, AUGUST 1st, 1932, TO MAY 6th, 1933, 

WITH COMPARISONS 

{Compiled from Government and commercial reports) 


Gieat Biitain 
France .. 
Getmany 
Italy 

Japan .. 
Russia ,. 
Spain 
Belgium 
Canada .. 
Other countries 




• 




Per rent. 

Aug. 1, 

Aug. 1, 

Aug. 1, 

Aug. 1, 

Aug. 1, 

4-yeai 

this ye.ir 

1913- 

1929- 

1930- 

1931- 

1932- 

average 

is oi 

May 8, 

May 9, 

Mav 8, 

May 6, 

May 6, 

1929- 

4-yoar 

1914 

1930 

1931 

1032 

1933 

32 

av(‘rago 

bales 

bales 

bales 

ball’s 

bales 

bales 

Per cent. 

, 3,204.271 

1,209,335 

l,(K)4,87ft 

1,133,890 

1,140,146 

1,280,327 

80-K 

. 1.047.907 

797,657 

900,745 

400,186 

746,874 

719,383 

103-8 

. 2,047,003 

1,666,600 

1,645.047 

1,448,906 

l,fiJO,07« 

1,616.131 

05-3 

427,794 

632.602 

437,162 

668,623 

068,061 

603,269 

llrt-6 

336,902 

930,236 

1,041,160 

2,079,493 

1,386,220 

1,307,543 

100*0 

86.241 

78,040 

20,270 



74,603 

_ 

243,428 

234,106 

214,761 

239,779 

267,109 

232,221 

nrvi 

180,842 

162,230 

129,721 

119,424 

161,386 

161,728 

100*2 

123,611 

187,438 

173,837 

154,069 

141,739 

179,881 

78*8 

281,846 

477,480 

*049,022 

tl,457,909 

t725,823 

766,413 

04*8 

. 8,529,246 

6,363,714 

6,136,211 

7,608,178 

0,786,325 

0,800,700 

98 6 


* Includes 298,734 bales to China. 

J Includes 247,435 bales to China. 
Includes 954,910 bales to China. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN BY COUNTRIES AND 
PROCESSES (IN THOUSANDS OF LBS.), FIRST QUARTER, IU33 

{Supplied by The Textile and Engineering Press liureau. Limited) 


Country 


Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra 

Collodion. 

Total 

Austria.. 


176 

—, 



176 

B^gium 

• • 

2,310 

110 



2,420 

Brazil .. 

• * 

286 

90 



376 

Britain 

m ft 

14,696 

2.806 

496 


17,996 

Canada. . 

• ft 

1,460 

350 


- 

1,800 

Czecho-Slovakia 

« ft 

1,366 




1,366 

Franco 


11,726 

926 


- 

12,650 

G«msuiy 

ft ft 

15,105 

615 

1,960 


17,680 

Holland 

ft ft 

6,666 

— 



.6,655 

Italy .. 

ft ft 

18,316 

460 

440 

_ 

19,216 

Japan .. 

« ft 

18,310 


330 

__ 

18,640 

Poland 

ft ft 

1,780 

__ 


----- 

1,780 

Spain .. 

# ft 

1,365 



_- 

1,365 

Sweden 

ft ft 

100 

— - 


-- 

100 

Switzerland .. 

ft ft 

2,826 

70 

----- 

- 

2.895 

United States 

ft ft 

29,335 

4.200 

990 

1,330 

.35,866 

Total 

ft ft 

124,706 

9,626 

4,215 

1,330 

139,966 


cp:%’s 

WAGOI^'LITS 

1-- j.>Ac-TT-r7-7- T^ ^ 
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Hr I ANCA^TimE Textile Industpa ixcoi i 01 ating hie 

COTTU SpIXXERS 4 ND MANL FACrUPPT‘S Dll rClORY TOP 
Lancashire punted and publi htd M 1 ^ornll I Id 
Oldham Price 15s post free abroad 17s net 

The 49th edition of this publication more thai upholds its 
re].utation for supplying the Lancashire textile indistry with a 
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thoroughly compiehcnsne and rcliablt rererencc book and 
directory 

It contains a very complete and up to date list of the lotlon 
spinners, doublers, manufacture is, bkichcis, djirs and finislKis 
situated in Lancashire 

The extent and seventy of thf f ictois re sjionsiblt foi jinsfiil 
conditions in the cotton trade aie lefltctcd in a gi iph showint, the 
fluctuations in the nurabci of fiims, spmdlts and looms in Lane i- 
shire over the past 50 years, which we reproduce herf by 
courtesy of the publishers 

As will be seen, a close similaiity can be traced in the rise and 
fall of the respective curves The peak was reached in 1914-17 In 
1917 the industry had m operation 60,973,381 spindles and 
807,543 looms, owned by 2,004 Lancashiic firms 

Regarding the figures foi 1917 as 100 per cent , the coirclativt 
percentages for 1933 are as follows Spindles, S7 8 per cent , looms, 
74 5 per cent , firms, 78 2 per cent 

There ait now 1,568 cotton spinning and manufacturing firms 
m Lancashire This is 41 less than twelve months ago, and is 
actually the lowest total since these fi.gures were first available 
The toUd number of mule and nng spindles (including doubling 
spindles') n the cotton industry is given as 53,558,180, which shows 
a decrease of 1,898,3on the corresponding period last year The 
decrea e, however, is slightly less than that shown between the 
figures for 1031-32, which totalled 2,137,605 

The total number of looms now m commission is stated to be 
601,750 This shows a decrease of 22,879 previous year’s 

figures, and is the lowest total since 1889 


BOOKS RFCLIVED 

" Economic and Trw Conditions in Australia ” Report 
by A W Burton, Assistant to II M Trade Coniimssionf i at 
Melbourne Published for the Department of Overseas Tra le by 
H M Stationery Office Price 4s 6d net 

“ Economic Conditions in C7echo Si o^akia ” Reiioit by 
II Kershaw, O B E , Commercial Secretary to H M 1 egation, 
Prague Published for the Department of Overseas T.rade by 
H M Stationery Office Price 2s net 

“Economic Conditions in Japan’’ Report by G B 
Sansora, C M G , Commercial Counselloi, II M Embassy, J ol yo, 
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and D W Kermode, Acting Commercial Secretary, H M 
Embassy, Tokyo Published for the Department of Overseas 
Trade by H M Stationery Office Price 3s 6d net 

“ Economic Conditions in the Nttherl^nd E^st Indies ” 
Report by H A N Bluett, O B E , Commercial Agent, Bala\ia 
Published for the Department of Overseas Trade by H M 
Statioiierv Office Price 4s 6d net 

“Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic” 
Report by Stanley G Irving, Commercial Counsellor, H M 
Embassy, Buenos Aires Published foi the Department of Over¬ 
seas Trade by H M Stationery Office Price 5s net 

“Economic Conditions in the Netherlands, 1932” 
Report by R V Laming C B E , Commercial Sccietary to H M 
Legation, The Hague Published for the Department of Overseas 
Trade by H M Stationery Office Price 3s 6d net 

“Technologie der Textilfasern IV/4”, Koenig Zellc, 
Weltwirtschaft der Baumwolle Published by Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Julius Springer, Linkstrasse, 23 24, Berlin, W 9 Price, 
RM 20 50 




BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 







LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Showrooms 324 & 325, M 4 NCHFSTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 
relegrams NUGGET Liverpool Codes ABC Ai, and MARCONI 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH Ltd. 


^^LOKD, ACCRINGTON, ENG. 

ACCRINGTON _ 

MAKERS OF COTTON OPENING, PREPARING, 
SPINNING, DOUBLING, CABLING & WEAVING 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY (Not Looms) 



Convert your 
Ring Frames 
to 

High Draft 
and improve 
your Yarn 
strength 

❖ 


LATEST SPECIALITIES 8 

Patent Pneumatic “ Dust Extractor ” Mixing Installation 
Porcupine Opener, “ Upstroke ” Pattern 
Patent “ Shirley ” High-Speed Duat Extracting Gage 
Patent Cylinder Stripping Eliminator for Flat Cards 
Patent Licker-ln Repairing Outfit for Plat Cards 
Patent Chain Drive to Bobbin Shatt ot “ Speed ” Frames 
Patent Tape Drive to Ring Spinning and Doubling Spindles 
H. & B.’s Pour-Roller Arrangement for “High Draft” 

Patent Power Saving Spindle 
Patent “Polygon” Spring Spindle 
Patent Combined Holder Brake 
Patent Adjustable Creel for Ring Frames 
Patent Skewerless Bobbin Holder 
“ High-Speed ” Beaming Frame 

Patent Friction Clutch Drive for Adjustable Marker 1 for 
Patent Initial (or Stamping Design) Cut Marker }• Sizing 
Patent Pressure Increasing Arrangement j Machine 

lUuttrated ctreulars mpplied on application. 


Minchntcr Rin»I E\(jiunlc and Mimbtiitot Roonia 61 , hinnsAite Amdi, luwdM and Indui 









elegraphic Address 
ASA OLDHAM 


CODES USED 
41 ABC 
4th and 5th Editions 
ATLANTIC BEN FLEYS 


Telephone 

MAIN OLDHAM) 3877 


ASA LEES & CO. 


LIMITED 


SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MAKERS 01 


ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 

FOK 

PREPARING, COMBING 
SPINNING & DOUBLING 

Cotton, W ool, W orsted, nc 
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Q ASA LEES & CO Ltd are the sole makers of the PATENT 
NIGRIN SVSTEM of Spinning bj means of which both Intennediate 
and Roving Frames are eliminated and the Yam is spun duect from 
a specially prepared Stubbing Bobbm 
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important and Guaranteed 

CONCLUSIVE PROOF that 


MEYNELL’S Patent 


WASHER TOP ROLLER 

(W.TJR.) 

GIVES BEST RESULTS 


In High Draft Spinning on 3 line system , 
or on 4 line S 3 rtem. 

R ecent Loom Tests made by the Lancashire Cotton Corporation have caused 
Spinners to demand accurate information as to the conoqparison between high- 
draft systems as against low-draft and other systems of spinning. Tests have, 
therefore, been carried out under actual mill conditions, using such well-known 
testing apparati as Moscrop, Dietz and Schopper. The results of these tests are 
now avaSUihle in the form of detailed charts which must bterest every spinner 
who wishes to get the maximum production at the minimum cost 

Extract from recent festimomah by users of Mejmell s W 1 R Investigation 
made by Engbsb firms who sent their Representatives to see the Moynell 
W T R at work in a Continental null 

(1) ' The rmll people were not 'satisfied with high diaft yarn from a 4 line and 

decided to tiy the - top rollei The results we>t still worse They then 

tried Meynell sWT. Roller and the yarn produced ts now sUongei and more 
even than ever before This same mill has the Meynell W i R on Speedfiames 
which also give satisfaction 

(2) ‘ On a recent visit to - Mill Mi - went through the mill and saw 

the Meynell W.T Rollei at work on client s Intermediates [he had scrapped 
Rovings) and on Ringframes Client stated that he is well satisfied with the 
results from Meynell W T Rollei and that he ts getting « stronger yarn ftom 
his 4 line svstem SINCE Ilh FI TIED SAME Will! MBYNEI VS 
W T ROLLER, although he incieased the diaft from Id to lb I he yarn 
spunwas2lsfiomal Z Bank Inter fromaniuingofCongo Omrahandlow 
short staple Amei ican Client e ^pressed himself as particularly pleased with 
the Meynell W T Rollei on the Intermediate frames apart from tlu saving 
in covering for the second and thnd lines the minding of thi frames was 
simpler owing to the absence of weights 

Write ns to-day for a copy of these Charts vdiich show why you 
should convert your old Ring Frames to 
W.T.R. HIGH DRAFT SYSTEM 
Any make of machinery can be cheaply and qniddy converted. 


HY. MEYNELL & CO. LTD. 

ACCMNGTON 

niiniHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiip 
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BLOWING-ROOM MACHINERY 


Single-process a Speciality 



either 

“One Line” 


‘Dual Feed” 
Method 


TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices: 

are sendiitg you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE], a toeekly Nm Yotk pul)licat(on, eon- 
taming a great ileai of market nma on commodities. We 
think you tcould do xoell to attbseribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also canlaina 
much useful stalistieal material as loell as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems. A subscription 
blatik is enclosed thereinJ* 

Progressive cotton and textile men increaangly appreciate and fed a need for 
QDMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the textile industry. 

Copy suggestions furnished without chsrge. Write for adverdnng rates 

@1MER(1»#MCE 

IMAuffterMisf tHUkty^Sttsbtm 

95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Registered Telegraphic Address 

"GLOBE. 
Castleton-Lancs ” 


Telephone 

5871 CASTLETON 

ROCHDALE 


^Rotjal Exchange, Manchester 
TUESDAYS &IRID\YS. 
PlIlAR H2 




TWEEDALES sf SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 


CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T*reparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton,, etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Eeedeirs 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Grighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 
Drawing Frames 


Slubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 


Roller and Clearer Cards {4-Goller and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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INDIAN AGRTGtFLTURAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 

NEW DELHI. 
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